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PREFACE 

If  ore  than  3,800,000  persons  were  employed  Tinder  the  Works  Pro- 
gram by  the  first  of  Uareh,  1936.  This  report,  in  reviewing  developments 
leading  to  the  attainment  of  this  goal,  summarizes  the  expansion  of  the 
Program  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  the  available  funds,  the  experiences 
of  the  participating  agencies,  and  the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of 
the  Program.  The  major  portion  of  the  report  reviews  the  progress  of  the 
Works  Program  through  December  1935  irtille  more  recent  developments  are  pre- 
sented in  a  section  of  the  appendix.  Detailed  statistics  covering  the  Pro- 
gram conclude  the  report. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  the 
presentation  of  this  information  was  set  forth  in  the  Executive  Order  es- 
tablishing it  on  May  6,  1935.  The  order  included  the  following  among  the 
functions  outlined  for  this  Administration: 

It  shall  be  responsible  to  the  President  for  the  honest,  effi- 
cient, speedy,  and  coordinated  execution  of  the  Works  Program  as  a 
whole. 

It  shall  formulate  and  require  unifonn  periodic  reports  of  prog- 
ress on  all  projects. 

It  shall  formulate  and  administer  a  system  of  uniform  periodic 
reports  of  the  employment  on  projects. 

For  the  data  relating  to  expenditures  made  cmd  obligations  in- 
curred imder  the  Works  Program  this  report  is  indebted  to  the  records  of 
the  Ccnmissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 


OF  THE 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


BASIS  OF  PRESENT  RELIEF  POLICY 

The  Works  Program,  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  marks  a 
new  phase  in  Federal  relief  policy.  The  Program  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  aid  to 
the  destitute  unemployed  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  useful  work  instead  of  relief  grants. 
Work  provided  under  the  Program  has  taken  the  place  of  Federal  grants  for  direct  relief  to 
a  large  part  of  the  destitute  unemployed  who  are  able  to  work.  At  the  same  time  dependent 
persons,  unable  to  work,  became  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments  assisted 
through  grants-in-aid  as  provided  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

Relief  requirements  arising  from  unemployment  are  primarily  nation-wide  in  scope. 
Because  the  causes  of  unemployment  are  not  of  local  origin  or  within  the  bounds  of  local 
control,  and  because  State  and  local  financial  resources  are  not  geared  to  meet  the  need 
resulting  from  large  scale  industrial  unemployment.  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
aid  to  the  employable  destitute  becomes  imperative. 

With  the  cessation  of  grants  to  States  for  direct  relief  purposes,  the  present 
Federal  relief  problem  centers  aroxmd  the  3,800,000  employable  members  of  families  and 
single  persons  now  employed  under  the  new  Works  Program.   This  problem  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  employment  opportunities  in  privute  industry,  and  governmental  aid  will  be 
necessary  as  long  as  prolonged  mass  unemployment  persists. 

SURVEY  AND  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  TORKS  PROGRAM 

Employment 


By  December  1935  the  initial  objective  of  the  Works  Program  had  been  attained  in 
the  employment  of  about  3,500,000  persons.  At  the  same  time  final  grants  for  direct  relief 
were  made  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  During  January  and 
Febrxiary,  employment  continued  to  increase,  reaching  a  total  of  3,850,000  by  the  end  of 
February.  Employment  under  the  Program  is  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  accordance 

with  the  severity  of  the  relief  problem, 
the  size  of  the  program  in  each  State 
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being  adjusted  to  the  number  of  destitute 
unemployed  persons  in  that  State. 

The  present  Works  Program  rep- 
resents a  combination  and  coordination  of 
almost  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
public  work.  Agencies  supervising  the 
operation  of  work  projects  include  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration, the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  regular  Departments 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Of  the  3,853,000  persons  at 
work  by  February  29,  1936,  3,039,000  or 
almost  80  percent  of  the  total  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. Another  12  percent,  or  more  than 
459,000  persons  were  engaged  in  Einergenoy 


Works  Program  Employment,  by  Agencies 
February  29,  1936 


Total 

Works  Progress  Administration 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  (CCC) 
Public  Works  Administration 
Resettlement  Administration 
Department  of  Agricultxire 

Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads 

All  other 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Interior 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin. 

All  other 
Department  of  Navy 
Department  of  Treasury 
Department  of  War 
All  other  agencies 


3,853,000 


Conservation  Work,  largely  in  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  The  remaining 
355,000  workers  were  employed  on  proj- 
ects under  the  supervision  of  40  other 
Federal  agencies. 


3,039,000 

459,000 

41,000 


a/  Not  including  families  assisted  under  the 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Program. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Feb- 
ruary 29  employment  will  represent  the 
47,000  a/  approximate  peak  of  employment  for  the 
Works  Program  as  a  whole.  As  seasonal 
68,000     work  in  agriculture,  in  private  con- 
60  000     struction,  and  in  other  industries  opens 
18,000     ^P  in  the  Spring,  the  need  for  employ- 
ment under  the  Works  Program  will  de- 
30  000     cline.   During  this  period,  however,  the 

6  000     work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
17,000     Public  Works  Administration  and  most  of 
11  000     the  other  agencies  will  also  expand  ma- 
54  000     terially.  tiahy  workers  now  employed  by 
3,000     the  Works  Progress  Administration  are  ex- 
pected to  secure  jobs  either  in  private 
employment  or  with  other  agencies  opera- 
ting \mder  the  Works  Program  during  the 


coming  months.   It  is  expected  that,  as 
as  the  result  of  these  factors,  employment  imder  the  Works  Progress  Administration  will  be 
reduced  from  over  3,000,00?  employees  at  the  end  of  February  to  approximately  2,300,000  by 
the  end  of  June. 


Allocations  and  Expenditures 

Under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  a  total  of  $4,880,000,000 
was  made  available  for  the  Works  Program.  Of  this  sxom,  $4,000,000,000  was  appropriated 
directly  by  the  Act,  while  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $880,000,000  was  provided  from  various  un- 
expended balances  of  previous  appropriations.  The  Act  placed  limitations  upon  the  amount 
to  be  expended  under  each  of  a  number  of  specific  classes,  subject  to  alteration  solely  by 
the  President  whose  changes  were  restricted  to  an  increase  of  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation. 

Through  December  31,  1935,  the  President  had  approved  ajid  the  Comptroller  General 
countersigned  v;arrants  for  allocations  totalling  $4,236,981,642.  Almost  three  billion 
dollars  of  this  amount  had  been  allocated  specifically  for  work  projects,  while  the  re- 
mainder vrent  largely  for  relief,  although  a  portion  was  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
employee  compensation  and  the  purchase  of  land.  During  the  first  nine  weeks  of  1936  addi- 
tional warrants  amounting  to  $169,355,407  were  countersigned, bringing  the  total  alloca- 
tions on  February  29  up  to  $4,406,337,049. 

Reports  from  the  Treasury  indicate  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  amount  available 
had  been  expended  by  the  end  of  1935.   Checks  totalling  slightly  more  than  $1,672,000,000 
had  been  issued  up  to  that  time.  By  the  end  of  February  expenditures  had  increased  to 
$2,210,000,000  or  approximately  half  the  total  amo\mt  allocated.  The  bulk  of  these  expen- 
ditures had  been  made  by  three  independent  agencies  -  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  Emergency  Conservation  VIork  (CCC).  More 
than  three  quarters  of  the  total  Works  Program  expenditures  charged  against  the  regular 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  T;ere  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  War  Department. 


AGENCIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  TTORKS  PROGRAM 

Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  cooperated  in  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Works  Program.  The  work  programs  of  the  regular  Departments  trere  continued  on  an  expanded 
basis  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Emergency  Conservation  Work)  and  the  Public 
Works  Administration  were  brought  within  the  framework  of  the  general  program.   The  new 
agencies  created  with  authority  to  operate  work  projects  were  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

To  assist  in  administering  the  program,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments  was 
organized  to  advise  the  President  on  allocations  during  the  early  months  of  the  program. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  was  made  responsible  for  the  registration  and  initial 
assignment  of  persons  to  work  projects.   The  determination  of  eligibility  and  the  certifi- 
cation of  persons  from  the  relief  rolls  for  employment  on  the  program  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  Relief  Administration  and  Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  Accounting  for 
funds,  disbttrsing  and  the  purchasing  of  materials  and  supplies  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  was  assi  gned  two  major  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Order  creating  it  on  May  6,  1935.   The  WPA  has  responsibility  for  the  "honest,  effi- 
cient, speedy  and  coordinated  execution  of  the  work  relief  program  as  a  whole",  as  well  as 
authority  to  carry  out  an  extensive  work  program  vmder  its  own  direct  supervision.  The 
WPA  has  set  up  State  Administrations  in  every  State,  charged  with  carrying  out  the  Program 
in  the  States. 

Projects  of  the  WPA  are  initiated  by  cities,  counties,  towns  or  other  public 
agencies.  Applications  far  projects  are  submitted  by  a  local  governmental  agency,  called 
a  sponsor,  to  the  District  and  State  offices  of  the  WPA.   If  approved  by  the  State  Works 
Progress  Administration  office,  the  projects  are  forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration  and  by  the  Presioent. 

Through  February  29,  1936  allocations  of  $1,234,685,718  had  been  made  to  the  WPA 
to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  Works  Program.   In  order  to  allow  the  greatest  leeway  to  the 
State  Administrations  in  choosing  projects  best  suited  to  the  employment  needs  of  each 
State,  the  President  has  approved  State  WPA  projects  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$5,000,000,000.  Prom  this  reser-roir.  State  Administrators  select  projects  for  operation 
■jriiich  will  employ  persons  from  the  relief  rolls  on  work  that  is  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  their  homes  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  keeping  with  their  previous 
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occupations  and  work  experience. 

The  projects  actually  selected  and  put  into  operation  by  the  WA  State  Adminis- 
trations can  be  divided  into  two  broad  classifications  -  construction  and  non-construction 
projects.  Construction  projects,  for  new  construction,  repairs,  modernization  and  im- 
provements, involve  the  greater  number  of  projects  and  a  predominant  percentage  of  costs 
(more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  funds).  The  most  important  construction  projects  are 
those  involving  work  on  highways,  roads  and  streets,  and  on  public  buildings,  which 
together  account  for  almost  50  percent  of  the  total  fimds  allotted  for  the  projects  which 
have  been  selected  for  operation.  Other  construction  work  includes  parks  and  playgrounds, 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems  and  airports.  The  remaining  fifth  of  the  ftmds  ai-e  desig- 
nated for  various  kinds  of  projects  such  as  forestation  and  erosion  control,  goods  projects, 
and  sanitation  and  health  projects.   Into  this  category  also  fall  the  professional  and  non- 
manual  projects,  including  the  educational  program  and  the  projects  for  artists,  musicians, 
actors,  and  writers. 

Forty-foxir  bureaus  or  divisions  of  14  other  major  administrative  agencies  have  re- 
ceived allocations  for  work  projects,  the  largest  allocations  going  to  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  received  $526,584,000  and  $491,000,000,, 
respectively.  The  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA  with  allocations  of  $339,380,000  is  next, 
followed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  with  $167,169,000  for  work  projects  and  rural 
rehabilitation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  approximately  $132,000,000  and  the  Hocusing 
Division  of  PWA  are  the  only  other  agencies  which  have  received  allocations  totalling  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Other  agencies  to  which  sizable  allocations  have  been  made  include  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  $82,650,000,  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  with 
$32,152,000,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  with  $21,000,000,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  with  more  than  $15,000,000,  and  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  Forest  Service  each  with  a  little  less  than  this  amount.  Four 
other  agencies  have  allocations  ranging  from  5  to  10  million  dollars. 

Funds  allocated  for  Emergency  Conservation  Work  are  used  largely  to  finance  the 
conservation  work  done  in  connection  with  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  is  using  its  $491,000,000  for  the  construction  of  highways,  the  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings,  and  other  hi^way  repair  and  maintensmce  work.  PWA  non-Federal 
funds  are  allotted  to  a  great  number  of  construction  projects  for  schools,  municipal 
buildings,  sewer  systems,  water  works,  etc.,  while  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  con- 
centrates on  slum  cleeo'ance  and  the  building  of  a  number  of  low-cost  housing  units.  The 
f\inds  allocated  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  are  used  primarily  for  rural  rehabili- 
tation and  resettlement  as  well  as  suburban  resettlement.  This  Administration  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Land  Program  and  the  Riiral  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  FERA  and  the  Land 
Policy  Section  of  the  AAA.  In  similar  fashion  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 
tion has  been  using  its  fundlS  for  subsistence  homesteads,  for  resettlement,  and  for  the 
general  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  economic  life  of  the  island.  While  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  does  not  engage  directly  in  oonstruotion,  it  was  set 
up  tinder  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  construction  of  electric 
distribution  and  transmission  lines  in  niral  areas  now  without  electric  service. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  types  of  work  done  on  projects  supervised  by  the 
remaining  agencies  supplement  their  regular  work.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  expand- 
ing its  regular  program  with  30  projects  for  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  including  the 
building  of  new  dams,  flood  control  and  irrigation  projects.  A  greatly  enlarged  program 
for  improving  inleuid  water  transportation  and  an  expanded  program  for  channel  dredging, 
for  hydro-electric  power  development  and  for  reservoir  construction,  is  provided  for  under 
the  allocation  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  received 
allocations  for  the  general  rehabilitation  of  yards,  docks,  waterfront  grounds,  marine 
buildings,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  number  of  new  construction  projects. 


The  Bureaus  of  Animsl  Industry  and  of  Entomology  eind  Plant  Quarantine  have  ex- 
panded their  programs  to  eradicate  animal  diseases  and  to  stamp  out  noxious  plants  and 
insects  which  ravage  fields  and  forests.  Fire  prevention  and  similar  work  is  being  per- 
formed by  the  Forest  Service,  while  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  carrying  forward  a  pro- 
gram of  erosion  control  (including  reseafch  work)  to  demonstrate  to  farmers  the  most  effi- 
cient methods  of  soil  use  and  conservation.  Research  and  survey  projects  represent  another 
important  type  of  work  being  done  by  some  of  the  agencies.  Examples  of  this  work  are  the 
Census  of  Business  Enterprise  of  1935  operated  by  the  Bxireau  of  Census,  and  the  Study  of 
Income  Tax  Returns  supervised  by  the  Secretary's  Office  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Survey  of  Pablic  Health,  miiich  includes  studies  of  chronic  disease,  of  occupational  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  rates,  and  of  hospital  facilities  and  out-patient  clinics,  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service.   These  and  other  research  projects 
are  designed  to  add  to  public  information  and  to  assist  the  Bureaus  in  the  more  efficient 
handling  of  their  regular  v/ork,  ae  well  as  to  point  out  the  need  or  advisability  of  new 
legislation. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  E}ffLOYABLE  PERSONS  ON  RELIEF 

In  order  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  adapting  Work  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
skills  of  the  available  labor  on  the  relief  rolls,  knowledge  of  the  occupations  of  these  work- 
ers is  essential.  An  inventory  taken  in  March  1935  indicates  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
employable  persons  on  the  relief  rolls  who  possess  work  experience  are  manual  workers(other 

than  farmers),  almost  10  percent  are 


Workers  On  Relief  And   Total  Gaineul  Workers 
In  The  United  States,  Age  16-64  Years 

Percentaijc    Dislribution     by     OccupaCtons 


farmers  and  11  percent  may  be  designa- 
ted as  vrfiite  collar  workers.   The  manual 
workers  who  include  unskilled  laborers 
in  both  industry  and  agriculture,  semi- 
skilled workers,  skilled  vrorkers  and 
foremen,  and  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice workers,  are  relatively  much  more 
n\jmerous  on  the  relief  rolls  than. in 
the  general  population  vfhere  they  com- 
pose less  than  three-fifths  of  the 
total  nximber  gainfully  employed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vAiite  collar  work- 
ers and  farmers  who  make  up  the  remain- 
ing fifth  of  the  employable  persons  on 
relief  rolls  who  have  work  experience 
are  only  about  half  as  numerous  jn  the 
relief  population  as  in  the  total  popu- 
lation.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  types  of  workers  among  the  em- 
ployable persons  with  work  experience  on  the  relief  rolls  and  their  importance  among  the  total 
gainfully  employed  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
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In  addition  to  the  employable  persons  with  previous  work  experience,  a  large  number 
of  inexperienced  but  employable  persons  are  foimd  on  the  relief  rolls.  This  inexperienced 
group  which  makes  up  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  employable  persons  on  relief  is  composed 
predominantly  of  young  persons  between  16  and  25  years  of  age  who  have  reac"hed  working  age 
during  the  depression  and  have  never  found  employment.   The  remainder  of  the  employable  per- 
sons with  no  work  experience  are  women  -  largely  housewives  forced  upon  the  labor  market  by 
economic  necessity.  More  detailed  information  on  the  occupational  cViaracteri sties  of  em- 
ployable persons  on  the  relief  rolls  is  presented  in  another  section  of  this  report. 


WORKS  PROGRAM  PROCfiDURES 

With  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  labor  supply  and  with  funds  provided  by 
statute,  an  operating  mechajiism  becomes  imperative,  in  order  to  transmute  these  two  elements 
into  tm  efficiently  operating  program.   The  basic  regulations  to  govern  the  organization  of 
the  program  by  which  considerably  more  than  3,500,000  persons  have  been  put  to  work  were 
outlined  in  a  series  of  Executive  Orders,  subsequently  amplified  by  Administrative  Orders 
issued  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  The  application  of  these  regulations  may  be 
illustrated  by  tracing  chronologically  the  typical  development  of  projects. 

Projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Public  Works  Administration 
were  initiated  by  municipalities  or  other  local  governmental  units  through  filing  an  applica- 
tion to  WPA  or  FWA.  After  approval,  these  project  applications  were  submitted  to  the  Division 
of  Applications  and  Information  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  Projects  to  be  operated 
by  other  Federal  agencies  were  initiated  by  the  agencies  themselves.  The  applications  in  such 
cases  were  submitted  by  the  agency  concerned  to  the  National  Emergency  Council,  Copies  of 
each  application  were  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  review,  and  in  the  case  of 
non-WPA  projects  were  then  sent  to  the  WPA  for  investigation  as  to  the  availability  of  relief 
labor  at  the  location  of  the  project,   (WPA  projects  were  reviewed  with  respect  to  this  prior 
to  submission  to  the  National  Emergency  Council.)  The  next  step  was  the  submission  of  the 
application  to  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments,  composed  of  representatives 
of  Government,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  U.  S,  Conference  of  Mayors.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  presented  its  recommendations  to  the  President.   If  the  President  approved 
the  project  the  Treasury  Department  was  instructed  to  issue  a  warrant.  Upon  approval  of  the 
warrant  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the  agency  was  informed  that  the  f\ands  allocated  had 
been  placed  to  its  credit  in  the  Treasury. 

By  October,  1935,  after  the  bulk  of  allocations  had  been  made,  the  intentiediate 
steps  involving  the  submission  of  the  application  to  the  National  Emergency  Council  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Allbtments  were  omitted  and  applications  as  authorized  were  presented 
directly  to  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Now  under  the  control  of  the  prosecuting  agency,  the  project  could  be  divided  into 
separate  operating  units  if  necessary;  and  a  project  manager,  authorized  to  sign  payrolls, 
hire  workers,  etc.,  appointed  by  the  agency  for  each  unit.  Materials  and  supplies  are  requi- 
sitioned from  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury.  At  this  stage  the  project  is  ready 
to  hire  workers. 

A  requisition  for  workers,  giving  descriptions  of  the  skills  desired,  is  submitted 
to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  or  other  assignment  agency  which  maintain  records  of  all 
persons  eligible  for  assignment  to  the  Works  Program.   These  records  contain  the  names  of 
all  persons  on  relief  who  have  been  certified  by  the  local  relief  administration  as  eligible 
for  employment.  Upon  receiving  a  requisition,  the  Employment  Service  assigns  the  desired 
number  of  workers  to  the  project.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  total  workers  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls  except  on  projects  specifically  exempted  from  this  provision. 

Except  for  work  prosecuted  under  contract  in  which  prevailing  hotirly  rates  are 
paid,  and  except  for  certain  other  authorized  exemptions,  the  security  wage  scale  specified 
by  the  President  is  applicable.  This  monthly  wage  varies  in  accordance  with  the  skill  of 
the  worker,  the  geographical  region  and  the  size  of  the  ooramunity. 

Responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  entire  program  has  been  given  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  State  WPA  Administrators  review  the  work  schedules  and  labor 
requirements  of  all  projects  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  of  projects  in  order  to 
insure  a  smooth  flow  of  operations. 
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II  -  THE  BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


The  depression,  beginning  in  the  last  few  months  of  1929,  has  been  without  prece- 
dent in  the  United  States,   It  is  true  that  the  country  had  experienced  severe  panics  and 
depressions  in  the  course  of  its  history  but  in  none  of  the  previous  recessions  was  the  vol- 
ume of  unemployment  so  great  nor  was  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  population  with- 
out jobs  as  in  recent  years.   Early  in  1933  it  is  estimated  that  some  18,000,000  persons 
were  out  of  work.   This  represented  nearly  one-third  of  the  labor  supply  in  the  country. 
At  no  other  period  had  the  unemployment  problem  in  this  country  reached  so  acute  a  stage  as 
this.  Moreover,  the  severity  of  the  decline  and  the  length  of  the  depression  period  are 
without  parallel,  Qnployment  and   industrial  production  dropped  rapidly  in  the  latter  half 
of  1929  and  continued  to  fall  until  the  low  point  of  1932  and  early  1933  was  reached,  a  de- 
cline of  nearly  four  years.  This  mass  unemployment,  still  serious  despite  two  and  a  half 
years  of  recovery,  brought  with  it  a  problem  of  poverty,  misery,  and  human  degradation  un- 
precedented in  this  country. 

The  economic  upheaval  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1929  found  the  IMited  States 
unprepared  to  meet  the  relief  ajid  unemployment  problems  of  a  major  depression.   Owing  to  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the  nation  had  entered  a  new  era  of  boundless 
plenty,  the  economic  storm  signals  of  the  1920' s  wore  either  ignored  or  wrongly  interpreted. 
As  industrial  production  climbed  steadily  month  by  month,  the  continued  distress  of  agri- 
culture was  overlooked.  With  manufacturing  output  the  greatest  in  history,  automobile  pro- 
duction at  five  and  one  half  million  cars,  and  stock  prices  steadily  going  up,  it  was  easy 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  1929  nearly  two  million  workers  were  unable  to  find  employment 
in  private  industry. 

But  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1929,  the  unsound  basis  of  the  prosperity  era  began 
to  manifest  itself  more  clearly.   Nearly  all  the  measuring  rods  of  economic  conditions  showed 
a  strong  downward  trend  from  1929  until  the  summer  of  1932  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1933, 
The  decline  was  particularly  sharp  in  the  industries  producing  durable  goods.   Pig  iron  pro- 
duction fell  off  nearly  80  percent,  steel  production  75  percent;  automobile  output  declined 
75  percent  and  residential  construction  dropped  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  uriiat  it  had  been 
in  1928,   Industrial  production  as  a  ^ole  declined  nearly  50  percent,  and  national  income 
shrank  from  81  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  40  billion  in  1932,  recovering  to  42  billion  in 
1933  and  49  billion  in  1934,   Similarly,  labor  income  for  the  country  receded  to  57  percent 
of  the  1929  level  for  all  types  of  labor  income. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  of  involuntary  unemployment  became  obvious  when  the 
estimated  nvmber  of  persons  unable  to  find  work  increased  alarmingly  each  year,  reaching 
a  peak  in  March  1933,  States  and  localities,  with  their  revenues  shrinking,  soon  found 
it  impossible  to  handle  the  relief  burden  created  by  such  widespread  unemployment.   It  be- 
came imperative  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  relief  to 
the  destitute  unemployed. 

The  relief  burden  thus  forced  upon  the  Federal  Govenment  csui  be  lightened  only  by 
an  increase  in  employment  opportunities.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  economic  re- 
covery has  been  going  forward  by  a  series  of  cyclical  fluctuations  of  relatively  short  dura- 
tion.  Following  the  opening  of  the  nation's  banks  in  the  spring  of  1933,  business  surged 
forward  at  a  rapid  rate  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.   Sustained  recovery  was  not  achieved, 
however,  and  production  fell  off  sharply  in  the  latter  part  of  1933,  although  it  did  not  sink 
to  the  low  levels  of  the  spring.  At  the  close  of  1933  conditions  again  began  to  improve. 
Progress  was  made  until  the  summer  of  1934,  when  a  recession  to  a  level  close  to  that  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1933  occurred.  Beginning  in  December  1934,  business  picked  up  rapidly  until 
late  in  the  spring  of  1955,  A  reversal  followed  during  the  summer,  but  steady  improvement 
during  the  fall  has  brought  production  to  levels  comparable  with  those  of  1930. 

In  general  1935  production  was  about  20  to  35  percent  below  the  level  of  1929, 
Building  construction  in  1935  was  far  below  normal,  amounting  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
1928  volume,  but  the  sharp  pick-up  of  residential  building  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  was 
an  encouraging  sign.  The  rapidity  of  the  gains  in  the  production  of  durable  goods  in  1935 
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was  likewise   favorable. 

During  the   greater  part  of  this  period  of  industrial  recovery  the   relief  problem 
did  not  diminish.      Only  in  the   summer  of  1935  did   substantial  decreases   in  relief  rolls  oc- 
cur,  but  relief  still   remains  the  most  urgent   socio-economic  problem  confronting  the  nation 
today.      In  March  1933  approximately  20,000,000  persons  were  receiving  relief}    in  March  1935 
nearly  5,500,000   families  and   single  persons,   representing  21,000,000  persons  in  all,  were 
receiving  assistance.      This   increase   in  relief  during  a  period  of  economic   recovery  is  ac- 
counted  for   in  a  number  of  ways.      In  1933  considerably  less   than  half  of  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  unemployed  were   receiving  aid.      The   subsequent  recovery  absorbed  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed but  a   large   part  of  the   remaining  millions  were  gradually  forced  on  relief  as  their 
resources  were   exhausted.     Moreover,   the  availability  of  Federal    funds  and  the  expajision  of 
emergency  relief  agencies   to  virtually  evei^  covinty  in  the   country  made   it  possible  to   care 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  those   in  need.      The  drought  in  1934  likewise  appreciably  added  to 
the  relief  rolls. 

To  meet  the   problem  of  destitution  resulting   from  unemployment  the    Federal  Gov- 
ernment  inaugurated  a  number    of  programs.     The  relief  program,   as  pointed  out  above,    cared 
for  nearly  5,000,000  families  and   single  persons  early  in  1933,     Under  the   combined   influ- 
ence of  the    industrial   expansion   in  the  middle   of  1933  and  the   inauguration  of  the  Civil 
Works  Program  in  the  winber  of   1933-34,   the  number   of  families  and   single  persons  declined 
to  less  than  3,000,000   in  January,    1934.     Following  the  termination  of  the  Civil  Works  Pro- 
gram  in  March   1934  the   relief  rolls  advanced  to  over   4,400,000   families  and  single  persons 
in  April  1934  and  by  March   1935  to  nearly  5,500,000,   appro xi^iately  half  of  whom  received 
work  relief.     From  this  point  the  number   on  relief  declined  to   some  3,400,000   in  November, 
This  decline  was  due  partly  to  the  lUthdrawal   or  reduction  gT  Federal    relief  funds,   partly 
to  the  reabsorptlon  of  many  unemployed   in  industry  and  agriculture,   and  in  part  to   the  Works 
Program  financed  by  the  Qnergancy  Relief  Appropriation  Act   of  1935. 

During  this  two  and  a  half  year  period  the  Government  provided   from  500,000  to 
400,000  young  men  with  employment   through  the   Civilian  Conservation  Corps.     In  addition  the 
Public  Works  Administration  projects  provided  anployment  for  from  200,000  to  600,000  per- 
sons.     In  the  winter   of  1*933-34  the  Civil  Works  Program  was   launched  which  employed  over 
4,100,000  persons  during  the   peak  week  in  January  1934.      The  trend  of  relief  and  of  anploy- 
ment  on  the  various  work  programs  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  charts. 

The  latest  work  program,   financed  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1935,   represents  a   consolidation  of  the  work  activities   of  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  this  program   (as  shown  in  the  bottom  cheurt  of  the  series)   over  3,500,000  persons  had 
been  given  employment  by  the  end  of  1935. 

The  passage   of  the  Snergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  marked  a  new  phase 
in  delineating  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal    Government   for  the   solution  of  the  relief 
problem.     Under   the  division  of   responsibility  postulated  by  this  Act  the   Federal    Govern- 
ment recognized  and  assumsd  the  obligation  of  caring  for  a  large  majority  of  the  great 
group  of  persons  in  need  as  the  result  of  industrial  unemployment,  while  to  the  State  emd 
local  governments  was  left  the  primary  responsibility   for  the  care  of  other  families  in  need 
of  aid.     This  latter   group  represents  for  the  most  part  unemployable  persons  ajid  comprises 
the  types  of  dependency  to  which  local   governments  have  traditionally  provided  assistance. 
To  assist  the   State  and  local  governments   in  meeting  the   increasing  burden  of  the  latter 
group,   provision  was  made   in  the   Social   Security  Act   for  grants-in-aid  for   two  large   groups 
of  persons  in  need  -  the  aged  and  women  with  dependent   children. 

At  the  time  the  Act  was   introduced   into  the   Congress,    it  was  estimated   that 
3,500,000  heads   of  families  and   single   individuals  able  and  willing  to  work  were  without 
employment  and  in  need  of  aid.      Federal  responsibility  for    this   group  was  based  upon  the 
nation-'wide   character  of  depression  unemployment,   the  basic   cause  of  the   present  relief 
problem.     Clearly  the  causes  of  unemployment  are  not  of  local  origin  nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  any  State  or   locality  to  remove  these  causes.     Furthermore,  the  States  do  not  have  the 
credit  resources  necessary  to  deal  with  the   relief  problems  arising   out  of  industrial  un- 
employment.    The  national    character  of  the   relief  problem  caused  by  unemployment  renders 
imperative  national  assistance. 

The  great   forward   step  in  relief  policy  embodied   in  the   Emergency  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935  was  the  recognition  of  the   incompatibility  of  the  direct  relief  with  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  that  aid   for  the  unemployed  was  to  take  the  form 
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of  useful  public  work.  The  object  of  this  program  is  to  give  people  irtio  have  been  on  relief 
real  work,  to  pay  them  a  security  wage  which  is  not  based  on  their  budget  deficiency,  to  drop 
them  from  the  relief  rolls;  and  by  this  means  to  give  them  once  more  a  normal  place  in  com- 
munity life  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Through  work  the  employable  person  can  maintain  and 
perhaps  enhance  his  skill.  He  remains  a  valuable  asset  to  the  national  economy  and  stands 
ready  to  resume  his  role  in  private  industry  despite  a  period  of  unemployment.  Even  more 
important  is  the  maintenance  of  morale,  forestalling  the  degeneration  that  may  develop  dur- 
ing enforced  idleness.  The  work  habits  of  the  individual  are  maintained  and  respect  of  self 
within  the  family  group  and  among  fellowmen  is  retained.   In  short,  the  family  is  maintained 
as  «m  effective  unit  in  the  economic  and  social  structure. 

To  the  gains  outlined  above  must  be  added  the  large  increment  to  the  national 
wealth  in  the  form  of  public  improvements  created  by  the  employment  of  more  than  3,500,000 
persons  in  every  oomm\inity  throughout  the  country.  These  accomplishments  are  described  later 
in  this  report  i^en  discussing  various  types  of  projects.  After  balancing  the  account,  a 
work  program  may  well  prove  to  be  less  expensive  than  direct  relief.  An  adequate  evaluation 
must  recognize  the  individual  and  group  benefits  implicit  in  the  substitution  of  work  for 
idleness.   It  must  appraise  the  true  value  of  the  services  rendered  and  the  work  produced. 
Taking  these  factors  into  consideration,  the  net  cost  of  a  work  program  is  likely  to  prove 
less  than  would  the  cost  of  direct  relief,  despite  the  larger  gross  outlay. 
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III -THE  PR0GRA1.I  IN  OPERATION 


TREND  OF  EMPL0Y1;I3NT 


By  the  end  of  November  1935  the  Works  Program  had  substantially  attained  its  goal  of 
putting  3,500,000  persons  to  work.  During  subsequent  weeks  employment  contljiued  to  expand  noder- 
ately  until  on  December  28  the  total  had  reached  over  3,542,000  persons.  Almost  2,751,000  of 
these  workers  were  employed  under  VJPA  State  Work  Programs,  about  519,000  were  engaged  in  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work,  largely  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  while  the  remaining  272.000 
were  at  work  on  projects  operated  by  36  other  Federal  agencies  participating  in  the  Works  PrograirM 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  a  two-year  old  organization 
which  was  employing  almost  390,000  men  enrolled  from  all  States  when  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Works  Program  in  April  1935,  employment  expanded  slowly  during  the  first  months  of  the  Program. 
By  the  end  of  August,  when  employment  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work  had  reached  its  peak  of 
about  594,000  workers,  this  group  composed  about  65  percent  of  the  total,  WPA  State  Work  Pro- 
grams, after  getting  under  way  in  July,  were  operating  in  23  States,  New  York  City  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  end  of  August.   The  number  of  persons  employed  under  them,  however, 
fell  a  little  short  of  250,000  or  about  27  percent  of  the  total.  More  than  half  the  WPA  work- 
ers were  located  in  New  York  City.   Sizable  programs  were  also  under  way  in  Alabama,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Arkansas,  Florida  and  Georgia,  which  together  employed  most  of  the  remaining  workers. 
".'.T^ile  a  few  other  Federal  agencies  had  projects  in  operation  prior  to  July,  the  niomber  of  per- 
sons employed  was  slnall. 

VCRJCS  PROGRAM  IM'LO'mENT  BY  AGEMCIES 
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under  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act,   but   financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned 
to   States  out  of  the  Hnorgenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1935, 
Less  than  500  persons. 
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By  the  end  of  August,  fourteen  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  reported  projects 
in  operation,  but  employment  under  them  totalled  only  68,000  persons,  or  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  Works  Program.  Most  of  these  persons  were  working  on  projects  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Owing  to  the  wide  scope  of  the  first  two  agencies  mentioned, 
some  employment  of  this  kind  was  reported  in  every  State,  although  the  greatest  concen- 
tration was  in  Washington,  California  and  Montana. 

During  September  and  October  Works  Program  employment  continued  to  rise  gradual- 
ly but  at  an  increasing  rate,  with  the  number  of  persons  working  under  WPA  forming  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  the  total.  By  November  the  rate  of  increase  had  become  so  great  that  em- 
ployment practically  doubled  during  the  month.  This  was  almost  entirely  a  result  of  the 

__^  expansion  of  WPA  State 

Work  Programs,  which 
were  employing  less  than 
a  million  persons  on  No- 
vember 2  and  almost  two 
and  a  half  million  on 
Noveiflbor  50,  when  total 
employment  had  reached 
almost  3,300,000,  The 
trend  of  employment  un- 
der the  major  agencies 
represented  in  the  Works 
Program  to  December  28 
is  presented  in  the  sum- 
mary tabulation  on  the 
preceding  page. 


WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 

BY  STATES 

December  28,193^ 
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Work-*     frogrt^j 

.■Idminislraiion 

With  a  total 
of  3,542,000  persons  at 
work  on  December  28,  1935, 
the  Works  Program  had  com- 
pleted its  first  month  of 
operation  at  the  quota 
level.  As  indicated  in 
the  accoapanying  chart, 
employment  exceeded  200,000 
persons  in  tliree  States 
and  New  York  City,  and 
in  eight  other  States 
ranged  between  100,000 
and  200,000  persons.  In 
order  of  total  employment, 
the  States  followed  close- 
ly the  distribution  of  the 
relief  population.  Penn- 
sylvania headed  the  list 
with  more  than  274,000 
persons  employed,  while 
a  total  of  over  256,000 
workers  gave  New  York 
City  second  place.   Il- 
linois and  Ohio  were 
next  in  order  with  about 
205,000  and  202,000  per- 
sons, respectively,  at 
work.  In  New  York  State 
(exclusive  of  New  York  City)  about  163.000  persons  were  employed  and  in  California  more  than 
159,000  workers  were  reported.  Works  Program  employment  also  exceeded  100,000  in  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 


■s^^ 


Most  of  the  total  employment  was  reported  under  the  WPA  State  Work  Programs  which 
account  for  some  77  percent  of  tlie  grand  total  for  the  United  States  and  the  four  terri- 
tories, and  from  48  to  94  percent  of  the  total  in  the  various  individual  States.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  persons  employed  under  WPA  State  Woi'k  Programs  represents  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  State  total  in  only  four  States  -  New  Mexico,  Maine,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  In  these 
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W  P  A  ,  C  C  C  .    and    Other    Agencies 


W  P  A 


c  c  c 


OtKer  A^encica 


States  the  location  of  major  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies  absorbed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  relatively  small  supply  of  relief  labor  available.   Ovri.ng  to  the  importance  of  WPA 
employment  in  most  States,  the  rank  of  any  State  is  generally  the  same  whether  taken  on  a 
WFA  basis  only  or  on  a  total  Works  Program  basis.   New  York  City  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
nead  the  list  with  240,000  and  232,000  persons,  respectively,  at  work  on  WPA  projects  on 
December  28.  WPA  employment  in  excess  of  170,000  persons  gave  Ohio  and  Illinois  the  positions 
next  in  order,  followed  by  Mew  York  State,  California  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  employed 
well  over  100,000  persons  under  their  WPA  State  Work  Programs. 

Almost  15  percent  of  the  total  Works  Program  employment  on  December  26  was  pro- 
Tided  under  Emergency  Conservation  Work  in  which  slightly  more  than  519,000  men  were  en- 
gaged on  that  date.  A  large 

EMPLOYMENT  -7  WORKS  PROJECTS  ^5^:5oo'w:rker::Vre°:m'. 

RY   ArFNriFS  ployed  in  the  Civilian  Con- 

U  1   -f^Ul^i'^ll.ll^O  servation  Corps,  more  than 

December  28.1935  9,000  were  engaged  in  con- 

servation work  on  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  4,000 
were  similarly  employed  in 
the  four  Territories. 

Projects  under 
the  supervision  of  36  other 
Federal  agencies  provided 
the  remaining  8  percent  of 
the  total  Works  Program 
employment.   The  272,000 
persons  at  work  on  these  pro- 
jects on  December  28,  were 
distributed  among  all  the 
States.   Individual  State 
totals  ranged  from  16,000 
persons  in  California  and 
14,000  in  Texas  to  370 
persons  in  Rhode  Island, 
while  in  most  instances 
betvfeen  five  and  ten 
thousand  persons  vrere  work- 
ing on  such  projects.  Em- 
ployment under  major  agencies 
is  presented  in  the 
accompanying  chart.  About 
half  the  total  employment 
under  agencies  other  than 
the  WPA  and  CCC  was  reported 
by  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  chiefly  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  employed  73,000  and 
32,000  persons,  respectively.  More  than  37,000  persons  were  working  on  projects  operated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  while  almost  17,000  persons  were  employed  on  Quartermaster  Corps 
projects,  bringing  employment  under  the  War  Department  up  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
for  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Navy  Department's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration  each  employed  about  17,000  persons.   More  than  10,000  persons 
were  also  reported  working  on  projects  operated  by  each  of  four  other  agencies,  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  and  the  Non-Federal  Division  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration. 


Agencies  excluding  WPA  and  CCC 


Agriculture 

Entomolofj.  Ptnnt  Qat 
Forest  Srrricf 
PuhUc  Hoads 
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Kcsettlement  Adm. 
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FINANCIAL  ASPECTS 


Funds  A-T&ilable 


Th«  Works  Protcram  is  generally  considered  only  in  terms  of  funds  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,   This  amount,  while  large  in  itself,   does  not 
represent  the  total  funds  which  will  be  expended  under  the  Program.  It  is  estimated  that 
1250,000,000  will  be  contributed  by  local  sponsors  of  projects  conducted  by  the  WPA,  and 
a  like  amount  by  local  sponsors  of  PWA  projects.  Further,  PWA  will  provide  almost 
♦150,000,000  from  prior  appropriations  as  loans  to  assist  in  financing  its  projects.  It 
is  evident  that  funds  provided  by  the  Act  will  be- augmented  by  an  additional  two-thirds 
of  a  billion  dollars  from  local  sources  and  from  previous  appropriations.  Jfhile  this  ad- 
ditional Sinn  represents  only  13  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  of  |4, 880,000,000,  a 
more  accurate  picture  is  afforded  by  comparing  the  1650,000,000  of  outside  funds  with  the 
♦3,000,000,000  currently  allocated  for  work  projects,  as  distinct  from  relief  grants  and 
other  purposes.  If  this  basis  of  comparison  is  used,  outside  contributions  reach  almost 
22  percent  of  the  currently  allocated  funds.  The  financial  picture  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  however,  relates  only  to  funds  appropriated  specifically  by  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935. 

Trend  of  Allocations 

Not  sinoe  the  World  War  has  the  United  States  underteGcen  a  task  comparable  in 
sire  to  the  Works  Program.  The  primary  objective  -  reemployment  of  3,500,000  persons  - 
could  not  be  accomplished  until  useful  work  projects  to  the  value  of  several  billions 
of  dollars  had  been  approved,  and  until  funds  could  be  apportioned  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  projects.  It  was  necessary  to  complete  these  preliminary  steps  within  the  space 
of  a  few  months. 


The  Qnergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  was  approved  April  8,  1935.   By  December 
of  the  same  year  Works  Prograin  employment  had  reached  three  and  a  half  million  persons. 
The  story  of  the  intervening  period  is  one  of  the  designing,  review,  and  approval  of  proj- 
ects.  Every  project  submit- 
ted by  Federal,  State  and 
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local  organizations  had  to 
be  reviewed  by  several  agen- 
cies for  usefulness,  cost,  en- 
gineering practicability,  and 
availability  of  labor  supply. 
After  approval  of  projects, 
funds  had  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  operating  agen- 
cies, always  under  careful  ad- 
ministrative safeguards.  Mater- 
ials and  supplies  had  to  be  pro- 
cured, space  rented,  personnel 
hired,  and  in  general  a  machine 
exceeding  the  size  of  the  larg- 
est industrial  organizations 
had  to  be  set  in  motion. 


The  accomplishments 
during  1935  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  at  hand.   The  accompanying  chart  compares  the  prog- 
ress in  the  allocation  of  funds,  both  in  total  and  for  work  projects  specifically,  with 
the  trend  of  employment.   During  the  early  months  of  the  Program,  allocations  for  work  proj- 
ects were  made  largely  to  agencies  which  had  been  operating  previously  under  other  appro- 
priations, such  as  Emergency  Conservation  Work,   This  agency  provided  practically  all  the 
employment  recorded  until  late  in  July.  Allocations  for  all  purposes,  including  relief 
and  administration,  rose  from  ♦lES.OOO.OOO  on  April  10  to  ♦l, 594, 000, 000  on  June  30; 
$3,316,000,000  on  September  30  and  finally  ♦4,237,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Alloca- 
tions for  work  projects  roughly  paralleled  the  total  allocations  but  comprised  an  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  the  total.   On  April  20  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  allocations 
represented  work  projects.   By  June  30,  however,  the  percentage  had  increased  to  65  and  by 
December  31  more  than  70  percent  (♦2,994,000,000)  of  the  total  allocations  had  been  made 
specifically  for  work  projects.   It  is  significant  that  the  period  of  steepest  rise  in  allo- 
cations preceded  by  some  time  the  sharpest  increase  in  employment.   This  lag  in  employment 
was  due  partly  to  the  time  element  involved  in  getting  a  project  under  way  after  the  alloca- 
tion had  been  made  and  partly  to  the  necessity  (particularly  in  the  case  of  WPA)  of  providing 
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a  large  reservoir  of  approred  projects  from  which  ooxild  be  selected  those  which  would  most 
adeqviately  utilise  the  labor  supply  available  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  By  the 
end  of  December  almost  150,000  projects  with  a  total  value  of  about  |7, 000, 000, 000  had 
been  approved* 

Status  of  Funds 

Limitations  upon  the  amounts  to  be  expended  under  specific  classes  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Act,  subject  to  alteration  only  by  the  President,  iriiose  chsmges  are  re- 
stricted to  20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  As  indicated  by  the  accompanying 

tabulation,  the  President  had 


Class 

Highways,  roads,  streets, 
and  grade  crossings 

Rural  rehabilitation  and 
relief,  irrigation  and 
reclamation 

Rural  electrification 

Housing 

Assistance  fbr  educational* 
clerical  and  professional 
persons 

Civilian  Conseirvation  Corps 

Loans  and  grants  for  pro- 
jects of  States,  Terri- 
tories and  Possessions 

Sanitation,  prevention  of 
toil  erosion,  forestation, 
flood  control,  rivers  and 
harbors,  sto. 


Amount  of 
Limitation 


Amount  Allo- 
cated Decem- 
ber  31,  1986 


#800,000,000     ♦500,671,500 


500,000,000 
100,000,000 
450,000,000 


300,000,000 
600,000,000 


242,833,640 

8,774,231 

105,159,060 


140,808,960 
522,389,000 


900,000,000  a/  1,354,269,368 


350,000,000 


214,407,809 


V 


allocated  over  $1,330,000,000 
under  the  limitation  "Loems 
and  Grants  for  Projects  of 
States"  by  the  end  of  1935, 
In  order  to  permit  the 
allocation  of  this  amoimt, 
an  Executive  Order  was 
issued  on  September  21, 
1935,  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  power  granted  to  the 
President,  increasing  the 
original  limitation  to 
♦1,700,000,000.   The  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  has 
been  allocated  almost  90 
percent  of  its  statutory  limi- 
tation of  ♦600,000,000, 
Next  in  order  of  proportion 
of  total  is  the  classifica- 
tion "Highways,  roaas, 
streets,  and  grade  crossing 
elimination"  which  has  been, 
allocated  ♦500,671,500  irom 
a  possible  maximum  of 


Increased  to  ♦l, 700, 000, 000  by  Executive 

Order  7186  on  September  21,  1935, 
♦800,000,000.  The  classification  "Sanitation,  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  forestation, 
flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  etc."  was  the  only  other  heading  under  irtiioh  allo«a- 
tions  have  been  made  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  statutory  limitation, 

STATUS  OF  ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  E.R.A.  ACT  OF  1935 


December  31,  193S 


Agenoy 

Agriculture 

Public  Roads 

Other 
Camneroe 
Interior 

Puerto  Rico  R,  Ada. 

Reolaipation 

Other 
Labor 
Navy 
Treasury 
War 
c. c,c. 
Public  Works  Ada. 

Housing 

Non-Federal 


Amount  Allocated 


500,000,000 
75,399,043 
10,452,944 

35,487,920 

84,150,000 

6,432,537 

9,334,605 

17,554,625 

51.241,066 

146,634,754 

623,479,450 

102,739,060 
343,669,712 


Agenay 

Resettlement  Adm. 

Rural  Electrification 

Veterans  Administration 

Works  Progress  Adm. 

Dnployses  Compensation 

F,E,R,A, 

Other  Agencies 

Total  Allocations 
Balance - Unal located 
but  Earmarked  for 
Work  Relief  Projects 

Total  Available 
for  Allocation 
Previous  Deductions 

Total  Appropriations 


Amotmt  Allooated 

♦  181,070,000 

11,536,517 

1,269,120 

1,162,688,914 

Com,   28,000,000 

935.930.035 

9,911,500 

♦4,236,981,642 


322,518,358 


♦4,559,500,000 

320,500,000 
♦4,880,000,000 
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Through  Deoember  31  allooationa  totalling  |4, 236, 981, 642  had  been  made.  This 
total  included  &nds  provided  for  relief,  employee  compensation,  administrative  uses, 
and  like  purposes,  in  Jiddition  to  allocations  for  work  projects.  Largest  allocations 
were  made  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  which  had  been  grsinted  $1,162,688,914  by 
the  end  of  December.   Second  in.  amount  of  allocation  was  the  Federal  Emergency  Belief  Ad- 
ministration which  received  #935,930,085  almost  exclusively  for  relief  grants  to  States, 
Of  the  $575,399,043  allooated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $500,000,000  went  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Beads  for  road  and  highway  work  and  for  grade  crossing  elimination. 
Allocations  totalling  more  than  $500,000,000  have  also  been  made  for  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work,  in  which  the  Civiliaji  Conservation  Corps  predominates,  while  the  Public  Works 
Administration  has  received  over  $100,000,000  for  housing  projects  and  more  than 
$340,000,000  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  construction  projects  in  the  various  States. 
The  allocations  to  major  agencies  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

By  the  end  of  1935  obligations  of  $2,341,000,000  had  been  incurred  against 
total  allocations  of  $4,237,000,000.   Of  the  total  obligations  $902,274,000  were  charged 
to  FERA,  $443,000,000  to  WPA,  $424,154,000  to  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  $269,235,000 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $126,894,000  to  FKk,   $88,319,000  to  the  Department  of 
War,  and  $86,980,000  to  all  other  agencies.   These  obligations  represent  not  only  funds 
actually  expended  but  also  actual,  accruing  and  anticipated  liabilities  such  as  charges 
at  the  beginning  of  a  pay  period  to  cover  payrolls  presented  for  payment  at  the  end  of 
the  pay  period,  charges  covering  contracts  awarded,  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  anticipated  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses.  Consequently,  obliga- 
tions exceed  actual  expenditures  (voucher  payments)  by  a  considerable  amount. 

Expenditures 

By  December  SI,  1935,  checks  to  the  amount  of  $1,672,394,306  had  been  issued 
against  Works  Program  ftmds.  This  sum  represents  well  over  one-third  of  the  aval  lable 
total.  Analysis  of  the  total  is  made  in  three  wayst  by  object  of  expenditures,  by  "type 
of  work  performed,  and  by  expending  agencies.  In  the  following  paragraphs  dealing  with 
expenditures,  the  facts  that  expenditures  are  identical  with  voucher  payments  (checks 
issued)  and  that  expenditures  relate  to  Federal  ERA.  Act  funds  only  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

If  grants  to  the  States  for  relief  purposes  (representing  FERA.  disbizrsaments  and 
amounting  to  about  $900,000,000)  are  excluded  from  total  Works  Program  expenditures,  an 
analysis  by  objective  classification  reflects  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  the  typical  project  dollar  had  been  spent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Nearly 
$475,000,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  all  expenditures  went  for  payrolls.  In  addition  a 
large  portion  of  the  $32,000,000  expended  for  contract  payments  constituted  payments  for 
labor.  The  total  of  more  than  $125,000,000  spent  thus  fkr  for  materials  and  supplies 
represents  about  18  percent  of  all  payments  exclusive  of  grants.  Contraotual  services 
(light,  telephone,  etc.)  comprised  4  percent,  equipment  purchased  2  percent,  and  payments 
on  contracts  5  percent  of  the  .total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  grants. 

Analysis  of  the  $1,672,394,306  expended  through  the  end  of  1935  in  terms  of  the 
general  typ«»  of  work  performed  indicates  that  over  85  percent  of  the  total  went  for  four 
major  purposest  roads,  streets  and  highways]  public  recreational  facilities)  conservation 
worki  and  grants  to  States  for  relief.   The  last  tiro  types  represent  quite  closely  the  ac- 
tivities of  two  organizations  -  the  FERA  and  -ttie  CCC,  Expenditures  for  grajits  to  States  for 
relief  purposes  correspond  roughly  to  the  amount  shoim  as  eaqjonded  by  the  FERA  in  another 
section  of  this  report;  the  same  is  true  of  eiipenditures  for  oonservatjLon  work  which  is  done 
by  the  CCC.  These  two  organizations  are  not  laical  of  the  Works  Program  as  a  iriiola^  since 
both  existed  prior  to  it,  and  their  aativities  were  continued  without  material  change  under 
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fimds  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  For  this  reason,  expendi- 
tures of  these  two  types  now  loom  relatively  large;  as  the  Works  Program  develops  the  propor- 
tions spent  for  other  purposes  will  become 
Expenditures  by  Types  of  Work,  through      increasingly  importajit. 
December  31,  1935 


Roads,  streets  and  highways 

Public  buildings 

Housing  projects 

Public  recreational  facilities 

Conservation  work 

Water  and  sewage  systems,  etc. 

Transportation  facilities 

Educational  facilities 

Grants  to  states  for  relief 

Rural  resettlement  projects 

Miscellaneous 

Administrative  expenses 

Total 


$148,753,540 

33,143,562 

12,553,948 

108,135,613 

298,983,869 

24,717,188 

29,694,720 

25,441,543 

884,595,443 

12,334,362 

35,818,213 

58,222,305 

$1,672,394,306 


The  tvro  other  types  of  work 
which  stand  out  at  present  are  highways, 
roads  and  streets,  and  public  recreational 
facilities.  Both  of  these  totals  in 
large  measure  represent  expenditures  for 
projects  conducted  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  which  has  been  able  to 
get  of f  to  an  early  start,  so  that  its 
expenditures  represent  a  comparatively 
important  part  of  the  total  at  present. 
As  indicated  above,  however,  the  pro- 
portion which  will  be  spent  for  each 
type  of  work  will  be  materially  altered 
as  time  goes  on.  The  discussion  of 
allotments  by  types  of  work,  which  appears 


elsewhere  in  this  report,  should  more  closely 
approximate  the  final  distribution  of  funds  by  type  of  work  to  be  performed. 

Of  the  regular  executive  departments,  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  lead  in  Works  Program  expenditures  through  the  end  of  1935,  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  alone  accounts  for  $66,000,000  of  Agriculture's  total  of  $82,186,712,  while  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  represents  almost  90  percent  of  Works  Program  expenditures  made  by  the  War 
Department.  However,  the  bulk  of  expenditures  thus  far  have  been  made  by  the  independent 
agencies.   Three  of  these  are  outstanding:  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  These  three  agencies 
show  respective  expenditures  of  (approximately)   $900,000,000,  $330,000,000  and  $257,000,000. 

The  relative  magnitude  of  these 

Expenditures  by  Agencies,  through 
December  51,  1935 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Navy 

Treasury 

War 

INDEPENDENT  ESTABLISHME>!TS 

Advisory  Comir.ittee  on  Allotments 

Emergency  Conservation  Work 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

General  Accounting  Office 

National  Emergency  Council 

National  Resources  Committee 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization 

Administration 
Public  Works  Administration 
Resettlement  Administration 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Veterans'  Administration 
Works  Progress  Administration 


sums,  however,  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading at  the  present  time.  The 
WPA,  which  stands  below  the  other 
two  in  cumulated  expenditures  to 
482,186,712    date,  is  showing  rapidly  increasing 
424,991    monthly  expenditures,  while 
5,020,289    similar  expenditures  of  the  FERA 

199,286    are  declining.  This  trend  is 
5,007,752    indicated  by  comparison  of  checks 
5,074,993    issued  during  two  ten  day  periods, 
8,942,573    Expenditures  of  VffA  and  FERA  stood 
34,161,329    at  the  same  level,  about 

$28,000,000,  during  the  ten  days 
1,153    from  November  20  to  November  30, 
328,210,640    However,  in  the  period  December 

111,379    20  to  December  31,  WPA  spent 
894,047,583    $54,000,000  as  against  only 

1,328,674    $10,000,000  for  FERA,  These  opposite 
738,928    trends  are  expected  to  continue, 
339,899    since  FERA  has  been  liquidated 

officially,  while  WPA  is  at  full 
7,569    employment  strength.  Among  other 
28,137,319    agencies  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
21,154,379    ministration  and  the  Resettlement 
310,240    Administration  are  notable  with 
355,208    expenditures  of  $28,000,000  and 
256.653,410    $21,000,000,  respectively. 


Total 


$1,672,394,306 
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TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Projects  operating  with  funds  provided  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935  range  over  a  wide  field  of  endeavor.  They  have  been  selected  carefully  in  the 
light  of  statutory  and  executive  provisions  from  the  much  larger  group  submitted,  A  staff 
of  engineers  scrutinized  and  made  recommendations  on  each  application  for  construction  or 
related  projects,  while  white  collar  projects  were  investigated  by  persons  having  experience 
with  this  type  of  work.   In  all  cases  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  the  community  in  which  the  work  was  planned.  Certain  types  of  projects 
were  clearly  ineligible.  These' included  projects  which  would  provide  work  ordinarily  per- 
formed by  any  Governmental  agency  and  which  would  displace  regular  employees;  projects  to 
be  executed  on  private  property,  except  those  unmistakably  for  public  benefit;  projects  de- 
scribed too  vaguely  to  permit  of  adequate  examination;  and  statistical  sxirvey  and  research 
projects  not  approved  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  organized  for  purpose  of  review.  Va- 
rious other  projects  were  disapproved  after  thorough  investigation  because  the  employment 
proposed  in  the  application  was  unduly  costly  in  terms  of  Federal  funds  (as  for  example, 
where  material  costs  were  relatively  high  and  sponsors'  contributions  were  not  available 
to  cover  them),  because  the  social  usefulness  of  the  projects  was  not  sufficiently  great, 
or  because  the  cost  was  not  justified  in  terms  of  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  community. 
In  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  variety  of  projects  to  meet  any  labor,  weather  or  other 
conditions  which  might  develop  in  any  community,  a  much  larger  group  of  projects  were  ap- 
proved for  the  State  WPA  Programs  than  can  actually  be  put  in  operation  under  the  funds  al- 
located.  In  a  similar  way  flexibility  was  sought  for  the  FilTA  and  Resettlement  programs. 

Certain  projects  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
required  in  addition  the  approval  of  the  Federal  agency  which  would  normally  have  juris- 
diction over  the  particular  type  of  work  involved.   Such  projects  included  work  on  commu- 
nity sanitation,  malaria  control,  and  mine  sealing,  all  cleared  with  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  work  on  airports,  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce;  and  flood 
control,  water  navigation,  and  bank  and  coastal  erosion  work,  all  cleared  with  the  War  De- 
partment's Corps  of  Engineers, 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page  are  shown,  for  various  types  of  work  embraced 
by  the  Works  Program,  the  funds  designated  for  each  type  and  the  amounts  under  the  follovf- 
ing  agenciesi  FiiA   projects  as  reported  on  December  26;  VJPA  projects  selected  for  operation 
through  December  31,  and  total  approved  projects  of  all  other  agencies  as  of  December  31, 
1935,   Only  funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  clearly  designated  for  work 
projects  are  shovra.  Supplementary  funds,  such  as  Federal  loans  from  other  appropriations, 
and  contributions  from  the  State  or  other  agency  sponsoring  the  project,  do  not  appear.   It 
should  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  projects  shown  in  this  tabulation  is  considerably 
less  than  the  total  allocations  made  through  December  31  ovi'ing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
data  for  Pif.'A  and  WPA  represent  projects  selected  for  operation  and  not  total  allocations. 


PROJECTS  INVOLVING  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 

AND  SEVfER  CONSTRUCTION  ARE  NUMEROUS 

UNDER  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 
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In  considering  the  projects   of  all  aganoies,    it   is   apparent   that  the  largest  al- 
locations   (over  1882,000,000  or   nearly  one-third  of  the  total)  ha-ro  been  made   for  highimy, 
road  and    street  projects.     A  wide  variety   of  work  eadsts   in  this   group.    Including  work  on 
Federal-aid  highways,    farm-to-market  roads,    city  streets,    country  byways,    grade  crossing 
elimination,    culvert  construction,    surfacing  and  grading  of  roads,  and  roadside   in^jrove- 
ments.     The  work  is   carried  on  in  cities,    towns  and  rural   districts  of  the  various  States 
and  Territories. 

Ranking   second  are  conservation  activities.     These   include  the  program  of  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work   (CCC),   although  other  than  strictly  oonservation  work,   suoh  as  cer- 
tain structural  and  road  inprovanents,   are  also  undertaken  by  this  Agency,      The  aggregate 
allocation  of  |824,784,542  for  conservation  represents  almost  30  percent  of  the  total  fundsi 
Emergency   Conservation  Work  alone  constitutes  about  19  percent   of  the  total. 

Projects  for  public  building  oonstruotion  and  repair,  totalling  ♦294,137,370,  are 
almost  11  percent  of  the  total.     This  phase  of  the  Program  «nbraoes  the   construction  of 
schools  and  various  other  public  and   Federal   buildings,   the  repair  and    Improvement  of  ex- 
isting public    structures,  and   the   cenditioning  of  adjoining  grounds  and   fticilities.     Close- 
ly allied  to  this  kind  of  project  is  the  water  and  sewer  system  group,   comprising  6  percent 
of  total  project  value,    or  more  than   1174,000,000.     Housing  projects  to  cost  almost 
♦144,000,000  are  next   in  size  of  allotment.      These  projects,    representing  about  5  percent 
of  the   total  value,   are  mostly  for   low  cost  housing  Intended  for   slum  clearance  or   subur- 
ban home  development.     Projects  for  improving  parks  and  playgrounds  and  similar  recreation- 
al faoilities  exceed  4  percent  of  the  total. 


VABUi;  OF  PROJECTS  PROSECUTED  UNBER  THE  V.ORKS  PROGRAl.:,   BY  TWiS 


Docamber  1935 


Total 

P\'fA 

V(PA  Projects  Se- 

Other 

Type  of  Work 

Entire  Pro 

f^ram  A/ 

(era  Funds) 

eoted  for  Operation 

Af^enoies 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Value 

of  Total 

Value 

of  Total 

.     Value 

of  Total 

Value 

of  Total 

Grand  Total           $2, 

,775,939,578 

100,0 

$426,351,220 

100.0 

$947,732,727 

100.0     : 

$1,401,855,631 

100.0 

High-ways,  Roads 

and  Streets 

882,316,076 

31.8 

25,418,832 

6.0 

362,421,202 

38.3 

494,476,044 

35.3 

Public  B'lii.ain^s 
■Housing  S 

294,137,370 
143,679,634 

10.6 
5.1 

171,662,890 
101,028,000 

40.3 
23.7 

87,219,588 
2,009,234 

9.2 
0.2 

35,254,892 
40,642,600 

2.5 
2.9 

Playgrounds,   Parlis 

and  Other  Recrea- 

tional Facilities 

120,357,308 

4.3 

1,610,098 

0.4 

118,721,210 

12.5 

26,000 

£/ 

Conservation 

302,200,542 

10.9 

7,143,302 

1.7 

55,087,025 

5,8 

239,970,215 

17.1 

Water  and  Sewer 

Systons 

174,279,356 

6.3 

87,844,354 

20.6 

86,187,741 

9.1 

247,261 

£/ 

Eleotrio  Utilities 

47,552,322 

1.7 

6,568,346 

1.5 

1,568,739 

0.2 

39,415,237 

2.8 

Airports  and  Other 

Transportation 

Faoilities 

33,133,241 

1.2 

6,105,470 

1,4 

23,888,285 

2.5 

3,139,486 

0.2 

Edvmational,  Profei 

s- 

sional  and 

Clerical 

102,997,342 

3.7 

— 

- 

76,897,446 

8.1 

26,099,896 

1.9 

Sewing  and  Other 

Goods 

68,892,447 

2.5 

— 

— 

68,892,447 

7.3 

— 

— 

Sanitation  and 

Health 

29,624,586 

1.1 

- 

— 

29,624,586 

aa 

— 

— 

Qnergonoy  Conser- 

vation Ifork 

522,584,000 

18.8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

522,584,000 

37.3 

Ui  soeUjuieo  us 

54,185,152 

2.0 

18,969,928 

4.4 

35,215,224 

3.7 

y    InoludoB  PWA.  grants  through  December  26,  WPA  projects  selected  for  operation  through  December  31  and 

other  agenoy  projects  through  Deoonber  31,   1935. 
^    Includes  Resettlanent  Administration  Subsistence  Homesteads. 
o/    Less  than  .05  percent. 
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In  addition  the  Works  Program  Incliides  educational,  clerical  and  professional 
projects  designed  to  provide  Jobs  for  white  collar  workers.  Allocations  for  this  type 
represent  almost  4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  work  projects.  This  group  is  followed 
closely  by  "goods"  projects  which  not  only  provide  work  such  as  sewing  for  employable 
women,  but  also  produce  clothing,  bedding  and  other  prodxiots  for  distribution  to  relief 
families.  Other  types  of  projects,  dealing  with  electric  utilities,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, sanitation  and  similar  miscellaneous  activities  instituted  under  the  Works  Pro- 
gram, account  for  the  remaining  6  percent  of  the  total. 

The  three  groups  of  agencies  indicated  in  the  table  contribute  variously  to  the 
total,  both  as  to  funds  to  be  expended  and  as  to  the  particular  emphasis  to  be  given  to 
the  different  kinds  of  work  projects.  The  projects  under  TfPA  are  in  general  amaller  un- 
dertakings, usually  to  improve  facilities  rather  than  to  initiate  major  construction  work 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  PWA  and,  in  many  instances,  by  other  agencies. 
The  highway,  road  and  street  group  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  program  for  WPA  (38  per- 
cent) and  for  other  agencies  (35  percent),  but  is  relatively  small  for  PfTA,  The  WPA  road 
projects  represent  road  repair  work  and  minor  road  construction,  often  on  lesser  highways 
and  farm-to-market  roads,  while  the  road  work  of  other  agencies  is  conducted  chiefly  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads*  progi-am  which  includes  $100,000,000  for  Federal-aid  high^. 
ways,  1196,000,000  for  grade  crossing  elimination  and  1195,000,000  for  additional  highway 
work. 


In  addition  to  the  program  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  conservation  activi- 
ties are  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  In  many 
instances  these  projects  represent  extensions  of  usual  activities  conducted  to  improve 
soil  by  Irrigation  and  erosion  control,  to  preserve  forests,  and  to  protect  animal  and 
plant  life.  Sane  conservation  work,  such  as  flood  control,  is  being  carried  on  under 
WPA  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  PWA, 

Confitruction  of  public  buildings  involving  an  expenditure  of  #171,662,890  con- 
stitutes more  than  40  percent  of  the  PWA  program  while  under  the  WPA  more  than  187,000,000 
or  9.2  percent  of  its  funds,  is  devoted  to  construction  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  repair  and 
improvement  work.  The  relatively  unimportant  construction  operations  under  the  other  par- 
ticipatiiig  agencies  consist  chiefly  of  repairs  to  regularly  maintained  field  stations  of 
certain  bureaus.  Work  on  schools  and  other  educational  buildings  comprises  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  work  on  buildings  done  by  PWA  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  WPA  re- 
pair program. 

The  ♦86,187,741  WPA  allotment  for  construction  or  modernization  of  water  and 
sewer  systems  forms  only  9.1  percent  of  its  entire  program,  whereas  the  $87,844,354  allot- 
ted for  the  same  purpose  \mder  F1TA  represents  more  than  20  percent  of  this  Administration's 
\indertaking6.  Of  the  other  agencies,  only  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  are  conducting  work 
of  this  type  and  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 


STRIP  CROPPING  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
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As  with  public  buildings  and  water  and  sewer  system  projects,  housing  activities 
under  PHA   contribute  the  largest  amount  to  the  total  devoted  to  this  type  of  work  and  hold 
a  relatively  important  position  (nearly  25  percent)  in  the  FKk   program.  The  housing  con- 
struction under  other  agencies  is  found  almost  wholly  under  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
while  such  work  has  a  minor  role  in  the  WPA  program. 

Projects  for  construction  and  improvement  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  rec- 
reational faoilities  derive  almost  all  their  funds  from  the  WPA  group  in  which  this  type 
of  work  makes  up  12.5  percent  of  the  total  project  value  at  a  cost  of  $118,721,210. 
"Goods"  and  sanitation  projects  are  prosecuted  only  under  WPA  and  together  comprise  more 
than  10  percent  of  its  activities.  Various  educational,  clerical  euad  professional,  and 
statistical  survey  projects  constitute  another  8.1  percent  of  the  WPA  program,  while  sim- 
ilar activities  under  other  agencies,  to  cost  about  a  third  as  much,  form  only  2  percent  of 
the  other  agencies'  program.  Funds  to  be  used  for  electric  utilities,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  generating  plants  and  rural  power  transmission  lines,  telephone  line  repair,  and 
miscellaneous  electrical  improvements;,  which  total  almost  $48,000,000,  will  be  spent  chief- 
ly under  the  supervision  of  other  agencies.   Trsmsportation  facility  projects,  chiefly 
airport  work,  will  expend  almost  $24,000,000  under  the  WPA,  $6,000,000  under  the  PWA,  and 
a  little  more  than  $3,000,000  under  other  agencies. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  type  of  project  has  been  limited  to  funds  provided 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  Approximately  $650,000,000  in  ad- 
ditional funds  has  been  made  available  for  the 
Works  Program  from  other  sources.  First  there 
are  sponsors'  contributions  for  WPA  projects, 
which  make  up  approximately  19  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  WPA  projects  selected  for 
operation.  Largest  contributions  have  been 
made  for  projects  involving  sanitation  and 
health,  and  public  buildings  for  which  the 
sponsors  are  footing  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  Next  in  order  come  water  supply 
and  sewer  system  projects  for  which  the  spon- 
sors contribute  almost  24  percent.   For  other 
types  of  projects  the  contributions  represent 
a  smaller  proportion  o£   total  costj though  only 
in  the  case  of  educational,  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional work  ajad  housing  projects  do  these 
fall  below  10  percent.  Funds  from  sources 
other  than  the  ERA  Act  are  also  provided  for 
PKk  non-Federal  projects.  FHk   grants  from  ERA 
funds  constitute  approximately  43  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost,  while  the  remainder  is 
made  available  partly  by  FWA  loans,  which  total 
$155,000,000,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  f\mds 
raised  locally,  which  approximate 
$265,000,000.   In  both  the  latter 
instances,  funds  are  actually  made 
available  by  local  bodies  though 
in  the  case  of  loans  this  is  effect-^ 
ed  for  the  time  being  by  borrowing 
from  FKA   fimds  provided  under  prior 
enactments. 

Some  of  the  funds  spent 
under  the  Works  Program  are  recoveir- 
able.   Projects  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  example, 
come  under  this  category.   These 
projects  are  chosen  only  after  care- 
ful engineering  and  economic  analyses 
show  that  the  projects  can  be  self- 
liquidating  (One  requirement  of  the 
Reclamation  Law  is  that  there  shall 
be  100  percent  repayment  for  all  con- 
struction done  by  the  Bureau) .   The 
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projsots  of  the  Rural  Eleotrlfioation  Administration  represent  secuied  twenty  year  loans 
at  three  percent  interest.  The  Besettlement  Administration  also  makes  rehabilitation  loans 
(though  of  smaller  amounts)  to  farmers  to  help  them  buy  new  machinery  and  to  provide  muoh 
needed  improvements.   In  a  somewhat  different  manner  the  allocations  for  surveys  of  nuiscmce, 
income  aad  liquor  taxes  in  the  6\ireau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  recoverable.   In  this  case  it 
is  expected  that  edditional  revenue  secured  as  a  result  of  the  surveys  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  outlay. 

While  many  of  the  expenditures  under  the  Works  Program  are  not  directly  recover- 
able, the  increase  in  the  publicly  owned  wealth  resulting  therefrom  is  notable.  New  high- 
ways, roads  and  streets,  new  buildings  of  all  sorts  have  been  and  are  being  constructed 
and  old  ones  repaired.   Slums  are  being  eliminated  and  replaced  with  modem  low  cost  housing 
units.   Parks  and  playgrounds,  airports  and  other  transportation  facilities,  electric  atili- 
tles,  water  supplies  and  sewer  systems  are  being  developed  and  improved.   Conservation  work 
including  erosion  control,  flood  control,  forestatlon  and  reforestation,  preserves  and  builds 
up  the  national  wealth. 

Evidence  of  this  increment  to  the  national  wealth  may  be  found  on  closer  examin- 
ation of  almost  any  of  the  outstanding  projects  or  programs.   The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
allocations  of  120,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  power  plant  at  Grand  Coulee, 
Washington,  115,000,000  for  reservoir  structure  and  dam  construction  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, ♦is, 000, 000  for  work  on  the  All-^erican  Canal  in  California  as  well  as  funds  for 
■any  other  important  projects.  The  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  will  spend 
about  ^32,000,000  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  island  territory.  The  Forest  Service  is 
carrying  on  work  to  prevent  fires  and  otherwise  preserve  the  forests.  Other  Conservation 
work  is  going  on  under  the  supervision  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (CCC)  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Several  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  carrying 
on  the  work  of  eradicating  plant  diseases,  cattle  diseases  and  harmful  insects.  There  are 
in  addition  projects  calling  for  research  eoad   statistical  surveys,  the  findings  of  which 
will  increase  the  factual  knowledge  descriptive  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
ootintry. 

Another  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  maintenance  of  certain  activities  car- 
ried on  by  State  eaid  local  Governmental  bodies  in  more  prosperous  times;  some  of  these  had 
been  neglected  during  the  depresslMi  years  because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  local  funds,  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  communities  concerned.   Improvement  and  maintenance  of  existing 
facilities  and  the  construction  of  new  public  works  often  represent  Impossible  claims  on 
the  reduced  financial  resources  of  local  Governments,   By  incorporating  this  work  under  the 
Works  Program  it  becomes  possible  not  only  to  avoid  the  losses  to  the  community  through 
such  neglect,  but  also  to  contribute  facilities  which  are  of  value  to  the  community  and 
would  be  provided  by  the  community,  were  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  WORKERS  ON  RELIEF 

Unemployed  workers  on  relief  who  possess  work  experience  come  predominantly  from 
the  manual  ocoupations.  As  shown  by  the  March  1935  relief  labor  inventory,  four-fifths  of 
the  total  workers  on  relief  fall  in  this  category.   That  these  manual  workers  are  preatly 
over-represented  on  the  relief  rolls  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  less  than  three-fiftha 
of  the  gainful  workers  in  the  general  population  normally  are  engaged  at  manual  occupations. 
Unskilled  laborers  comprise  31  percent  of  the  relief  workers  and  only  21  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  general  populationi  sami-skilled  workers  are  22  percent  of  relief  as  against 
15  percent  of  the  total  workers;  skilled  workers  and  foremen  are  15  percent  of  the  relief 
and  13  percent  of  the  total  workers;  and  domestic  and  personal  serrloe  workers  constitute 
12  percent  of  the  relief  workers  and  only  9  percent  of  the  total  gainfully  employed. 

The  remaining  fifth  of  the  persons  on  relief  who  possess  work  experience  are 
white  collar  workers  or  farmers.  Relief  workers  in  the  white  collar  occupations  are  greatly 
under-represented  when  compared  with  workers  In  the  general  population.  Only  11  percent  of 
the  workers  on  relief  as  against  30  percent  of  the  total  gainful  workers  normally  engage 
in  non-manual  ocoupations.  Professional  and  technical,  or  proprietary  and  managerial  workers 
make  up  only  3  percent  of  the  relief  workers  as  against  almost  14  percent  of  the  workers  in 
general  population,  while  office  workers  represent  only  4  percent  of  the  relief  as  against 
10  percent  of  the  total  workers.  Only  4  percent  of  the  relief  as  against  7  percent  of  the 
total  gainful  workers  normally  work  as  salesmen  or  at  allied  ocoupations,  Fann  operators 
are  also  under-represented  on  the  relief  rolls,  comprising  only  9  percent  of  all  the  workers 
on  relief  as  against  12  percent  of  the  gainful  workers  in  the  general  population.  These  data 
in  greater  detail,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  in  each  category,  are  given  in 
the  tabulation  below. 

WORKERS  ON  RELIEF  AMD  TOTAL  GAINFUL  WORKERS 

16-64  YEARS  OF  AGE,  UNITED  STATES 
Percentage  Distribution  by  Usual  Occupation 


Ocoupatiosal 
Classification 

TOTAL 

White  Collar  Workers 

Professional  and  Technical 
Proprietors,  Managers,   and  Officials 

(non-agricultural ) 
Office  Workers 
Salesmen  and  Kindred  Workers 


Manual  Workers 

Skilled  Workers  and  Foremen 
Semi-skilled  Workers 
Unskilled  laborers 

(a)  Agricultural 

(b)  Non-agricultural 
Domestic  and  Personal  Service  Workers  12.4 


Workers  on  Relief  Gainful  Workers 

(Labor  Inventory,  March,  1935)  U.  S.  Census,  April,  1930 
Total   Male    Female     Total   Male    Female 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11.2 
1.7 

9.4 

1.2 

19.3 
3.5 

1.6 

1.9 

.5 

4.3 

3.2 

9.3 

3.6 

3.1 

6.0 

79.5 

79.4 

79.9 

14.7 

18.1 

.4 

21.6 

20.6 

25.7 

10.7 

11.9 

5.2 

20.1 

24.6 

1.0 

!  12.4 

4.2 

47.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

30.2 

25.9 

45.5 

6.3 

4.1 

14.1 

7.3 

8.8 

2.2 

9.7 

6.2 

21.7 

6.9 

6.8 

7.5 

58.0 
13.1 

59.6 
16.7 

52.4 
.8 

15.3 

14.3 

18.2 

8.2 

9.1 

5.0 

12.7 

16.0 

1.4 

8.7 

3.5 

27.0 

Farmers 


9.3 


11.2 


.8 


11.8 


14.5 


2.1 


In  summary.   It   Is  evident  that  aboub   four-fifths  of  the  total  relief  labor  svipply 
with  work  experience  possesses   skills  which  can  be  directly  utilited  on  work  projects. 
About  34  percent  of  the  total  relief  workers  normally  work  at  occupations  of  the  type  foimd 
In  building  and  eonstruction  projects.     An  additional  5  percent  are   skilled  workers  and 
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TOTAL  ALL  OCCUPATrOHS 

PmF£SSIOML  ANO    TECHNICAL   MRKCnS 
ACTOM 

arcmi Tccr« 

amtibt*,  ScuLpront,  and  TcACMOia  or  Aur 

0MCHI«T«,    AaSAvEM,    METALLlMaiara 
CLCItOVMCN    ANO    ftELIllOU*    VlMKCII* 

Oni«iio)* 

Oll*fT««H 

CiMIIICeiM    (TeCHNtCAt) 
LAWCM,    Jl*«C8    AMD    JUSTICC* 
LIMARIANS    AND    Ll  IKARI AN8*    A«tl«TAMr« 
UMICIAM    ANO    TCACHBIt   OP   Huai  C 
MUR8e«f     TRAIMCD    (M    ReaitTCREO 
PMYtlCIANSf    SUMEONS,    ANO    OCHTItTt 
PLAVWOUMO    AMD    REdlCATIMUL    flORXCM 
RCPOOTCn,    EOITON*    ANO    JOUftMALItr* 
fCACHCRS 

COLLCae    iNSTRVCTOItt    ANO    PnOTESaOR* 

School   Tcacheji*  amo  Otmc*  TKACNOia   (N.C.C.) 
Othoi  PdorcuiOMAi.  PdwoNa 

SOII-PtK>rCB9IOMAL   VomcEnD 

AMT(UCTO(r«,   MOTARI»   ANO    JutTICO   OF   THE   PCACC 
TkCMNICIAM   ANO   LAWRATORV   AaSltTAHT* 

OTMn  ScMi-ftiorcwiOMAL  •omccM 

PROPfllElTORS,    UAMAQCfS   ANO   OTFICtALS 
BUILDINO   CONrAACTOn* 

roHEVTOi*,  roftcBT-ftAMoois,  ANO  TiNtai  Cauitn* 

HuCKITOtS,    PEOOLOtS,    JUW   ANO    PaQ   OCALfW 
PM^'tl    UOR'Ai    AMO   Orr'*!     TRUCK,    TAAMtroi    Co*. 

ANO    QAHAQC* 
ftCTAlL   OealOM   amo  HANAOfR*    (N.C.C.) 

OtNCR  PMOPftiETona,  MAMAQcm  ANO  OrriciALS 
ornce  vorkers 

BoOKKCCPOts,  Accountant*  and  Auoi tom* 

Casmidi*  (Except  in  Oank*) 

Clerk*  (n.c.C.) 

IICi*ENaEM  AMO  OrriCE  E)ov* 

Oppicc  Machinc  Operatois 

Qrricc  UAHAaoi*,  sank   Tcllcr* 

STCWMRAPHCR*,    STENOTTPttT*,    AND    DiCTAPMONC    OpDUTOM 
ICLEORAPH   AMO    AAOI 0   OPERATOR* 
TCLCVMONC    OPERATOR* 
TVPI*T* 

Othsi  Orrice  ■ocncai* 

SALESUCN  AND  KINORCO   nRXCRS 
CANVA*8cn*   (SOLi:iTORB,  Ant) 

COHtCRCIAL     TRAVELd* 

NCV8MV9 

REAL    E*TATE    AaCNT*   ANO     IMSURANCE    AttENTS 

SALC4NEM    AND    SalESVOMEH    {RETAIL    STOTEB) 

OTHER  Sale*  pemon*  am)  xi«>reo  •orkirs 

SKILLED  tORKERS  AM)  FOROlOt    Ih  BLDQ.    AND  CONSTR. 
Blacic»hi  th* 
BOI L£R«AKCa* 
eRICKLAVCM*    AMO   STO«eiiA*ON* 

Carfcmter* 

CCHEMT    FlHItMCt* 

EIJECTRICIAM 

FORCMEN,    CONATRUCTIOM    (CxCEPr    ROAO ) 

FOREMEM,    ROhO    ANO    STRCLT    CONOTRUCTIOH 

Opcrathi*  or  ENaiNEXR*,  Stationart  and  PonT«R.E 

COMCTR,   Iq-jtpittmj 
Painter*   (Not   in  Factort) 
PaPCD    HAHaEA* 
PUAOTCRefl* 

PLMt*o)*,  Oa*  and  Steam  Fittoi* 

RoorcR* 

Shect  Metal  WRKa* 

Stone  Cuttir*  and  Carvcr* 

Structural  iron  am>  Stko.  fowoii 

ScTTKn*,  harslc.  Stone  amo  Tilt 

Otho  Skilled  >0RKai*  ih  Sloq.  and  «KMi*rR. 

SKIUCO  ffOfSCCRS  ANO  FORCNEH    IN  NFO.   ANO  OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 
Ca*inet  Naksi* 
Co**Lois  Am  Shoe  Repairncn 

CONOUCTCRB,    STCAN    AMD    STREET    RAIUIOAO*    ANO    BUSC* 

FOREMCN    (IN   FaCTORIE*) 

FORCIICM    AMO     INRPCCTGRS     ( CXCCPT    IM    FaCTORIOI) 

Locomotive  Cjmiimecm  and  Firemcm 

UACMIHIOT*,    MiLltRiaNT*,    lOOLMAKOI* 

MCCHAMIC*    (N.E.C.  ) 

HOLAER*.    FOUNDOI*,  AMD   CA*TER*    (MCTAL) 

SAWCR* 

Skilled  iorkoi*  im  Prihtin*  and  Ch**avin( 
Tailor*  and  Fumrioi* 

TlH*«trK*    AMO    COPPCROHtTW 

HETAL   ■ORKVti   (Except  Aolo  and  Silver)   (N.E.C. ) 
Skilleo  ■orkik*   im  Nra.   and  Othcr    iMOuaiRic*   (N.E.C.) 


A/    Ba*eo  om  ccn*u*  or  eumble  momof  on  rclicp  i  n  March  1933. 
(N.CC,  )      NOT    CL*C»CME   CLA*SIFI  EO 
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SEHI-SKtLLCO  ffOWERS    IN  BUILOINQ  ANO  COMSTRUCTtON 
ARPREMTlceS    IH   BUILOIN*   AND   OOMaTRUCTIOH 
AOPMALT   IDRKeR* 

Blaoter* 

Cai**on  ttmKn* 

Calmer* 

FiRoiCN  (Stationary) 

OpOUTOR*   or    BUILDIM*   krit  COMTftUCTIOH   EQUIPMOIT 

Pipe  Later* 

ROOMCN    and    CHAIHICH    (SuRvCTIM) 

Truck  and  Tractor  Orivoi* 

■CLOER* 

Otnoi  Schi-4killo  ■orker*  ih  Sum.  and  Comtr. 

Sem-SKILLEO   miKERS   IN  ITS.   AND  OTHER  INOUSTRIES 
Baker* 

BRAKEMEN  (Railroad) 
Oclivcrtuen 

DNE»*makD>*   and   MlLLINCn* 

FiLSM,  QniNOlR*,  Burrcn*  ano  P«i.i*hcm   (HCTAl) 

FWMUCEHEM,    HEATCa*,    SWLTCRHEH 

OUARO*,    lATCMtCH   AND    OOORKCEPfR* 

hamdicraft  k>rkoi*i   Textilc,  tooo,  LCATNcn,  cuiAMie,  Etc. 

In*I0E   ftMMCR*,    UlNC* 

Operatives  (N.E.C.)  in  hp*.  aw  Allied  Imdu*trics 
Chemical  aK)  Allied   Imomtrie* 
CiaAR,  Cioarette  and  le**cca  Factoric* 
Clav,  Qla**  and  Stone  iROuotRic* 
Clothimo   Industries 

Shirt,  Collar  amo  Cupp  Factories 

Suit  aw  Coat  aw  Ore**  Factories  {■cn**  and  toiicN**} 

ClOTHIM*    IWlMTRIE*    (N.E.C.) 

Electric  liomt  aw  po*oi  Plant* 
Food  aw  beverase  Iwurtrie* 

Baker  I  a 

Slauohtoi  ano  Neat  Packiho  hou*es 

Food  and  Bcveraoe   ii»usrRic*  (n.C.C.) 
IRON  AW  Steel,  nacmimert  am>  vehicle   Inouotric* 

AUTOWOILC   FaCTORIO 

automooile  Repair  Shop* 

Blast  Fuinaccs  aw  Steel  Pollim  Kill* 

Car  aw  Railroad  Shop* 

iron  AMD  Steel,  hachimert  and  vehicle  iw**.    (N.E.C) 
lauwrie*  and  Dry  Cleamimo  E*ta*lisnmcnt« 
LuM*ai  AND  Furniture  iN0u*t*ic> 
METAL   iMOuotnic*  (Except   iron  amo  Stcel) 
PAPfR,  PRiNTiMb  and  Allied  Imduotries 
Shoe  Factories 
Textile   ihoustric* 

cotton  mill* 

VOOLCN   AND   BOROTCS   HtLL* 

Textile  imdu*t*ies  (n.c.c.) 

NiaCELLAMCOU*   and   WT   SreCI  PI  CD   HTO.    llAUSTRIIB 

Painter*,   VARHt*HENs,  Emamclois,  Ere.   (Factort) 

S*iT»««CN,  Fla««n,   amo  Tardmem  (Railroad) 

TAXICA*   ORIVGR*.    BU*   ORI  tflll*   AW   Cnauppcuw 

OTHEX   8EHI-«RILLC0    ■ORKOI*    in   HP*.    AW   Othcr    IHDURTRIC* 


UNSKILLED  LABORERS 

LABORIJI*    IN   MAHurACTURIW   AW   ALLIED    INOURTRIE* 
LABORER*    IN    Clav,    OlA*B    AW   STONE     INDUOTRIE* 

laoorers   ih  Iron  ak>  Stccl,  nacnirert  and  vemiclc 
lavorcr*  in  lumber  amo  fwhi  ture  ihduhtrie* 

La*ORCM    ih    other    HP*.     AMO    ALLIED     INDUSTRIE* 
LAOORER*   ExCCPI    ih   HP*.    AMD   ACLICO    iNpURTRIE* 

Lasorer*  ih  himc*  aw  QuARAioi,  Oil  aw  Oa*  sell* 

LABORCN*   ON   Odo    JOS*   (OEMCRAl) 

la*orera  on  Raiumao*   (Steam  and  Strict) 
laborer*  on  roao*,  street*  amd  se*cw 

LA*ORn*  IH  Store*  (iNCt.uoiNa  Pontir*) 

LAOORCR*    AMO    HELPER*    (N.E.C.)    Bl**.    AW    COWTR. 
LOMO*H«tEHEM   AMO   STCVEDflRE* 
LUW*ERHCM,    RATTCR*    ANO    BOOOCHOPPIRa 

Street  Cleaner*,  aA««A«c  him  aw  Scavoner* 

TCAtNTEM    AM)    ORATiCN 

Other  LA*oRe(*,  Except  in  Mr*,  ano  Allio 
Industries  (N.E.C. ) 

OOHESTIC  ANO   PERSONAL  SERVICE   tORKEKS 
BAR*et    AW  Beautt  Shop  BORkhi* 
Bootblack* 

Cleahr*  amo  Cnarvoicm 
Cook*  amo  Chefs  (Except  im  private  Fabilv) 
Elevator  OpiRATaR* 
Janitor*,  Caretakih*,  Sexton* 
lauwre*se*  (hot  in  laundry) 
PoRTOi*   (Except   in  Stores) 

practical  nurrcs.  ho*pi  tal  atte30amts  aw  owpiliei 
Servants  (hotel*,  Boamim*  houoev.  Etc.)  (n.e.C.  ) 
Servant*   (Private  Family) 
UlTCR*,   baitre*«c*   aw  Bartendin* 
Other  Oonotic  aw  Poirohai.  tatvicE  idrkiii* 

Farm  operators  aho  uborcrs 

Farm  Foremen,  Namaber*,  and  Ovir*icm 

Farm  lasoroi* 

Farnew 


310,401 

310,401 

- 

1,366 

1,366 

- 

1,187 

1,187 

* 

2,487 

2,487 

- 

314 

314 

- 

886 

886 

- 

23,931 

23,931 

- 

16,031 

16,011 

- 

2,894 

2,894 

- 

2,401 

2,401 

- 

204,994 

204,994 

- 

8.900 

8,900 

- 

42,810 

42,810 

- 

870,574 

628,799 

241,775 

12,507 

11,832 

675 

9,836 

9,836 

- 

33.117 

33,117 

- 

47,664 

592 

47,072 

13,901 

13,620 

2*3 

5.883 

3,883 

- 

12,663 

12,643 

18 

807 

399 

40* 

105,093 

105,093 

- 

499,242 

313,186 

186,056 

9.991 

7,054 

2,917 

14,140 

5,161 

8,979 

15,740 

14.337 

1,403 

39,914 

17,873 

42,039 

6,386 

1,104 

5,482 

25.905 

8,387 

17,318 

27,423 

8,184 

19,239 

1,072 

1,046 

26 

48,694 

24,495 

24,199 

4,752 

2,840 

1,912 

10,527 

7,188 

3,339 

33,413 

14,467 

18,948 

86,579 

82,074 

4,509 

24.277 

22,633 

1,642 

1,788 

1,767 

21 

10.797 

10,534 

261 

10,948 

10,921 

25 

38.769 

36,215 

2,954 

34.518 

10.642 

21,876 

32,296 

30.183 

2,111 

14,657 

11.245 

3,412 

19,444 

13.048 

6,396 

21.110 

14.448 

6,662 

83,781 

42.202 

41,379 

31.336 

16,381 

14,999 

9.626 

5,306 

4,W) 

42.819 

20,513 

22,3<ll 

37.304 

39,376 

17,930 

14,032 

13,423 

829 

7,435 

7,435 

- 

28.203 

27.942 

281 

80.167 

73,794 

6,371 

897,664 

888,342 

9,322 

193,740 

189,337 

6,403 

19,910 

19,655 

299 

59,336 

58,991 

365 

29,368 

29,189 

379 

86,906 

81,502 

5,404 

701 ,924 

689.005 

2,919 

42,386 

42.386 

- 

134,335 

132,332 

2,003 

68,181 

68,179 

2 

112,455 

112,434 

1 

35,954 

35.589 

365 

157.838 

157,835 

3 

13.198 

13,198 

- 

38.367 

38,363 

4 

1.000 

3,000 

- 

26,087 

28,067 

- 

IKUPCRIEHCEO   PERSOM 

PCMOM    16-24   TtAm   OP   ft    (iKCLUilVt) 
PCmOM*    25    YCAM    ANO    OvCA 

IMKNOPI  OCCUPtlin 


617,673 

170,060 

447,611 

21,301 

16,451 

4,890 

3,361 

1,327 

14 

32,879 

2,779 

10,096 

42,949 

28,544 

14,405 

9,463 

8,121 

1,342 

12,087 

28,373 

3,714 

53,681 

311 

31,168 

20,708 

20.544 

164 

20,899 

3,103 

17,796 

38,061 

16,983 

21,078 

218.130 

4,7«e 

231,338 

49,731 

15,144 

10,407 

9»,407 

21,188 

17,221 

991,038 

916,»41 

96,  M3 

2,889 

2,828 

97 

511,616 

40,921 

48,««1 

498,517 

4so,8e< 

7,645 

956,109 

282,351 

67],79( 

600,094 

264,198 

333,896 

9S8,215 

18,131 

317,882 

98,911 


70,512 
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foremen  in  manufacturing  and  other  industries  (eabinet-isakers,  foremen^  maohlnlats,  meoban- 
ios,  tinsmiths,  etc.)  with  skills  readily  convertible  to  Works  Program  employment.  Another 
9  percent,  or  about  half  of  the  semi-skilled  workers  in  manufacturing  and  allied  Industries 
(who  comprise  18  percent  of  the  total  workers  on  relief),  also  possess  skills  which  are 
fairly  easily  adapted  to  Works  Program  employment.   This  group  includes  such  workers  as  de- 
livery men,  miners,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  taxioab  drivers,  etc.  Pani  operators  and 
laborers,  irtiose  skills  oan  be  used  for  rural  oonstruotion,  reclamation,  conservation  and 
soil  erosion  projects,  comprise  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  relief  workers.  The  re- 

mainlng  11  percent  of  all  reliaf 
workers  normally  work  at  white  collar 
occupations.   This  group  includes 
persons  in  the  professions  -  engin- 
eers, teachers,  musioians,  artists, 
clergymen,  nurses,  etc.  -  as  well  as 
proprietors,  managers  and  officials, 
and  office  and  sales  workers. 


Worker*)  On  Relief  And  Total  Gainful  Workers 
In  The  United  States.  Age  lfi-64  Years 

FerceritaSP   D^^t^^huti^ll    by   Type  of  Usual   Occupatioit 

/*er    cent     of    Total 
Tgpe    or 
Occupation 


UNSKILLED  LABORtRS   L-.^^, 


y////Ay.  ■-.'.■/.-  ...■/.  ■//.-. ,  :■//  y.yy/////////////////. 


Y/mA 


SEMI-SKILLED 


SKILLED   WORKERS 


DOM.  i  PERSONAL 
SERVICE  WORKERS       t" 


It  should  be  noted  that  in 
cooiparing  the  major  occupational 
groups  mentioned  above  the  desorip- 
tion  of  the  oeoupational  background 
of  persons  on  relief  has  been  much 
simplified.   In  reality,  within  each 
major  group  are  included  persons  who 
possess  previous  work  ejqperienoe  re- 
presenting a  wide  range  of  skills. 
This  may  be  observed  in  the  table  on 
the  preoeding  page  irtiioh  relates  to 
employable  persons  on  relief  during 
Haroh,  19S5. 

In  addition  to  the  exper- 
ienced workers  discussed  above,  the 
relief  rolls  include  employable  per- 
sons with  no  previous  work  exper- 
ience who  represent  about  16  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  employable 
persons  on  relief.  They  are  mainly 
young  persons  who  have  reached  work- 
ing age  during  the  depression  years 
and  who  have  never  found  employment, 
and  housewives  iriio  have  been  forced 
upon  the  labor  market  by  economic 
necessity.  About  two-thii-ds  of  these 
inexperienced  persons  are  youths  between  16  and  26  years  of  age.  The  inexperienced  persons 
above  this  age  group  are  almost  all  women.   Only  18  percent  of  the  inexperienced  persons 
are  the  economic  heads  of  their  families.   The  remainder  are  members  of  families  i^ich  con- 
tain experienced  workers.  A  number  of  projects  designed  to  provide  useful  employasnt  and 
increase  morale,  are  being  planned  and  executed  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
inexperienced  youths  as  well  as  for  young  persons  with  work  experience. 


PROPS     MANAGERS 
AND  ornciALS 


OFFICE    WORKERS 


SALESMEN  AND 
KINDRED  WORKERS 


PROFESSIONAL   AND 
TECH    WORKERS 


Key 

Workers  an  if  lief.  Hanh  IVi'j 

Gamfully  Eniploi/eii.JiprU  19.30 
f/f*  ['..y.Ceiuaj  of  I'ofHtlallon) 
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SEWERS  FOR  SMM.L  COMMUNITIES 


CONSTRUCTING  FORMS  FOR  CONCRETE  PAVING 
TO  IMPROVE  A  RIVERSIDE  ESPLANADE 


AGENCIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  WOBKS  PROGRAM 
EXPERIENCES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  THROUGH  DECEMBER  1935 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 
RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 
OTHER  AGENCIES 


ZJ 


IV  -  WORKS  PROGRESS  AEMINISTRATIOH 


By  ExeoutiT*  Order  7054  the  Pr•8^dent  on  May  6,  1955  established  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  with  responsibility  for  the  "honest,  effioient,  speedy,  and  ooordin- 
ated  execution  of  the  work  relief  program  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  execution  of  that  pro- 
gram in  such  inanner  as  to  move  from  the  relief  rolls  to  work  on  such  projects  or  in  pri- 
vate employment,  the  maximvnn  nunber  of  persons  in  the  shortest  time  possible.*  To  dlsoharge 
this  responsibility  the  WPA  was  given,  in  addition  to  its  general  coordinating  powers  with 
respect  to  the  entire  program,  the  authority  to  oarry  on  small,  useful  projects  to  provide 
a  maximxan  of  employment,  insofar  as  this  is  not  provided  on  projects  operated  by  other  agen- 
oies* 

To  oarry  out  the  program  State  Administrations  have  been  set  up.  These  State 
Administrations  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  policies  within  the  States,  and  with 
direct  supervision  of  projects  of  a  State<wide  nature.  Actual  supervision  of  projects  of 
more  local ited  scope  is  delegated  to  more  than  SCO  work  district  administrations  whioh 
have  been  set  up  as  a  major  units  of  operation  within  the  States.  Further  details  regard- 
ing the  operating  procedure  of  the  WPA  are  given  in  a  later  seotion  of  this  report. 

Through  December  31,  1955  allocations  of  $1,162,688,914  to  the  WPA  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ccmptroller  General,  Of  this  total  11,070,532,646  covers  work  projects  oper- 
ated under  the  State  Work  Programs  and  WPA  Sponsored  Federal  Projects.  The  total  also  in- 
cludes $47,156,268  for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  set  up  within  the  WPA  by  Execu- 
tive Order,  and  $45,000,000  for  administrative  purposes. 


TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  ON  THB  WPA  PROGRAM 


Nearly  163,000  projects  were  available  by  January  15,  1936  for  operation  under 
the  various  State  organiiationa  of  the  WPA,  a  panel  that  would  require  about  $4,680,000,000 
of  Federal  funds  if  all  were  to  be  prosecuted.  The  distribution  of  these  projects,  by  type, 
is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  As  indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart,  proj- 
ects totalling  almost  $4,600,000,000  had  bean  approved  for  operation  by  Deoember  31,  1935, 
while  at  the  same  time  only  $1,117,688,914  had  been  allocated  for  work  projects  and  NYA  ao- 
tivities.  The  excess  of  the  value  of  approved  projects  over  allocations  is  intended  to  per- 
mit flexibility  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  operation,  in  accordance  with  the  available 
labor  supply,  cost,  weather  conditions,  and  other  factors  associated  with  the  needs  of  the 
various  comnunities. 

Highway,  road  and  street  projects  cosprise  about  40  percent  in  value  and  32  per- 
cent in  Bimber  of  all  approvals.  This  category,  consisting  primarily  of  work  on  farm-to- 
market  reads,  nxxibered  road 
systems  (exclusive  of  Federal 
highways)  and  oity  streets, 
also  includes  construction 
and  repair  of  bridges,  via- 
ducts, culverts,  roadside 
ditches,  drains,  retaining 
walls  and  other  roadside  Im- 
provements, The  preponder- 
ance of  this  type  of  project 
may  be  explained  in  terns  ef 
the  constant  pressure  from 
the  public  for  construction 
of  new,  and  repair  of  exist- 
ing roads  and  the  relative 
facility  with  which  projeot 
applications  for  such  work 
oould  be  submitted,  sinoe 
the  ejqjerienoe  of  publlo  ad- 
ministrative bodies  with 
•treet  and  road  projects 
oould  readily  be  drawn  upon. 


MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS 
5.0001 


WPA  WORK    PROJECTS 

VALUE  OF  FROJEtTS  APFROVED!  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Prvsidenlul  jjppropab 


MILLIONS  OF 

PERSONS 

15.0 


NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  *PA  PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  TYPES 

JANUARY    15,     1936 


TYK   OF   PROJECt 


NUMBER 


PROJECT* 


PERCOIT 


NET   PROJECT  VALUE 


DOLLAR* 


PERCENT 


GRAND  TOTAL  162,847 

HIOIflUYt    ROADS    ANO   STREET!  S1,S79 

HiaHWAYS   ANO   ROADS  27,410 

STREETS   AND   ALLEYS  13,205 

SiDESALKS  Curbs  and  Gutters  4,472 

Roadside   Improvements  995 

Bridqes  viaducts  and  Culverts  3,513 

Other  1,964 

Public  buildinos  36,848 

Adninistrative  2,820 

Charitable  Medical  ano  mental  2,045 

Educational  18,897 

Social  and  Recreational  3,900 

Penal  and  Corrective  405 

Federal  qovernuent  Buildinss  484 

Improvement  to  Buildings  and  Grounds  3,314 

HOUBINC  13 

Demolition  296 

Other  2,M3 

Parks  and  puyorounds  9,477 

Athletic  Fields  699 

PARKS  7,5B3 

Beaches  and  Ssimuinq  pools  732 

Other  503 

Flood  control  and  other  Conservation  7,305 

Forestation  704 

Erosion  and  Land  Utilization  Control  743 

iRRIfiATION   AND  lATER  2,715 

Other  3,143 

PUBLIC    utilities  13,575 

■ATER  Purification  and  Supply  4,495 

Severe  and  Disposal  Plants  8,125 

Electrification  474 

OTHER  481 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation  2,071 

Navisation  444 

Airports  and  Air»ays  1,568 

OTHER  59 

Educational,  professional  and  clerical  24,686 

Educational  2,429 

Clerical  7,601 

Professional  and  Technical  6,070 

Research  Statistical  and  Non-Statistical  Surveys  5,484 

Recreation  Oraua  art  and  music  2,720 

Other  382 

SEW I NO   AND    OTHER   GOODS  8,629 

Se*INS  6,153 

OTHER  2,476 

Sanitation  and  Health  3,868 

miscellaneous  4,809 

Distribution  of  Surplus  commodities  2,841 

projects  not  elsewhere  CLASsirieo  1,968 


100.0 

31.7 

16.8 
8.1 
2.6 
0.6 
2.2 
1.2 

22.6 

1.7 
1.3 
11.6 
2.4 
0.2 
0.3 
3.3 

0.2 
1.6 

9.6 

0.4 
4.7 
0.4 
0.3 

4.5 

0.4 
0.5 
1.7 
1.9 

8.3 

2.7 
5.0 
0.3 
0,3 

1.3 

0.3 
1.0 


15.2 

1.5 
4.7 
3.7 
3.4 
1.7 
0.2 

5^ 

3.8 
1.S 

2.4 

2.9 

1.7 

1.2 


$4,579,359,147 

1,810,118,848 

1,060,086,839 

443,392,030 

121,421,844 

25,321,450 

49,209,047 

110,687,638 

487,146,993 

34,738,426 

80,100,147 

147,762,246 

91,096,028 

4,217,805 

20,600,897 

50,696,873 

196,997 

8,951,221 
48,786,353 

399,211,378 

11,923,174 

354,529,028 

12,510,530 

20,248,646 

293.807,134 


55,396,133 

25,069,875 

125,923,144 

87,417,982 

482,443,701 

100,920,017 

361,259,040 

9,050,901 

11,213,743 

152,706,428 

38,137,428 

108,199,669 

6,369,331 

441,927,727 

66,860,744 
93,307,024 
122,357,546 
89,947,141 
66,703,844 
2,751,428 

295,553,584 

233,209,728 
42,343,856 

124,144,184 

92,299,170 

20,871,921 
71,427,249 


100.0 

39.5 

23.1 
9,7 
2.6 
0.6 
1.1 
2.4 

10.6 

0.8 
1.7 
3.2 
2.0 

0.1 
0.4 
1.1 

0.2 
1.1 

8.7 

0.3 
7.7 

0.3 
0.4 

6.4 

1.2 
0.6 
2.7 
1.9 

10.5 

2.2 

7.9 
0.2 
0.2 

3.3 

0.8 
2.4 
0.1 

9.7 

1.5 
2.0 
2.7 
2.0 
1.4 
0.1 

6.5 

5.6 
0.9 

2.7 

2.1 

0.5 
1.6 
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ProjeotB  InvolTing  nork  on  publlo  buildings  are  the  next  largest  group,  olosely 
followed  by  iewer  and  water  systems  and  other  publio  utilities,  Eaoh  of  these  constitutes 
almost  11  percent  of  the  total  value  of  WPA  projects.  In  the  publio  buildings  group,  the 
oonstruotlon  emd  repair  of  sohoolhouses  «aid  other  educational  buildings  predominate.  With- 
in the  publio  utilities  group  about  three-quarters  of  the  value  is  represented  by  project* 
involving  the  repair  and  new  oonstruotlon  of  sowers,  sewage  systems  and  disposal  plants. 

White  collar  projects  of  an  educational,  olerloal,  professional  and  social  nature 
make  up  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  approved  projects.  Among  these  edu- 
cational projects  providing  vocational  training  classes,  general  adult  education,  nursery 
schools,  literacy  classes,  and  domestic  instruction  will  give  work  to  many  unemployed 
teachers.  Projects  such  as  making  inventories  of  publio  property,  renovating  and  recopying 
publio  records,  coding,  indexing,  and  filing  are  to  provide  work  for  persons  of  clerical 
training.  Along  lines  of  publio  health  and  welfare  are  projects  for  nursing,  and  also  for 
the  preparation  of  Ixmohes  for  undemoiurlshed  school  children.  Ppojeots  for  research  and 
surveys  include  studies  of  farm  labor  conditions,  building  constmction  permits,  real 
property  inventories.  Imports,  oonsumption  of  goods  and  services  by  urban  €md  rural  fami- 
lies, rural  realty,  statistics  of  crime,  and  other  studies  of  a  similar  nature. 

Park  and  playground  projects,  largely  for  the  improvement  of  local.  State  and 
Federal  parks,  represent  almost  9  percent  of  the  value  of  all  approved  projects,  while 
goods  projects  are  next  in  order  with  about  7  p«roeitt  of  the  total  value.  The  latter  not 
only  provide  work  for  xmskilled  women  workers,  but  also  supply  clothes,  bed  linen,  mat- 
tresses, and  the  like  for  needy  families.  Conservation  projects,  the  only  other  type  re- 
presenting more  than  five  percent  of  the  total  value  of  approvals,  airport  and  other  trans- 
portation projects,  sanitation  and  health  projeots,  and  miscelleoieous  activities  complete 
the  register  of  approved  WPA  projects. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  Program  that  projects  originate  in  applications  of 
local  governments,  submitted  by  than  to  the  WPA,  Review  by  WPA  prior  to  approval  is  pro- 
vided to  insure  ooii5atiblli-ty  with  the  needs  and  policies  of  the  Works  Program. 


PROJECTS  SELECTED  FOR  OPERATION 

The  projects  dlsoussed  above  are  those  which  ha 
From  this  reservoir.  State  Works  Progress  Administrators 
operation.  In  makine  seleotlona  the  administrators  have 


WPA  FKOJECTS  SELECTCD  A  OPERATION 


Through  December  31, 1935 


Tiipc  of  Project 

/iifjhfriti/.^  Mfir/  Rtmrf^.  etc 

Sfi-frnartti  J/frya) 

f'itrtti   fo  .if/trket  and 
Of/irr  .yeco/ltfar{/  Roads 

t'/irhs   and  Ptjiygroitnda 
.>>fri't*rf  and  jilleys 

riiMir  XuiUinfi 

lyatrr  Suppif/  and 
Seicfr  St/srems 

i^diKAdonal.  ProfesJional 
and  Clerical 

Sewing  and  Other 
Goods  Projects 

Flood  Control  and 
Ottter  Conservation 

Sanitation   and  ffealth 
Airports  and  Afaoigation 
All   Other 


Total      Cmi      In     tlUlloiu     tf    Dollars 

to  to  «0  lOo         ito  /M  lao 

I   I    I   .   I    I    i   I   I   I    I   I    I   I   .    I   I   I   I    I   I   I   I   I   I 


vo  received  Presidential  approval, 
have  made  seleotlona  for  actual 
had  to  recogniee  such  limiting 
factors  as  the  residence  and 
•kill  of  eligible  workers,  the 
funds  available  (both  sponsors' 
oontributions  and  Federal  money), 
weather  conditions  and  the  ne- 
oesalty  of  completing  jobs  or 
units  of  jobs  onoe  begun. 

Althoxigh  developments 
were  more  rapid  in  certain  States 
than  in  o-Uiers,  by  December  81 
more  than  69,000  work  projects 
had  already  been  seleoted  for 
operation  at  a  total  estimated 
oost  of  almost  ♦1,170,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  sponsoring  State 
and  local  Governmental  bodies 
will  contribute  222  million  dol- 
lars or  about  19  percent  of  the 
total  oost.  Four  major  types 
of  publio  improvements  -  those 
for  highway,  road  and  street 
projects,  public  buildings,  wa- 
ter supply  and  sewer  systems, 
and  parks  and  playgrounds  -  ao- 
oount  for  about  71  percent  of 
the  total  oost  of  the  projeott 
■eleoted  for  prosecution. 


iPA    PROJCCTS   SELECTED   FOR   OPERATION  BY  TYPES 
OecEUBER  31,   1935 


Type  of  project 


(1) 


GRAND    TOTAL 

HIGHWAYS,   Roads,   md  Streets  -  Total 
highways 

Farm  to  market  and  other  secondary  roade 
street?  and  alleys 
Bridges  and  viaducts 

GRADE    crossing    ELIMINATION 

Other  a/ 

PucLic  Buildings  -  Total 
Educational  Duildincs 
Federal  GovERrjvENi  Buildi>jgs 
Other  a/ 

housing 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Flood  CorjiROL  and  other  Conservation  -  Total 
Forestati  o;i 

Erosion  control  and  latjo  util!2ation 
Irrigation  and  water  conservation 
Other  a/ 

'AAir^  Supply  and  Sewer  systems  —  Total 

WATEr.  PI  riFICATION  AND  SUPPLY 

Sewer  Systems 
Other  A/ 

electric  UTILITIES  -  Total 

Generating  pla'jt  and  equip  tnt 
Transmission  and  distribution  lines 

OTHER' a/ 

TfANSPorTATiON  -  Total 
aippopis  and  aipv.ayo 
Other  a/ 


EOtXATIONAL,     PPOFECt-IONAL,     Ar:D    CLEFICAL 

Educational 

Clefical 

FnoFEss(o::AL  a:.'D  technical 

Research  and  Statistical  Surveys 

ART,     LITERARY,     ANfj    f:ECREAT  1 0^  AL 

Other  a/ 

Gooc«   Projects  -  Total 
Semng 

OTviZK  a/ 
SANITATIPh    AIJ-i    'i^ALTH 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Total 


Number  ' 

TOTAL  Approved  Cost 

ESTI-MTE 

or 

Total  Cost 

IB  P  A 

Sponsors' 

Percent 

Projects 

Funds 
Dollars 

Contribution 
Dollars 

Contributed 
By  Sponsors 

Dollars 

Percent 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

69,152 

1,169,650,800 

100.0 

947,732,727 

221,918,153 

19.0 

23,105 

461,033,337 

39.5 

362,421,202 

99,212,135 

21.5 

330 

9,233, 7W 

0.8 

6,476,712 

2,757,072 

Z9.9 

9,320 

158,753,730 

13.6 

116,417,003 

12,336,667 

20.7 

4,955 

121,358,621 

10.4 

99,509,335 

21,049,286 

18.0 

997 

11,171,466 

1.0 

8,310,461 

2,8t1,005 

25.6 

26 

245,623 

0.0 

204,676 

40,952 

16.7 

6,975 

160,870,108 

13.7 

131,502,955 

29,367,153 

18.3 

9,508 

115,624,103 

9.9 

87,219,588 

28,604,515 

24.7 

5,266 

43,403,132 

4.2 

34,767,775 

13,720,407 

28.3 

222 

(3,123,770 

0.5 

5,566,907 

556,863 

9.1 

4,020 

61,212,151 

5.2 

46,384,906 

14,327,245 

23.4 

56 

2, 162, 93 H 

0.2 

2,009,234 

153,704 

7.1 

4,892 

136,208,262 

11.6 

113,721,210 

17,407,072 

12.8 

2,989 

c5,&a1, J05 

5.6 

55,087,025 

9,994,330 

15.4 

252 

2,883,562 

0.3 

2,627,461 

256,101 

8.9 

293 

0,002,1 "2 

0.5 

3,447,174 

2,555,018 

42.6 

1,725 

42,307,428 

3.6 

36,986,809 

5,320,619 

12.8 

729 

13,386,723 

1.2 

12,025,581 

1,863,142 

13.4 

6,256 

112,873,138 

9.6 

86,187,741 

26,690,397 

23.6 

1,990 

30,336,148 

2.6 

21,015,104 

9,321,044 

30.7 

3,988 

77,591,107 

6.6 

61,526,236 

16,064,871 

20,7 

278 

4,950,383 

.4 

3,640,401 

1,304,482 

26.3 

130 

2,035,701 

0.2 

1,563,739 

400,962 

22.9 

16 

112,417 

0.0 

7:, CI  7 

39,800 

35.4 

52 

1,060,222 

0.1 

825,707 

234,515 

22.1 

62 

863,062 

0.1 

670,415 

152,647 

22.3 

470 

2e,196,'»C5 

2.4 

23,P83,2:;5 

4,30C,120 

15.3 

32B 

2Z,r.7O,150 

1.9 

19,323,401 

3,246,749 

14.4 

142 

3,C-20,2r.5 

0.5 

4,554,884 

1,0c1,371 

IS. 9 

10,109 

84,829,306 

7.3 

76,097,  .^46 

7,931,860 

9.4 

2,201 

15,437, :C9 

1.3 

13,135,421 

2,?9'i,o:-t? 

14.0 

1,731 

6,842,302 

0.6 

6,002,434 

840,368 

12.3 

3,037 

2C,72S,92U 

1.8 

10,296,094 

2,427,834 

11.7 

1,068 

13,931,194 

1.2 

12,849,122 

1,082,072 

7.8 

1,672 

23,62G,=30 

2.0 

22,712,200 

916,630 

3.9 

400 

4,163,043 

0.4 

3,897,175 

365,068 

8.6 

4,028 

77,256,241 

6.6 

68,892,4^7 

8,363,791 

10.8 

3,592 

60,r2a,536 

5.2 

55,859,035 

4,969,501 

8.2 

1,23e 

10,-127,705 

1.-. 

13,033,412 

3,394,293 

20.7 

t,3W 

39,=31,E:2 

3.^, 

:9,l24.5"6 

10,200,906 

25.6 

4,500 

43,712, "72 

2.7 

35,215,224 

0,497,740 

19.4 

A/  Includes,  projects  CLASCiri^sLE  under  wore  than  one  or   TTit  meadince  above 
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Most   important  are  projeots  for  the  oonstruotlon  and  repair  of  highways,   roada, 
bridges  and   otreets.     This  group  oonatitutea  39,5  percent  of  the  total   cost  of  all  projeots 
selected  for  operation  through  December  31,    1935.      For  this  section  of  the  program  approxi- 
mately 22  percent   of  the  funds  are  being  contributed  by  sponsors.     About  one-third  of  all 
funds  to  be  expended  on  the  entire  road  and   street  program  will  be  devoted  to  extensions 

and   improvements   of   farm-to-market   roada. 


Value  Or  WPA  Projects 
Selected  For  Operation 

Through   Dicfmber  31, 143^ 


Improvements  to  community   recreational 
facilities,   which  consist   largely  of  parks   and 
playgrounds,    constitute   11,6   percent   of  the   total 
cost.      Repair  and  construction  of  public  build- 
ings  such  as   schools,   hospitals,   children's  homes, 
libraries,   city  halls  and  courthouses  will   require 
9,9   percent   of  the    total   expenditures.      Sponsors 
are  contributing  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
cost   of  these  work  projects.     Construction  and 
modernisation  of  water   supply  and   sewer   systems 
will   involve  expenditures  amounting  to  9.6  percent 
of  the    total. 

Other  important   items   in  the  program 
include  flood  control  and  conservation  projects 
vital  to  the   preservation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  prevention  of   property  deunage  and  loss 
of  life,   which  amount  to   5,6   percent   of  the   total. 
Also   included  are   sewing,   canning  and  other  pro- 
jects for   the  production  of   simple  necessities 
for  distribution  among  the   needy,   which  account 
for  6,6  percent  of  the  total  cost.      These  pro- 
jects will  provide  employment  for  women  from  re- 
lief rolls. 


Transportation  projects,   nearly  all   of  which  relate  to  airports  and  airway  facili- 
ties,   amount  to  2.4   percent  of  the   total  cost   of  the  program,  while     sanitation  and  health  pro- 
jects,  housing,    electric   utilities  and  miscellaneous  projects  respectively  constitute  3.4, 
0.2,      0.2.   and  3,7  percent  of  the  total  cost.     Employment    for  educational,   professional  and 
clerical   persons  is  to  be  provided  on  projects  calling   for  the  expenditure  of  7,3  percent  of 
the  total  funds,   based  on   selections  for  operation  through  December  31. 

Comparison  betJ/een  major  classes  of  projects  approved  by  the  President  and  those 
selected  for  operation  with  respect  to  the  cost  in  terms  of  Federal  f\mds  can  be  made  by 
reference  to  the   table  below.     For   only  one  class  of  projects,    park  and   playground  work,    is 
the   percentage  of  the  total   selected  for  operation  markedly  different  from  the   corresponding 
project  approvals. 

APPROVED  WPA  PROJECTS  AflD  PROJECTS  SELECTED 
FOR  OPERATION,    BY  TYPE  OF  WOPJC 


Typo  of  Work 


Projects  Approved  by 

Projects 

Selected  for 

the  President 

Ope 

ration 

January  15, 

1936 

December  31,  1935 

Value 

Percent 

Value 

Percent 

(V/PA  F'jnde) 

of  total 

(V/PA  Funds) 

of  Total 

$4,579,359,147 

100.0 

$947,732,727 

100.0 

1,810,118,848 

39.6 

362,421,202 

38.3 

487,146,993 

10.6 

89,228,822 

9,4 

399,211,378 

8,7 

118,721,210 

12.5 

293,807,134 

6.4 

55,087,025 

5,8 

482,443,701 

10.5 

87,756,480 

9,3 

152,706,428 

3.3 

23,888,285 

2.5 

441,927,727 

9.7 

76,897,446 

8.1 

295,553,584 

6,5 

68,892,447 

7.3 

124,144,184 

2,7 

29,624,586 

3,1 

92,299,170 

2,0 

35,215,224 

3,7 

Grand  Total 

High'wayB,  Roads  and  Streets 

Public  Buildings,    including  Housing 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Flood  Control  and  Other  Conservation 

Public  Lftilities 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation 

Ediioatioaal,   Professional  and  Clerical  Projects 

Sewing  and  Other  Goods  Projects 

Sani-tation  and  Health 

|.'isoell*neous 
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A  olasslfloatlon  of  WPA  projects  baaad  on  oonetxMotion  as  contrasted  with  non- 
oonstruotion  typos  reveals  that  oonstruotion  projects  aooovmt  for  81,1  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  projects  selected  for  operation  through  December  31,  1935;  non-construotion  type* 
including  professional  and  clerical  projects,  goods  projects,  forestation,  erosion  control, 
improvements  to  grounds  around  public  buildings,  etc.  account  for  the  reDMiining  18.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  When  oonstruotion  projects  are  further  subdivided,  distinguishing 
new  oonstruotion  from  repairs,  modernization  and  improvements,  it  is  found  that  the  former 
represents  36.2  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  and  the  latter  44.9  percent. 
These  data  are  presented  in  the  tabulation  below. 

;VPA  COl.'STRXTICK-  A!,T)  :I0N-C0::ST:iU3TI0::  I'ROJECTS  SSLWi'ED  FOR  OPEFlATIOM 
CT.J.!UIiATrVi;  T:J>CUG!I  DBCn.3EP.  31,   1035 


Nvmber  of 
Projects 

Total  Approved 

Cost 

Estimat  e 

Type  of  Vfork 

Amount 

Percent  of  Total 

Grand  Total 

69,152 

$1,169,650,880 

100.0 

Coastruotion  projects  -  total 

49,065 

948,544,645 

81.1 

A.   KoTf  construction 

22,384 

424,066,893 

36.2 

Hi,rf)iv;ays,    rorxds,    and  streets 

9,046 

135,157,126 

11.6 

Public  buildings 

3,109 

46,014,603 

3.5 

Other  nerw  oonstruotion 

10,229 

242,895,164 

20.7 

B.  Repairs,  Modernization  and  iDiproTrements 

26,681 

524,477,752 

44.9 

HiAtrays,  roads  and  streets 

14,059 

326,476,211 

27.9 

Public  buildings 

6,399 

69,809,500 

6.0 

Other  repairs 

6,223 

128,192,041 

11.0 

Non-oonstruction  projects  -  total  kf 

20,087 

221,106,235 

18.9 

kj  Includes  forestation  and  erosion  control,   educational,   professional  and  olerloal  projects,   goods 
projects,   health  projects,  etc. 

From  the  table  on  page  SO  the  total  estimated  cost  of  projects  selected  for  opera- 
tion through  December  31,  1935,  is  seen  to  be  ♦1,169,650,880,  of  which  sponsors'  contribu- 
tions amount  to  ♦221,918,153  or  19.0  percent  of  the  total.  Sponsors'  contributions  geneirally 
represent  pledges  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  as  indicated  by  the  following  summary. 

Amount  Percent  Distribution 

Total  amount  pledged  by  sponsors      ♦221,918,153  100.0 

Direct  labor  30,144,604  13.6 

Materials,  supplies  and  equipment    191,773,649  36.4 

In  contrast,  4  out  of  every  5  dollars  to  be  expended  on  these  projects  from  WPA  funds  go 
directly  to  the  workers  In  the  form  of  wages.   That  WPA  funds  are  used  chiefly  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  is  indicated  below. 

Amount  Percent  Distribution 

Total  cost  in  WPA  funds  ♦947,732,727  100.0 

Direct  labor  743,412,607  78.7 

Materials,  supplies  and  equipment    202,320,120  21.8 

The  faot  that  sponsors'  contributions  are  large  and  consist  chiefly  of  materials 
permits  the  development  of  substantial  projects  without  diverting  a  large  proportion  of 
Federal  funds  from  the  major  purpose  of  providing  for  the  wages  of  relief  workers.   The 
chart  on  page  31  illustrates  the  great  difference  between  the  purposes  for  which  WPA  funds 
and  sponsors'  contributions  are  utilized. 
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FAEM-TO-MAKKET  ROADS 

Among  the  types  of  projeote  included  under  TTPA  State  Work  Programs,  farm-to- 
marlcet  road  work  is  outstanding  both  in  Its  relatlTe  s-'ope  and  In  resultant  economic  and 
social  benefits.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  65  percent  of  the  nation's  farms  are  situated 
on  unimproved  dirt  roads.  Consequently  a  large  portion  of  the  20,000,000  people  who  re- 
side on  these  farms  are  periodically  subject  to  being  marooned  in  bad  weather,  unable  to 
get  their  children  to  school  and  their  produce  to  market  or  loading  points,  or  to  secure 
supplies  and  medical  aid,  or  even  to  receive  their  mail. 

The  Farm-to-market  road  work  undert;aken  as  part  of  the  WPA  State  Work  Programs 
is  directed  toward  providing  adequate  transportation  facilities  in  rural  areas*   It  con- 
templates not  the  construction  of  hard  finished  highways,  but  general  improvement  of  the 
lees  frequented  but  more  extensive  dirt  roads  and  trails.  The  work  of  converting  a  road- 
way Into  an  adequate  thoroughfare  ranges  frcsn  the  construction  of  new  culverts  and  exten- 
sive surfacing,  gravelling  and  drainage  to  the  filling  in  of  hollows  and  ditches. 

Projects  definitely  classifiable  as  farm-to^narket  roads  formed  more  than  14 
percent  (on  the  basis  of  estimated  total  cost)  of  all  WPA  projects  selected  for  operation 

by  State  Administrators  through 
December  31.   The  total  cost  of 
such  road  projects  either 
started  or  ready  to  get  under 
way  by  this  date  amounted  to 
*bout  1159,000,000  of  which 
almost  27  percent  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  nponsors.   In 
only  five  other  types  of  proj- 
ects, all  much  less  impoi^ant 
in  terms  of  estimated  cost,  do 
the  sponsors  put  up  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  projects  selected  for 
operation  xinder  the  various 
State  Work  Programs.  The  re- 
ports from  48  States  which 
yielded  the  above  information 
also  indicate  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  WPA  funds 
used  on  farm-to-market  road 
STONE  SURFACIBG  FOR  RURAL  ROADS  projects  will  be  spent  for 

wages.  The  bulk  of  sponsors' 
contributions  will  be  used  for  material  purchases  and  other  costs  with  under  15  percent 
going  for  wages.  Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  farm-to-market  road  work  initiated  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  these  reports,  about  60  percent  will  be  spent  for  payrolls.   In 
addition  to  work  definitely  classifiable  as  farm-to-markat  roads,  an  indeterminate  portion 
or  bridge,  viaduct,  and  miscellaneous  road  projects  also  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  rural  roads.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  to  replace  a  ford  which  made  an  otherwise  ade- 
quate road  impassable  during  some  seasons  may  actually  belong  under  the  farm-to-market  cate- 
gory.  It  Is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  data  covering  farm-to-market  road  work,  as  such, 
presented  here  and  in  the  table  on  page  32  of  this  report  understate  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  actual  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  to  improve  rural  road  systems. 

Outstanding  among  States  with  farm-to-market  road  progrema  are  Texas,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  in  irtiich  projects  with  an  estimated  total  cost  of  between  10  and  17 
million  dollars  are  being  undertaken,  and  which  together  have  about  a  third  of  the  total 
farm-to-market  road  work  within  their  boundaries.  California,  New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia  also  report  between  5  and  10  million  dollars  in  proj- 
ects of  this  type  underway  or  ready  to  start. 

Another  aspect  of  the  relative  importance  of  farm-to-market  road  woric  is  brought 
out  by  the  relationship  of  projects  of  this  type  to  the  entire  work  prograjus  of  individual 
States,  Texas  occupies  the  foremost  position  on  this  basis  also,  with  46  percent  of  its 
projects  involving  work  on  farm-to-market  roads,  irtille  West  Virginia  and  Ai-kansas  arc  next 
in  order  with  37  percent.  More  than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  all  projects  selected  for 
operation  in  Vermont,  Maine,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee  represent  this  type  of  work. 


The  nximber  of  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects,  as  represonted  by  the  payrolls 
ending  within  the  month  of  December,  indicate  that  about  360,000  men  were  working  on 
farm-to-market  road  projects  in  47  States  (Delaware  has  no  projects  of  this  sort).   In 
terms  of  the  total  employment  on  f ann-to-market  road  projects  Ohio  headed  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Texas.   However,  owing  to  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  State  Work  Programs  and  in  the  speed  with  whloh  they  got  under  way, 
a  more  accurate  gauge  of  the  importance  of  this  work  in  providing  employment  is  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  farm-to-market  road  work  to  total  State  employment  on 
WPA  projects.  On  this  basis  West  Virginia  is  outstanding,  with  56  percent  of  its  workers 
employed  on  this  work.  In  Vermont  about  37  percent  and  in  Tennesaet  »<r*1  Arkansas  about 
33  percent  of  all  WPA  workers  were  so  employed.  Only  slightly  smaller  ratios  to  total 
employment  were  noted  in  most  of  the  other  States  which  had  sizable  farm-to-market  road 
programs,  despite  the  hampering  effect  of  winter  weather  on  some  of  the  v;ork  involved 
in  these  projects  in  the  northern  States, 

FILLING  IN  A  SWAMP  ROADBED  AND  IMPROVING 
DRAINAGE  BY  DITCH  WOPJC  AND  REVETMENTS  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  RURAL  TRANSPORTATION 


WPA  AIRPORT  PROJECTS  AND  AIDS  TO  AIR  NAVIGATION 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  Importance  of  air  travel  in  the  United  States, 
\'IFA   State  Work  Programs  provide  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  airports  and  aids  to  air 
navigation  on  an  extensive  soale.  Work  is  under  way  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Landing 
fields  are  being  drained,  filled  in  and  levelled,  new  runways  added  and  old  ruiivra.ys  paved. 
Hangars  are  being  constructed  and  administration  buildings  remodeled  and  renovated.  Addi- 
tional beaoon  lights  are  being  installed  end  markers  provided  along  tht  airv/ays  in  soma 
parts  of  the  country. 

All  airport  and  aimay  projects  are  eubjeot  to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  was  originally  provided  that  this  approval 
should  be  secured  from  representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  the  States  before  projects  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  President.  However,  in  order  to  expedite  approval  by  tiie  President  of  suoh 
projects  for  inclusion  in  State  Work  Programs  an  alternative  procedure  was  authorized. 
This  permitted  State  Administrators  to  submit  airport  and  airway  projects  which  the  President 
might  approve  contingent  upon  their  being  found  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 
As  a  result  of  extensive  adoption  of  this  alternative  procedure,  the  total  value  of  projects 
approved  by  the  President  (almost  $108,000,000)  at  the  end  of  1935  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  the  value  of  projects  which  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  had  investigated  and  found 
suitable  up  to  that  date. 


The  airport  projects  approved  by  the  President  are  located  In  47  States,  New  York 
City  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  projects  having  been  authorited  for  Delaware.  In  terms 
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of  the  total  value  of  the  airport  projects  approved,   Pennsylvania  headed  the   list  with  projects 
amour,ting  to  $17,871,568.      Following  closely  was  New  York  State    (excluding  New  York  City) 
whose   projects   totalled   $15,307,869,  while   California  with  $9,789,292   approved  was  next   in 
order.      The  State  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City  were  the  only  other  administrative  areas 
which  had  received  authorization  for  airport  projects  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Presidential  approvals  of  airport  and  airway  projects   represent  only  the    limit 
"which  State  WPA  Administrators  may  not  exceed  on  projects   of  this   type.     Actually  only  a 
portion  of  the  projects   so  approved  may  be  chosen  for  operation  depending,  ajuong  other  things, 
on  the  employment  needs  of  the  various  State  programs.     Through  December  31,  WPA  Adminis- 
trators of  42  States,  New  York  City  and  the  District  of  Columbia,   had  selected  for  opera- 
tion airport  and  airway  projects  with  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $22,570,150.     Sponsors' 
contributions  had  been  pledged   to  cover  slightly  more   than   14  percent  of  this   amount.      It 
is  estimated  that  this   sum  will  provide  about  21,000  man-years  of  employment.     More  than 
a  quarter  of  the  airport  and  airway  work  selected   is   reported  in  California  where  projects 
estimated  to   cost   $6,547,854   have  been   incorpo.ated   in  the   State's  work  program.      The   scope 
of  airport  and   airway  work  in  California  far  exceeded  that  of  the   States  next   in  order,    Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,    New  York  State,    New  York  City,   Florida  and  Tennessee   in  each  of  which  more 
than  $1,000,000  of  projects  had  been   selected  for   operation.     New  Jersey,  Michigan,   Illinois, 
Georgia  and  f.'Assachusetts   also   reported  a   sizable   amount  of  work  of  this   type. 

Reports  covering  payrolls   ending  during  December   indicate  that   airport  and  air 
navigation  projects  were    in   operation   in  41   States,    New  York  City  and   the   District   of  Colum- 
bia during   that  month.      Almost  34,000  persons  were  working  on  projects   of  this   type.      (This 
figure,    however,    considerably  understates   the   number  of  persons   actually  working  at   some 
time  during  December  because   persons  newly  employed   during  the    latter  part  of  the  month  are 
included   in  payrolls  ending  during  the   early  part  of  January.)      Employment  on  airport  and 
airway  projects  was   outstanding  in  Ohio  where  more   than  5,800  persons  were  at  work.     New 
York  State  reported  more  than  3,200  perss ns ,   New  York  City  and  Florida  each  more  than  2,500 
and  California   about  2,100  persons   employed  on  such  projects.     Almost  half  the   total  number 
of  persons  working  on  airport  projects  were  employed  in  these  five  administrative  areas.      In 
addition  Michigan  and  New  Jersey  each  reported  more  than  1,500  persons  and  three  other  States 
reported  more   than  1,000  persons  engaged  on  projects  of  this  type  during  December. 


HANGAR  CONSTRUCTION  AND   IMPROVEMENT 
OF  RUWAYS  ARE   IMPORTANT   TYPES 
OF  AIRPORT  WORK 
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PURCHASES  OF  MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  USE  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 

Pureha8*8  and  eontributions  of  naterials,  supplies,  and  equipment  nor  use  on  proj- 
eots  had  amounted  to  $46,042,303  by  the  end  of  Decesriber,  1935.  Approximately  85  percent 
of  tnese  purohases  were  for  use  on  the  four  major  types  of  public  improvements  whioh  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  WPA  Program)  highway,  road,  and  street  projects]  public  buildings; 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems j  smd  parka  and  playgrounds.  Forty  percent  of  the  total  pur- 
ohases was  for  use  on  highway,  road,  and  street  projects*  Other  xnaterials  purchased  were 
for  use  chiefly  on  projects  to  extend  or  improve  recreational  facilities  such  as  parks  and 
playgrounds,  for  use  on  public  building  projects,  and  on  projects  to  build  or  moderaice 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems.  Such  purohases  represented  15,7,  14,7,  and  14,5  percent 
respeotively  of  the  total  purohases  and  contributions  made  for  WPA  projects  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  A  distribution  of  this  total  by  type  of  projects  is  given  in  the  table  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

Analysis  of  the  types  of  materials  purchased  for  use  on  WPA  projects  through  De- 
cember 31,  1935  reveals  a  wide  variety  of  products  over  52  percent  of  which  were  construc- 
tion materials  exclusive  of  iron  and  steel.  As  indicated  in  the  tabulation  below,  the 
more  important  items  within  this  group  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  cement  which 
amounts  to  11,7  percent  of  all  purchases;  lumber  and  its  products,  which  represent  11,3 
peroentj  crushed  stone,  7.1  percent;  sand  and  gravel,  6,9  percent}  and  brick  and  related 


PURCHASES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MATERIALS,    SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  WPA  PROJECTS  BY  TTPE  OF  MATERIALS 

Through  December  31,   19S5 


Type  of  Material 


Grand  Total 

Constniotion  materials,   exclusive  of  Iron  and  steel 
Lunber  and  its  products   (excluding  furniture) 
Paints  and  varnishes 
Sand  and   {travel 
Crushed  stone 
Cement 

Concrete  products 

Brick,  hollow  tile  and  other  clay  products 
Stone  and  glass  products,   etc. 

Iron  and  steel  products,    exolusive  of  maohinary 
Structural  and  reinforoing  steel 
Cast  iron  and  pipe  fittings 
Plumbing  equipment  and  supplies 
Heating  aid  ventilating  equipnent   and   supplies 
Tools   (excluding  machine  tools) 
Other  iron  and  steel  products 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Electrical  machinery,   apparatus  and  supplies 
Paving  machinery,   apparatus  and  supplies 
Motor  trucks 
Other  machinery  and  equipment 

Petro levin  products 

Paving  materials  and  mixtures,  bitumircus 
Other  petroleum  products 

Office  supplies  and  equlpmont    (including  furnitux^) 

tllscellaneous 


Total  Value 

Percent 

.Amount 

of  Total 

$46,042,303 

100.0 

24.375.24S 

52.9 

5,211,115 

11.3 

775,321 

1.7 

3,180,936 

6.9 

3,254,601 

7.1 

5,405,228 

11.7 

2,228,845 

4.8 

3,069,026 

6.7 

1,250,173 

2.7 

9, §09. 332 

20.e 

2,466,062 

5.4 

3,097,469 

6.7 

331,250 

0,7 

295,815 

0.6 

1,848,376 

4.0 

1,570,360 

3.4 

1.417.318 

2^ 

643,303 

lr4 

131,632 

0,3 

19,145 

-A/ 

623,238 

1.4" 

6.963.032 
6.011,793 

15.2 
13.1 

951,239 

2.1 

320,162 

0.7 

3,357,214 

7.3 

i^    Less  than   .05  percent. 
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produota,  6»7  percent.  Petroleum  prod^iotB,  nihioh  are  ohiefly  pairing  materials  and  mix- 
tures, aooount  for  15»2  percent  of  all  purohases.  Iron  and  steel  products,  exclusive 
of  machinery,  represent  20.6  percent  of  all  purchases.  ITithin  this  latter  group,  the 
most  important  items  are  oast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  iiriiioh  make  up  6.7  percent;  structural 
and  reinforcing  steel,  5.4  percent)  and  tools«  4.0  percent  of  all'materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  either  purchased  or  contributed  for  use  on  WPA  projects. 


PURCHASES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MATERIALS.    SUPPLIES,    AND  EQUIPMENT 
FX)R  WPA  PROJECTS   BY   TYPE  Of  PROJECT 


Through  December  31,    1935 


Type  of  Projoot 


Total  Value 


imouat 


Poroent 
of  Total 


Grand  Total 

Uighirays,   i<oads  and  streets 

Public   buildings 

Housing 

Paries  and  playgrounds 

Flood  control  and  other  conservation 

Water  supply  and  sewer  systems 

ELeotric  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

Professional  and  clerical 

Seiring,  canning,  and  other  goods  projects 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous 


I     46,042,303 

18,411,632 

6,783,372 

35,966 

7,246,722 

2,902,022 

6,688,434 

159,033 

1,319,795 

426,415 

604,512 

378,473 

1,085,927 


100,0 

40.0 

14.7 
0.1 

15.7 
6.3 

14.5 
0.4 
2.9 
0.9 
1.3 
0.8 
2.4 


HOURS  WORKED  AND  EAHNINGS  OF  PERSONS  IXPLOYED  ON 
WPA  PROJECTS  BY  SEXa-MONTHLY  PERIODS 


EARHIHGS  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 

More  than  1170,000,000  had  been  paid  to  workers  on  TfPA  projects  in  the   form  of 
nages  prior  to  December  16,   1935.     This  swn  represented  payment  for  over  370,000,000  houri 
of  work  on  thousands  of  different  projects.     A  comparison  of  the  total  earnings  smd  hours 
worked  indicates  that  the  rate  of  payment  for  work  on  the  TfPA  program  is  averaging  about 
46  cents  per  hour* 

The  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  on  1TPA  projeoti  has  renalned  relatively  o<r-n8tant 

despite  the  rapid  increase  in  em- 
ployment and  payrolls  irtiloh  has  oo- 
ourred  sinoe  the  initiation  of  the 
program*     Earnings,  hours  worked, 
and  average  hourly  rates  of  pay  by 
semi-monthly  periods  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  tabulation* 

During  the  fisoal  month 
ending  Deoember  15,  1935,  the  last 
period  for  which  detailed  data  are 
available,  the  total  earnings  of 
WPA  workers  amounted  to  191,552,545. 
This  amount  was  earned  at  an  average 
rate  of  45  oents  per  hour.     The  dis- 
tribution of  hours  worked  and  eam^ 
ings  by  type  of  project  during  this 
period  is  presented  in  the  table  on 
for  each  type  of  projeot  is  also  in- 


Sanimonthly 

Average 

Period 

Hours  Worked 

Earnings 

Hourly 

Ending 

Rate 

Prior  to 

September     1 

10,944,521 

♦     5,044,113 

$.465 

September  15 

13,527,894 

6,459,314 

.477 

Septanber  30 

21,232,934 

9,658,270 

.455 

October       15 

29,586,814 

13,724,796 

.464 

October       31 

40,335,429 

16,720,964 

.464 

November     15 

54,224,860 

25,724,666 

.474 

November     30 

85,919,152 

39,082,081 

.455 

December     15 

115,879,899 

52,470,264 

.453 

Total 

371,551,503 

$170,834,468 

$.460 

the  following  page, 
dioated* 


The  average  hourly  rate  of  pay 


Over  41  percent  of  the  total  hours  worked  and  over  38  percent  of  the  total  earn- 
ings were  associated  with  projects  for  oonatruotion  or  repair  of  highways,   roads  and  streets. 
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Th©  average  hoxjrly  rate  for  thi«  typ«  of  work,  42  oents  p«r  hoiir,  was  slightly  lesp  than 
the  average  for  all  WPA  projeota.  Although  housing  projects  represented  a  very  mall  pro- 
portion of  the  total  employment  and  earnings,  siioh  work  received  the  highest  hourly  rate  - 
70  oents  per  hour.  This  is  explained  by  the  flaot  that  the  bulk  of  this  work  is  located 
in  Hew  York  City  where  relatively  high  hourly  rates  ars  in  effect.  Comparatively  high 
average  hourly  rates  also  were  paid  on  professional  and  olerioal  projects  and  on  projects 
involving  work  on  public  buildings  and  on  parks  and  playgrounds.  Projects  of  the  last 
mentioned  type,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  also  are  located  in  Now  York  City,  were 
second  only  to  road  projects  in  the  proportion  of  hours  of  work  and  total  earnings  Triiioh 
they  provided. 

HOURS  WORKED  AND   EARNINGS  Of  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON 
WPA  PROJECTS,    BT  TiTPE  OF  PROJECT 

Fiscal  MonUi  Etadiog  December  15,   1935 


Hours  Worked 

Earnings 

Average 

Tyvc  of  Project 

Percent 

Percent 

Hourly 

Nimber 

of  Total 

imoxmt 

of  Total 

Rate 

Grand  Total 

201,799,051 

100.0 

$91,552,345 

100.0 

$   .454 

Highways,   roads  5e  streets 

83,117,682 

41.2 

34,963,017 

38.2 

.421 

Public  buildings 

14,077,140 

7.0 

8,155,969 

8.9 

.579 

Housing 

384,274 

0.2 

269,340 

0.3 

.701 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

28,548,726 

14.1 

14,991,536 

16.4 

.525 

Flood  control  i  other  conservation 

11,432,308 

5.7 

5,099,249 

5.6 

.446 

■iTater  supplies  &   sower   systems 

15,967,935 

7.9 

7,545,088 

8.2 

.473 

Electric  utilities 

240,826 

0.1 

127,622 

0.1 

.530 

Airports  &  other  transportation 

3,502,457 

1.7 

1,725,590 

1.9 

.493 

Professional  and  clerical 

9,594,915 

4,8 

6,019,488 

6.6 

.627 

Serdng,  canning  &  other  goods,  pro  jecti 

i     18,663,172 

9.2 

6,347,801 

6.9 

.340 

Sanitation  and  health 

8,392,425 

4.2 

3,052,044 

3.3 

.364 

Miscellaneous 

7,877,191 

3.9 

3,255,601 

3.6 

.413 

ART.  MUSIC.    THEATRE  AHD  TIRITERS' 

PRDORAM 

finployable  persons  on  the  emergency  relief  rolls  for  whom  appropriate  jobs  must 
be  provided  under  the  Works  Program  include  representatives  of  every  group  in  the  general 
population  -  artists,  actors,  musicians  and  writers,  as  well  as  factory  hands,  farm  laborers, 
and  others  more  frequently  alluded  to.  To  handle  the  complexity  of  problems  involved  in 
providing  employment  for  the  former  group,  a  nation*^wids  cultural  program  employing  ai^ists, 
musicians,  theatre  workers  and  writers  has  been  made  an  essential  part  of  the  TTorks  Progmm. 

As  early  as  August  27,  1935,  the  President  allocated  a  total  of  125,315,217  for 
this  work,  designated  as  WPA  Sponsored  Federal  Project  No.  1.  Given  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  September  10,  1955,  the  allocation  included  111,284,036  for  the  theatre 
project;  ♦1,152,663  for  the  art  projecti  13,236,704  for  the  writers'  project;  and  19,641,814 
for  music  projects.  A  second  allocation  provided  an  additional  $2^000,000  for  art  work  on 
non- Federal  public  buildings  and  institutions.  The  products  on  the  work  financed  by  the 
latter  grant  belong  to  the  sponsoring  States  and  localities,  whereas  the  products  of  the 
work  financed  by  funds  allocated  earlier  are  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government.  Sub- 
sequent rescissions  reduced  the  total  amount  actually  available  for  the  cultural  programs 
to  121,811,017.   This  Is  distributed  as  followsi   art,  ♦2,952,66Sj  music,  $7,641,814} 
theatre,  |6, 784, 036  ajoi  writers,  14,432,504.  All  the  money,  with  the  exception  of  the 
$2,000,000  in  the  art  funds  made  available  directly  to  the  States  by  Presidential  letter, 
la  subject  to  allotment  and  rescission  by  the  Division  of  Professional  and  Service  Projects 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  In  Washington,  D.  C,,  which  has  final  authority  for 
the  whole  program.  Authority  to  approve  project  units  has  been  delegated  to  properly 
qualified  field  officers  and  operations  are  already  under  way  In  all  parts  of  the  cotmlwy. 

The  selection  of  project  units  to  be  carried  on  In  the  localities  has  been 
guided  by  two  considerations}  the  abilities  of  the  available  personnel,  and  the  needs  and 


desires  of  the  conuminity  in  question.  Analysis  of  workers'  qualifioations  is  made  by  a 
technically  qualified  individual  or  connnittee  which  determines  the  proper  classification 
of  each  person  to  be  placed  on  a  project  unit.  Not  only  must  the  qualifioations  of 
prospective  workers  be  passed  upon,  but  the  individual  or  committee  must  also  determine 
the  exact  nature  of  the  project  unit  on  which  each  person  who  demonstrates  his  ability 
is  to  be  employed.  This  has  resulted  in  using  some  professionals  as  leaders  in  recre- 
ational and  leisiu-e  time  programs. 

Under  the  art  project,  the  v/ork  varies  from  mural  painting,  sculpture  and  the 
establishment  of  a  museum  of  textile  design,  to  art  teaching,  pooter  making  eoad   working 
in  various  crafts.  Under  the  music  project,  activities  from  opera,  symphony,  vocal  and 
instnmental  ensembles  to  dance  orchestras,  bands  and  music  library  work  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  theatre  project  includes  work 
with  drama  companies,  marionette  and  chil- 
dren's theatres,  vaudeville,  variety  and 
circus  projects,  as  well  as  research  in 
many  phases  of  theatre  activity.  The  v/rit- 
er's  project  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  specific  task  of  gathering  and  editing 
material  for  a  comprehensive  American  Guidej 
to  be  published  in  five  volumes  each  cover- 
ing a  major  region  of  the  country.  However, 
some  writers  have  been  at  work  on  current 
narrative  reports  relating  to  Works  Program 
activities,  and  plans  have  been  made  to 
initiate  a  nation-wide  survey  of  State  and 
Local  Eistorical  Records  which  contemplates 
ooD^illng  lists  of  records  and  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  State,  County  and  local 
Governmental  units. 
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Through  December  30,  1935,  a  total 
of  118,202,440  has  been  distributed  to  the 
States  for  the  four  programs  and  this  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  most  of  the  operating  pro- 
jects until  May  15,  1936.  Of  the  total, 
$2,692,100  has  been  allotted  for  art  projectsj 
$6,604,700  for  music  projeotsi  $6,320,490 
for  theatrei  and  $2,585,150  for  writers' 
projects.  Art  funds  and  writers'  funds  have 
been  foirwarded  to  every  State,  music  funds 
to  43  States,  and  theatre  funds  to  27  States, 
Coii5)lete  data  on  employment  under  these  pro- 
grams Uvhich  are  included  in  the  total  WPA 
employment  reported)  are  not  yet  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  of  Januajry  1,  1936, 
art  projects  were  employing  about  3,300  per- 
sons} music  projects,  12,000;  theatre  pro- 
jects, 7,000;  and  vo-iters'  projeota,  4,300  persons.  This  yields  a  total  of  26,500  persons 
at  work. 


MURAL  PAINTING 
UNDER  THE  WPA  ART  PROJECT 
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HA.TIOHAL  YOUTH  AIMIHISTEATIOH 

Also  a  part  of  the  Work*  Progr««s  Ad«ini»tration  la  the  Hational  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, created  by  BxeoxztiTe  Order  on  June  26,  1935,  with  &  National  Ad-risory  doamittee 
and  ExeoutlTO  Committee  to  aasist  in  oarr/ing  out  its  program.  In  aooordance  with  the 
President'  s  determination  to  aid  the  unemployed  youth  of  the  nation,  the  HYA  iras  charged 
with  responsibility  for  initiating  and  administering  approved  projects  to  proride  employ- 
ment for  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years  who  are  not  in  regular,  full  time 
attendance  at  school  or  regularly  engaged  in  remtmaratlTS  employment*  It  was  estimated 
that  about  2,875,000  persons  in  this  age  group  were  on  relief  or  msBbers  of  relief  families 
in  Hay  1955.  Another  BxeeutlTe  Order  two  months  later  placed  -che  student  aid  program, 
prerlously  operated  by  the  Federal  Bnergenoy  Relief  Administration  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  bringing  educational  aid  as  well  as  youth  worlc  re- 
lief, job  guidance  and   placement,  apprentice  training  and  youth  conmtmity  activities 
within  the  program. 

The  NYA  program  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Sxecutive  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  State  Youth  Directors  immediately  responsible  to  the  Executive 
Director  conduct  the  work  in  the  various  States.   In  addition.  State  Advisory  Ccnmilttees 
have  been  appointed  to  assist  in  organizing  and  operating  the  program.  Hegroes  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Advisory  Coonittees  of  a  niaaber  of  States  while  Texas  baa  a  separate  ocmait- 
tee  conposed  entirely  of  Hegroes  to  facilitate  the  solving  of  problsas  of  Negro  youth. 

On  August  15,  the  President  made  the  first  allocation  to  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, totalling  ^27,056,268.   It  was  distributed  as  follows<  111,463,768  for 
high  school  aid,  $14,512,500  for  college  aid,  and  |1, 080,000  for  graduate  aid.  The  next 
allotment,  made  on  November  6,  provided  $10,000,000  for  work  projects  to  give  jobs  to 
youths,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  froa  relief  families,  certified  as  eligible  for 
employment.  Expenditures  were  authorieed  as  follows t  community  development  and  recre- 
ational leadership  $6,090,0001  rural  youth  development  $2,084,000}  public  service  training 
$1,324,000]  and  research  $502,000.  On  December  8  an  additional. allooat ion  of  $10,000,000 
was  made  for  these  four  types  of  projects*  Another  allocation,  made  on  December  11,  and 
providing  $100,000  for  a'sva-wey  and  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  American  youth,  brings 
the  tetal  amount  made  available  to  NYA  up   to  $47,156,268. 

Funds  allocated  to  the  NYA  will  be  used  to  oonduot  youth  work  projects  in  the 
48  States  and  the  District  of  ColiMbia.  To  date  only  the  first  $10,000,000  of  the 
$20,000,000  received  has  been  allotted  to  the  States.  The  renalning  $10,000,000  will  be 
distributed  on  about  the  same  basis  to  continue  the  program. 

Another  phase  of  NYA  work  relief  Involves  placing  yoriths  at  part-time  jobs  on 
WPA  projects  and  work  projects  being  conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies.  This  work 
will  provide  some  additional  income  to  a  limited  nunber  of  relief  families.  Therefore, 
in  choosing  young  persons  for  these  jobs,  preference  is  given  to  members  of  relief  fami- 
lies with  several  dependents.  Wages  to  be  paid  the  youth  are  set  at  approximately  one- 
third  the  regiilar  monthly  earnings  schedule,  for  about  a  third  of  the  total  working  hours 
authorised  for  other  workers.  It  is  also  provided  that  such  employment  of  a  young  member 
of  a  family  group  shall  not  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  another  member  of  the  family 
on  the  regular  basis. 

«  The  Student  Aid  program  of  the  NYA  is  designed  to  assist  young  persons,  who, 
without  this  aid,  could  not  continue  in  school.  It  offers  to  high  school,  college,  and 
graduate  students  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  aiall  sun  monthly.  The  Secondary  School  Aid 
prograoB  is  ejqpected  to  provide  about  200,000  stxxients  with  not  more  than  $6.00  per  month. 
Monthly  allotments  approximating  $1,200,000  have  been  made  to  the  States  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  estimated  that  approxiiAtely  106,000  college  stndents  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
earn  an  average  of  $15.00  and  not  more  than  $20.00  a  month  under  the  College  Aid  program. 
Monthly  allotments  for  college  students  approximate  $1,670,000.  In  addition  approximately 
4,700  graduate  students,  2,900  of  whan  are  candidates  for  masters'  degrees  and  1,800  candi- 
dates for  doctors'  degrees,  are  expected  to  be  aided  \znder  the  Graduate  Aid  program.  They 
receive  an  average  of  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  a  month,  but  not  more  than  $40.00  a  month. 

Other  important  phases  of  National  Youth  Administration  activities  are  the  pro- 
vision of  job  guidance  and  placsment,  apprentice  training  and  ccBDunity  activities  for 
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yovmg  persons.   Job  plaoement  Is  being  oondnc-ked  through  existing  State  Employment  Services 
and  the  National  Reemployment  Service ,  except  In  a  few  communities  where  It  Is  handled  by 
the  Bohools.  NYA  State  officials  refer  young  persons  to  these  agencies.  In  nine  major  com- 
munities, junior  employment  counselors  have  been  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  employment  of- 
fices to  facilitate  the  placement  of  young  persons. 

A  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training  had  been  established  in  1934  under  the 
HRA.   In  the  Interests  of  eoonony  and  effiolenoy  the  NYA  delegated  to  this  committee  and 
its  affiliated  State  Committees  the  task  of  conducting  the  apprentice  training  feature  of 
the  NYA  program.  The  Federal  and  State  Committees  are  directing  their  efforts  toward  bring- 
ing together  youths  who  wish  to  learn  trades  and  employers  who  will  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties for  learning.  An  apprentice  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  must  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  an  employer  or  an  association  of  employers  for  an  approved  program 
of  training.   It  is  expected  that  under  these  apprentice  agreements  an  Increased  number  of 
yoxing  persons  can  equip  themselves  for  trades  and  useful  occui)atlon8. 

Another  fimction  of  the  NYA  Is  to  encourage  the  extension  of  educational  and  rec- 
reational facilities  and  to  formulate  Independent  projects  creating  new  facilities  for  young 
persons  in  undeveloped  areas.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  NYA  has  been  contacting  community 
organizations  In  order  to  promote  the  planning  and  Initiation  of  local  projects.   Through 
the  cooperation  of  these  agencies  contributions  of  equipment,  spaxse  and  leadership  have  been 
obtained.  At  the  same  time  the  NYA  has  been  encouraging  local,  county  and  State  committees 
to  plan  constructive  and  coordinated  progrems  for  youth. 

The  NYA  program  la  now  well  under  way,  although  specific  data  on  the  work  projects 
phase  are  at  present  incomplete.   Some  289,000  students  are  now  participating  In  the  student 
aid  program,  of  whom  165,000  are  secondary  school  students,  119,000  college  students,  and 
4,700  graduate  studaits.  The  college  aid  quota  has  been  exceeded  due  to  the  fact  that  col- 
lege heads  have  taken  advantage  of  their  right  to  spread  their  allotment  out  by  giving  stu- 
dents less  than  |15  a  month.  TTork  projects  involving  the  employment  of  more  than  100,000 
young  persons  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Directors,  and  youths  are  being  assigned  to 
projects  of  the  WPA  and  other  agencies,  but  complete  data  on  their  numbers  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

TEE  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

In  the  section  concerned  with  technical  and  procedural  aspects  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram and  at  other  points  in  this  report  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. This  OOTimittee,  termed  In  full,  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Central  Statisti- 
cal Board  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  was  set  up  in  June  1935  to  insure  that, 
in  regard  to  statistical,  survey  and  research  projects  financed  from  funds  made  available 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the  duties  of  these  two  agencies  were 
properly  discharged.  The  duties  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the  WPA  in  this  re- 
spect had  been  defined,  respectively,  as  "promoting  the  Improvement,  development  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  statistical  sex-vice  of  the  Federal  Government"  and  "providing  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  such  data-compiling  projects  as  form  part  of  the  work  relief  program." 

To  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  State  Coordinators  of 
Statistical  Projects  were  appointed  in  each  State.  All  statistical,  survey  and  research 
projects*  in  addition  to  receiving  the  same  type  of  examination  and  approval  as  other  proj- 
ects in  the  State  WPA  Office,  are  submitted  to  the  State  Coordinator  for  technical  review 
and  recommendation.  Projects  to  be  Included  In  the  State  Program  are  subsequently  forward- 
ed by  the  Coordinator  directly  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  in  Washington  with  his  recom- 
mendations.  In  addition  to  WPA  projects  the  Coordinstting  Committee  reviews  and  passes  upon 
statistical,  survey  and  research  projects  proposed  by  other  Federal  agencies  for  operation 
under  the  Works  Program.  NYA  projects  of  this  type  are  also  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee . 

A  total  of  5,147  statistical,  aurvoy  and  research  projects  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  since  its  inception.  These  projects  called  for  a  total  expendi- 
ture amounting  to  more  than  |320,0O0,000.  In  addition  to  these  statistical  projects,  the 
Committee  has  examined  between  900  and  1,000  projects  w'duh  It  x*uled  non-statistical.   Final 
action  has  been  taken  upon  more  than  2,500  projects.  These  Include  Federal  projects  spon- 
sored by  other  Federal  agencies  directly  or  in  oooperation  with  the  WPA,  as  well  as  projects 
sponsored  locally. 
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Of  the  34  Federal  projects  which  had  receiTed  the  Coordinating  Committee's  approv- 
al by  the  end  of  1935,   only  18,    oalllng  for  e^qpendltures   of  |24,S94,883,  were  approved  by 
the  President  and  put  into   operation.     Six  of  these  were  approved  for  prosecution  directly 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies.     These  projects,  with  their  operating  sponsors,  are  listed  be- 
lowt 


The  Alphabetical  Index  of  1900  Census  Records 

Census  of  Business  Enterprise,   1986 

Development  of  Occupational  Speoifioationa 

Perpetual  Inventory  of  Unanployed 

Statistioal  Coaipllation  and  Analysis  of  Inoone  Tax  Returns 

Health  Survey  of  Representative  CoBmunities 


Bureau  of  the  Census 

Biireau  of  the  Census 

C.  S»  Bnployment  Service 

n.  S«  Bsploynent  Service 

Treasury  Department 

U.  S,  Public   Health  Service 


In  addition  the  President  approved  12  projects  for  operation  under  the  WPA,  with  Tarious 
Federal  agencies  as  oo-sponsors* 


SUMJylARy   OF    COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ACTION    ON  LOCAL  PROJECTS,    BY  STATES 


Applioations 

Applications 

Aiiplioations 

Applioations 

State 

Rooeived 

Ji\iyk\j  ved 

State 

Received 

Arnroved 

Nimbler 

Value 

N'nber         Value 

Niiober        Value 

^iunber       Value' 

United  States 

3,048 

Jic'rTjeyT.Qy? 

643 

$29,039,027 

Alabama 

95 

1,807,854 

11 

283,504 

Nebraska 

39 

n, 731, 972 

4 

$216,942 

Art  zona 

18 

408,563 

4 

101,406 

Nevada 

5 

23,396 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

30 

370,535 

6 

104,469 

New  Hampshire 

34 

1,276,373 

8 

82,929 

California 

139 

7,228,603 

41 

872,594 

New  Jersey 

220 

15,267,881 

23 

1,133,460 

Colorado 

47 

592,132 

21 

182,618 

New  Uf^x^  oo 

14 

255,640 

3 

28,572 

Connect iout 

61 

5,574,349 

15 

188,183 

New  York 

200 

18,853,056 

27 

456,461 

Delanare 

7 

161,756 

1 

53,111 

New  York  City 

196 

20,175,106 

52 

5,708,639 

D.  C. 

3 

44,589 

1 

23,991 

North  Carolina 

28 

1,168,806 

3 

35,103 

riortda 

34 

1,198,217 

9 

212,753 

Ncrtti  Dakota 

46 

1,596,572 

8 

121,853 

Georgia 

28 

2,136,047 

9 

341,334 

Ohio 

197 

16,264,665 

44 

1,073,597 

Idaho 

6 

279,  U9 

2 

92,927 

Oklahoma 

34 

1,79R,962 

7 

151,386 

Illinois 

172 

10,783,454 

38 

2,443,555 

Oregon 

33 

344,643 

12 

104,358 

Indiana 

48 

8,562,718 

9 

80,430 

Pennsylvania 

202 

9,987,760 

46 

1,575,512 

lona 

44 

1,564,808 

8 

401,097 

Rhode  Island 

31 

2,633,745 

8 

149,296 

Eansas 

49 

1,567,259 

20 

563,385 

South  Carolina 

17 

1,068,737 

2 

4,9U 

Eentuo]sy 

65 

3,414,533 

10 

158,873 

South  Dakota 

15 

268,482 

5 

107,772 

I«ulslana 

17 

544,721 

4 

32,679 

Tennessee 

18 

1,730,957 

2 

145,077 

Maine 

26 

921,881 

- 

- 

Texas 

12 

5,028,322 

3 

3,313,407 

Maryland 

16 

363,719 

7 

71,957 

Utah 

49 

882,538 

17 

314,999 

Uassadhuaetts 

220 

18,964,560 

19 

217,216 

Vermont 

6 

29,11? 

2 

8,499 

Uiohigan 

84 

7,003,951 

20 

3,686,663 

Virginia 

69 

2,213,637 

20 

556,039 

Ml  Him  sot  a 

94 

4,886,480 

37 

1,409,290 

Washing  n 

68 

3,000,074 

11 

663,789 

UlsslssLppl 

26 

1,074,301 

1 

1,668 

West  Virginia 

47 

3,493,476 

3 

552,760 

1^883  url 

29 

1,686,303 

10 

425,992 

7H.saonsln 

55 

7,348,081 

16 

417,665 

Montana 

36 

712,712 

5 

114,821 

19 

382,940 

9 

99,985 

Of  approxi:nately  3,000  local  projects  which  have  been  received,   643   calling  for 
expenditures  of  ♦29,089,027     have  been  approved,  and  1,890  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$149,000,000     have  been  disapproved.      There  are  now  pending  before  the  Coordinating  Ccm- 
mittee  515  projects,   calling  for  expenditures  of  |20,688,526.      In  the  tabulation  above  are 
shown  the  distributions,    by  States,   of  the   total  number  of  local  projects  received  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Coordinating  Coomittee,   and  the  amounts   involved  for  projects   in  each  of 
these   categories.     Project  proposals  were  received  from  all  States  and  to  dabe  projects 
have  been  approved  for  all  States  except  Maine  and  Nevada.      In  respect  to  type  these  proj- 
ects exhibit   considerable  variety,   as   is  indicated   in  the  tabulation  on  the  following  page. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIOH  ON  LOCAL  PROJECTS,    BT  TYPES 


Types  of  Projects 


Applications  Received  by 

Applications  Approved  by 

Conuslttee 

Comm) ttee 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

3048 

$198,677,997 

643 

$29,089,027 

148 

4,079,159 

58 

1,278,209 

12 

403,794 

4 

54,653 

255 

9,471,257 

28 

1,094,908 

67 

1,431,357 

27 

586,024 

326 

6,315,673 

58 

1,096,662 

106 

22,508,612 

17 

420,447 

528 

55,801.046 

113 

9,265,187 

159 

6,699,172 

42 

978,153 

56 

4,456,271 

4 

853,065 

89 

3,623,289 

13 

1,021,733 

67 

2,244,355 

22 

857,279 

146 

21,963,153 

32 

1,956,975 

175 

8,395,339 

23 

438,413 

322 

23,334,358 

86 

4,771,018 

19 

739,437 

- 

- 

309 

12,040,936 

63 

1,488,261 

259 

15,121,146 

51 

2,918,527 

5 

49,643 

2 

9,513 

Ttolted  States  -  Total 

Agrloulturo 

Banking,  Credit,   Securities 

Business  and  Industrial 

Consumption  and  Prioe 

Sduoation  and  Sohools 

Qnployment,   Unemployment,  Oooupations 

Cover  III)  ent 

Health 

Historical  and  Researoh  Projects 

Mapping 

Natural  Resources 

Planning  Studies 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics 

Real  Property,   Land  Utilization,  Construction 

Recreation 

Social  Problans  and  Welfare 

Traffic  and  Motor  Accident  Sxirveys 

Wages  and  Incorae 


The  Coordinating  Committee  believes  that  aji  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  disapproval 
of  projects  is  of  major  importance,   particularly  in  planning  for  future  projects  to  be  eon- 
ducted  under  mass  production  methods.     Accordingly,   a  brief  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approval has  been  made.     One-third  of  the  projects  have  been  disapproved  beoause  the   spon- 
sor failed  to   supply  information  required  to  make  an  adequate  evaluation.      In  each  of  the 
cases  included  under  this  category  disapproval  was  given  only  after  repeated  efforts  to   se- 
cure required   information.     Uore  than  36  percent  of  the  disapproved  projects  nere  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  osmvass  type  projects  calling  for  visits  to  private  individu- 
als,  business  concerns,   or  both.     Nearly  11  percent  of  the  disapprovals  were  made  beoause  of 
major  duplications  of   subject  matter.     About  3  percent  were  blanket  type  projectsj   approxi- 
mately 5  percent  were    judged  to  be  technically  inadequate,    statistically  unsound  or   likely 
to  arouse  resentment.     Another  6  percent  were  cancelled  by  the  sponsors  usually  as  a  result 
of  the  Comnittee'e  criticism  of  the   subject  matter.     Hearly  4  percent  of  the  disapprovals 
ware  made  because  the  results  would  be  of  questionable  value  rather  than  beoause  the  tech- 
niques to  be  anployed  were  unsatisfactory.     The  remaining  disapprovals  were  the  ineligibility 
of  the  projects,  because  sponsors  were  unsatisfactory,   or  because  personnel  was  not  avail- 
able. 
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V  -  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works,  established  under  Title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  continued  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  has  been  authorized  to  make  loans  and  grants  for  non-Federal  construction 
projects  of  States,  counties,  cities.  Territories  and  possessions,  and  to  conduct  Federal 
demonstrations  of  slum  clearance  and  low  rent  housing.  Projects  in  the  non-Federal  classi- 
fication are  financed  by  PWA  grants  from  ERA  funds  for  a  portion  of  the  project  cost  with 
the  remaining  funds  provided  either  by  PHA   loans,  largely  from  funds  made  available  prior 
to  the  ERA  Act,  or  directly  by  the  local  bodies  sponsoring  the  projects.  Housing  projects 
are  under  direct  Federal  supervision  and  are  to  be  prosecuted  entirely  by  direct  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds. 

NON-FEDERAL 

The  non-Federal  program  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  as  of  Decan- 
ber  26,  1935  consisted  of  4,149  projects,  the  estimated  total  cost  of  which  is  $743,656,896. 
For  this  program  $343,681,748  has  been  allocated  froai  funds  made  available  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (The  amount  warranted  by  the  Comptroller  General  through 
December  31  is  $343,669,712).   This  sum  is  being  used  primarily  for  grants  on  a  basis  of  45 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a  project.  The  remaining  55  percent  of  the  funds 
required  is  to  be  provided  either  directly  by  the  local  bodies  sponsoring  the  project  or  by 
PWA  loans  from  monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  securities  under  prior  appropriations.  The 
sources  of  Federal  funds  used  for  PWA  projects  under  the  Works  Program  are  presented  below. 


Source  of  Funds  Grants  Loans  Total 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act     $333,181,748     $  10,500,000  a/     $343,681,748 
PKA  Revolving  Fund  144,147,148         144,147,148- 


Total  Federal  Funds         $333,181,748     $154,647,148        $487,828,896 

a/  Loan  made  from  ERA  funds,  accompanied  by  grant  of 
$4,500,000,  for  one  project. 

The  projects  making  up  this  program,  as  indicated  by  the  locations  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  nation.   These  projects  involve 
the  following  types  of  constructiont  waterworks;  sewage  and  sewage  disposal  systems; 
schools;  hospitals;  courthouses  and  jails;  streets,  highways,  bridges  and  tunnels;  power 
plants  and  distribution  systems;  recreation  facilities;  and  other  similar  public  works. 
They  provide  a  broad  range  of  construction  activity  creating  useful  employment  for  skilled, 
unskilled,  ajid  other  workers  on  the  sites  of  the  projects,  in  mines,  plants  ajid  factories, 
and  along  transportation  lines.  At  the  same  time,  these  projects  represent  capital  in- 
vestments Tiriiich  will  add  definitely  to  community  wealth  and  contribute  in  a  substantial  way 
to  the  advancement  of  the  health,  education,  recreation,  safety,  and  convenience  of  the 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  nation. 

The  individual  projects  for  the  ERA  program  have  been  selected  from  applications 
received,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  from  States,  territories,  possessions,  including  subdivi- 
sions and  agencies  tnereof ,  municipalities  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  from  applica- 
tions for  self-liquidating  projects  of  public  bodies.  They  have  been  examined  to  determine 
their  eligibility  from  legal,  financial  and  engineering  standpoints  in  accord  with  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Thorough  review  has  assisted  the 
local  bodies  to  develop  projects  economically  sound  and  socially  desirable  -  suited  to  the 
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needs  and  within  the  financial  limits  of  the  local  community.  The  Program  includes  many 
self-liquidating  projects  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  will  permit  the  local  community 
to  repay  any  loan  which  it  may  have  secured  from  PHk*     In  this  category  are  a  niaaber  of 
projects  which  would  have  been  beyond  the  ability  of  the  community  to  finance  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Federal  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  cost.  The  construction  of  these  and  other 
projects  is  going  forward  at  the  present  time  only  because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  through  its  grants  of  funds  and  its  acceptance  of  the  securities  of  the 
local  bodies  for  loans* 

Actual  construction  on  the  projects  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  bodies, 
triiioh  have  selected  the  projects  of  greatest  need  to  their  communities  and  in  Trtiich  they  are 
desirous  of  having  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  goverxment.  Uniformity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  various  activities  and  coordination  of  the  work  is  obtained  through  rules  and  regulations 
foimded  upon  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  en- 
tire Works  Program  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The  iion-Pederal  projects  are  con- 
structed almost  exclusively  on  a  contract  basis.  Prevailing  wages  are  paid  ■Uiroughout. 
Hours  of  work  are  limited  to  8  hours  per  day  and  130  hours  per  month.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  exhaust  relief  sources  in  the  selection  of  employees  for  these  projects,  although  con- 
tractors are  given  the  right  to  request  union  worVers  if  they  so  desire. 

As  of  December  15,  1935,  under  the  ERA  program,  398  non-Federal  projects  aggrega- 
ting $49,801,000  were  delayed  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  PWA  or  the  applicants.  These 
included  a  number  of  power  projects  held  up  by  obstructive  litigation,  the  settlement  of  which 
is  beyond  the  control  of  PKk   or  the  local  body.  In  these  oases,  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
beginning  of  construction  has  been  granted. 

Deduction  of  the  |49,801,OO0,  covering  delayed  projects,  from  the  total  sum  avail- 
able left  for  possible  award  of  contracts  prior  to  December  15,  1935  a  net  total  of 
$293,881,000  in  ERA  funds.  Contracts  involving  $260,616,000,  or  88.4  percent  of  this  sum, 
had  been  awarded  or  were  ready  to  award  on  that  date. 

By  December  26,  1935  a  total  of  $325,323,220  had  been  allotted  from  ERA  funds  as 
grants  for  4,149  non-Federal  projects  with  a  total  cost  of  $743,656,896.  An  additional 
$154,647,148  allotted  almost  exclusively  from  other  IWA.  funds  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
$263,686,528  furnishea  by  the  local  bodies  sponsoring  the  projects  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  total  cost  of  these  projects. 


ONE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUIUDINGB  {DORMiraHY) 
FINANCED  IN  PART  BT  PIA  FDNDS 
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PUBLIC   WORKS   AOWINISTRATION,    NON-FEUERAL    DIVISION      y 
»U.OIKENTS   UNDCH    THE  «ERO£NCY    RELIEf   APPROPRU  HON   ACT  OF   1935   9Y    PfPE   OF   PROJECT 

Occnm  26,  1939 


TYPE    OF    PROJECT 


NUMBCR 

or 

PWJCCT* 


3IIANT  Value  ^/ 


LOAN    VALUC    C/ 


Total 

ALLOTUeNT 


EariKATCD 
Total 
Co»T      S/ 


JIL 


111. 


(3) 


-t±L 


(3) 


JaL 


grand  total  -  all  types 

streets  and  huhiiays 

roaos  »n0  hi5h»ays 

Streets 

Sidewalks  and  Curbs 

GRADE  Crossing  Elimination 

Orainaoc  Structures 

Lights,  Signals  ano  markers 

miscellaneous 


4,14W 

234 

86 
13S 
2 
3 
2 
6 


t  323.323,220 

17,313,721 

9,582,474 

7.03T.634 

57,272 

273,036 

86,364 

274,941 


t  154,647,148 

2,462,000 

1,339,000 
830,000 


108,000 
185,000 


t   479,970,368 

19,775,721 

10,921,474 

7,867,634 

57,272 

273,036 

196,364 

459,941 


t   743,656,896 

38,763,650 

21,293,846 
15,928,439 
127,272 
606,749 
196,364 
610,980 


SncR  Projects 
Se»aoe  Disposal  plants 
Sanitary  sewers 

ST:)Ry  SEWERS 
COMBINED  SEWERS 

ScwER  AND  Water 
HATER  Systems 

VATER  MAINS 

Fl LTRATI ON  PLANTS 

reservoirs 

Complete  waterworks 
Garbage  and  Rubbish  disposal 
Gas  Plants 
Elec.  Power  Excluding  »ater  =ower 

Electric  distribution  systems 

Power  construction  not  water 
communications 
railroad  and  Car  Lines 
Miscellaneous 


Eoucatidnal  Buildings 
Secondary  schools 
Colleges  a«o  ufii vehsities 
Other  educational  institutions 

PUDLI C  Ll 3RARIES 

Municipal  Buildings 

Municipal  Auditoriums  and  armorie" 

City  halls  and  town  halls 

Court  houses 

Fire  and  police  stations 
hospital  and  other  institution'. 
Penal  institutions 
Social  and  Recreational  Buildings 

Res  I  DENT  I AL 

Office  and  ■>omini  3Trat  i  ve 
Warehouses,   Laooratories   anb  Shops 
Miscellaneous 

flood  control,  ihater  poke.'!,  reclamation 

Oams    and    CA'JALC 

Storage  Reservoirs 
WATER  Power  Development 
Miscellaneous 

water  navi cation  aids 

Daws  and  Canals 

Dreo'^ing  and  Filling 

Channel  Rectification,   levees  Etc. 

Miscellaneous 

engineering  structures 

Or  I  DOES    AND    viaducts 

Wharves,  Piers  and  Docks 
Monuments,  and  Ueuorial  Shrines 

Ml  SCELLANE0U8 
aviation  -   PHYSICAL    I  r.tPRDVEMENTS 

recreational 

^eacheo  and  Swimming  pools 
Park  DEVELOPucfjTS 

MISCELLANEOUS 


1.109 

370 

196 

132 

29 

17 

41 

967 

91 

29 

43 

448 

It 

t 

«« 

13 

53 

3 

6 

39 

2,600 

2,148 

2,014 

96 

16 

20 

133 

29 

39 

90 

19 

179 

22 

16 

2 

23 

17 

60 

34 

7 

3 

2 

22 


96 

17 
9 

1 

1 
16 

a 
s 

67 


99,946,807 

54,339,902 

36,'^5,016 

9,582,868 

915,875 

7,306,143 

2,002,935 

31,501,517 
2,592,846 
1,128,116 
8,274,809 

19,505,74« 
1,157,608 
240,081 
6,568,346 
1,456,454 
5,111,892 
218,023 
1,891,655 
2,026,740 

171,662,890 

126,083,036 

111,639,300 

11,527,575 

2,093,179 

822,982 

12,068,076 

2,333,740 

5,353,927 

3,523,108 

62,500 

24,836,111 

1,283,023 

1,013.483 

67,400 

1,639,717 

896,377 

3,775,667 

7,143,302 

929,260 

241,000 

4,725,000 

1,548,042 

373,908 

21,272 

128,454 

25,364 

198,818 

12,355,298 

8,105,111 
3,783,157 
392,965 
74,025- 

56,750 

1,610,093 

928,943 
681,153 

14,860.486 


55,522,177 

30,310,037 

17,571,932 

3,792,605 

157,000 

8,828,500 

1,462,800 

16,116,340 

708,100 

701,000 

5,761,300 

8,945,940 

993,000 

101,000 

5,076,500 

1,524,500 

3,552,000 


1,462,500 

78,451,221  ■ 

63,853,570 
54,525,845 

8,926,225 
299,000 
102,500 

2,528,790 
719,290 
472,000 

1,275,000 
857,301 

9,947,261 
221,100 
754,500 


321,500 

149,000 
675,500 

12,478,000 

502,000 

294,000 

10,775,000 

907,000 

47,000 


31,000 
16,000 

4,042,500 

431,500 

3,590,000 

21,000 


69,250 
977,500 
977,500 

597.500 


155,468,984 

84,649,939 

54,106,948 

13,335,473 

1,072,875 

16,134,643 

3,465,739 

47,617,857 

3,300,946 

1,829,116 

14,036,109 

28,451,686 

2,150,608 

341 ,081 

11,644,846 

2,980,954 

8,663,892 

218,023 

1,891,655 

3   489,340 

250,114,111 

189,936,606 

166,165,145 

20,453,800 

2,392,179 

925,482 

14,596,866 

3,053,030 

5,825,927 

4,798,108 

919,801 

34,783,372 

1,504,123 

1,767,983 

67,400 

1,961,217 

1,045,377 

4,451,167 

19,621,302 

1,031,260 

535,000 

15,500,000 

2,555,042 

420,908 

21,272 
128,454 

56,364 
214,818 

16,397,758 

8,536,611 

7,373,157 

413,965 

74,025 

126,000 

2,587,598 

1,906,443 
681,155 

15,457,986 


227,877,341 

123,968,353 
84,233,058 
21,461,957 

2,037,311 
16,236,027 

4,451  ,824 
70,763,231 

5,763,789 

2,477,613 
19,085,823 
43,436,006 

2,561,000 

533,571 

15,826,108 

3,496,659 

12,331,449 

483,887 

4,212,544 

5,074,823 

385,012,659 

283,968,194 
250,543,750 

26,842,620 
4,652,911 
1,828,913 

27,110,354 
5,201,038 

12,160,576 
7,830,939 
1,917,801 

54,904,574 
2,864,364 
2,009,966 
149,900 
3,594,411 
2,016,033 
8,394,863 

25,778,634 

1,175,749 

535,000 

20,500,000 

3,567,885 

825,633 

47,224 
280,454 

56,364 
441,591 

28,192,232 

18,747,393 

8,407,187 

873,152 

164,500 

126,000 

3,840,030 

2,315,990 

1,524,080 

33,240,717 


tj  Source:     Puenc  works  administration,  division  or  Economics  -no  statistics 

b/  1935  era  Funds  only 

c/  Funds  from  previoub  appropriations.    Except  one     loan  of  $10,500,000  from  1935  ERA  Funds 

0/  Includes  funds  provided  locally 
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Of  the  4,149  non-Federal  projects  fin^uaced  in  part  by  grants  from  ERA.  funds,  about 
62  percent  involve  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  5  out  of  every  6  of  these  are  school 
buildings.  More  than  half  the  total  grants  as  well  as  of  the  total  amount  loaned  by  IWA  from 
other  funds  are  for  projects  of  this  type.  As  indicated  by  the  tabulation  below,  projects  in- 
volving the  construction  of  water  systems  and  sewer  systems  are  also  of  major  importance  in 
the  non-Federal  program,  with  water  system  projects  more  numerous  and  sewer  systems  involving 

TYPES  OF  NOH-FEDERAL  PROJECTS  RECEIVINrT  ORANTS  FROM  ERA  FUNDS 

December  26,  1935 


Type  of  Construction 


Num- 
ber 


ProjectT" 


Grants 


Loans 


Percent^ 
of  Total 


Amount 


Percent 
of  Total 


Amount 


Percent 
of  Total 


4,149 
234 
370 
567 
452 

2,148 

34 

56 
288 


100 

6 

9 

14 

11 

51 


$325,323,220 
17,313,721 
54,339,902 
31,501,517 
45,579,854 

126,083,036 

7,143,302 

8,105,111 
35,256,777 


100 

5 

17 

10 

14 

39 

2 

2 

11 


?J154,647,148A/ 

2,462,000 

30,310,03' 

16,116,340 

14,597,651 

63,853,570 

12,478,000 

431,500 
14,398,050 


100 

2 

20 

10 

10 

41 

8 


Total  Projects 
Streets  and  Highways 
Sewer  Systems 
Water  Systems 

Buildings  (other  than  schools) 
Schools  and  other  Educational 

Buildings 
Flood  Control,  Water  Power  and 
Reclamation 
Bridges,  Viaducts  (Subways  and 

Tunnels)       56      1       8,105,111      2         431,500      -B/ 
Various  other  Types  288      7      35,256,777     11      14,398,050      9 

a/  Includes  loan  of  $10,500,000  made  from  ERA  funds. 
1/  Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program.  Street  ajid  highway  projects,  flood  con- 
trol facilities  and  bridges  and  viaducts  are  also  outstanding  types  of  construction  being  \m- 
dertaken  by  the  Non-Federal  Division  with  funds  provided  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act,  Greatei  detail  regarding  types  of  projects  under  the  non-Federal  program  is  given 
in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

Non-Federal  PWA  employment,  which  had  increased  gradually  to  about  4,900  persons  in 
the  early  part  of  December,  rose  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  that  month  until  on  December  28 
a  total  of  14,000  persons  were  at  work.  Of  these  more  than  1,300  persons  were  working  in 
Colorado  and  Iov<ra.  Virginia  was  next  in  volume  of  employment  with  1,170  persons  working.  Six 
other  States  reported  employment  in  excess  of  500  persons.   It  is  estimated  that  employment  on 
non-Federal  projects  will  expand  rapidly  during  the  spring  of  1936,  reaching  a  peak  of  about 
290,000  persons  employed  directly  at  construction  sites  in  July. 


HOUSING 


The  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  was  creared  in  June,  1933, 
pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
demonstration  of  slum  clearance  and  l<w  rent  housing  to  benefit  persons  who  have  never  before 
been  able  to  find  decent  urban  housing  at  a  price  within  their  means. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  operations,  the  Housing  Division  concentrated  on  a  policy 
of  loans  to  private  limited  dividend  corporations.  For  a  number  of  reasons  this  proved  im- 
practical in  operation,  and  in  January,  1934,  due  to  the  fact  that  "there  were  no  existing  es- 
tablished public  housing  agencies,  the  Division  was  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  time  being  a 
policy  of  constructing  such  projects  directly.  Approximately  $140,000,000  had  been  allotted 
from  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  funds.   In  December,  1934,  :illO,000,000  of  this 
amount  was  impounded.  The  Housing  Division  was  therefore  unable  to  enter  into  contractual 
obligations  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935;  and  the  final  allocations  from  this  source  were  not  made  until  October,  1935. 
Furthermore,  a  decision  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  ruling  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  housing  purposes, 
greatly  hindered  acquisition  of  necessary  land. 

Througn  December  31,  1935  i'residential  allocations  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  for  housing  projects  totalled  $101,373,050.  Warrsnts  coxmtersigned  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  at  the  end  of  the  vear  amounted  to  $102,739,050,  a  total  which  included  pend- 
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ing  rescissions.  These  funds  are  allocated  for  38  projects,  one  of  which  will  be  financed 
partly  from  money  made  available  under  the  NIRA  Act,  They  also  include  |465,050  allocated 
for  the  purchase  of  two  sites,  provision  for  construction  on  which  has  not  been  made  from 
ERA  funds,  and  for  the  liquidation  of  commitments  on  projects  yiiioh  became  inactive  -xriaen  the 
program  was  curtailed. 

Tha  38  housing  projects  to  be  operated  xinder  the  Works  Program  are  located  in  29 
cities  of  the  continental  United  States  and  in  the  two  territories,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  All  construction  will  be  undertaken  under  a  fixed  price  contract  system  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Islands  project,  where  the  work  will  be  done  on  a  force  account  basis. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  37  projects  to  be  constructed  entirely  with  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation funds  will  provide  a  total  of  17,759  dwelling  units  to  house  approximately  74,588 
persons,  and  will  furnish  employment  at  the  sites  for  approximately  36,927  men.  There  have 
been  or  will  be  acquired  for  such  projects  a  total  of  39,500,000  sqxiare  feet  of  land,  involv- 
ing 2,111  parcels. 

Contracts  on  one  or  more  phases  of  construction  have  been  awarded  on  all  but  one  of 
the  contract  projects.  The  contract  for  the  project  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  expected  to  be 
awarded  shortly.  To  date,  there  have  been  awarded  13  contracts  for  demolition  of  buildings 
existing  on  the  acquired  sites.  Demolition  for  the  Ten  Eyck  Houses  in  New  York  City  is  being 
performed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Five  general  construction  contracts  and  22 
foundation  construction  contracts  have  been  awarded,  aggregating  a  total  of  $12,603,094  for 
construction.  Commitments  total  $22,801,872  and  $11,135,209.93  has  been  expended.  Work  had 
started  on  13  projects  by  the  end  of  19^5  and  it  is  stated  that  operations  on  9  other  pro- 
jects will  begin  shortly  thereafter.  A  distribution  of  allotments  for  housing  projects  by 
States  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  together  with  estimates  of  the  units  to  be  constructed, 
persons  to  be  housed  and  numbers  to  be  employed. 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  PITA  HOUSIITG  PROJECTS  PROM  ERA  FUNDS,  BY  STATES 

December  31,  1935 


Amount 

Number 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

State 

of 

of 

Units  to  be 

Persons 

Number  To 

Allotments 

Projeot* 

Construotod 

To  Be  Housed 

Be  Enroloyed 

Total 

♦100,908,000  A/ 

38 

17,759 

74,588 

36,927 

AUbaaa 

2,500,000 

1 

664 

2,789 

1,189 

Connecticut 

800,000 

1 

154 

647 

270 

District  of  Columbia 

1,600,000 

1 

321 

1,348 

678 

Florida 

2,000,000 

2 

484 

2,033 

950 

Illinois 

10,750,000 

3 

1,749 

7.346 

3,623 

Kentucky 

3,400,000 

3 

619 

2,600 

1,442 

Massachusetts 

8,500,000 

2 

1,328 

5,677 

2,864 

Michigan 

4,500,000 

1 

779 

3,272 

1,517 

Miiinesota 

3,500,000 

1 

613 

2,575 

1,180 

Nebraska 

2,000,000 

1 

395 

1,659 

674 

New  Jersey 

4,700,000 

2 

869 

3,650 

1,584 

New  York 

21,983,000 

3 

2,856 

11,995 

7,408 

Ohio 

14,800,000  B/ 

4 

2,637 

11,075 

4,988 

Oklahoma 

2,000,000 

1 

397 

1,667 

951 

Pennsylvania 

2,100,000 

2 

379 

1,592 

707 

South  Carolina 

1,650,000 

2 

421 

1,768 

785 

Tennessee 

9,400,000 

4 

1,936 

8,131 

3,987 

Texas 

900,000 

1 

196 

823 

428 

Wisconsin 

2,800,000 

1 

518 

2,176 

1,001 

Puerto  Rico 

775,000 

1 

298 

1,252 

530 

Virgin  Islands 

250,000 

1 

146 

613 

171 

kf    In  addition  to  the  total  of  #100,908,000  allotted  for  active  projects,  the  sum  of 
$345,050  was  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  ooaanitments  on  projects  which  became 
inactive  when  the  program  was  curtailed,  and  $120,000  for  the  purchase  of  two  sites 
on  which  ERA  funds  are  not  being  used  for  construction. 

B/  Includes  $850,000  from  ERA  funds  for  one  project  for  which  $1,150,000  is  being  pro- 
vided from  NIRA  funds. 
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VI   -  EMERGENCY  COMSERVATION  WORK 

Three  major  aotivitlea  are  grouped  iinder  this  title:      first,  and  by  far  the   larg- 
est,   is  the  work  of  the    Civiliein  Conservation  Corps;    second.  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
performed  by  Indians  on  Indian  Reservations;   third.  Emergency  Conservation  Work  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and   the  Virgin  Islands.     All  activities  are  under 
the   supervision  of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  appointed  iy  the  President. 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  31, 
1933,  arxi  was  put   into  immediate  operation  -Uirough  the   provisions  of  Executive  Order  6101, 
April  5,   1933.     Original  fvmds  were  provided  from  unallocated  balances  appropriated  in  an 
Act  to  relieve  destitution,  approved  July  21,   1932.     From  this  Act  a  total  of  approximately 
192,875,200  was  ultimately  made  available.      In  addition,   $9,000,000  was  made  available  from 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  May  15,   1933;   $323,362,315  from  Public  67,   73rd  Congress 
(June    16,   1933);   $289,450,000  under  Public  412    (approved  June   19,   1934);   and  from  the  loeins 
and  relief  for   stricken  agricultural  areas  provisions  of  the   above  Act,   $48,390,000.     A  to- 
tal of  $763,077,515,  was  -thus  provided  prior  to   the   passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935.     Of  the  amount  made  available,  a  total  of  approximately  $746,173,500 
had  been  obligated  for   Emergency  Conservation  Work  prior  to  April,   1935.     After  March  31, 
1935,   this  work  was  financed  from  funds  made  available  under  the   Emergency  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935.     This    Act   (Section  14)   continued  the  authority  given  the  President  by 
the  original  Act  of  March  31,   1933, 

Allocations  made  between  April  8  and   October  7,    1935,   for  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  under  the  Eii»rgency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  totalled  $523,479,450.     Of  this  amount, 
$522,584,000  was  for  work  projects  and   expenses  incurred  in  carrying  these  projects  forward 
and  in  operating  the  CCC   camps:      $190,450  was  for   administrative  expenses,  and  allocations 
totalling  $705,000   (chargeable  to    sub-section  G,   Section  1,   instead  of   sub-section  F,   Sec- 
tion 1,  ERA,   1935)  were  made  for  land  purchases. 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  is  directed  from  a  central  office   in  Washington  which 
coordinates  the  work  of  "the  other  agencies   involved  in  the  program.     The  Director,  who  has 
occupied  his  position  since  bis  appointment  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,   is  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Council  con^josed  of  representatives   of  the  Secretaries   of  War,  Agriculture,   Inter- 
ior and  Labor.     These  four  departments  cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  major  functions  of  Em- 
ergency Conservation  Work. 

To  the  War  Department  is  delegated  the   responsibility  for  enrollment,  physical 
examination,   equipping  and   conditioning  of  enrollees,  transportation  of  enrollees,   camp  con- 
struction,  command,  administration,   supply,   sanitation,  medical  care,   fiscal  affairs,  wel- 
fare and  education  at  the  camps,   and   discharge  of  enrollees.     The  War  Department  also  super- 
vises a  relatively  small  number  of  work  projects  on  certain  military  reservations  and  cer- 
tain flood  control  projects.     The  Office  of  Education  (Department    of  the  Interior)  acts  in 
an  advisory   capacity  to  the  War  Depajriment  in  connection  with  the   camp  educational  program. 

To  the   Departments  of  Agriculture  and   Interior  are  delegated  the  responsibilities 
of  selecting,  planning,   and    executing  the  majority  of  the  work  projects.     The  major  agencies 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture   engaged  in  supervising  work  projects  are   (l)  the  Forest 
Service, (2)   the  Soil  Conservation  Service, (3)  the   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering, (4)   the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, (5)  the    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, (6)   the   Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try.    The  major  agencies  under  the   Department  of  the   Interior  engaged  in  supervising  work 
projects  are   (l)   the  National  Park  Service, (a)  national  parks  and   monuments,  national  mili- 
tary parks, (b)   state  parks; (2)   Division  of  Grazing; (3)  the    Bureau  of  Reclamation; (4)  General 
Land  Office; (5)   Bureau  of  Indism  Affairs   (in  charge  of  administration  aa  well  as  technical 
supervision  for   Indians  on  Indian  Reservations). 

From  April  1  to  September  30,    1935     men  have  been  at  work  in  every  state  in  the 
United  States,   ihe   District  of  Columbia,   the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  engaged  in  more   than  150  different  types  of  work  which  have  been  classi- 
fied under  ten  major  headings  as  follows:    (l)   stnictural  improvements; (2)  transportation 
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improvements ; (3)  erosion  control; (4)  flood  control,  irrigation,  emd  drainage; (5)  forest  cul- 
ture;(6)  forest  protection;!?)  landscape  and  recreation; (8)  range;(9)  wild  life;(lO)  other 
activities.  Among  the  major  specific  Jobs  which  have  been  completed  during  that  time  may  be 
enumerated  the  following: 

Types  of  Work 

Vehicle  bridges  2,457 

Lookout  houses  and  towers  236 

Impounding  and   large   diversion  dams  301 

Fences    (rods)  1,059,684 

New  truck  trails    (miles)  7,988 

Truck  trails  maintained   (miles)  43,582 

Soil  erosion  check  dams  492,188 

Forest  trees  planted  114,635,500 

Fighting   forest  fires    (man-days   of  work)  442,275 

Fire   presuppression   (man-days  of  work)  463,166 
Roadside  and   trailside    fire   hazard 

reduction   (miles)  10,016 

Fire  breaks    (miles)  5,332 

Tree  and   plemt  diseases   control    (acres)  885,996 

Tree   insect  pest  control   (acres)  710,461 

Rodent   control    (acres)  5,035,615 

The  Department    of   Labor  is   cliarged  with  selecting  prospective   enrollees   in  the  age 
group,    17  to  28,      Through  its   delegated   representatives    in  every  State,    it  receives  applica- 
tions, determines  qualifications   of  applicants,   the  need  of  their   prospective  allottees    (who 
receive  about    525.00  of  the    .|30.00  basic  monthly  cash  allowance  earned   bv  enrolled  men). 
makes   final    selections  and    instructs   selected  persons   to   appear   for  acceptance  and  enrollment 
by  the  War  Departinent.     T^e  delegated   representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  each 
State,   termed  State  Directors   of  Selection,   are  the  active  heads  of  the  relief  administra- 
tions  in  the   several  States,     State   cuotas,   based  on  relief  loads  and  on  the  population  of 
the   several  States,   are  used  by  the  Department   of  Labor   in   initially  detenr.ining  the  number 
of   selectees.     Prior  to  the  beginning   of  each  new  enrollment  period,    the  'Tar  Department 
furnishes  the    Labor  Department  wit}i  an  estimate  of   the   number   of   new  enrollees   required   to 
bring  each  State   up  to    its    fall  quota   strength.      Local   quotas  within  the   State   are  allocated 
by  the   several   State   Directors   of  Selection, 

In  order  to  be  enrolled  in  the   Civilian  Conservation  Corps    (junior  group),   a  man 
rust  be  betv.-eon  the  ages   of  17  and   28,    inclusive,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,   unmarried, 
unemployed,   physically  fit,    and   a  member  of  a  family  on  the  public  relief  rolls.     Enrollment 
is  voluntary.     The   enrollee  must  be  willing  to  allot  a   substantial   portion  of  his   $30,00  bas- 
ic monthly  cash  allowance  to  his  dependents.     Enrollment  in  the   CCC  by  one  member  of  a 
family  does  not  preclude  the   employment  of  another  member  of  the  same  family  on  some  Works 
Program  project.     Men  enroll  for  a  period  of  six  months.      This  enrollment  is  a  contract  with 
the   Government  and  may  be  broken,  with  honor,   only  in  extraordinary  circumstances  or  when 
the   enrollee  is   offered  permanent  emplcyment  elsewhere. 

War  veterans,  without  regard  to  age  or  marital   status,  are  also  permitted  to  en- 
roll  in  the   CCC.      The   veterans'    contingent  is    selected   by   the   Veterans'    Administration. 
Each  veteran   selected   having   dependents   is    required  to   allot   to   them  not   less   than  three- 
quarters  of   his   pay. 

The  third  major  group  of  enrollees   in  the  CCC  are    local  experienced  men,  not  more 
than  15   of  irtiom  are   attached  to   each  junior  company.     These  men  are  selected,  by  the  techni- 
cal  agencies   at   the    carnps  without   regard   to  age   or  marital   condition  -   although  the   relief 
roll  provision  is   in  effect.      Such  men  are   prinarily   selected  to  afford  additional  opportun- 
ities  for   local   emploj'ment  and   to  permit   skilled  woodsmen  to   obtain  emplojTnent  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available. 


After  enrollment,  but  before  being  assisned  duties  on  work  projects,  enrolleea  are 
given  physical  training  for  a  period  of  approximately  two  weeks,  either  in  conditioning 
oamps  or  at  work  camps.   Conditioning  consists  of  comparatiTely  light  duties,  possibly  cal- 
isthenics and  other  exercise  which  will  fit  the  enrollees  for  the  hard  physical  work  at 
the  oamps. 

In  addition  to  the  enrolled  personnel,  a  large  number  of  other  workers  are  essen- 
tial in  conducting  Emergency  Conservation  Work.   These  include  the  non-enrolled  personnel, 
engaged  in  supervisory,  technical,  professional,  clerical,  and  scientific  capacities,  and 
also  the  officers  who  commaxid  the  camps  and  a  large  body  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen 
who  are  necessary  in  camp  construction  and  in  certain  phases  of  the  work  projects. 

As  indicated  in  the  tabulation  below,  total  employment  in  Qnergency  Conservation 
Work  from  April  through  December,  19S5,  (the  period  during  which  it  has  been  financed  un- 
der the  ERA  Act"),  fluctuated  from  389,000  to  593,000  persons.  On  April  30  a  total  of 
591,955  persons  were  engaged  in  this  work;  a  slight  decline  in  May  brought  this  figure  down 
to  388,873.  Subsequently,  employment  rose  until  it  reached  its  peak  on  August  31,  when 
593,499  persons  were  at  work.  Since  that  date  the  trend  had  been  downward  except  during 
October  when  an   enrollment  period  produced  a  temporary  increase  in  the  total  employment. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  December  28  about  519,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
work  carried  on  by  this  agency.  The  total  ?ras  composed  of  459,485  enrollees  and  59,443 
non-enrolled  persons  (exclusive  of  administrative  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  anergency  Conservation  Work).  Enrollees,  of  whom  approximately  10  percent  are  war  vet- 
erans, consist  of  approximately  447,000  in  barrack  oamps  in  the  continental  United  States, 
8,449  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,  emd  4,036  in  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islsuids,  Non-enrolled  personnel  includes  393  territorials,  1,050  in 
Indian  Conservation  Work,  and  58,000  connected  with  the  CCC  camps  who  were  engaged  in  super- 
visory, technical,  clerical,  professional,  or  similar  capacities,  or  who  were  engaged  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  oamps  euid  in  other  work  requiring  special  kinds  of  labor 
qiialif  ications . 


QIPLOYMENT   IN   EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK,    BY  MONTHS  */ 
April  ^D  to  December  29,   19S5 


e 

Total 

Enrollees 

Hon- 

enrolled  Pe 

rsonnel 

Dati 

CCC 

Indians 

Terri- 
torials 

ccc 

Indians 

Terri- 
torials 

April 

30 

391,955 

341,891 

3,903 

3,440 

41,512 

360 

349 

Us-y 

31 

386,873 

329,362 

6,413 

3,496 

48,102 

1,122 

378 

Jiaie 

30 

431,595 

358,558 

9,574 

3,562 

58,049 

1,464 

338 

July 

31 

486,710 

404,425 

9,408 

3,897 

67,082 

1,452 

446 

Aug. 

31 

593,499 

505,782 

10,115 

4,022 

71,914 

1,307 

359 

Sept. 

30 

536,483 

449,580 

9,161 

3,922 

72,240 

1,196 

384 

Oct. 

31 

559,033 

474,390 

9,474 

4,590 

69,008 

1,162 

409 

Nov. 

30 

544,265 

470,121 

6,088 

4,036 

59,748 

1,079 

393 

Dec. 

28 

510,928 

447,000 

8,449 

4,036 

58,000 

1,050 

393 

a/     Does  not   include  administrative  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  ECW. 


Obligations   incurred   fbr  Emergency  Conservation  Work  as   reported  by  the  Office 
of  the  Director  totalled  almost  $44,180,000  during  December.      This  brought  the  total  amount 
obligated  between  April  and  December  31,   1935  to  about  ♦391,057,000,     Approximately 
♦381,381,000  of  this   total   represents  obligations   incurred   in  the  continental  United  States 
(excluding  work  on  Indian  Reservations).      In  addition  ♦7,747,000  was  used   for   Indian  Qner- 
gency  Conservation  Work  while  the   remaining  ♦1,929,000  went  for  similar  operation  in  the 
Territories* 
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VII  -  RESETTLEMENT  ATMINISTRATION 

The  Resattlement  Administration  ma   created  by  Exeoutive  Order  on  April  30,  1935 
to  assist  destitute  farm  families  by  moans  of  loans  or  grants;  to  aid  destitute  farm  fami- 
lies in  moving  to  better  areas,  if  they  so  desire;  to  administer  a  program  of  land  utilisa- 
tion projects;  and  to  develop  housing  projects  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  This  Admin- 
istration absorbed  the  functions  of  four  previously  existing  agencies:  The  Land  Program  of 
the  FERA,  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Land  Policy 
Section  of  the  AAA,  and  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  FERA. 

It  is  planned  to  assist  525,000  destitute  farm  families  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program.  This  assistance  includes  readjustment  of  the 
families'  indebtedness,  development  of  farm  and  home  management  plans,  loans  for  purchase 
or  lease  of  necessary  capital  goods,  with  supervision  to  make  the  Rehabilitation  Plan  effec- 
tive, and  grants  for  subsistence  goods.  On  November  30  there  were  333,193  cases  under  care. 
Of  these  85.687  were  stsmdeurd  rehabilitation  oases,  and  247,506  were  emergency  cases. 
Standard  renabilitati«n  cases  are  defined  by  the  Administration  as  those  for  whom  rehabili- 
tation loans  based  on  regular  farm  and  home  management  plans  have  been  approved.  All  other 
cases  irtiich  receive  assistance  \inder  the  program  are  classified  as  emergency  rehabilitation 
cases.   In  selecting  emergency  cases,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  offer  some  pro- 
spect of  ultimately  becoming  standard  rehabilitation  cases.  Between  July  1  and  December  15 
loans  and  grants  from  all  funds,  including  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  funds,  totalled 
approximately  $15,268,000,  of  which  about  |7, 531, 000  came  from  Works  Program  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  families  who  are  to  be  given  assistance  at  the  place  where 
they  are  now  residing,  it  is  proposed  to  assist  20,000  farm  families  in  moving  from  their 
present  locations  to  places  better  suited  to  agrleulture.  Approximately  one-half  of  these 
families  are  now  residing  on  land  irtiich  is  to  be  purchased  for  the  land  utilization  projects. 
The  majority  of  the  families  who  will  be  assisted  in  moving  to  new  locations  are  to  be 
settled  in  new  conmunities  irtiich  will  be  constructed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration, 

The  program  for  land  utilization  involves  the  purchase  of  lands  unsuited  to  agri- 
cultural production,  and  their  withdrawal  from  agricultural  use  in  order  to  devote  them  to 
forestation,  grazing,  wild  life  protection  and  the  like.  This  development  work  involves  the 
demolition  of  buildings  and  other  structures,  drainage,  forestation,  grading,  building  of 
dams  and  other  preparatory  work.  The  total  program  as  of  December  5,  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  almost  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  tdiich  have  been  definitely  selected.  Approx- 
imately 11,000,000  acres  have  already  been  formally  offered  to  the  Government  at  a  total 
price  of  about  $47,000,000,  Options  have  been  accepted  on  almost  6,000,000  acres  which 
would  provide  for  187  projects  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $26,500,000.  Acceptance  of  an  op- 
tion is  a  definite  oonmitmant  to  purchase.  All  purchases  completed  to  date  have  been  made 
out  of  funds  originally  allotted  to  the  Land  Program  of  the  FERA.  Under  the  Works  Program 
$20,000,000  was  allocated  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  the  purchase  of  similar 
land,  A  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  development  of  these  lands  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  which  in  turn  has  designated  the  Resettlement  Administration 
as  the  agency  to  carry  out  the  work.  Since  the  amount  originally  requested  for  land  utili- 
zation work  was  nearly  three  times  the  amoimt  actually  provided,  it  is  proposed  to  begin 
work  immediately  on  only  the  137  of  these  projects  which  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
President.  As  of  December  15,  work  was  under  way  on  90  projects. 

The  Suburban  Resettlement  Division  has  been  charged  with  the  two-fold  task  of 
finishing  the  formsr  Subsistence  Homesteads  projects  which  have  been  approved  for  completion, 
and  of  developing  low  cost  suburban  comnunities  in  the  vicinity  of  selected  large  cities. 

The  Subsistence  Honesteads  projects  are  low  cost  housing  projects  so  located  that 
residents  would  be  enabled  to  produce  part  of  their  subsistence  on  their  own  land.  Construc- 
tion on  16  of  these  projects  had  been  coirq)leted  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  Work  on  12  others  is  under  way.  Four  other  projects  of  this  type  are  contemplated 
but  not  yet  initiated.  Plans  for  the  other  projects  trtiich  were  transferred  from  the  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads  Division  are  under  study  to  determine  iriiat  disposition  shall  be  made. 
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Tho   selection  of  homesteaders  has  already  been  started  for  these  projects,  -which 
are  planned  to  provide  3,318  homes.     Of  these  1,522  have  been  completed  and   1,261,   or  more 
than  80  percent,  were  occupied  as  of  November  16.     It  is  stated  that  6,327  persons  were  liv- 
ing in  these  homes.     More  than  25,000  applications  have  been  received* 

Projects  to  provide  low  cost  comnvuiities  in  the   suburban  areas  of  nine  large  cities 
have  been  approved  by  the  President,     The  total  cost  of  these  projects  was  estimated  at 
$68,500,000,     Thirty-one  million  dollars  has  been  allotted  for  the  work,   and  it  is  planned 
to  develop  five  of  the  projects:     Hightstown,   and  Bound  Brook,   New  Jersey,  near  New  York 
Ci-ty;    Berwyn,   Maryland,  near  Washington,  D.   C;   Cincinnati,  Ohio;   and  one  other  site  which 
has  not  yet  been  announced.     Work  on  the  four  projects  mentioned  has  been  started,  and  op- 
tions on  the   land  for  the  other  one  are  being   secured.     About   5,000  housing  units  will  be 
included  in  these  five  projects.     The  location  of  these  and  the  other  projects  mentioned  in 
preceding  paragraphs     is   indicated  in  the  accompanying  map. 

In  order  to  assure  uniformiiy  in  the  conduct  of  the  community  projects  established 
by  the  various  divisions  of  the   Resettlement  Administration,  the  Management  Division  is  to 
become   responsible   for  the  care  and  maintenance   of  property,   selection  of  occupants,  and  the 
leasing  or  selling  of  houses  on  community  projects  after  completion.      It  will  also  assist  in 
the  organization  of  commtmity  or  cooperative  associations,   and  in  the  adjustment  of  school, 
tax,  and  economic  relations   of  the  projects  to  surrounding  counties  and   States,  and  in  mak- 
ing provisions  for  educational,  health,   recreational,   industrial  and  marketing  facilities, 
and  will  act  for  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  working  out  details  of  the  procedure 
iftiereby  these  communities  can  become  autonomous  units. 

By  December  IB  a  total  of  $196,070,000  had  been  allotted  to  the  Administration, 
of  which  nearly  $100,000,000  will  be  used  for  work  projects:      $7,000,000  for  completion 
of  homesteads;   $31,000,000  for  suburban  developments;   $15,000,000  for  land  development  (made 
available  by  WPA);  and   $47,000,000  for   construction  on  Resettlement  projects.     Of  the  remain- 
der,  $44,000,000  was  allotted  for  rehabilitation;     $7,420,000  for  relief  in  stricken  agri- 
cultural areas;   $22,000,000  for  purchase  of  land;   $2,000,000  for  farm  debt  adjustment;  and 
$20,650,000  for  administration. 

Resettlement  Administration  has  received  three  exemptions  from  the  regulation  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  persons  working  on  a  project  must  be  taken  from  tho  relief  rolls. 
These  exempt  the   following:     persons  eii?)loyed  on  former  Subsistence  Homesteads  projects  be- 
fore July  30,  and  those  who  are  to  occupy  homes  on  these  projects;  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion clients  when  employed  on  Resettlement  Administration  projects}  and  persons   resident  on 
land  to  be   used  for   land  utilization  projects,  not  exceeding  15  percent  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed on  these  projects. 

Resettlement  Administration  projects  on  December  28  employed  16,861  persons,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  at  work  on  land  utilization  projects,  and  on  the  projects  for  sub- 
urban developments,     A  marked  spurt  in  employment  occurred  in  mid-November,     This  coincided 
v.-ith  the  initiation  of  land  utilization  projects. 
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VIII  -  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

On  May  16,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments  recommended  to  the  President  the 
allocation  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads   of  $200,000,000  for  construction  on  highways,  roads, 
and  streets;    $200,000,000  for  grade   crossings   elimination;   and  $100,000,000  to   cover  high- 
way work  previously  provided  for  and  begun  under  the   Hayden-Cartv/right  Act  of  June  18,    1934 
which  had  authorized  the   spending  of  $200,000,000  on  Public  Ylorks  highway  construction  under 
the  1935  program.     The  first  $100,000,000  had  been  appropriated  for  this  program  in  the 
Emergency  Appropriation  Act,   passed  on  June   19,   1934, 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations   issued  by  the  President   on  July  12, 
funds  are  not  available   for   expenditure  on  new  work  projects  until  a  program  of  proposed 
projects   has  been  submitted  by  the  State  Highv/ay  Department  to  the  District  Engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public   Roads,    and  with  his  approval,   to  the  State  A.dministrator  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  the  State  Director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council.     Having 
received  their  concvirrence  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  relief  labor,  the  projects 
are  submitted  for   approval  by  the   District  Engineer  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads   in  Wash- 
ington.    Subsequent  to   Presidential  approval   of  projects,  the  State  must   file  complete  plans 
and  specifications  with   the   District  Engineer  of  the  Bureau.      The  District  Engineer,    at  his 
discretion,  may  authorize  advertisement   of  a  project,  but  cannot  agree  to  the   award  of  any 
contract  until  after  the  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Washington  office  of  the  Bureau, 
Contracts  can  be  let  after  bids  have  been  advertised  for  not   less  than  two  weeks.     The  con- 
tractor is  obliged  to  employ  unskilled  and  intermediate  workers  through  the  U.   S,   Employment 
Service,    and  must   give  preference  to   qualified  relief  labor   on  all   jobs.      The  rules   ajid  regu- 
lations  specify  that  "Whenever  feasible  and  practical  the  contract  method   shall  be  used  for 
undertaking  work  under  the  A.ct.     Where  a  State  highvmy  department,   however,   is  organized  and 
equipped  to   undertake  projects   on  a  day  labor  or   force  account  basis,— approval  may  be  given 
to  this    latter  n^thod  of  undertaking  the  work  on  any  project,"     Another  exception  to  the 
regular  procedure   is  made  for  "projects  of  a  high  order  of  priority  with  respect  to  providing 
employment   on  desirable   improverTientc — "   which  may  be  approved  for    construction  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  prior  to   formal  action,  provided  clearance  is   obtained  from  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  NEC  and  the   State  W?A  Administrator, 

The  $200,000,000  allocetion   for  highways,    roads-  and  streets  was  apportioned  among 
the  States,   the  District   of  Columbia  and  Hawaii  on  Jiuie   3  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  a  statutory  formula  whereby  v/24  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  area,    7/24 
on  the  basis  of  post  road  mileage  ard  lo/24  or.  the  basis  of  population.     On  the  same  date 
the  :J200,000,000  appropriation  for  grade   crossings  elimination  was   similarly  distributed, 
half  on  the  basis  of  population,   a   quarter  on  the  mileage  of  the    Federal-aid  highway  system 
and  a  quarter  on  the   railroad  mileage.      For  necessary  engineering  and  administrative  ex- 
penses,  $5,000,000  was  first  deducted  from  the  highways  and  $4,000,000  from  the  grade  cross- 
ings funds.     The  table  on  the  following  page   shows  the  apportionments  to  each  State  under 
these  tvfo  headings. 

Specifications   concerning  the  types  of  highway  projects  to  be  undertaken  with  funds 
provided  under  the  $200,000,000  allocation  were  included  in  the  rules  and  regulations  out- 
lined by  the   President.     The  percenbage  distribution  of  allotments   for  projects  approved  by 
the  Bureau  through  December  31  and  of  total  mileage  among  these  types  of  projects   is  given 
belavv. 

Type  of  Highway 


On  the  Federal-aid  highway  systaa  outside  munici- 
palities and  metropolitan  areas 

On  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  or  its  extensions 
'.vithin  municipalities  and  metropolitan  areas 

On  the  State  highway  system  outside  of  municipalities 
and  metropolitan  areas 

On  secondary  or  feeder  roads   outside  munioipalities 
and  metropolitan  areas,  but  not  on  the  State  or 
Federal-aid  system 

In  immicipalitles  or  metropolitan  areas,  but  not   on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system 


Percent 

of 

Percent  of 

Total  Approvals 

Total  Mileage 

27,9 

26.1 

20.7 

8,5 

16.2 

16,9 

25.2 

43,7 

10,0 

4.8 
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Approved 

Contracts 
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by  Bvreau 
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Total 

$195,000,000 

$85,818,370 

$53,657,761 

$196,000,000 

$51,157,633 

$28,474,929 

Al&baoA 

4,151,1TS 

3,347,514 

910,372 

4,034,617 

2,709,849 

1,139,172 

Arizona 

2,569,841 

1,521,510 

1,235,188 

1,256,099 

50,000 

50,000 

Arkuisas 

3,352,061 

1,851,620 

1,154,831 

3,574,060 

1,166,640 

363,864 

California 

7,747,928 

4,936,687 

2,614,944 

7,486,362 

5,747,763 

3,693,160 

Colorado 

3,395,263 

1,080,568 

941,270 

2,631,567 

920,767 

331,131 

Conneotiout 

1,418,709 

- 

- 

1,712,684 

- 

- 

Delaware 

900,310 

445,616 

250,416 

418,239 

— 

— 

Dirt,  of  Col. 

949,496 

719,881 

719,881 

410,804 

166,697 

- 

Florida 

2,597,144 

1,151,387 

577,536 

2,827,883 

1,125,474 

644,152 

Georgia 

4,988,967 

483,241 

- 

4,895,949 

- 

- 

Idahr. 

2,222,747 

1,019,609 

754,609 

1,674,479 

637,415 

585,369 

niinolB 

8,694,009 

4,678,543 

2,172,237 

10,307,184 

1,828,211 

272,599 

Indiana 

4,941,255 

2,798,228 

1,934,077 

5,111,096 

2,658,540 

2,083,072 

Iowa 

4,991,664 

1,313,826 

695,615 

5,600,679 

1,189,150 

846,350 

Kansas 

4,994,975 

2,538,746 

1,743,206 

5,246,258 

1,266,565 

78,694 

Kentucky 

3,726,271 

2,258,689 

1,446,564 

3,672,387 

2,050,829 

885,814 

Iiouisiaxia 

2,890,429 

1,085,311 

157,548 

3,213,467 

931,000 

— 

Maine 

1,676,799 

1,218,264 

1,140,767 

1,426,861 

369,193 

175,043 

Maryland 

1,750,738 

155,922 

23,251 

2,061,751 

505,309 

- 

Massachusetts 

3,262,885 

- 

- 

4,210,833 

756,997 

756,997 

Michigan 

6,301,414 

6,057,961 

4,869,661 

6,765,197 

4,728,652 

2,669,602 

Minnesota 

5,277,145 

2,026,808 

822,664 

5,395,441 

928,569 

458,968 

Mississippi 

3,457,552 

2,018,453 

896,630 

3,241,475 

997,003 

273,844 

Missouri 

6,012,652 

3,286,265 

1,953,129 

6,142,153 

840,630 

203,387 

Montana 

3,676,416 

2,576,683 

2,149,893 

2,722,327 

1,682,842 

1,648,446 

Rehraska 

3,870,739 

2,273,905 

993,217 

3,556,441 

1,764,469 

970,181 

Herada 

2,243,074 

1,345,137 

1,345,137 

887,260 

319,404 

319,404 

New  Hanpshire 

945,225 

265,255 

257,687 

822,484 

140,766 

- 

New  Jersey 

3,129,805 

1,697,975 

514,689 

3,983,826 

- 

— 

New  Mfflrino 

2,871,397 

1,001,589 

979,158 

1,725,286 

557,215 

513,010 

New  York 

11,046,377 

5,046,617 

4,670,067 

13,577,189 

3,528,310 

3,356,010 

North  Carolina 

4,720,173 

1,402,894 

788,691 

4,823,958 

792,383 

366,510 

North  Da]a>ta 

2,867,245 

477,701 

416,021 

3,207,473 

173,237 

147,361 

Ohio 

7,670,815 

2,130,612 

980,612 

8,439,897 

126,599 

126,599 

Oklahoma 

4,580,670 

2,205,972 

529,228 

5,004,711 

1,604,387 

863,517 

Oregon 

3,038,642 

1,896,804 

1,277,876 

2,334,204 

794,446 

594,173 

Pennsylvania 

9^347,797 

633,366 

170,656 

11,483,613 

577,427 

203,527 

Rhode  Island 

989,208 

211,192 

93,054 

699,691 

236,879 

236,879 

South  Carolina 

2,702,012 

441,841 

296,459 

3,059,956 

533,928 

129,616 

South  Dakota 

2,976,454 

823,203 

700,405 

3,249,086 

175,596 

123,822 

Tennessee 

4,192,460 

897,646 

358,956 

3,903,979 

351,896 

183,506  ' 

Teicas 

11,989,350 

6,074,079 

4,617,043 

10,855,982 

2,161,860 

339,787 

Utah 

2,667,154 

746,370 

575,743 

1,230,763 

347,274 

158,359 

Vermont 

924,306 

467,523 

199,770 

729,857 

474,226 

306,617 

■Wrginia 

3,652,667 

1,330,590 

1,035,094 

3,774,287 

209,501 

209,501 

Washington 

3,026,161 

1,945,156 

1,403,685 

3,095,041 

1,505,885 

1,426,048 

West  Virginia 

2,231,412 

771,175 

577,056 

2,677,937 

— 

- 

Wisconsin 

4,823,864 

1,993»569 

1,246,576 

5,022,683 

1,354,716 

685,473 

2,219,155 

971,390 

466,t>92 

1,360,841 

55,365 

55,365 

Hawaii 

926,033 

195,477 

- 

453,703 

113,769 

— 
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Highway  projects  under  the  aboTe   classifications  were  approved  on  the  basis   of 
providing  a  man-year  of  employroant  for  each  $1,400  allotted.     The  inability  to  build  inter- 
mediate or  high  type  highways  involving  considerable  material  expenditures  within  this  limi- 
tation led  to  the  adoption  of  an  alternate  plan*     Under  this  plan  the  States  agreed  to  se- 
cure through  the  U»  S»  Employment  Sei-vice   (giving  preference  to  relief  labor)   one  man  for 
each  $1,400  of  its  apportionment*     The  State  is  then  penr.itted  to  use  such  individuals  on 
any  work  being  done  under  its  direction,    including   State  maintenance  and  repair  work  as  well 
as  State  construction  projects.  Federal-aid  projects  and  Works  Program  hip;hway  projects. 
This   procedure    insures  the   provision  of   one  man-year  of  employment  for  each  ^1,400  of  ths 
State's  apportionment,    regardless  of  type  of  highv-ay  project  on  wiiich  it  occurs. 

No  specific  limitation  on  man-year  oost  was   imposed  on  expenditures   for  grade  cross- 
ing projects  which  were  authorized  by  tlie   rules  and  regulations  for  three  types  of  highiArays, 
These  types,  together  with  the  percentage  distribution  of  allotments  for  projects  approved  by 
the  Bureau,   under  the  $200,000,000  allocation  for  this  vrark,  are  given  below: 

Percent  of 
Type  of  Highway  Total  Approvals 

On  the  Federal-aid  higto/ay  sysTiem  outside  municipalities  37.9 
On  high-.vays  within  or  into  municipalities,  whether  or  not  on 

extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  46.2 

On  Secondary  or   feeder  roads   outside  municipalities  15.9 

By  Decanber  31,   1935  applications  from  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii,  totalling  $153,235,138,   for  highvmy  projects  had  been  submitted  while  the  President 
had  approved  $146,110,998  of  these  applications.     The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  approved 
plans  and  specifications   for  bids  totalling  $85,818,370j  and  contracts  totalling  $53,657,761 
had  been  awarded.     On  the  same   date,   grade  crossings  project  applications  submitted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,   Hawaii  and  all  States   except  Louisiana  amounted  to  $154,362,035,   Presi- 
dential approvals   of  these  projects  amounted  to  $143,011,407,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  approvals 
of  plans  and  specifications  to  $51,157,633  and  contracts  awarded  to  $28,474,929.     Plans  ap- 
proved and  contracts  awarded,  together  vdth  the  amounts  apportioned,  for  the  tiTo  types  of  work 
are  presented  by  States   in  the  tabulation  on  the  preceding  page. 

In  addition  to  the  Works  Program  highway  and  grade  crossing  projects,  the  Publio 
Works  high'.ay   cjonstruotion  program  provided  for  under  the  Hayden-Carti-nright  Act  is  being 
financed  pi^rtly  by  ERA  funds.     The  $200,000,000  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  authorized 
by  this  Act  included  work  on  the   follovdng  types  of  highways: 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

Type  of  Highway  Toted  Approvals  Mileage 

On  the  Federal-aid  highvj-ay  system  outside  of  municipalities. 

(Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  funds   could  be  applied^  48.6  51.8 

On  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  highvv^ay  system  into   and 

tlirough  municipalities.      (Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 

funds   could  be  applied^  26.4  7.5 

On  secondary  or  feeder  roads.      (Not  less  than  25  percent 

of  the  funds  could  be  applied.)  25.0  40.7 

The  $100,000,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Emergenoy  Appropriation  Aot  of  June  19, 
1934  financed  the  work  until  August  1935,  when  employment  on  the  1935  program  had  reached  a 
peak  of  about  112,000  persons.      Subsequent  to  that  date  the  $100,000,000  provided  under  the 
ERA  Aot  of  1935  has  been  used  for  this  work.     Employment  on  the  1935  program  tapered  off 
gradually  to  65,000   persons  in  October.     However,  the  niimber  of  persons  working  on  projects 
under  this   proj^am  finanoed  from  funds  provided  under  the  ERA  Aot  of  1935  did  not  become 
available  weekly  until  November  16.     Prior  to  that  date,  therefore,  this  employment  was  not 
included  in  the  total  VJ'orks  Program  employment  provided  under  the  Bureau  of  Publio  Roads. 

Employment  xinder  the  $400,000,000  allocation  for  Vforks  Program  highway  and  grade 
crossing  projects  began  in  August  when  Michigan  got  its  highway  construction  program  under 
way,     Alabama  initiated  the  grade  crossing  program  a  few  weeks  later.     By  December  28,  a 
total  of  73,353  persons  were  at  work,   including  workers  engaged  on  Vforks  Program  highway  and 
grade  crossing  projects,   on  projects  operating  londer  the  1935  Publio  Works  highway  program 
financed  out  of  tte  $100,000,000  appropriation  from  ERA  funds,  and  under  the  alternate  plan. 
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IX  -  OTHER  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agrl cultural  Engineering 

The  President  has  approved  edlocations   of  |3,195  for  improvements  to   grounds  ajid 
buildings  at  the  Bureau's   Soils   Laboratory  at  Auburn,   Alabama,  and  |3,956  for  the  construc- 
tion of  on  unloading  platform  and  the   rat-proofing  of  warehouses   at  the  Cotton  Ginning  Lab- 
oratory in  Stoneville,  Mississippi,     With  only  slight  variations,    employment  on  these   pro- 
jects has  been  maintained  at   the  level   of  December   28  i»han  24  workers  secured  from  relief 
rolls   smd  2  non-relief  persons  were  at  woric# 

Animal    Industry 

In  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  a  cattle  disease  which  had  been  costing  the  United 
States  at  least   $40,000,000  annually,   Coi^ress  in  1906   initiated   the  work  of  eradicating  the 
cattle  tick.     Under  the  Bureau    of  Animal   Industry,  with  the   cooperation  of  state  and   County 
officials  and   cattle  oimers,   great  progress  has   been  made  toward  the   elimination  of  this   cost-- 
ly  pest.     However,   affected  areas   still  remain  in  certain  counties   of  Texas,   Florida  and 
Louisiana,     To  eradicate  the  cattle  tick  in  these  three  States,   the  Presidait  approved  an  al- 
location of   11,454,000  to  the   Bureau,     Another  allocation  of  $200,000  was  made  for  liver  fluke 
control  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Nevada,     Because  of  the  limited  amount  allocated  for 
liver  fluke  control  it  will  be   possible  for   the  Bureau    only  to  demonstrate  the  means   of  erad- 
icating this   parasite  and   perhaps   educate  farmers  to  continue  the  work   on  their  own   initiative. 
The  work  which  the  Bureau  is  now  carrying  on  consists  of  the   drainage  and  clearing   of  rtag- 
nant  pools  and  •map  lands.     The  remaining  $28,900  of  the  Bureau's  $1,682,900  total  alloca- 
tion is  to  b«  usad  for  improvements  on  its  field  station  at  Brook8\'ille,   Florida. 

Employment  on  these  three  projects  has  increased  steadily  since  work  began,  keep- 
ing within  the  requiranent  that  90  percoit  of  the  workers  be  taken  from  relief  rolls.  How- 
ever, on  December  28,  with  a  total  of  714  persons  at  work,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  es- 
timated daily  average  employment  had  been  attained.  The  low  level  of  employment  is  attri- 
buted to  delays  in  securing  supplies,  difficulty  in  securing  qualified  personnel  from  the  re- 
lief rolls  in  Louisiana  emd  Florida,  wage  rate  and  j\xriadictional  problems,  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

Biological   Survey 

The  President   has  approved  an  allocation  of  $266,289  for   the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  to   conserve  wild  life,   check  flood  and    erosion,    establish  waterfowl  refuges,    stabil- 
ize water  supply  and  develop  recreational   facilities   in  21  counties  of  North  Dakota.     Owing 
to  a  local  uncertainty  regarding   the  eligibility  for  employment  of  farmers  on  relief^  most 
of  whom  were  considered  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  to 
questions  concerning  the   rates  at  which  farmers  with  teams  should   be  paid,  the  work  was  de- 
layed for  some  time.     No  material  employment  was  reported  until  the  middle  of  November  after 
the  Work*  progress  Administration  had  authorised  the  employment   of  the  fairmers  iiriiose  eligi- 
bility had  been  questioned.     Although  severe  winter  weather   is   at   present   retarding  employ- 
ment,  331  persons  were  at  work  on  this  project  on  Deoanber  28, 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

An  allocation  of  $20,000  was  approved  for  a  project  involving  the  construction  of 
an  electric  power  line  from  Lake   Butler  to   the  Bureau's  Naval  Stores  Station  at  Olustee, 
Florida,     Subsequently,   it   developed   that  the   line  could  be  more  advantageously  run  from  Lake 
City,   and  the  project  was  accordingly  amended.      Thus   far   it  has  been  impossible  to  conclude  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Florida  Power  and   Light  Company,  which  by  a  Florida  statute 
is  vested  with  the  right  to  build  such  lines.     The   principal  points   of  disagreement  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  pwrer  company  involve  the  amount  of  funds  to  be   expended  for  labor,  the 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  be  contributed  by  the  Company,   and  the  question 
of  the  future  ownership  of  the  line,     A  proposal  for  eui  auaanded  project  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his'  approval. 
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Dairy  Industry 

This  Bureau  has  reoeirad  approval  for  one  tS-.OOO  project  for  repairing  of  roads,  ter- 
racing and  fencing  at  one  of  its  field  rtations  located  at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee.  Work  was 
started  on  September  16  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  late  in  January,  1936.  All  but  one  of 
the  15  persons  employed  on  December  28  had  bean  taken  from  relief  rolls. 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Al^ooations  totalling  $16,559,817  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plcuit 
Quarantine  for  projects  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  extension  of  its  regular  work  in 
control  or  eradication  of  insect  pests  and  noxious  plants  in  all  states  except  Nebraska  and  Okla- 
homa. Less  than  one  percent  of  these  funds  are  being  used  for  buildings  and  misoellEmeous  small 
repairs  at  field  stations  maintained  by  the  Bureau  in  North  Carolina,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  The 
locations  in  which  the  Works  Program  activities  of  this  Bureau  are  being  carried  on,  aure  indica- 
ted in  the  map  on  the  preceding  page. 

Through  the  use  of  the  regular  field  staff,  most  of  whom  are  still  being  paid  by  the 
Bureau,  it  was  possible  to  begin  work  soon  after  funds  were  made  available.  On  June  10 
the  12,730,000  project  for  eradicating  Dutch  Elm  disease  got  under  way  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Connecticut.  An  exemption  from  the  requirement  that  90  percent  of  the  workers  be  taken  from 
public  relief  rolls  was  secured  for  the  initial,  scouting  phase  of  this  project,  which  required 
trained  personnel.  Another  exemption  faoilitated  the  purchase  of  supplies  needed  for  this 
project. 

The  Bureau's  most  important  project  for  which  #6,328,735  had  been  allotted,  started 
on  July  SO,  This  project,  to  protect  irtiite  pine  forests  involves  the  systematic  eradication 
of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  which  carry  the  blister  rust  disease.  The  work  is  entirely 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Forests  in  which  the  Forest  Service  is  carrying  on 
similar  work. 

Two  other  projects,  each  of  which  had  been  allotted  over  $2,000,000,  began  operations 
early  in  August.  One  involves  the  destruction  of  the  gypsy  moth  triiioh  is  hannful  to  fruit 
and  other  trees,  auid  the  other  the  eradication  of  the  common  barberry  bush  which  serves  as  the 
intermediate  host  of  black  stem  rust.  Small  grains  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are 
destroyed  by  the  rust.  Other  projects  operating  imder  this  Bureau  involve  the  control  or 
eradication  of  plant  diseases  and  harmful  insects.  A  survey  in  19  states  to  determine  the 
spread  of  the  European  com  borer  is  also  being  conducted  with  funds  allocated  to  this  Bureau. 

In  beginning  work  on  some  projects,  the  Bvureau  was  hampered  by  difficulties  in 
securing  supplies  and  trucks  irtiich  were  needed  to  transport  workers  to  isolated  job  locations 
and  to  remove  the  diseased  or  noxious  plants  irtiich  were  to  be  destroyed.  After  the  Bureau  re- 
ceived permission  (August  28)  to  purchase  directly  supplies  costing  |300  or  less,  work  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly. 

Total  employment  reached  its  peak  during  September  and  October  when  an  average  of 
more  than  18,000  workers  was  maintained.  As  winter  approached  certain  projects  were  forced 
to  suspend  or  curtail  work  temporarily,  but  the  resulting  decline  in  employment  was  somewhat 
offset  by  the  expansion  of  other  projects.  On  December  28,  relief  persons  employed  under  this 
Bureau  numbered  12,330  and  non-relief  workers  790. 

Extension  Service 

The  functions  of  the  Extension  Service  include  educating  farmers  through  dem- 
onstrations and  displays^ in  the  best  methods  of  increasing  production.   The  President  approved 
an  allocation  of  #4,066  to  this  Bureau  for  the  renovation  and  olassifioation  of  exhibits,  and 
in^jrovements  of  the  Exhibits  Warehouse  building  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  After  some  delay 
in  obtaining  personnel  from  relief  sources,  the  Service  commenced  work  on  October  16,   Average 
daily  employmaat  to  date  on  this  project  has  been  11  persons,  9  of  liiom  were  obtained  from  the 
relief  rolls. 
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Forest  Service 

The  basic  objective  of  all  activities  planned  and   supervised  by  the  IT.   S.  Forest 
Service  is  to  so  rebuild,   develop  and  manage  forest  lands  that   they  may  adequately  contribute 
to  the  pennajient  support  of  the  nation's  population.     Under  the  Works  Program  the  Service  has 
received  allocations  totalling  |13,827,500  to    canry  on  activities  projected  along  the   same 
lines  as   its  regular  work,  which  includes  the   constmction  and  maintenance  of  fire-breaks, 
lookout  houses  and  towers,   landing  fields,  telephone   lines,   roads  and  trails,   range  fences, 
shelterbelt  and  forest  planting  and  tree  nurseries,  thinning  of  forest  stands,    fire  prevention 
and   control,   control  of  desti-uctive     animals  and  vegetation,   surveys   of  forest  resources,  and 
the  development  of  fish  and  game  preserves.     The  map  on  the   preceding  page  indicates  where  this 
work  is  being  carried  on. 

A  land  acquisition  program  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  $12,000,000  for  purc)mse 
of  lands  within  or  contiguous  to  the  National  Forests  has  also  been  approved.     Of  the 
$12,000,000  total,   $500,000  has  been  tentatively  set  aside  to  make   surveys  and  appraisals  in 
connection  with  land  purchase  and  $250,000  reallocated  to  the  Legal  Division  of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  administrative  expenses   of  necessary  legal   investigations  rela- 
tive to  the  land  acquisition,  while  the  balance    (111,250,000)   is  to  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
chase of  approximately  2,000,000  acres  of  land   for  the  National  Forests.     The  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  which  must  pass   on  all   land  acquisitions   for  the  above  purpose,   has 
already  approved  purchases  to  the  value   of  $9,565,624. 

Work  started  on  the  Forest  Service  project  on  Jime  25.     Employment  increased  rapidly, 
exceeding  the  estimated  daily  average  of  14,584  by  early  September.     After  reaching  a  peak  of 
almost  20,000  persons  in  October,   employment  dropped  off  with  the  onset  of  winter  weather  to  a 
total  of  14,824  persons  on  December  28, 

Plant   Indu  stry 

In  practically  all  major  agricultural  areas   in  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry  operates  field  stations  and  laboratories  to  conduct  research  in  the  development 
and  selection  of  crops.     The  Bureau  has  received  11  Presidential  allocations  totalling  $43,500 
for  miscellaneous  repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings  located  at  nine  of  these  field   stations. 
Total   employment  on  December  28  was   estimated  as  98  persons,   of  whom  96  percent  had  been  taken 
from  relief  rolls.     Due  to  a  local   shortage  of  labor,   the  |3,700  project  at  Willard,   North 
Carolina,   has  not  yet  commenced  operations. 

Soil  Conservation  Sei^ioe 

Erosion  control  has  been  carried  on  by  this  Service  since  its   creation  in  1933.     With 
the  destructive  dust  storms  in  the  Middle  West  during  the   summer  of  1934  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of,   and  need  for  extension  of  this  work,   the  President  allocated  $25,000,000  to  the 
Service.     Subsequently  $4,000,000  of  this  amount  was  rescinded  and  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  administrative  purposes.     The  major  part  of  the  remaining  $21,000,000 
is  being  spent  for  practical  demonstration  projects,    144  of  which  axe  now  operating  in  41  States, 
These  are  supplemented  by  research  and  survey  work,  and  nursery  projects   established  for  experi- 
mentation with  and  growing  of  v6u*iou3  types  of  vegetative  soil  binders.     Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  allocated  will   be  used  for  the  latter  types   of  work.     The  map  on  the  following  page 
indicates  the  location  of  the  Works  Program  activities   of  the  Service, 

Demonstration  projects  are  set  up  in  representative  soil  and  agricultural  areas  on  both 
public  and  private  lands  where  erosion  has  already   caused  much  damage  or  threatens  to  do  so.     On 
private  lands  a  5-year  contract  is   entered  into  by  the   farmer  and  the  Service,  under  which  the 
Service  supplies   such  materials,    labor  and  machinery  as  are  necessary,  while  the   farmer  supple- 
ments these  Tfith   such  materials,   labor,   and  personal   services  as  he   can  afford.     A  farm  manage- 
ment  schedule   is    laid   out  which  the  farmer  obligates   himself  to   follow.      It  was  planned  to   ini- 
tiate a  sufficient  number  of  projects   to  make  the   opportunity  of  viewing  the  work  available  to 
all   farmers.     In  instances  where  demonstration  projects   are  carried  out   on  public  lands,   all  ar- 
rangements are  made  with  the  agency  which  has   jurisdiction  over  the   lands. 
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On  nursery  projects,  trees,  shrubs,  legumes,  and  various  types  of  vegetation  are  grown 
for  transplanting  to  demonstration  projects.  The  research  projects  operate  in  various  parts  of 
the  coxmtry  to  determine  the  relationship  bet-vreen  various  conditions  of  soil,  slope,  climate  and 
methods  of  land  use,  Hydrologic  studies  and  studies  of  siltatlon  and  the  behavior  of  silt-laden 
streams  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  survey  work  to  provide  an  inventory  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  land,   as  a  basis   of  a  planned  program. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  rooeived  several  exemptions  from  the  ruling  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  persons  working  shall  have  been  taken"  from  the  public  relief  rolls. 
The  first  provided  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allotted  for  materials  might  be  spent  for  ad- 
ditional supervi'si on.   Incidentally  permitting  the  number  of  non-relief  employees  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  total,  although  not  reducing  the  actual  mmiber  of  relief  persons  to  be  employed. 
Another  exemption  from  the  90  percent   relief  provision  was  granted  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
710  workers  who  had  previously  been  employed  by  the  Service  and  had  been  paid  oiit  of  TVik  funds. 
Permission  was  also  secured  to  hire  tractor  and   terracer  operators   from  non-relief  sources, 
provided  that  the  relief  rolls  were  exhausted  of  such  labor.     Indians  who  are  the  only  workers 
available  in  certain  parts  of  the  Southwest  are  numerically  the  most  important  type  of  labor 
exempted  from  the  relief  provision.     Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Service  to  hire  Indians, 
most  of  whcm  are  wards   of  the    Federal  Government,  without  regeurd  to  their  relief  status,     In- 
dian labor  is   estimated  at  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  number  exempted* 

Starting  on  August  16  when  about  1,000  persons  were  at  work,  employment  Increased 
steadily,   reaching  the  estimated  dally  average  of  21,600  before  the  end  of  October.     By  Decem- 
ber 28  almost  32,000  persons  were  at  work* 

Weather  Bureau 

On  August  30  the  Weather  Bureau  received  an  allocation  of  ^17,700  for  a  study  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  long  range  weather  forecasting,  to  be  carried  on  at  three  of  Its  stations. 
The  beginning  of  the  study  was  delayed  until  October  28,  pending  the  development  of  a  machine 
which  was  ultimately  found  to  be  of  Insufficient  value  to  warrant  Its  use  on  the  project.     The 
estimated  dally  average  employment  of  18  persons  was  reached  on  December  7  and  has  been  main- 
tained to  date, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Census 

Total  allocations  of  |9, 881, 948  have  been  made  to  th^  Bureau  of  the  Census,  whose 
program  Includes  three  projectst  the  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Census  of  1900,  with  an  al- 
location of  $1,804,948;  the  Census  of  Business  Enterprise  of  1935,  $7,784,000;  and  the  Survey 
of  Retail  Trade,  |293,00O, 

Because  of  the  changes  in  monthly  earnings  sohedules  In  St,  Louis  and  Philadelphia 
where  these  projects  are  located,  labor  costs  have  Increased  and  further  allotments  have  been 
requested  to  supplement  the  funds  already  provided.  These  have  been  refused.   Certain  sav- 
ings, however,  will  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  Survey  of  Retail  Trade  with  the  Cen- 
sus of  Business  Enterprise  of  1935, 

Need  for  the  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Census  of  1900  Is  a  result  of  recent  security 
legislation  on  the  part  of  several  States  and  the  Federal  Government,   In  lieu  of  direct  in- 
formation, the  Bureau  of  Census  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  ages  of  Individuals  as  shown 
by  census  records.   During  the  first  year  of  operation  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (effective 
from  July  1,  1935),  it  is  estimated  that  the  Bureau  will  receive  from  350,000  to  500,000 
such  requests,  and  probably  100,000  per  year  thereafter.  The  constant  physical  handling  of 
the  Census  records  would  result  in  great  wear,  presenting  an  immediate  need  for  transcribing 
the  records  to  cards,  as  oonten5)lated  by  the  project.  These  cards  are  to  be  Indexed  by  family, 
a  system  irtiich  it  is  estinftted  will  effect  a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  future  handling  cost. 
This  project  will  have  an  estimated  average  dally  employment  of  2,573  persons,  about  one-fourth 
of  whom  will  be  women. 
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The  Census  of  Business  Bnterprise*  #iioh  will  begin  actual  scheduling  soon  after  the 
olose  ol  the  calendar  year  1935,  will  jrovide  for  the  first  time  a  reasonahly  complete  inven- 
tory of  the  essential  and  comparahle  itoss  of  iziformation  concerning  all  lines  of  business  in 
the  I}nited  States,  and  will  extend  in  important  directions  the  information  already  existing 
with  respect  to  some  of  these  Itons*     in  integral  part  of  the  project  will  obtain  new  informa- 
tion concerning  small  scale  production  activities  sot  included  in  the  Census  of  Uanvifaoturers. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  daily  employment  on  this  project  will  exceed  20,000  persons. 

Operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Cenais  of  Business  Ebt^rprlse,  tne  Survey  of  Retail 
Trade  is  of  particular  Interest  because  of  the  ocmpleteness  with  which  it  is  planned  to  obtain 
d«ta  for  this  form  of  commercial  enterprise*     By  Administrative  Order  the  Census  of  Business 
Enterprise  in  combination  with  the  Survey  of  Retail  Trade  has  been  exempted  from  the  monthly 
eaz*nings  schedule.     Payment  will  be  made  en  a  piece  work  basis  except  in  the  case  of  tabulat- 
ing work.     The  entire  census  will  not  be  completed  for  two  years,  although  most  of  the  work 
will  be  finished  by  the  suaner  of  1936. 

Hhile  the  estimated  numoer  of  man -years  of  employment  to  be  provided  by  the  Bureau's 
program  irtiich  started  on  Septenj^er  16  totals  12,364  persons,  the  number  actually  employed 
during  the  week  ending  December  28,  was  8,094 •     A  narked  rise  is  expected  ai'ter  scheduling 
for  the  Census  of  Business  Enterprise  is  begun. 

Fisheries 

To  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  idiidh  is  primarily  oonoemed  with  the  protection  and 
oaiservation  of  aquatic  life,  the  President  allocated  tl76,000  for  the  construction  of  fish 
hatcheries  and  necessary  fish  culture  facilities,  such  as  artificial  ponds.     For  the  improve- 
ment of  salmon  spawning  streams  in  southeast  and  central  Alaska,  repairs  to  the  Bureau's 
marine  railway,  and  destruoticn  of  predatory  enemies  of  salmon  in  Bristol  Bay,  another  allo- 
oation  of  |S5,996  was  made. 

The  fish  hatcheries  are  located  in  four  States,  Montana,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
North  Carolina.     Preliminary  work  was  to  be  done  under  contract  and  the  first  part  of  the 
project  started  in  Texas  on  October  S.     In  Glacier  Park,Mcntana,  the  arrival  of  cold  weather 
necessitated  the  postponement  of  work  until  spring.     In  New  Mexico  and  North  Carolina,  con- 
struction is  progressing  according  to  schedule*    Work  on  the  Alaska  project  started  on  Octo- 
ber 1  and  is  now  employing  about  129  persons.     Total  osployment  under  this  Bureau  was  medn- 
tained  above  or  near  the  estimated  daily  average  of  840  persons  until  recent  declines  brought 
the  number  at  work  on  Decanber  28  dcwi  to     176  persons* 

Lighthouses 

An  allocation  of  |20,0CO  was  made  to  this  Bureau  to  oonstioict  roads  and  make  minor 
repairs  on  lighthouse  reservations  in  Michigan,  Oregon,  Washington  and  California.     The 
work  got  xmder  way  on  October  19,     Siployment  increased  rapidly  to  a  peak  of  81  persons  on 
December  14,  dropping  to  52  on  December  28  due  to  the  completion  of  work  in  Washington* 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  relief  labor  near  Point  Sur,  California,  a  temporary  camp  is  to 
be  established  to  take  care  of  relief  labor  obtained  from  other  localities. 

Standards 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Resources  Conanittee  and  most  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies dealing  with  various  aspects  of  housing,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  July  requested 
i860, 000  for  the  purpose  of  testing  building  aaterials,  particularly  in  relation  to  1cm   cost 
housing  programs.  On  November  16  an  allocation  of  |75, 000  was  approved,  necessitating  oon- 
siderable  contraction  of  the  program  originally  planned.  In  addition  to  actual  testing,  the 
program  will  include  the  inspection  of  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  time  and  weather  upon  thai. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

Allocations  totalling  $426,500  were  made  by  the   President   for  the  completion  of  a 
road  betvreen  the  farming  oommuni-ty  at  Matanuska  Valley  and   the  market  town  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  providing   funds  for  the  preparation  of  the  road  bed,   gravel  surfacing,  and  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  bridges.     To  provide  funds   for  the  clearing  of  rights  of  way,   grading, 
tjid   surfacing  on  about  30  miles  of  roads  which   are  feeders   to  this  main  highway,   further  al- 
locations of  $245,000  were  made. 

Administrative  Orders  exempt  the  Commission  from  the   regulation  providing  that 
only  persons    certified  for  assignment  to  work  by  the  U.   6.   Employment  Service   shall  be  em- 
ployed upon  projects,  and   from  payment  of  the  regular  monthly  earnings  schedule. 

Since  tho   projects  had  been  started  under  FWA  funds,   it  was  possible  to  begin  work 
immediately  after  the  first  allocation,  and  to  maintain  an  employment  level  of  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  estimated  daily  average  from  the  middle   of  July  until  October  12.     There- 
after adverse  weather  conditions  necessitated  a  gradual  reduction  of  personnel  which  totalled 
79  relief  and  47  non-relief  workers  on  December  28, 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  August  30, 
1935,     On  November  8,  Presidential  approval  was   given   for  an  allocation  of  $90,000  providing 
funds  to  supplement  the  regular  work  of  the   Conmission  by  assembling  the  facts  necessary  for 
a  study  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,   and  the    industries  dependent  thereon,   and  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  to  provide  for  miners  now  on  relief. 

Geological  Survey 

The  President  has  allocated  $10,000  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  miscellaneous   im- 
provements to   the  U.   S.   Naval  Petrolexun  Reserve  No.    1   in  the  Elk  Hills   oil  fields  at  Kern 
County,  California.     While  the  administrative   details  are  being  handled  by  the  Geological 
Survey,   actual  supervision  of  the  work  is  being  undertaken  by  the   Navy  Department.     On 
December  28,   the  workers  on  this   project  numbered  24. 

National  Park  Service 

On  November  20,  the   President  approved  an  allocation  of  $150,000  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  a  preliminary   survey  of  approximately  150  miles  of  the   Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way in  Mississippi.     This  project  will   include  the  drawing  of  maps,   the  locating  of  historic 
places,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and   specifications  for  the  Parkway  Development  Project 
for  which  $1,350,000  was  allocated  on  the  same  date.     The  development  project  will  consist 
of  grading  v/ork,   construction  of  drainage     facilities,   and  marking  and   developing  of  his- 
toric sites  along  approximately  40  miles   of  the    Natchez  Trace  Parkway  between  Natchez  and 
Tupelo.     The   survey  is  to   be   conducted  under  force  account,  while  the  actual  development  work 
will  be   let  out  by  contract. 

Under  an  inter-bureau  agreement   in  effect  for   road  projects  under  the   jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the   Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  supervise  the  actual  work  on 
this  project.     The  National   Park  Service  has  therefore   recently  requested  that  the  rules  and 
regulations   in  force  for  Public  Roads  projects  be  applied  to  this  project  also. 

The   remaining   portion  of  the  Service's    $1,510,000  allocation  is    explained  by  the 
pending  rescission   of  a  ^10,000  tree  survey  project    (Sequoia  National  Park)  v;hich  at   the 
ond  of  the  year  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Office  of  Education 

On  October  14,   the   President  approved  allocations  totalling  $2,025,219  for  five 
projects   for  assistance  to  educational,   professional   and  clerical  persons  to  be  conducted  by 
this  Bureau.     Treasury  Warrants  were  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  on  November  8, 
Rescissions  of  $959,965  followed  by  reallocations  of  §919,602  of  this  amount  reduced  the  total 
allocations  to  $1,984,856.     The  rescissions,   however,   have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Survey  of  School  Problems  Project  for  which  $844,602  has  been 
allotted,  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  administration  of  127,000  local  school  units  with  a 
view  toward  reorganizing  school  districts.  An  allocation  of  $500,000  has  been  made  for 
vocational  research  work  inhich  contemplates  a  study  of  the  relation  of  certain  abilities, 
aptitudes  and  interests  of  students  and  their  later  achievements,  A  nation  wide  survey  of 
the  needs  and  opportvmities  for  the  voc«>tional  and  educational  guidance  of  Negroes  is  planned 
under  an  allocation  of  $234,934.  Another  allocation  of  |75,000  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
radio  educational  prograjn  which  involves  the  prepeo-ation  and  presentation  of  radio  programs 
to  clarify  the  activities  and  purposes  of  Government  relief  and  other  activities.  The  fifth 
project  for  which  $330,320  has  been  allocated  involves  the  establishment  of  civic  education 
centers  to  facilitate  debates  and  open  forum  discussions  of  current  problems,  government, 
eoonomics,  emd  cultural  subjects. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

To  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  delegated  the  management  of  all  activities  in- 
volved in  relations  with  the  Indians.   Under  the  Works  Program  an  allocation  of  $2,000,000 
was  approved  for  this  agency.   In  accordance  with  the  provision  that  a  portion  of  the  amount 
available  may  be  expended  for  direct  relief  to  the  unemployable  Indian  wards  on  the  various 
reservations,  §500,000  has  been  tentatively  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  remaining 
$1,500,000  will  be  used  for  work  projects  involving  the  construction  and  repair  of  houses, 
barns,  and  outbuildings;  improvement  of  wells  and  springs  for  domestic  water  supply;  the 
making  of  furniture  and  other  handicraft  products;  and  the  clearance  of  land  for  gardens  and 
small  farms.   Preliminary  plans  for  prosecuting  the  direct  relief  feature  of  this  project  have 
been  completed,  while  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  vrark  are  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Comptroller  General  has  not  yet  countersigned  the 
warrant  covering  this  project. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 

The  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  was  created  by  Executive  Order  on 
May  21,  1935,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which  had 
operated  from  August  1938.  The  functions  of  the  new  Administration  are  "to  initiate,  formu- 
late, administer  and  supervise  a  program  of  approved  projects  for  relief  and  work  relief  and 
for  increasing  employment  in  Puerto  Rico." 

Allocations  totalling  $32,152,360  have  been  approved  by  the  President  for  six  types 
of  projects,  rehabilitation,  forestation,  slum  clearance,  rural  electrification,  school 
building  and  other  construction.  Rescissions  of  $2,960,540  and  an  allocation  of  $850,000 
have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  diversified  program  made  up  ty  these  projects  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
agricultural,  industrial  and  social  welfare  of  the  island.  The  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
vides for  the  resettlement  of  destitute  agriculture  Trorkers  on  subsistence  farms.  Process- 
ing plants,  work  shops  and  marketing  facilities  are  being  developed  and  a  program  to  eradi- 
cate cattle  ticks  and  the  bud  rot  which  is  destroying  cocoanut  trees  is  being  vrorked  out. 
Workers  will  be  taught  new  methods  of  farming,  intended  to  help  them  become  self-supporting. 
Erosion  control  and  rebuilding  the  forests  which  have  been  devastated  by  hurricanes  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  forestation  program,  Forestation  is  important  because  without 
trees  to  shade  the  coffee  plants,  the  production  of  coffee  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  elimination  of  the  badly  crowded  living  quarters  which  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  high  mortality  rates  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  ttieir  replacement  with  modern  dwellings,  is 
the  object  of  the  slum  clearance  projects.   In  connection  with  this  program  a  cement  factory 
is  being  constructed  in  order  that  this  building  material  may  be  obtained  locally.   Since 
Puerto  Rico  has  no  local  coal  or  oil  supply,  construction  of  five  hydroelectric  power  plsmts 
is  included  under  the  rural  electrification  program  of  the  PRRA.  The  pt)wer  produced  in 
these  plants  (which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Insular  Government  on  their  completion)  will 
be  used  to  operate  industry  throughout  the  island.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  will  also 
benefit  under  the  Works  Prograjn  to  the  extent  of  several  new  buildings. 
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Number  of 
Projects 

Value  of 
Allocation 

12 

$45,815,000 

10 
4 

13,085,000 
18,000,000 

1 
3 

5,000,000 

750.000 

Employment  on  the  Administration  projects  started  in  October  when  the  forestation 
program  got  under  way.  As  other  projects  or  sections  of  projects  started  operations,  employ- 
ment expanded  rapidly  until  about  14,000  persons  were  enjjloyed  on  December  28.   It  is  ex- 
pected that  employment  will  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  after  January  1  when  the  re- 
habilitation program  expands. 

Reclamation 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  charged  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  irri- 
gation developments,  and  the  super-vision  of  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  irrigated 
lands.  The  regular  program  of  the  Bureau  is  being  continued  and  expanded  under  the  Works 
Prograir..  Thirty  projects,  involving  allocations  amounting  to  $82,650,000  have  been  approved. 
These  projects  may  be  surmiarized  as  follows: 


Continuation  of  reclamation  projects  formerly 
financed  by  FWA  funds 

Expansion  of  existing  reclamation  projects 
firanced  by  Reclamation  funds 

New  reclamation  projects 

Flood  control  portion  of  PV^A  project  (Colorado 
River,  Texas) 

Economic  and  engineering  investigations  of  recla- 
mation projects 

Details  concerning  individual  projects  may  be  foimd  in  the  table  on  the  page  following,  while 
their  location  is  indicated  in  the  map  on  the  preceding  page. 

Typical  of  projects  in  the  first  group  is  the  All-Americon  Canal,  in  California. 
The  old  H.'A  .  allotment  of  49,000,000  is  practically  exhausted,  and  the  new  allotment  of 
$13,000,000  ivill  enable  the  Bureau  to  complete  this  irrigation  canal,  located  in  arid  desert 
land  in  the  soutiieast  corner  of  California.  Other  notable  projects  in  this  classification 
ir.cl'jde  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  ($20,000,000  ERA  allotment),  which  had  been  given 
^•15, 000, 000  under  a  prior  FTfA  allotment.   Contracts  for  the  entire  project,  including  con- 
struction of  a  power  plant,  totalled  almost  $30,000,000,  and  most  of  the  $20,000,000  of  ERA 
funds  will  go  for  these  contracts;  the  balance  is  necessary  for  a  supervisory  force.  The 
cofferdar.s  on  the  project  are  already  nearly  completed. 

The  Central  Valley,  California,  project  is  the  largest  of  the  nevi   projects  which 
are  completely  financed  by  Works  Program  funds.  The  total  cost  of  dams,  reservoirs  and  re- 
lated structures  will  run  up  to  S15,C00,000.   Its  purpose  is  to  store  and  conserve  the  flood 
and  ;mGte  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  so  that  the 
entire  flow  can  be  used  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  improvement  of  navigation,  and  pro- 
tection against  injury  of  the  delta  at  the  junction  of  the  tvjo  rivers. 

Work  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclairation  is  in  general  conducted  under  contract,  with 
materials  furnished  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Bureau,  Regular  employees  of  the 
Bureau  perform  all  inspection  and  supervision.   Installation  of  machinery  is  usually  carried 
on  under  force  account. 

Exemptions  from  the  90  percent  relief  labor  requirement  have  been  granted  to  the 
Bureau  in  several  cases,  due  nninly  to  two  special  circumstances.   Because  of  the  remote 
location  of  many  projects,  it  was  evident  that  a  considerable  niunber  of  skilled  workers  would 
not  be  available  from  relief  rolls.   In  addition  many  projects  involve  the  continuation  of 
previously  existing  contracts,  and  exemption  became  necessary  in  order  to  continue  or  renew 
the  contracts  on  the  same  basis. 

Five  major  stages  of  operation  describe  the  progress  of  any  of  these  projects. 
They  are:  initial  survey  v/ork;  preliminary  force  account  work;  advertising  specifications  for 
bidding  and  awarding  of  contracts;  assembling  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  on  the 
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BUBEAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
STATUS  OF  PROJECTS 

Deoember  31,  1935 


Date  Work 
Started 

State 

Locality 

Type  of  Work 

Amount  of 
Allocation 

or  is  Ex- 
pected to 
Start 

AriEona 
ft 

Gila 

Salt  River 

Canal  Construction 

Dam  Reservoir  Spillway  Imp. 

t  2,000,000 
3,500.000 

11-18-35 
9-  1-35 

Calif. 
It 

All  Am.  Canal 

Sacramento 

Diversion  Dam  Canals ^ 
Dams,  Reservoirs  and 

Structures 
Structures 

13,000,000 
15,000,000 

10-  1-35 
10-22-35 

Idaho 
tt 

Arrow  Rock 
Boise  Payette 

Dam  Improvement 
Canal  Construction 

600,000 
1,000,000 

9-  2-35 
10-15-35 

Montana 
II 

II 

Frenohtown 
Sun  River 
Bitter  Root 

Canals  and  Laterals 

Drainage 

Reclamation 

60,000 
715,000 
200,000 

2-  1-36 
1-15-36 
1-15-36 

N.  M. 

Carlsbad 

Dam  and  Reservoir 

1,000,000 

10-14-35 

Oregon 
tt 

tt 

tt 

Burnt  River 

fiesohutes 

Owyhee 

Vale 

II       <■ 
ti       II 

Canals,  Laterals  &  Structures 
Reclamntion 

500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
340,000 

9-19-35 
10-  1-35 

3-  1-36 
10-  1-35 

S*  Dakota 

Belle  Fourche 

Reclamation 

70,000 

Texas 

Colorado  River 

Flood  Control 

5,000,000 

10-  9-35 

Utah 
n 

tt 

tt 

Moon  Lake 
Ogden 

Provo  River 
II     II 

Dam  Reservoir 

Dam  Construction 

Reclamation 
II 

240,000 

500,000 

660,000 

1,600,000 

3-  1-36 
1-25-36 

4-  1-36 
4-  1-36 

Wash. 
II 

II 

It 

Columbia  Basin 
Grand  Coulee 
Yakima 
Yakima  Roza 

Mapping 
Power  Plant 
Reservoir  Spillways 
Canals,  Dams 

250,000 

20,000,000 

280,000 

4,000,000 

9-  1-35 

8-  1-35 

9-15-35 

10-16-35 

Wyoming 
II 

II 

Casper 
Powell 
Rive rt on 

Reservoir  Construction 

Canals 

Reservoir 

8,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

9-  3-35 
10-  7-35 
10-  1-35 

Various 
It 

11 

Colo.  R.  Drain  P. 
Various 
KlBTpntin  Falls 

River  Survey 

Water  Resources  Investigation 

Irrigation 

250,000 
250,000 
135,000 

11-16-35 

10-  5-35 

1-15-36 
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site  by  the  contractor;  and  active  construction.   It  has  been  the  Bureau's  practice  to  have 
all  survey  work  completed  before  the  Government  construction  crew  moves  in.   For  this  reason 
employment  on  the  Central  Valley,  Carlsbad,  Salt  River,  Boise  Payette,  Burnt  River,  and 
Riverton  projects,  which  are  in  the  first  stage,  is  at  a  minimum.   Slightly  more  than  100 
men  were  at  work  in  this  group  on  December  28. 

After  completion  of  the  survey  work  the  Government  construction  forces  build  lab- 
oratories, roads,  houses,  and  power  and  telephone  lines.   The  Colorado  River,  Texas,  project 
is  in  this  second  stage,  and  employed  205  men  on  December  28.   In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
stages  of  completion  may  be  cited  Grand  Coulee,  Washington;  Vale,  Oregon;  Casper-Alcova, 
Wyoming.   These  three  projects  had  3,900  persons  at  work  on  December  28.   Total  employment 
on  that  date  was  4,353  persons,  4,186  of  whom  were  non-relief  and  167  relief  workers, 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

On  August  22,  the  President  allocated  |9,500  for  improvements  and  repairs  on  St, 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  total  amoiont  will  be  spent  for  labor.  Due  to  the 
scarcitj'  of  relief  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  commencement  of  work  was  delayed 
until  November  7.   The  duration  of  this  project  has  been  extended  from  four  to  seven  months 
for  the  same  reason. 

Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Presidential  approval  was  recently  given  for  three  projects  to  operate  under  the 
Temporary  Govemirjent  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  The  total  allocation  of  $434,600  includes 
$192,000  for  road  construction,  $151,200  for  the  development  of  six  island  communities, 
$91,400  for  the  developirent  of  a  Government- owned  hotel  and  cottage  group  at  St.  Thomas, 

These  projects  in  common  with  those  of  other  agencies  operating  in  the  Territories 
have  been  exempted  from  the  monthly  earnings  schedule  and  from  the  rule  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Preliminary  work  such  as  the  drafting  of  plans  and 
specifications,  and  classification  of  personnel  has  already  started  while  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  was  expected  to  get- under  way  about  January' 1,  1936. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  has  received  a  Presidential  allocation 
of  $179,895  for  miscellaneous  repairs  to  four  of  its  immigration  stations  located  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. ;  and  Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey.   The 
expected  employment  quota  of  200  had  almost  been  reached  on  December  28,  when  166  persons 
were  at  work.   The  projects,  prosecuted  under  force  account,  are  expected  to  last  until  the 
end  of  June,  1936. 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Apart  from  its  function  as  employment  agency  for  the  Works  Program,  the  U,  S,  Em- 
plojTTient  Service  has  undertaken  two  research  projects.   One,  for  which  $350,100  was  allocated 
by  the  President,  is  a  study  to  determine  those  skills  vAiich  are  common  to  several  occupations. 
The  need  of  such  information  has  long  been  felt.   The  second  project,  amounting  to  $550,000, 
involves  an  inventory  of  such  characteristics  as  occupation,  sex,  and  age  of  workers  seeking 
employment.   This  inventory  is  to  be  performed  by  tabulating  the  records  (estimated  to  repre- 
sent between  eight  and  nine  million  persons)  of  the  various  U,  S,  Employment  Offices  through- 
out the  country.  A  large  temporary  staff  is  now  being  employed  for  this  project  to  take  in- 
foriTHtion  from  the  records,  while  at  a  later  date  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons  will 
be  used  for  the  machine  tabulation. 

The  Occupational  Analysis  Survey  was  employing  285  persons  by  December  28,  while 
the  Labor  Inventory  project  had  1,103  persons  at  work  on  the  same  date.   The  total  number  of 
1,386  employed  on  both  projects  was  19  percent  above  the  estimated  daily  average. 
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HAVY  DEPARTMENT 

it 
Yards  and  Pooka 

One  of  the  nine  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
has  assigned  to  it  all  aotiTities  oonneoted  with  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings, 
utilities,  ways,  and  other  structures  intimately  cozmected  with  marine  aotiTities.   Its 
projects,  operated  under  the  Works  Program,  deal  with  general  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  yards  and  docks,  water  front  grounds,  marine  barracks,  buildings,  transit  and 
storage  projects,  as  well  as  with  a  number  of  construction  projects  on  buildings,  quays, 
dry  docks,  etc.   The  President  approved  allocations  totalling  117,378,470  for  the  Bureau. 
Three  rescissions  totalling  ♦3S,0(X)  subsequently  reduced  the  amount  to  117,345,470. 

The  program  got  under  way  early  in  August  and  by  December  15  operations  had  start- 
ed on  all  but  one  of  the  227  approved  projects.   One  project  with  an  allotment  of  $5,700 
for  work  at  the  Norfolk  (Virginia)  Navy  Yaoni  has  already  been  completed. 

Employment  expanded  as  projects  conmienced  operations  until  on  December  28  there 
were  17,369  persons  at  work  on  the  225  active  projects.  Of  these,  16,168  or  93  percent  had 
been  taken  from  the  relief  rolls.   This  ratio  of  relief  to  non-relief  workers  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  in  the  face  of  shortages  of  skilled  labor  on  the  relief  rolls  at  Pensacoli^, 
Fla.j  Annapolis  and  Indian  Head,  Md.j  Mare  Island,  Calif.]  Parris  Island,  S.  C.j  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  order  to  expand  employment,  the  Bureau  was  obliged  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  of  work  in  a  number  of  instances. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Coast  (hiard 

Forty-eight  Coast  Guard  projects  totalling  15,263,995  have  been  approved  by  the 
President,  These  projects  fall  into  three  main  categories,  which  fit  in  with  the  usual  work 
of  the  Bureauj  first,  repair  of  Coast  Guard  stationsj  second,  repair  of  the  Bureau's  ooast- 
wise  telephone  lines;  third,  the  construction  of  Coast  Guard  boats.  The  telephone  repair 
projects  are  conducted  vmder  force  account,  while  the  two  other  types  are  generally  handled 
vinder  contract. 

A  few  projects  are  not  yet  in  operation.  Delay  until  now  has  been  due  in  part  to 
the  technical  difficulties  involved  in  letting  boat-building  contracts.  On  Deoember  28,  per- 
sons at  work  on  Coast  Guard  projects  numbered  609. 

Internal  Revenue 


The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  instituted  three  surveys  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  income  taxes,  miscellaneous  or  "nuisance"  taxes,  and  alcohol  taxes.  This  work 
is  being  conducted  in  greater  detail  than  would  have  been  possible  under  the  Bureau's  regular 
appropriation.  For  this  purpose  the  President  allocated  $5,083,487.   It  is  stated  that  the 
amount  of  taxes  irtilch  will  be  collected  as  a  result  of  these  project?  will  considerably  ex- 
ceed their  cost.  A  total  of  3,423  persons  were  engaged  in  this  wori:  on  December  28. 

Procurement 

The  Procurement  Division,  which  Includes  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Aivhlteot, 
has  been  granted  $580,784  for  a  project  for  the  deooration  of  public  boildings.  Since  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  artists  oa 
relief  to  fill  the  employment  quota,  the  required  proportion  of  workers  to  be  drawn  from 
relief  rolls  was  reduced  from  90  to  75  percent.  Bnployment  expanded  after  the  granting  of 
this  exemption,  and  218  persons  were  at  work  on  December  28.  A  aeoond  project  involving 
miscellaneous  improvements,  for  irtilch  |12.600  was  allooated,  has  been  tamed  over  to  the 
Iowa  State  WPA  for  proseoution. 
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Public  Health 

An  allocation  of  $3,450,000  has  been  made  to  this  Bxiroau  for  a  survey  of 
public  health.  Three  main  lines  of  investigation  are  to  be  followed j  a  study  of 
chronic  disease,  information  for  which  is  being  obtained  by  a  house-to-house  canvass 
in  selected  cities;  a  study  of  occupational  mortality  and  morbidity,  based  on  the  re- 
cords of  sick-benefit  associations;  and  a  study  of  hospital  facilities  and  out-patient 
clinics.  On  December  28,  a  total  of  4,343  persons  were  at  work. 

Secretary's  Office 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  an  allocation  of 
$1,200,000  for  a  study  of  income  tax  returns,  vriiich  is  to  supplement  the  annual  re- 
port on  "Statistics  of  Income."  Information  is  being  assembled  at  various  local  In- 
ternal Revenue  Offices  and  sent  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  tabulation. 

On  December  28  there  were  941  regular  workers  employed  in  addition  to  46 
young  persons,  vrorking  one-third  the  regulation  hours  and  receiving  one-third  the 
usual  pay,  >*io  were  supplied  through  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

WAR  DEPARTIGNT 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  nature  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  Corps  o/'  Engineers  (Division  of 
Rivers  and  Harbors)  under  the  Works  Program  closely  resembles  its  usual  activity  un- 
der th«  War  Department.  It  involves  flood  control,  develofin-.it  of  hydro-elec-ric 
povT^T,.   construction  of  reservoirs,  improvement  of  ^trec-ws  v:   other  river  and  navi- 
gation work  such  as  dredging  and  broadening  channelr,  to   :.i'  -ire  inlemd  transpo;-ta- 
tlon.  Only  projects  costing  more  than  $25,000  are  usually  handled  by  the  Corps  of 
Engina^rs,  irtiile  similar  projects  involving  less  than  that  amount  and  not  directly 
related  to  War  Departoent  work  are  being  prosecuted  by  the  WPA. 

Project  proposals  sulanitted  to  the  VfPA  are  referred  directly  to  the  District 
Engineers  of  the  various  Engineers  Divisions  Jmving  jurisdiction  over  the  region  invol- 
ved for  analysis  of  engineering  soundness  and  feasibility.  With  the  District  Engineers 
rests  the  decision  as  to  whether  projects  are  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  by  the  WPA,  as  well  as  the  actual  supervision  of  the  projects  in  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  appointed  general  a-vgineering 
consultants  to  the  WPA,  to  facilitate  the  speedy  and  efficient  development  of  bhe  Works 
Program. 

Allocations  totalling  §129,686,169  have  been  made  to  the  Corps  of  Eug.ineers 
for  90  work  projects,  the  location  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  map  on  the  folltTslng 
page.  An  additional  $2,000,000,  half  for  administrative  purposes  and  half  for  land  pur- 
chase, 'has  also  been  allocated.  Anotrier  iiillion  dollars  for  the  Bluestone  Reservoir  had 
bean  provided  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ERA  Acte  About  $42,000,000  of  the  total  was 
made  available  for  34  projects  involving  flood  control,  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  and  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  while  the  remaining  $88,000*000  covers  56  pro- 
jects for  dredging,  channel  impr overrent,  .^'ni  general  Improvement  of  Irlana  water  trans- 
portetion.  More  than  90  percent  of  "die  total  amount  will  bo  used  f  ^r  "^J    jrcjects  of  ma- 
jor importance)  in  these  two  groups,  ejiyorig   ^ich  the  slaokwater  d-iarntl  iiiprcvement  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River,  dike  construction  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  dam  and  reservoir 
construotioa  at  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  and  channel  construction  at  Los  Angeles  are  outstand- 
ing. There  is  also  provisic  .i  for  initia.1  work  on  four  projects  for  ^ioh  the   funds  made 
available  represent  only  a  sn-ill  portion  of  the  total  completion  cost.  TUerp  are  the 
Trans-Florida  Ship  CaDis\  connsoting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Oulf  of  Mericoj  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  project  to  develop  the  utilisation  of  tidal  power  for  the  genera cion  of  hydro- 
eleotrio  power,  the  Bluestone  Rebiarvoir  for  flood  control  and  hydro-eleotric  power  on 
the  N«w  River  in  Wast  Virginia,  and  the  Sardis  Reservoir  for  flood  control  on  the  Ya- 
zoo River  System  in  yississippi* 
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Of  the  90  approved  projects  all  but  three  have  started  work.  The  allocation 
on  one  of  these  ($1,000,000)  was  not  received  until  December  19,  and  the  warrant  was 
signed  on  December  27,  The  project  at  Ocean  Harbor,  Maryland,  has  already  had  its  con- 
tract awarded,  while  the  Sardis  River  project  is  awaiting  the  purchase  of  land.  By  the 
end  of  December,  13  projects,  for  viiiioh  5667,000  had  been  allocated,  were  reported  as 
complete.  These  are  listed  below. 

Location  Allocation 

Bellingham,  Washington  $  16,000 

Green  River,  Kentucky  2,000 

Rock  River,  Illinois  25,000 

Crie  Haven  Harbor,  Maine  40,000 

Honga  River,  Maryland  40,000 

Rouge  River,  Michigan  30,000 

Rochester  Harbor,  New  York  67,000 

Shipyard  River,  South  Carolina  35,000 

Chickasaw  Creek,  Alabama  42,000 

St.  Clair  River,  Michigan  50,000 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia  100,000 

Columbia  River  (near  Vancouver),  Washington  140,000 

Columbia  River,  Oregon  100,000 

Employment  on  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  has  increased  gradually  to  a  total 
of  37,288  persons  on  December  28.  This  figure  represented  about  41  percent  of  the  es- 
timated daily  average  for  the  projects  in  operation.  About  74  percent  of  the  total  per- 
sons working  had  been  taken  from  the  relief  rolls,  a  ratio  wiiich  has  remained  practical- 
ly constant  since  the  commencement  of  the  program. 

Certain  difficulties  delayed  the  expansion  of  employment  before  December  1.  A 
shortage  of  labor  in  certain  areas  resulted  in  the  suspension  and  subsequent  rescission 
($3,205,000)  of  7  projects  and  the  partial  rescission  of  13  others  ($12,825,000).  Loss  of 
time  prior  to  the  granting  of  exemptions,  the  reluctance  of  workers  to  accept  employment  at 
projects  too  distant  from  their  homes,  and  problems  arising  from  the  transportation  of  these 
workers  and  others  to  projects  i-n  more  remote  places  hampered  progress.  Difficulties  involved 
in  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  land  also  delayed  the  program,  as  well  as  adverse  weather 
which  has  caused  the  suspension  of  two  projects  for  the  duration  of  the  winter. 

Quartermaster  Corps 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  supervision  over  work  projects  for  construction,  im- 
provements and  repairs  at  Army  forts,  posts.  National  Guard  Caonps  and  National  Cemeteries. 
Allocations  totalling  $14,672,766  have  been  made  for  these  purposes. 

By  December  15,  all  but  7  of  the  227  projects  approved  for  the  Corps  had  started 
work.  Of  these,  two,  with  allocations  recently  received  totalling  $700,000  for  work  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  were  not  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller  General  until  December  27. 
Four  other  projects  amounting  to  $17,900  were  suspended  and  the  one  remaining  project  is  ex- 
pected to  start  after  January  1,  1936.  In  addition  to  the  seven  inactive  projects  mentioned 
above,  nine  others  have  been  temporarily  suspended  because  of  winter  weather,  but  will  start 
again  as  soon  as  work  is  possible.  With  three  exceptions  all  the  projects  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  are  being  prosecuted  entirely  on  a  force  account  basis.  The  other  three  are  only 
partly  contract  work.  Work  has  begun  or  bids  have  already  been  advertised  an  all  the  con- 
tract jobs. 

Employment  under  the  Corps  expanded  rapidly  until  the  first  week  in  October.  More 
recently,  the  pace  of  expansion  has  been  slackened  considerably  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  labor  on  the  relief  rolls.  On  December  28,  employment  totalled  16,982  persons  of 
whom  15,810  or  93  percent  had  been  taken  from  the  relief  rolls.  This  total  constituted  about 
76  percent  of  the  estimated  average  daily  employment  on  the  projects  vriiich  had  been  started. 
The  required  ratio  of  90  percent  relief  and  10  percent  non-relief  workers  has  been  maintained 
by  the  Corps  since  the  inception  of  its  program,  despite  the  difficulties  resulting  from  a 
shortage  of  relief  labor  in  many  instances. 
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ALLEY  DWELLING  AUTHORITY 

This  Authority  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  June,  1934  with  its  purpose  the 
elimination  of  alley  slums  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  accomplish  this  end,  $200-000 
was  allocated  to  the  Authority  by  the  President  on  November  16, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  have  been  authorized  by  the  Act  to  pass  on  all  plans  and  specifications 
as  well  as  to  decide  on  methods  of  condemnation  of  land  when  necessary.  At  present,  Ismd  ac- 
quisition is  being  completed  preparatory  to  drawing  up  plans  and  specifications.  Some  of  the 
properties  to  be  included  are  already  under  contract  for  purchase.  It  is  expected  that  work 
on  each  site  will  be  carried  on  separately,  in  order  that  contracts  may  be  let  irrespective 
of  the  progress  of  land  acquisition  on  other  sites. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

An  allocation  of  $211,500  was  made  by  the  President  on  September  19  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  talking  book  machines  for  the  blind.  The  pro- 
ject is  located  in  New  York  City. 

No  labor  shortage  is  anticipated  because  an  experienced  director  has  been  secured 
from  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  order  that,  with  the  supervision  of  a  small 
staff  of  competent  workmen,  the  construction  of  the  machines  can  be  accomplished  under  force 
account  by  unskilled  laborers  or  by  white  collar  workers.  Work  started  December  22,  and  it 
is  expected  that  by  the  middle  of  January  the  full  staff  of  139  men  will  be  employed. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order  on 
May  11»  1935,  to  "initiate,  formulate,  administer  and  supervise  a  program  of  approved  pro- 
jects with  respect  to  the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  in 
rural  areas,"  While  the  Administration  has  taken  steps  to  advertise  to  the  farm  population 
the  advantages  of  having  electricity  available,  as  well  as  to  interest  local  bodies  in  the 
construotion  of  rural  distributing  systems  and  lines,  its  most  important  activities  have  to 
do  with  the  loaning  of  funds  either  to  private  corporations  and  cooperative  associations  or 
to  States  and  local  public  bodies.  Such  loans  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  financing  of 
electric  distribution  lines.  Loans,  but  no  grants  in  aid,  may  be  made  by  the  Administration 
up  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  project,  on  a  20  year  basis  with  interest  at  3  percent,  Us\ially 
a  mortgage  is  teJcen  as  security.  Free  engineering  and  legal  advice  arc  provided  for  those  ne- 
gotiating loans.  Applications  for  loans  are  examined  to  determine  if  the  proposed  construc- 
tion would  be  self-liquidating  and  to  see  if  the  new  consiaaers  are  likely  to  receive  adequate 
sejTvice  at  reasonable  prices.  If  an  allotment  is  to  be  made,  certain  general  regulations  must 
be  observed  in  prosecuting  the  project.  The  Administration  must  approve  construction  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  borrower;  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  loan  must  be  spent  for  work  on  ths 
project;  wages  determined  by  the  Administration  in  accord  with  local  conditions  must  be  paid; 
and  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed  8  per  day  or  40  per  week. 

Presidential  rescissions  of  $2,543,005  and  approvals  of  $33,500,  not  yet  counter- 
signed by  the  Comptroller  General,  bring  the  total  allocations  from  the  fund  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  of  1935  to  $8,577,012,  to  provide  6327  miles  of  distribution 
line.  In  the  total  is  included  $1,600,000  to  finance  wiring  of  homes.  Eighteen  loan  contracts 
aggregating  $3,052,562  in  value  and  providing  for  2,732  miles  of  line  have  been  executed.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  18  loan  contracts  will  bring  electricity  to  approximately  10,500  rural  fa- 
milies. 

Construction  work  has  been  started  on  three  projects,  providing  $298,158  for  234,5 
miles  of  line.  In  Dallas  County,  Iowa  a  line  of  2,6  miles  was  completed  on  December  18,  while 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  crews  have  completed  and  energized  30  miles  of  line  in  Rhea  County, 
Tennessee,  Employment  on  December  28  on  work  projects  under  this  Administration  totalled  31 
persons. 
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VETERATfS'  AEMINISTRATION 

The  President  between  July  12  and  August  30  approved  16  foroe  account  projects  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  These  projects,  for  which  $1,234,120  mas  allocated,  involve 
the  construction  and  repair  of  veterans'  hospitals  in  14  States,  The  labor  required  is  main- 
ly skilled  construction  labor,  although  a  considerable  proportion  of  unskilled  building  labor 
is  needed* 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  able  to  stay  well  within  the  requirement  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  workers  come  from  the  relief  rolls.  Because  of  cold  weather  in  sev- 
eral States,  employment  has  fluctuated  between  1,400  and  1,600  during  the  past  month.   On 
December  28  there  were  1,411  workers  on  the  payroll.   Of  these,  1,335  were  relief  persons. 


BUILDING  CONCRETE  ROADS  THROUGH  AN  ARMY  POST 
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APPENDIX  A 

STATUTORY  AND  TECHNICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1935 
Appropriation 

The  President  on  April  8,  1935  approved  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935  (Public  Resolution  Number  11  -  74th  Congress  -  H.  J.  Res.  117  -  Making  Appropriations 
for  Relief  Purposes).  The  Act  appropriated  |4, 000, 000, 000  and  authorized  the  transfer  of 
1880,000,000  from  other  funds,  in  order  to  provide  relief,  work  relief,  and  to  increase  em- 
ployment by  providing  for  useful  projects.  The  Act  further  provided  that  this  fund  was  to 
be  used  "in  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able and  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1937»««".  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  furnish  employment  on  useful  projects  and  thus  to  effect  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  emergency  relief  rolls. 

Project  Limitation 

The  Act  specified  general  categories  of  projects,  and  in  addition,  placed  limits 
on  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  each  group.  It  provided  that  "this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  following  classes  of  projects,  and  the  amounts  to  be  used  for  each  class 
shall  not,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  exceed  the  respective  amounts  stated,  namely: 
(a)  highways,  roads,  streets,  and  grade  crossing  elimination,  $800,000,000;  (b)  rural  reha- 
bilitation and  relief  of  stricken  agricultural  areas,  and  water  conservation,  trans-mountain 
water  diversion  and  irrigation  and  reclamation,  $500, 000,000;  (o)  rviral  electrification, 
$100,000,000;  (d)  housing,  1450,000,000;  (e)as6istanoe  for  educational,  professional,  and 
clerical  persons,  $300,000,000;  (f)  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  $600,000,000;  (g)  loans  or 
grants,  or  both,  for  projects  of  States,  Territories,  Possessions,  including  subdivisions  and 
agencies,  thereof,  municipalities,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  self-liquidating  projects 
of  public  bodies  thereof,  where  in  the  determination  of  the  President,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  lo^  or  the  grant,  or  the  aggregate  thereof,  is  to  be  expended  for 
work  under  each  particular  project,  $900,000,000;  (h)  Sanitation,  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
prevention  of  stream  pollution,  sea  coast  erosion,  reforestation,  forestation,  flood  control, 
rivers  and  harbors  and  miscellaneous  projects,  $350,000,000t  Provided  further  that  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  in- 
crease any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  limitations  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  ". 

Wage  Policy 

In  Section  7  of  the  resolution  the  general  wage  policy  was  set  forth  as  follows: 
"The  President  shall  require  to  be  paid  such  rates  of  pay  for  all  persons  engaged  upon  any 
project  financed  in  whole  or  in  part,  through  loans  or  otherwise,  by  funds  appropriated  by 
this  joint  resolution,  as  will  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  joint  resolution,  and  not  affect  adversely  or  otherwise  tend  to  decrease  the  going  rates 
of  wages  paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature, 

"The  President  may  fix  different  rates  of  wages  for  various  types  of  work  on  any 
project,  which  rates  need  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  Provided,  however, 
that  whenever  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  to  be  constructed  by  funds  appropriated  by 
this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (U.S.C,  Supp.  VII,  title 
40,  sec.  276a),  shall  apply  but  the  rates  of  wages  pball  be  determined  in  advance  of  any 
bidding  thereon". 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

The  resolution  permitted  the  use  of  funds,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  "for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  fineuioe,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and 
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nsoessary  equipment  by  farmors,   farm  tenants,   croppers,   or  farm  laborers".     The  President 
was  also  authorized  "to  acquire,  by  purchase   or  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,   any  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein",  and  to  dispose  of  suoh  property  in  his  discretion.     The 
resolution  further  authorized  the  President  to  sell   any  securities  acquired  under  Title  II 
of  the  National   Industrial  Reoovwy  Aot  or  under  the  present  joint  resolution  and  funds 
realized  from  suoh  sales  "shall  be   available  to  the  President,   in  addition  to  the  sums  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  this  joint  resolution,   for  the  making  of  further  loans  under  said 
Aot  (the  National    Industrial  Reoovary  Aot)  or  under  this  joint  resolution". 

Extension  of  PtfA  and   FEttA 

Other  provisions  of  the  resolution  extended  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works  until  June   30,   1937,  and   in  Section  10,   specified  that  "Until  June  30,1936, 
or  suoh   esirlier  date  as  the  President  by  proclamation  may  fix,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Aot  of  1933,  as  amended,   is  continued  in  full  force  and  effect". 

EXECUTIVE  CRD  HIS 

The  President  was  authorized  by  Section  6  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Aot  of  1935  "to  prescribe  suoh  rules  and  reg\Llations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out"  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Thijrty-six  Executive  Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  President  up  to  November  15, 
1935  which  directly  and  indirectly  affected  the   operation  of  the  Act.     Many  of  these  Orders 
were  of  minor  importance  and  others  amended  In  same  manner  prior  Executive  Orders. 

The  Orders  roughly  groiip  themselves  into  three  divisions:      (a)  those  creating  new 
organizations  or  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  certain  funotions  previously  performed  by 
other  independent  agencies  to  agencies  operating  under  this  program;   (b)  those  pertaining 
to  the  general  policy  in  regard  to  conditions  of  employment  and  project  procedure  under  the 
program!   (c)  those  concerned  with  the  operation  of  other  agenoies  of  the  Government  that 
are  partioipating* 

Group  (a)     Executive  Orders  Relating  to  Administrative  Qrganlzationa 

The  administrative  organization  designed  to  cariry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Emergen- 
oy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  was  established  by  Executive  Order  No.  7034,  issued  May  6. 
1935.     This  Order  created  three  major  Governmental  agencies:     namely,   the  Division  of  Ap- 
plications and  Infbrmation  of  the  National  Qnergency  Council |  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Al- 
lotments) and  the  VTorks  Progress  Administration. 

Division  of  Applications  and  Infonaationt 

The  funotions  of  the  Division  of  Applications  and  Information,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Order  were  to  receive  "applications  for  projects,  oause  the  applications  to  bo  examined 
and  reviewed  -  -  -  and  transmit  suoh  applications  to  the  Advisory  committeo  on  Allotments  -". 
In  addition,  the  Division  "shall  fui>nish  information  to  the  public  on  allotments  made  and  on 
the  progress  of  all  projects  as  they  are  initiated  and  carried  forward". 

Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments i 

To  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments  was  assigned  the  function  of  making  "re- 
oommendations  to  the   President  with  respeot  to  allotments  of   funds  for   suoh  projects  cover- 
ed by  the  applications  submitted  by  the  Division  of  Applioations  and   Information  as  will 
oonstitute  a  coordinated  and  balanced  program  of  work  -  -  -". 

Works  Progress  Administration: 

The  Works  Progress  Administration,  established  by  the  Order,  has  as  its  function 
the  respcnsibility  for  the  "honest,  efficient,   speedy,   and  coordinated  execution  of  the  work 
relief  program  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  exaoution  of  that  program  in  suoh  manner  as  to  move 
from  the  relief  rolls  to  work  on  suoh  projects  or  in  private  employment  the  maximum  number 
of  persona  in  the   shortest  time  possible". 

To  achieve  the  purpose  of  providing  the  maximum  of  work  for  persons  now  on  relief 
rolla,  the  Works  Progress  Adminlstra-Uon  was  authorized  to  establish  and  operate  "a  division 
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of  progress  investigation  -  -  -  so  as  to  insure  the  honest  execution  of  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram;" to  require  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  projects  and  employment,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  termination  of  projects  which  do  not  afford  the  desired  amount  of  employment.  With 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  the  maximum  of  employment  under  the  new  works  program  for 
persons  on  relief  and  to  govern  the  selection  of  these  persons  for  employment*  Furthermore, 
it  was  required  that  investigations  of  wages  and  working  conditions  be  conducted  axid  such 
findings  reported  -  -  -  "as  will  aid  the  President  in  prescribing  working  conditions  and 
rates  of  pay  on  projects." 

The  important  function  of  organizing  and  executing  an  extensive  works  program  was 
given  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  In  the  words  of  the  Executive  Order,  this  agen- 
cy shall  "recommend  and  carry  on  small,  useful  projects  designed  to  assure  a  maximum  of  em- 
ployment in  all  localities."  The  coordination  of  statistical  or  other  fact  finding  projects 
under  the  works  program,  as  well  as  the  prosecution  of  other  necessary  research  activities, 
were  among  the  functions  granted  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Treasury  Depar-bnentj 

By  the  same  Executive  Order  the  functions  of  disbiarsing  and  accounting  of  funds  and 
procurement  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  program  wore  placed  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Resettlement  Administration i 

Executive  Order  7027  issued  April  30,  1935  and  Executive  Order  No.  7200  issued  on 
September  26,  1935  amending  Executive  Order  7027,  established  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  prescribed  its  functions  and  duties.  These  two  orders  provided  that  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  was  "to  administer  approved  projects  involving  rural  rehabilitation,  re- 
lief in  stricken  agricultural  areas,  and  resettlement  of  destitute  or  low  income  families 
from  rural  and  urban  areas,  including  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation,  in  suoh 
connection,  of  communities  in  rural  etnd  suburban  areas,"  They  further  provided  that  it  shall 
"initiate  and  administer  a  program  of  approved  projects  with  respect  to  soil  erosion,  stream 
pollution,  seacoast  erosion,  reforestation,  forestation,  flood  oontrol,  and  other  useful  pro- 
jects." Authorization  for  making  loans  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
"in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  necessary  equipment  by  farmers, 
farm  tenants,  croppers  or  farm  laborers" is  contained  in  the  same  executive  Order. 

The  Land  Program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  together  with  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein,  all  contracts,  options,  rights  and 
interests,  books,  papers,  memoranda,  records,  balances  of  funds  and  personnel,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resettlement  Administration  by  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  7028  issued  on 
April  30,  1935.  This  Executive  Order  authorized  the  Administrator  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  the  property  trajisf erred  to  him  and  to  exercise  all  powers  and  functions 
given  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the  Land  Program  by 
several  previous  Executive  Orders.  A  similar  transfer  of  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  by  Executive  Order  7041,  issued  on  May  15, 
1935, 

Rural  Electrification  Administration! 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
7037  dated  May  11,  1935,  "to  initiate,  formulmte,  administer,  and  supervise  a  program  of  ap- 
proved projects  vrith   respect  to  the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  in  rural  areas."  The  Order  contained  the  usual  instructions  (and  authorizations) 
regarding  supplies,  equipment  and  administrative  personnel  but  "Provided,  That  in  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  persons  employed  under  the  authority  of  this  Executive  Order  shall  be  se- 
lected from  those  receiving  relief,"   It  also  authorized  the  Administrator  "to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  any  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  and  im- 
prove, grant,  sell,  lease  (with  or  without  the  privilege  of  purchasing)  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  such  property  or  interest  therein,"  and  stated  that  "For  administrative  expen- 
ses -  -  there  is  hereby  allocated  -  -  from  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  the  sum  of  $75, 000,  Allooatioois  will  be  made  hereafter  for  au- 
thorized projects," 

Virgin  Islands  J 

Executive  Order  7152  dated  August  21,  1935  prescribed  additional  functions  and 
duties  for  the  Temporary  Goverament  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  duties  pertain  to  the 
initiation,  formulation,  administration  and  supervision  of  a  program  of  approved  projects 
for  providing  relief  and  work  relief  and  for  inoreasing  employment  within  the  Virgin  la- 
lands.  All  assets  and  records  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  acquired  from  the  Vir- 
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gin  Islands  Subsistence  Homesteads  Authority  wefe  transferred  to  the  Temporary  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Executive  Order  provided  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  au- 
thorized projects  and  for  administrative  expenses* 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administrations 

By  Executive  Order  7057,  dated  May  28,  1935,  the  Puerto  Rioo  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration was  established  for  the  purpose  of  initiating,  formulating,  administering 
and  supervising  a  program  of  approved  projects  for  providing  relief  and  work  and  for  in- 
creasing employment  within  Puerto  Rico.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Executive  Order  the  Administrator  was  authorized  to  acquire  property  by  pur- 
chase or  power  of  eminent  domain.  The  Order  also  authorised  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
administrative  purposes  and  prosecution  of  authorized  projects. 

National  Youth  Administrationj 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  established  within  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration by  Executive  Order  7086  dated  June  26,  1935.  This  Executive  Order  provided 
for  a  National  Advisory  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  National  Youth  Admi- 
nistration composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  education  and  youth 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  National  Youth  Administration,  by  the  terms  of  this 
Order,  is  under  tiie  general  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Admini- 
stration and  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  Executive  Director.  The  following  functions 
and  duties  were  established  "to  initiate  and  administer  a  program  of  approved  projects  vriiich 
shall  provide  relief,  work  relief  and  employment  for  persons  within  the  ages  of  16  and  25 
years  who  are  not  in  regular  attendance  at  school  requiring  full  time  and  who  are  not  regu- 
larly engaged  in  remunerative  employment".  The  Order  provided  "that  in  so  far  as  practic- 
able the  persons  employed  under  authority  of  this  Executive  Order  shall  be  selected  from 
those  receiving  relief."  It  also  authorized  allocations  for  administrative  expenses  and 
for  approved  projects. 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administrationj 

Executive  Order  7194  dated  September  26,  1935  established  the  Prison  Industries 
Reorganization  Administration.  This  Administration  was  instructed  in  the  Order  to  conduct 
siirveys  and  investigations  of  the  industrial  operations  of  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  such  institutions,  and 
to  study  the  markets  for  the  products  of  such  activities.  The  Administration  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  recommendations  for  a  program  of  reorganizing  productive  operations  in  prisons, 
and  to  recommend  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  several  States  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Order. 

National  Resources  Committees 

The  President  created  the  National  Resources  Committee  by  the  terms  of  Executive 
Order  7065  dated  June  7,  1935.  This  Committee  which  will  function  in  place  of  the  Nation- 
al Resources  Board  was  established  to  provide  a  meems  of  obtaining  information  essential  to 
a  wise  employment  of  the  emergency  appropriation  made  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935.  The  President  prescribed  the  following  functions  and  duties  for  this  Commit- 
tees  (a)  to  collect,  prepare  and  make  available  to  the  President  with  recommendations  such 
plane,  data  8Lnd  information  as  may  be  helpful  to  a  planned  development  and  use  of  land,  wa- 
ter ard  other  national  resources  and  such  related  subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
President;  (b)  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments  and 
agencies  and  with  any  public  or  private  planning  or  research  agencies  or  institutions;  and 
(c)  to  receive  and  record  all  proposed  Federal  projects  involving  the  acquisition  of  land* 
The  expenses  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  are  to  be  defrayed  by  appropriations  made 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 

National  Emergency  Councils 

The  President  reestablished  the  National  Emergency  Council  by  Executive  Order 
7073  dated  June  13,  1935  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  under  the  said  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 

Public  Works  Administrations 

By  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  7064  dated  June  7,  1935  the  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works  was  authorized  to  continue  to  perform  functions  under  Title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  to  perform  functions  under  tiie  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  This  Executive  Order  authorized  the  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 
tor of  Public  Works  to  perfonn  all  the  functions  which  he  was  authorized  to  perform  prior  to 
June  16,  1935  under  Title  II  of  Hie   National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The  Administrator  of 
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the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  was  also  authorized  to  "make  loans  or 
grants  or  both  for  projects  of  States,  Territories,  Possessions,  including  subdivision  and 
agencies  thereof,  municipalities  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  self liquidating  projects 
of  public  bodies  thereof,  where,  in  the  determination  of  the  President,  not  less  than  25 
percentum  of  the  loan  or  the  grant,  or  the  aggregate  thereof,  is  to  be  expended  for  the  work 
imder  each  particular  project}"  and  to  "carry  out  projects  for  slum  clearance  or  low  cost 
housing,  or  both".  Executive  Order  7064  authorized  the  sale  of  securities  acquired  under 
Title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935  and  stated  that  all  monies  realized  from  such  sales  shall  be  available  for 
making  further  loans  and  in  the  performance  of  functions  authorized.   In  addition,  it  real- 
located funds  made  available  pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
for  the  purposes  for  which  originally  allocated,  provided  that  upon  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject or  work  any  unexpended  balances  of  the  aforesaid  reallocation  shall  be  reported  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would  cause  such 
balances  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  v^ich  said  allotments  ^vere 
made.. 

Group  (b)  Executive  Orders  Pertaining  to  General  Policy 

Wages: 

As  an  important  step  toward  the  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program,  the  President 
prescribed  by  the  terms  of  Executive  Order  7046  on  May  20,  1935,  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  wages,  hours  of  work  and  conditions  of  employment.  Workers  on  projects,  except 
certain  types  exempted  under  the  Order,  are  to  receive  earnings  on  a  monthly  basis.  Work- 
ers will  receive  earnings  regularly  despite  temporary  interruptions  in  work  due  to  weather 
conditions  or  other  factors  beyond  their  control.  The  monthly  earnings  for  the  most  part 
by  the  terms  of  the  Order  are  designed  to  be  substantially  higher  than  relief  benefits. 

The  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  established  was  based  on  differentials  in  the  de- 
gree of  skill  and  the  density  of  population  in  four  regions  of  the  country.  Thus,  payments 
for  unskilled  work  v&ry  from  $19  per  month  in  counties  of  Wage  Region  IV  in  which  the  1930 
population  of  the  largest  municipality  was  under  5,000,  to  $55  per  month  in  counties  in  Re- 
gion I  in  which  there  are  cities  with  a  1930  population  of  100,000  or  over.  Similarly,  pay- 
ments for  intermediate  work  vary  from  $27  to  $65  per  month;  for  skilled  work,  from  $35  to 
$85  per  month;  and  for  professional  and  technical,  $39  to  $94  per  month. 

Subsequent  amendments  modified  certain  provisions  of  Executive  Order  7046.   One  of 
these.  Executive  Order  7203,  issued  on  October  1,  1935,  provided  that  "the  schedule  of  monthly 
earrings  applicable  to  any  county,  or,  inthe  discretion  of  the  Works  Progress  Administrator 
or  representatives  designated  by  him,  to  any  township,  shall  be  based  upon  the  1930  population 
of  the  largest  municipality  within  such  county,  or  township,  in  accordance  vrith"  the  schedule 
attached  to  the  original  Executive  Order  (No.  7046). 

Another  amendment  to  Executive  Order  7046,  contained  in  Executive  Order  7117,  pro- 
vided that  monthly  earnings  schedules  shown  in  the  first  Executive  Order  be  subject  to  the 
following  adjustments  1 

"(a)  The  Works  Progress  Administrator,  or  representatives  designated  by  him,  may 
redefine  any  of  the  regions  defined  in  the  foregoing  schedule  v^enever  he  or  tiiey  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  undue  inequality  among  workers  accustomed  to  si- 
milarity- of  wage  rates. 

"(b)  Monthly  earnings  applicable  to  aji  urban  area  within  a  coimty  shall,  in  gen- 
eral, apply  to  contiguous  urban  areas  in  adjacent  counties  in  the  same  region. 

"(c)   If  the  territory  covered  by  the  ooeration  of  any  individual  project  involves 
the  application  of  more  than  one  schedule  of  monthly  eamings|,  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings 
for  any  class  of  work  on  the  project  shall  be  the  highest  applicable  schedule, 

"(d)   In  order  to  adjust  the  monthly  rate  of  earnings  to  local  conditions  and  to 
avoid  inequality  among  workers  or  classes  of  workers  in  the  same  region  the  Works  Progress 
Administrator,  or  representatives  designated  by  him,  nay  adjust  the  rate  of  earnings  for 
any  class  of  work  on  any  project  by  not  more  than  ten  percent  above  or  below  the  monthly 
earnings  shown  in"  the  schedule  attached  to  Executive  Order  7046. 
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ExeoutivQ  Order  7046  provided  that  the  rates  establiahed  be  applicable  to  the  worlc- 
era  on  all  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Bmergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1936  except  fori   (a)  Emergenoy  Conservation  YTork}  (b)  Projeots  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Worksj  (o)  Highway  and  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tion work  under  the  supei^ision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  State  Highireiy  Departments; 
(d)  Perman»nt  buildings  for  the  use  of  Executive  Depariments; (e)  Suoh  projects,  portions  of 
projects,  or  vrorkors  on  projects  or  activities  as  the  WPA  Administrator  or  his  designated 
agent  shall  from  time  to  time  exempt;  (f)  Supervisory  and  Administrative  employees;  (g)  Work 
relief  projects  pending  the  trsmsfer  of  persons  working  on  such  projects  to  the  new  program. 

Hours  J 

Part  II  of  Executive  Order  7046  allowed  latitude  to  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tor in  regard  to  the  working  hours  of  employees  on  the  various  projects.  The  Administrator 
was  authorized  to  determine  the  hours  for  all  persons  employed  on  a  salary  basis,  within  a 
maximxxDi  of  8  hours  per  day  euid  40  hours  per  week*  Hours  tiius  can  be  eatabliahed  according 
to  the  requirements  of  various  types  of  projects  in  different  localities. 

For  persons  employed  on  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Bmergenoy 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  or  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  State  Highway  Deparianents,  and  on  projects  exe(ipted  by  "Uie  Administrator  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  maximum  hours  of  work  for  manual  labor  shall  be  8  hours 
per  day  and  130  hours  per  month,  and  ■Uie  maximum  hours  of  work  for  olerioal  and  other  non- 
manual  employees  shall  be  8  hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week.  Persons  employed  on  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  projects  may  work  the  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per 
week.  The  terms  of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  govern  the  hours  of  work  on  permanent  buildings 
for  use  of  the  Executive  Departments,  ifriiile  for  Emergenoy  Conservation  Work  and  work  re- 
lief under  the  supervision  of  State  and  local  Qaergenoy  Relief  Administrations  existing 
rules  and  regulations  in  iregard  to  hours  of  work  remain  in  force. 

Conditions  of  Employment: 

Executive  Order  7046  further  prescribes  that  "no  person  under  the  age  of  16  years 
shall  be  employed."  It  prohibits  employment  of  the  aged  and  physically  handicapped  where 
such  employment  would  be  demgerous  to  their  own  and  others'  health  and  safety  on  any  work 
project.  The  Order  states  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  workers  ndio  are  on  relief.  At 
least  90  percent  of  all  persons  working  on  a  work  project  are  to  be  taken  from  public  re- 
lief rolls,  except  on  the  specific  authorization  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  On- 
ly one  member  of  a  family  group  may  be  employed  \xnder  the  Works  Program,  except  in  authorized 
instances.  The  Order  further  states  that  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
be  pledged  or  assigned  and  any  purported  pledge  or  assignment  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Eligibility: 

Executive  Order  7060  dated  June  5,  1935  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  procedure  for  the  employment  of  workers  under  the  Emergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935.  This  Order  prescribed  ttiat  all  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  who  (a) 
are  registered  with  employment  offices  designated  by  the  D.  S.  Employment  Seirvioe  an4  (b) 
were  receiving  relief  in  May,  1935  provided,  however,  that  as  the  various  occupational  class- 
es in  such  group  are  exhausted  in  employment,  other  persons  who  became  eligible  for  public 
relief  subsequent  to  May,  1935  and  are  certified,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Persons  who 
once  become  eligible  for  employment  on  projects  do  not  have  their  eligibility  affected  by 
employment  elsewhere.  The  Employment  Service  is  instructed  to  notify  the  VfPA  or  all  per- 
sons who  are  employed  on  projects  and  irtio  have  complied  with  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  have  been  placed  in  public  or  private  employment.  Section  7  of  tiiis  Order  stated  that 
persons  assigned  to  work  on  projects  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  those  having  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  projects.  However,  they  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  for  any 
other  cause  than  their  fitness  to  perform  assigned  tasks. 

CaHtraot  Provisional 

Rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  methods  of  prosecuting  projects  are  pre- 
scribed by  Executive  Order  7083  dated  June  24,  1935  which  stated  that  all  projects  or  por- 
tion of  projects  shall  be  prosecuted  ty  moans  of  one  of  the  follcwiag  methods:  (a)  foroe  ac- 
count; (b)  fixed  price  contract;  (c)  limited  fixed  price  contract;  and  (d)  management  con- 
tract; delineating  the  detailed  provisions  of  each  method.  Section  7  of  the  same  Order  stated 
that  every  employer  of  labor  on  the  project  shall  have  a  right,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
supervisory  agency,  to  dismiss  any  employee.  Section  8  provided  that  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tities of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment,  required  for  projects  be  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Procurement  of  the  Treasury,  vrtio  shall  indicate  to  the  operating  agency  what  part  of 
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the  material,  supplies  and  equipment  the  Government  will  furnish.  The  Director  also  "will 
issue  instruotions  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  the  requisition".  Section  9  of  Executive 
Order  7083  provided  that  all  contracts  shall  have  incorporated  in  them  provisions  relating 
to  payrolls,  purchases  and  requisitions,  and  also  that  a  contractor  shall  sutmit  monthly 
payroll  figures  and  that  authorized  Government  agents  shall  inspect  the  work  as  it  progres- 
ses and  shall  have  access  to  the  payrolls,  records  of  personnel,  invoices  of  materials  and 
any  and  all  other  data  relevant  to  the  performance  of  the  contract*  Other  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Orders  and  the  law  itself  must  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  contracts. 

Group  (c)  Executive  Orders  Relating  to  Operating  Procedure 

Revolving  Fund  for  Materials  and  Supplies j 

Executive  Order  7151  on  August  21,  1935  established  a  revolving  fund  for  -tiie  cen- 
tralized purchase  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  The  Order  allotted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  be  set  aside  in  a  special  f\md  for  use  in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment.  Materials,  supplies  and  equipment  pur- 
chased through  the  use  of  the  general  supply  fund  may  be  requisitioned  by  the  Procurement 
Division  for  the  purposes  of  the  work  relief  supply  fund  and  reimbursement  therefor  shall 
be  made  out  of  that  fund  to  the  general  supply  fund.  Each  depar-fanent,  independent  esta- 
blishment, or  other  agency,  requisitioning  materials,  supplies  or  equipment  from  the  Pro- 
curement Division  shall  make  reimbursement  for  such  material,  supplies  and  equipment. 

Rules  and  Regulations:  Resettlement  Administration 

Executive  Order  7143  dated  August  19,  1935  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  making  of  loans  by  the  Resettlement  Administration.  The  Order  stated  that  loans  may 
be  made  either  to  individuals  or  bona  fide  agencies  or  cooperative  associations  approved  by 
the  Resettlement  Administrator.   Interest  shall  be  charged  on  all  loans  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Administration  -  not  greater  than  5  percent  or  less  than  3  percent. 

Rules  and  Regulations j  Rural  31ectrification  Administration 

The  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  approved  projects  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  were  prescribed  in  Executive  Order  7130 
dated  August  7,  1935.  This  order  stated  that  funds  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  private 
corporations,  associations  and  cooperative  associations  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction  of  projects  and 
for  loans  for  projects  of  States,  Territories  and  Possessions  including  subdivisions  and 
agencies  thereof,  municipalities  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  self-liquidating  projects 
of  public  bodies  tliereof  where,  in  the  detenaination  of  the  President,  not  lass  than  25  per- 
centum  of  the  loan  is  to  be  expended  for  work  under  each  particular  project.  The  Executive 
Order  authorized  the  establishment  of  wage  and  hour  rates  under  tiie  direction  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  but  in  accordance  vrlth   local  conditions.  Preference  in  em- 
ployment of  workers  was  to  be  given  persons  on  public  relief  rolls  and  except  with  the  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  at  least  90  percent  of  all 
persons  working  on  a  work  project  were  to  be  taken  from  the  public  relief  rolls.  The  Order 
stated  that  only  persons  certified  for  assignraent  to  work  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
or  persons  spocifioally  autiiorized  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  projects.   The  Administrator  was  given  exclusive  authority  to  approve  and  to  exe- 
cute with  a  borrowing  agency  a  loan  contract  under  the  terms  of  which  tne  borrowing  agency 
agrees  to  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  the  project  according  to  R3A  specifications. 
Section  7  of  Executive  Order  7130  modified  all  previous  Executive  Orders  inconsistent  with 
the  several  provisions  of  Executive  Order  7130. 

Rules  and  Regulations:   National  Youth  Administration 

Executive  Order  7164  dated  August  29,  1935  prescribed  rules  and  regulations  rela- 
ting to  Student  Aid  Projects  and  to  employment  of  youth  on  other  projects.  The  Order  de- 
fined Student  Aid  Projects  as  projects  financed  in  iriiole  or  part  by  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  which  provide  financial  assistance  to  needy 
young  people  in  amounts  which  will  permit  them  to  continue  their  education  at  high  schools, 
colleges  or  graduate  schools  in  exchange  for  part-time  work  upon  useful  projects.   The  pro- 
jects are  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.   The  amount  of  aid 
was  prescribed  in  the  Order.  High  school  students  are  not  to  receive  in  excess  of  $6.00 
per  month  for  "the  school  year,  while  college  students  are  to  average  not  more  than  §lb.00 
and  graduate  students  not  more  than  $30.00  per  month  during  the  school  year.  The  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  shall  determine  the  method  of  selection, 
character  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  conditions  of  employncnt.  Other  young  persona 
eligible  for  benefits  may  be  employed  on  ViPA  projects. 
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Rules  and  Regulations:   Puerto  Rico  Reoonstruction  Administration 

In  Executive  Order  7180  dated  September  6,  1935  were  outlined  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  the  making  of  loans  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 
Loans  may  be  made  to  fanners,  farm  tenants,  croppers  and  farm  laborers  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  production  and 
preservation  of  farm  and  rural  community  products.   Interest  shall  be  charged  on  all  loans 
at  rates  not  greater  than  5  percent  ajid  not  less  than  3  percent  per  aimum.   The  loans  shall 
be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  40  years.  All  loans  shall  be  repaid  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments which  may  include  interest  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

PROJECT  APPROVAL  PROCEDURE 

In  accordance  with  its  designated  function  of  receiving,  reviewing,  and  trans- 
mitting applioationa  for  allotments  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments,  the  Division 
of  Applications  and  Information,  on  May  10,  1935,  issued  a  statement  of  the  procedure  for 
filing  the  applications  and  their  routing  to  the  Advisory  Coratnittee,  which  was  followed 
from  that  time  until  the  Division  of  Applications  and  Information  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
ceased  to  function  in  September. 

Applications  for  Federal  projects  were  filed  with  the  Division  of  Applications 
and  Information  only  by  the  Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  supervise  the  contemplated 
project.  Applications  submitted  by  other  Governmental  agencies  or  by  individuals  were  re- 
ferred by  the  Division  to  the  proper  Federal  agency  having  supervision  over  the  project. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  an  allotment  the  Division  transmitted  copies  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  for  review  and  recommendations —  or 
comments,  if  no  recommendations  were  made.  Such  recommendations  and  coimnents  were  trans- 
mitted with  the  allotment  applications  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  recoiomondation  to  the 
President. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  TiVPA  to  review  all  proposed  projects  in  order  to 
evaluate  tiie  extent  to  which  they  would  reduce  the  relief  problem  and  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  aim  of  the  Works  Program  to  put  3,500,000  persons  from  public  relief  rolls  to  work  with 
the  funds  available.  Because  of  the  limited  funds,  it  was  necessary  to  recommend  the  dis- 
approval of  many  desirable  projects,  in  some  cases  because  of  the  high  cost  per  person  to 
be  employed  and  in  other  Cases  because  sufficient  labor  was  not  available  from  relief  rolls 
to  execute  the  project  properly. 

WPA  projects,  as  well  as  projects  of  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  were 
judged  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  workers  from  the  local  relief  rolls 
and  the  cost  per  maji  year  of  employment,  the  usefulness  of  the  project  and  the  engineering 
and  technical  aspects  of  its  construction.  Each  project  application  was  reviewed  by  the 
WPA  on  the  basis  of  location,  volume  and  type  of  employment  with  respect  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  relief  load  at  the  proposed  site,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  work,  if 
undertaken,  would  materially  and  efficiently  relieve  the  local  relief  rolls. 

The  WPA  recommended  the  disapproval  of  a  number  of  projects  which  were  situated 
at  points  too  remote  to  permit  daily  commuting  or  in  localities  without  suitable  transpor- 
tation facilities.   Other  projects  which  would  benefit  small  communities  by  utilizing  all 
the  available  relief  labor  of  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  thus  preventing  the  initiation 
of  projects  in  these  centers,  were  not  considered  desirable.   In  many  instances  the  size 
of  the  project  was  out  of  line  with  the  relief  problem  at  the  site.   Single  projects  whioh 
would  utilize  all  available  relief  labor  for  a  long  period  of  time  were  considered  unsound 
since  they  permitted  no  flexibility  according  to  changes  in  economic  conditions.   Federal 
sponsors  were  in  many  cases  unaware  of  local  relief  labor  conditions,  especially  in  locali- 
ties for  wiiich  other  Federal  projects  had  been  approved.   In  many  cities  and  counties,  the 
employables  from  the  relief  rolls  have  been  provided  for  by  approved  projects  and  disap- 
proval had  to  be  recommended  for  subsequent  applications  for  projects  to  be  carried  on  in 
these  same  localities. 

It  was  found  that  numerous  applications  were  for  projects  requiring  highly  special- 
ized labor,  such  as  is  less  frequently  found  on  relief  rolls.   It  was  necessary  also  to 
examine  carefully  projects  which  called  for  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  in  communi- 
ties where  other  projects  requiring  more  varied  skills  were  under  review,  as  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  place  as  many  persons  as  possible  at  their  accustomed  work. 


A  staff  of  engineers  examined  all  applications  to  determine  whether  they  were 
properly  computed  and  to  check  the  cost  estimates  in  relation  to  the  type  of  work  proposed. 
In  questionable  cases  the  sponsor  was  consulted  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  items  appearing  on 
the  application  forms.  At  times,  projects  were  withdrawn  to  be  revised  and  resubmitted  by 
the  sponsors. 

Certain  projects  which  met  the  basic  requirements  of  the  WPA  and  were  desirable 
from  both  a  social  and  engineering  standpoint,  required  the  approval  of  various  other  Federal 
agencies  because  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Agencies  over  the  types  of  work  covered  by 
these  projects.   The  WPA  approved  such  projects  conditional  upon  the  approval  of  the  respec- 
tive a'^encies.   Projects  covering  community  sanitation,  malaria  control  and  mine  sealing 
are  cleared  witn  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  those  for  terracing  of  rural  re- 
habilitation farms  are  cleared  with  the  Resettlement  Administration;  those  for  work  on  air- 
ports are  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce;  while  those  involving  flood  control, 
water  conservation,  aids  to  navigation,  and  bank  and  coastal  erosion  are  cleared  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   Referral  was  made  to  the  agencies  mentioned,  in  order  to  avoid 
duplicating  work  already  being  carried  on  by  the;n  and  to  secure  additional  expert  opinion 
as  to  the  soundness  of  these  projects. 

A  Joint  Committee  composed  of  one  representative  each  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  The  National  Emergency  Council  and  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration was  appointed  to  determine  which  of  the  construction  projects  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $25,000  should  be  carried  on  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works  and  which  should  be  carried  on  under  the  Works  progress  Administration.  All  construc- 
tion projects  in  excess  of  $25,000  were  submitted  directly  to  representatives  of  the  PWA 
for  review,  upon  receipt  of  such  projects  from  the  States.  Only  those  projects  which  in- 
volved some  question  of  jurisdiction  based  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  President's 
Executive  Order  of  July  2,  1935,  were  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee,  while  projects  which 
vrere  not  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  PiiVA  and  the  WPA  were  referred  directly 
to  the  representative  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  for  final  decision. 

The  WPA  approved  a  sufficient  number  of  the  desirable  projects  received  from  the 
several  States  to  insure  a  reservoir  of  projects  providing  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
meet  the  various  local  relief  situations.   By  having  a  reserve  of  approved  projects,  from 
which  State  Administrators  can  make  selections  for  operation,  it  will  be  possible  to  main- 
tain the  objective  of  the  Works  Program  by  keeping  employable  persons  from  the  relief 
rolls  at  work  in  accordance  with  changing  conditions  in  various  localities. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  value  may  be  secured  from  the  hundreds  of  "white- 
collar"  research  and  statistical  projects  of  the  WPA,  a  central  board  of  review  was  set 
up,  representing  jointly  the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the  ^VPA,  to  pass  upon  surveys 
proposed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  Governmental  agencies  and  other  public  bodies.  This 
board  of  review,  which  operates  as  a  central  clearing  house,  is  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the  'Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  work  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  is  two-fold.   It  passes  upon  and  coordi- 
nates statistical  surveys  and  other  research  projects,  technically  appraising  the  plans 
and  evaluating  the  statistical  feasibility  of  those  included  in  the  new  Works  Program,  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments.  After  the  projects  have 
been  approved  and  are  in  operation,  the  Committee  and  its  staff  supervise  the  progress  in 
the  field,  giving  expert  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  the  soonsors  of  the  projects. 
The  Committee  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  experts  from  the  staff  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board. 

OPERATING  PROCEDURES  RELATING  TO  EliPLOYl-ENT 

Eligibility 

In  order  to  ins'oro  attainment  of  the  objective  of  providing  employment  for  re- 
lief workers,  provision  was  made  in  Part  III  (c)  of  Regulation  No,  1,  (Executive  Order 
No,  7046  of  May  20,  1935)   that  except  with  the  specific  authorization  of  the  Works  Progress 
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Administrator,  at  least  90  percent  of  the  persons  at  work  on  a  project  shall  have  been  ta- 
ken from  the  public  relief  rolls.   In  some  instances  where  unusual  circumstances  affected 
the  operation  of  specific  projects,  making  it  impracticable  to  adhere  to  the  90  percent 
regulation,  administrative  modifications  of  the  original  provision  have  been  made.  Gener- 
al exemptions  from  the  requirement  have  also  been  found  necessary  to  meet  some  of  the  si- 
tuations outlined  below. 

The  authority  to  exempt  workers  from  the  relief  labor  requirement  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  operating  agency  in  a  few  instances.  In  delegating  this  authority,  however, 
the  provision  has  always  been  made  that  preference  in  any  employment  of  workers  shall  be 
given  those  from  the  relief  rolls. 

A  few  projects  which  were  already  under  way  at  the  time  the  ViTorks  Program  was  in- 
augurated, a^d  which  were  transferred  to  iiils   program  when  the  funds  from  other  sources  be- 
came exhausted,  have  been  exempted  in  order  -tiiat  the  persons  who  were  already  at  work  and 
who  had  acquired  skill  and  experience  in  their  jobs,  should  not  be  discharged.   In  this  con- 
nection it  has  been  uniformly  stipulated  that  new  workers  hired  after  the  transfer  of  the 
project  to  this  program  should  be  taken  from  relief  sources. 

A  third  type  of  modification  has  been  made  to  cover  projects  for  which  a  substtm- 
tial  share  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  by  tiie  locality  in  which  the  project  is  carried 
outj  when  all  qualified  workers  on  the  local  relief  rolls  have  been  absorbed. 

In  other  instances  it  has  been  found  that  projects  operated  by  certain  agencies 
require  highly  skilled  workers  and  technicians  of  a  specified  type,  t^o  are  not  generally 
available  on  relief.  Such  workers  have  been  exempted  up  to  a  limited  number,  in  some  oas- 
es with  a  provision  that  they  shall  train  relief  workers. 

Assignment  of  workers  to  projects 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  employment  on  any  projects  carried  out  under  the  Works 
Program  workers  must  be  registered  with  the  amployment  offices  designated  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  must  have  been  certified  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administrations  as  hav- 
ing received  relief  during  May,  1935.  As  the  various  occupational  classes  on  these  rolls  are 
exhausted  the  Emergency  Relief  Administrations  may  certify  workers  who  have  been  accepted  for 
relief  subsequent  to  May,  1935. 

Under  the  supervision  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrations,  local  relief  admi- 
nistrations supply  to  the  WPA  and  to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  employment.  These  identical  lists  are  kept  up  to  date  currently  and  the 
WPA  maintains  a  current  occupational  inventory  of  such  workers.  Persons  not  from  the  public 
relief  rolls  may  be  employed  on  work  projects  only  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  on  a  project. 

Requisition  for  workers  is  made  by  the  agency  sponsoring  a  project.  Such  requisi- 
tion is  submitted,  first  to  the  District  Works  Progress  Administration,  which  forwards  it  to 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  or  an  employment  office  designated  by  them.  The  Employment  Ser- 
vice then  assigns,  to  the  project,  workers  of  the  required  skills  who  are  registered  with 
them  and  who  have  been  certified  as  eligible.  , 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  performs  the  function  of  placement  for  all  workers  ex- 
cept those  once  assigned  to  WPA  projects,  and  except  those  who  are  directly  transferred  with 
their  projects  from  the  Emergency  Works  Program  of  the  FERA  to  the  WPA.  The  WPA  undertakes 
to  assure  continous  employment  by  reassigning  all  workers  from  completed  WPA  projects  to  other 
WPA  jobs.  If,  when  new  WPA  projects  are  initiated  no  workers  are  available  from  completed  WPA 
projects,  workers  are  requisitioned  from  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  the  usual  mannert 

Wages  and  Hours 

the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  to  be  paid  to  workers  as  salary  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  7046  on  May  20,  1935.  This  schedule  was  designed  to  apply  to  workers  on 
all  projects  other  than  CCC,  PWA,  and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  projects,  work  on  penna.nent  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  administrative  and  supervisory  work.  Administrative  Order  No.  2,  June  12, 
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1935,  provided  exemption  also  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  on  projeote  being  prosecuted 
xmder  oontraot.  The  sehed'ole  vms  based  on  differentials  in  the  rates  paid  to  labor  of  va- 
rious skills,  on  variations  between  counties  in  aooordanoe  with  the  size  of  the  largest  mu- 
nicipality of  a  county,  and  on  general  differentials  in  the  wage  levels  in  four  regions  of 
the  country. 

In  order  to  avoid  inequalities  which  might  result  from  the  application  of  an  in- 
flexible schedule  State  Works  Progress  Administrators  were  authorized  to  adjust  the  rate 
for  any  class  of  worker  by  not  more  than  10  percent,  above  or  below  the  basic  schedule, 
and  by  an  amendment,  in  Executive  Order  7117  of  July  29,  1935,  the  Works  Progress  Admini- 
strator was  authorized  to  redefine  any  of  the  wage  regions  whenever  that  became  necessary, 
to  avoid  such  inequalities* 

On  Noveniber  9,  State  Works  Progress  Administrators  were  authorized  to  exempt  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  on  TTPA  projects  from  the  monthly  earn- 
ings schedule,  the  wages  for  this  10  percent  group  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Administra- 
tor in  accordance  with  local  wage  conditions.  This  modification  was  made  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  obtain  from  non-relief  sources  the  necessary  skilled  key  workers  whom  Admi- 
nistrators were  authorized  to  employ  under  the  provision  of  Executive  Order  7046o 

As  a  standard  for  the  payment  of  full  monthly  earnings  the  hours  of  work  on  all 
VfPA  projects  other  than  those  involving  white  collar  work  were  established  at  a  mlnlmvan  of 
120  hours  and  a  maximum  of  140  hours  in  any  two  consecutive  semi-monthly  periods.  On  Sep- 
tember 19  the  minimum  hours  provision  was  revoked,  allowing  State  Administrators  further 
latitude  in  adjusting  hourly  rates  of  pay  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  This  author- 
ization does  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  monthly  earnings  to  be  paid  to  the  workers. 

In  only  a  few  instances,  however,  have  raodif ioations  been  made  in  Hie   established 
hours  of  work.   By  December  1,  four  States  (Nevada,  Montana,  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut) 
and  New  York  City  had  reduced  hours  in  all  classifications.   In  four  other  States  (Mass- 
achusetts, Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Ohio)  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  hours  of  skilled 
workers.  This  reduction  applied  only  to  the  building  trades  in  Pennsylvania.   In  addition, 
California  and  Alabama  have  made  reductions  in  hours  of  work  in  a  few  selected  localities. 
Projects  in  the  remaining  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  at  present  working  at 
hours  ranging  frorr.  120  to  140  per  month.  Two  of  these  States  are  reported  to  be  contem- 
plating changes  in  hours. in  the  near  future.  Ten  others  are  uncertain  as  to  future  course 
of  action,  while  twenty-seven  States  have  definitely  stated  that  no  changes  in  hours  are 
contemplated. 

Hours  of  work  for  the  projects  of  Federal  agencies  were  not  set,  except  by  the 
Executive  Order  limitations  of  8  hours  per  day  and  40  per  week.  In  most  instances,  how- 
ever, these  agencies  have  modified  hours  of  work  on  their  projects  to  conform  to  the  stan- 
dards established  for  WPA  projects  in  the  same  States. 

Coordinating  and  Scheduling  of  Projects 

State  WPA  Administrators  are  responsible  for  coordinating  the  execution  of  all 
projects  under  the  program,  in  order  to  provide  a  maximum  of  useful  employment  from  the 
relief  rolls.  All  operating  agencies  supply  State  Administrators  with  statements  of  the 
work  schedule  and  labor  requirements  of  each  project.  With  this  information,  and  records 
of  projects  already  in  operation.  State  Administrators  determine  the  date  upon  which  work 
may  be  commenced  on  each  project,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  each  locality  labor  require- 
ments en  operating  projects  will  coincide  with  the  need  for  employment  in  that  locality. 
If  a  project  can  not  be  executed  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  because  of  a  lack  of 
eligible  labor,  the  State  Administrator  reports  this  fact  to  Washington. 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  WORKS  PROGRAM   -  JANUARY  1  TO  FEBRUARY  29,    19S6 


Employment 

Works  Progrwi  employment  continued  to  expand  gradually  during  the   first  nijie  weeks 
of  19S6.     Frcm  a  total   of  3,542,000  on  December  28,    1936  the  number  of  persons  at  work  rose 
to  5  735,000  on  Janv«ry  25,    1936  and  to  3,853,000  on  February  29.     The   increase  of  311,000 
nersone     or  almost  9  percent  between  Decenber  28  and   February  29.  was  due   lareely  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  employment  on  WPA  Work  Programs  which  were  employing  288.000  more  persons   on  Feb- 
rm^  29  kr^at^he  end  of  1935.     While  the   gain  in  the  number  of  person-  ^c^^^^  P'^oJ- 
eS7under^   supervision  of  other  Federal  agencies  was  relatively  much  greater   (30  percent 
as   co^ared  with  10  percent  on  WPA),    it   was  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the  decline  of  60  000 
"  t^  total  number   of  persons  engaged   in  Emergency  Conservation  Work.     The  trend  *^d  distri- 
b^tio^  o?  Works  Program  employment,   by  major  agencies,  are  indicated  in  the  tabulation  below. 


JMPLOTfMENT  BY  AGENCIES 
(Thousands  of  Etaployees) 
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16 
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22 
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17 
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12 

13 

56 

33 

28 
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61 

17 

73 
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17 
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17 

63 

36 
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53 

65 

29 
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17 

68 
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47 

54 
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a/    Does  not  inolude  rur&l  rehabilitation  oases. 

'%/    Does  not   inolude  snpXoyment  on  Publio  Roads  Projoots  previously  authorized  under  the  H^yden- 

Cartwri^t  Act,  but  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  to  States  out  at  the  Bnergenoy  Relief 

Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 
£/    I<esi  than  500  persons. 
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Outotanding  ad-vanoes   in  the  number   of  persons  working  under  TWPA  were  made  by 
Penney 1-vania,   California,    Texas  and  Illinois,  which  together  accounted   for  almost  half  the 
total   rise  of  288,000  in  WPA  employment  between  Decenber  28,    1935  and  Febrixary  29,   1936. 
In  Pennsylvaii.ia  the  number    of  persons  working   increased  by  more  than  47,000  and   in  Calif- 
ornia by  30,000,  while  on  the  State  Work  Programs  of  Illinois  and  Teatas  employment  rose 
26,000  and  25,000,   respectively,     Washington  and  Tennessee  each  reported  increases  of  more 
than   10,000  in  the  number  of  persons  working.     The  remainder  of  the   increase  was  distri- 
buted fairly  ovenly  among  the  other  States,  with  only  five  States  showing  slight  declines 
in  the  number  of  persons  anoloyed  under  their  programs. 

To  the  increased  activities  of  the  Resettlement  Adninistration  and  the  PWA  (chief- 
ly the  Non-Kedoral   Division)  was  due   in  large  part  the  net  rise  of  83,000  during  this  period 
in  the  employment  provided  on  projects  under  the  supervision  of  40  other  Federal  agencieo 
(exclusive  of  WPA  and  CCC).     Employment  under  the  Resettlement  Adm inist: ration  program  ex- 
panded about  30,000  persons  irtiile  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA  fiarnished  work  for  almost 
26,000  more  persons  on  February  29  than  on  Decraiber  28.      In  the  former  agency,   the  increase 
was  mainly  in  soil  conservation  and  soil  Improvanent  work;   in  the  latter,  a  general   increase 
occurred  due  to  the  starting  of  numerous  new  projects  and   increased  activity  on  projects 
which  Tcere  already  under  way  at  the  turn  of  the  year.     The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  an 
increase  in  employment  of  about  15,000  persons,   due  principally  to  the   commencenient  of 
field  work  on  the   Census  of  Business  Enterprise  and  Siirvey  of  Retail  Trade  project.     Onploy- 
ment  on  projects  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  increasea  by  approximately 
16,000  persons,  most   of  whom  were  engaged   in  the  reforestation  and  prevention   of   soil  ero- 
sion, and  the  rural  rehabilitation  prograniE  of  that  agency.     In  addition  four  agencies  which 
had  not  started  work  by  the  end  of  1935  -  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority,   Bureau  of  Standards 
(Camneroe   Department),    Office   of  Education  and  the  Tenporary  Grovernment  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands  (both  Interior  Department)   -  reported  projects  under  way  on  February  29  with  the  num- 
ber at  work  ranging  from  a    few  persons   in  the    first  mentioned  to     569  persons   in  the   case 
of  the   last  mentioned  agency,     Qnployment   in  the  Virgin   Islands  was   concentrated   chiefly  on 
projects  involving  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  operation  of  business  and  social   cen- 
ters on  the   Isle  of  St.   Croix. 

The  rising  trend   of  eriployment  under  most   of  the  participating  agencies  was  off- 
set to   sane  extent  by  the  decreases   reported   in  the  number   of  persons  working   under  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,   the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  a  few  other  agencies.     Public  Roads 
projects   lost  more  than  5*, 000  workers  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps   lost  more  than  1,600  work- 
ers,   largely  as  a  result   of  adverse  weather   conditions.      Other  declines   reported  were  rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Employment  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  which  has  been  dropping  off  gradually 
since   early  in  November,  continued   to  decline  during  the   first  weeks  of  1936.      On  February  29 
more  than  459,000  persons  were   engaged  in  this  'TOrk  as  compared  with  about   519,000  on  Decem- 
ber  28,    193b.     Most   of  the   decline   occurred  in  the  number   of  CCC    enrollees  which  was   reduced 
by  about  54,000  men  during   this  period.      The  total  employment   on  Februan^^  29   included  446,000 
men  in  CCC  camps   (53,000  of  whom  were  non-enrolled  personnel  engaged  in  supervisory,   profes- 
sional,   technical   and   similar  capacities),   about  9,500  on  Indian  Reservations,    and  4,200   in 
the  four  Territories. 

Status  of  Funds 

Additional  allocations  and  rescissions  of  fxmds  during  the  first  nine  weeks  of  1936 
made   only  minor  changes   in  the   status   of  allocations  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act   of  1935.      As   is   indicated   in  the   accomparr/-ing  summary  tabulation  the  amount  of  funds   ear- 
marked but  not  formally  allocated  was  reduced  approximately  |169,000,000  by  allocations  made 
betvfeen  December  31,    1935  and  February  29,    1936.      On  the   latter  date  over  $153,000,000  re- 
mained undistributed,    out   of  the   $4,559,500,000  available   for  allocation. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  allocated  resulted  from  allocations  totalling  $234,429,278 
and  rescissions  amounting  to  |85,073,871.     The  bulk  of  the  funds  allocated  between  December  31, 
1935  and  February  29,    1936  went  to  the  WPA,  which  received  a  net  addition  of  $136,096,804. 
Allocations  of  $184,783,198  to  this  Administration  wore  partly  offset  by  rescissions  of 
$48,686,394,    including  $1,500,000  rescinded  from  previous  allocations  to  the  NY*  and  reallo- 
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oated  for  administrative  purposes.  Next  in  size  of  net  allocations  during  this  period  tos 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  which  reoeived  |12,000,000  for  administrative  purposes  and 

$1,000,000  for  the  Revolving  Fund 


Status  of  Allooations 

Under  the  E.R^.  Aot  of  1935 

Based  on  Warrants  Countersignod 


Agency 


Amotmt  Allooated 
Deoanber  31, 


1935 


February  29, 
1936 


Agrioultvro 

Public  Roads 

Other 
CoDiDercc 
Interior 

Puerto  Rioo  R.  A, 

reclamation 

Other 
Labor 
Navy 

Treasury 
War 

c.c.c. 

Public  Works  Adndn. 

Housing 

Non-Federal 
Resettlement  Admin, 
Rural  Electrification 
Veterajis  Administration 
Works  Progress  Admin, 
Dnployees  Compensation 
F.   £.   F,   A. 
Other  Agencies 

Total 

Balance  -  Unallocated  but 

Earmarked  for  Work  Relief 

Projects 
Total  available  for  alloca- 
tion 

Previous  deductions 
Total  Appropriation 


$  500,000,000 
75,399,043 
10,452,944 

35,487,920 

84,150,000 

6,432,337 

9,334,605 

17,554,625 

51,241,066 

146,634,754 

523,479,450 

102,739,050 

343,669,712 

181,070,000 

11,536,517 

1,269,120 

1,162,688,914 

28,000,000 

935,930,085 

9,911,500 


$  500,000,000 

75,754,043 

9,302,944 

33,377,380 
84,150,000 
14,212,372 
10,134,605 
17,542,716 
64,241,066 
149,078,386 
527,479,450 

101,373,050 

339,379,748 

192,819,354 

10,425,512 

1,269,120 

1,298,785,718 

28,000,000 

938,530,085 

10,481,500 


$  4,236,981,642        $  4,406,337,049 


322,518,358 

I  4,559,500,000 

320.500.000 

$  4,880,000,000 


153.162.951 

$  4,599,500,000 

320,500.000 

$  4,880,000,000 


for  the  Purchase   of  Materials.     Al- 
locations made   to  the  Resettlement 
Administration  aunounting  to  about 
111,749,000  were   largely  for  direct 
relief  in  stricken  rural  areas  and 
for  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and 
stream  pollution,   and   for  the  purpose 
of  forestation,   and  reforestation 
work.     The  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department   of  Interior  received 
16,740,000  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  a  site  near  St,  Louis, 
Missouri.      For  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  14,000,000  was  made   available 
to  carry  on  the  program  within  Indian 
reservations.      An  additional  $2,600,000 
of  administrative   funds  was  allocated 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration.    Allocations  amounting  to 
$2,252,723  were  made  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  carrying  on  its  projects. 
The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  received 
$1,985,000.     Of  this  amount,   $500,000 
will  be  used  for  direct  relief  among 
the   Indians  and  the  remainder  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  Indians  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  centers,   the  con- 
struction and   repair  of  homes,   and  the 
clearing  and   improving   of   land.     Al- 
locations to   several   other  agencies 
were   slightly  Increased,     Six  agencies 
had  their  funds   reduced  by   rescissions 
during  this  period.     The   status  of  al- 
locations,   on  both  December  31,    1935 
and  February  29,    1936  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation. 
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APPENDIX  C  -  STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT 

To  inteirpr«t  properly  the  financial  tables  presented  in  this  supplement,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  ture  important, 

Allooations  by  the  President  (Warrants  Approved)} 

The  amounts  shown  in  Tables  3,  4,  6,  6,  7  and  8  represent  allooations  made  by  the 
President  for  which  Treasury  warrajits  have  been  approved.  Upon  the  receipt  in  the 
Treasury  Department  of  an  order  or  letter  of  the  President  making,  an  allocation,  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  issues  an  appropriation  warrant  against  the  proper 
limitations  contained  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  Appropriation 
warrants  are  issued  as  a  basis  for  charging  the  Snergency  Relief  Appropriation  and  set- 
ting aside  the  amounts  of  allooations  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  Books  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  subject  to  requisition  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  allooations.  These  warrants  are  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  for  oountersignat;u:e  before  the  monies  therein  are  made  available 
for  expenditure. 

Expenditure  Authorizations  (Allo-faaents) t 

In  order  to  maintain  administrative  oontrol  over  the  fvinds  allocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  administrative  officer  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  allocation 
Issues  to  subordinate  administrative  officers  what  are  known  as  expenditure  authoriza- 
tions or  allotments.  Allotments  are  usually  issued  to  project  managers  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  them  to  commence  work  through  the  hiring  of  employees  and  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  following  the  authorized  Treasury  procurement 
procedure,  or  to  incur  other  obligations  within  the  limitations  contained  in  the  allot- 
ments.  Obligations  may  not  be  incurred  except  upon  authority  of  an  allotment  issued 
pursuant  to  a  Presidential  allocation.  Expenditure  authorizations  are  given  in  Tables 
9,  10  and  11. 

Obligations  Incurred; 

Obligations  consist  of  actual  and  accruing  liabilities  or  commitments  incurred 
by  project  managers  or  other  authorized  administrative  officers.  Obligations,  as 
shown  in  Tables  9,  IQ  and  11,  do  not  necessarily  represent  in  all  cases  an  immediate 
legal  liability,  but  occur  when  a  definite  step  has  been  taJcen  with  a  view  to  incurring 
a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  For  example,  when  a  requisition  fo*  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  an  amount  is  set  up  as  an  obligation  in  the  allotment  account  affected,  even 
though  legal  liability  is  not  incurred  until  a  purchase  order  is  issued.   In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  noted  that  work  performed  under  the  Works  Program  is  generally  done 
through  the  employment  of  labor  on  force  account,  and  in  order  that  sufficient  funds  may 
be  reserved  in  the  particular  project  account  to  meet  payrolls,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  adopted  the  practice  of  charging  as  an  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  each  pay  period 
(usxially  covering  two  weeks)  an  amount  to  cover  the  payrolls  when  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  pay  period.   In  like  manner  anticipated  obligations  covering  travel  expenses  and 
similar  items  are  charged  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  obligations  in  advance  of  the 
actual  receipt  of  vouchers.   This  procedure  is  necessary  for  two  reasons:   first,  to 
insure  that  the  accounts  reflect  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  acc]*uing  liability  of  the 
Government  on  account  of  each  project,  and,  secondly,  to  insure  that  administrative 
agencies  do  not  incur  commitments  in  excess  of  funds  available  for  projects  or  limita- 
tions thereunder. 

Voucher  Payments  (Checks  Issued): 

Voucher  payments  represent  expenditures  on  th?  basis  of  checks  issued  in  payment 
of  payrolls  and  other  vouchers  certified  by  authorized  administrative  officers.   Pay- 
rolls and  other  vouchers  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Treasury  Accounts  Office  as  to 
legality  and  propriety  of  payment,  before  they  are  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  Disburs- 
ing Clerk  for  payment.   The  expenditures  as  shown  in  Tables  9,  10  and  11  of  this  Supple- 
ment are  on  the  basis  of  checks  issued  to  employees  and  public  creditors.   In  this  respeot 
the  figures  differ  from  expenditures  as  reflected  in  Daily  Statements  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  are  on  the  basis  of  checks  paid  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  Cleared 
through  the  Treasurer' s  Aocoimts  in  Washington, 
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T    A    3   L   E:      1 

EI.'PLOYf.-ENT    ON   *PA    PROJECTS,    EMERGENCV   COriSERVAT  lOM   WORK 
AfX'    PROJECTS   or   OTHER    AGENCIES    BY    STATES 

Excluding  Aominpstrativc  Employees 
September  28,   1935  Through  Feoruarv  29,   1936 


State 


Number  or  Employees  During  Week  Endins  February  29 

Emergency 
Total  All        wpa      Conservation     Other 
Agencies  a/     Projects        Work      Agencies  a/ 


Number  of  Employees  Ourino  Week  Ending  January  25 

Emergency 
Total            *PA      Conservation     Other 
Agencies  a/ projects Work Agencies  A/ 


Line 

NO. 


(1) 


_1£L 


iiL 


ilL 


ilL 


i^L 


izL 


JlL 


iiL 


( 1) 

Alabama 

(  2) 

Arizona 

(  3) 

Arkansas 

(  4) 

California 

(  5) 

Colorado 

(  6) 

Connecticut 

i  7) 

Delahare 

(  8) 

District  of  Columbia 

(  9) 

Florida 

(10) 

Georgia 

(11) 

Idaho 

(12) 

ILLINOIS 

(13) 

Indiana 

(14) 

IO«A 

(15) 

Kansas 

(16) 

KENTUCKY 

{■'■') 

LOUISIANA 

(18) 

Maine 

(19) 

Maryland 

(20) 

Massachusetts 

(21)  Michigan 

(22)  (.'innesota 

(23)  Mississippi 

(24)  Missouri 

(25)  Montana 


63,111 
26,377 
59,698 
195,823 
52,080 

35,177 
5,427 
13,965 
61,587 
76,697 

19,585 
228,736 
97,341 
45,172 
59,740 

88,592 
69,848 
19,209 
29,298 
137,729 

121,451 
79,677 
56,942 

116,293 
26,527 


45,726 
14,773 
42,178 
155,838 
42,764 

27,597 

3,696 

9,094 

37,265 

52,822 

13,657 
199,226 
86,087 
35,19P 
47,398 

69,092 
57,035 
10,865 
20,657 
117,830 

98,641 
64,345 
40,359 
91,709 
18,522 


7,568 
5,115 
9,R00 
14,937 
4,630 

5,074 

593 

2,750 

8,768 

11,943 

3,343 
23,206 
8,063 
7,173 
6,504 

16,760 
7,686 
3,341 
4,506 

13,802 

15,998 
11,470 
10,770 
15,446 
3,451 


9,815 
6,489 
7,720 
25,046 
4,686 

2,506 

1,138 

2,121 

15,554 

11,932 

2,58'.. 
6,304 
3,191 
2,801 
5,358 

2,734 
5,127 
5,003 

4,135 
6,097 

6,612 
3,862 
5,813 
9,138 
4,554 


63,391 
24,617 
60,662 
180,962 
52.012 

36,505 
5,169 
13,708 
60,162 
74,586 

19,196 
219,(146 
95,859 
44,580 
55,974 

83,587 
72,341 
19,206 
31,704 
129,461 

120,058 
80,329 
51,188 

113,018 
25,305 


17,701 
13,733 
43,867 
144,652 
42,186 

28,774 

3,172 

8,985 

35,014 

53,804 

13,158 
188,056 
83,829 
33,679 
43,663 

63,128 
59,449 
10,580 
21,316 
108,330 

95,504 
64,260 
35,473 
85,977 
16,296 


7,912 
5,221 

10,430 

16,020 

4,872 

5,448 

632 

2,703 

9,510 

12,601 

3,468 
24,310 
8,598 
7,473 
7,186 

17,588 
8,000 
3,450 
6,949 

15,018 

17,029 
12,005 
11,341 
16,112 
3,654 


7,778 
5,663 
6,365 
20,290 
4,954 

2,283 
1,365 

2,020 

14,738 

8,161 

2,570 
7,480 
3,432 
3,428 
4,925 

2,871 
4,892 
5,176 
3,439 
6,113 

7,525 
4,064 
4,374 
10,929 
5,355 


nebraska 

Nevada 

Ne»  Hampshire 

New  jersey 

NEt  Mexico 

(31 )  ne»  YORK  city 

(32)  NEl    YORK     (EXCL.     N.V.C.) 

(33)  NORTH    CAROLINA 

(34)  NORTH  Dakota 

(35)  Ohio 

(36)  Oklahoma 

(37)  Oregon 

(38)  Pennsylvania 


jl 


Rhode  island 
South  Carolina 


(41)  South  Dakota 

(42)  Tennessee 

(43)  Texas 

(44)  UTAH 

(45)  VERMONT 


31 ,928 

5,894 

13,536 

114,036 

25,768 

259,803 

154,215 

67,750 

19,794 

209,366 

113,348 
31,621 

318,753 
19,767 
54,191 

20,912 

72,962 

169, ^341 

20,716 
9,674 


23,945 

3,067 

9,974 

95,991 

13,393 

242,547 

133,633 
47,495 
12,980 

162,634 

90,593 
22,1>-0 
279,473 
15,874 
35,828 

15,591 

55 ,4B3 

119,602 

15,65:1 

6,1H6 


4,774 
1,072 
1,959 
11,483 
5,173 

10,572 
12,555 
10,466 
5,590 
20,510 

14,590 
5,224 

27,964 
2,676 
6,660 

4,644 

10,588 

24,194 

3,445 

2,276 


3,209 
1,755 
1,603 
6,562 
7,202 

6,664 
8,027 
9,789 
1,224 
6,222 

8,175 
4,217 
11,316 
1,217 
9,703 

577 

6,911 

26,145 

1,618 

1,212 


26,159 

5,489 

12,769 

115,138 

24,767 

256,896 
154,404    B/ 
63,813 

20,496 
209,483 

114,646 

31,317 
29C,f15 

19,557 

51,275 

23,578 

67,868 

156,457 

20,578 

8,752 


20,424 

2,857 

9,053 

96,312 

12,385 

241,075 
131,505 

45,015 

13,476 

180,449 

93,051 
21,987 
256,379 
16,099 
35,431 

16,935 
51,261 

111,666 

15,276 

5,264 


4,904 
1,046 
2,128 
12,610 
5,479 

11,423 
13,353 
11,177 
5,696 
21,929 

14,945 
5,462 

30,170 
2,633 
9,037 

5,024 

1 1 ,078 

25,869 

3,599 

2,313 


2,831 
1,586 
1,608 
6,216 
6,903 

4,398 
9,546    B/ 
7,621 
1,326 

7,105 

6,646 

3,668 

11,266 

625 

6,807 

1,619 
5,529 
18,702 
1,703 
1,175 


V I RG I M  A 

washington 
West  Virginia 

WI6C0NS IN 

Wyoming 


60,735 
61 ,433 
66,094 
85,151 
6,718 


40,407 
45,620 
56,138 
66,190 
5,720 


11,647 
7,223 
9,627 

13,861 
1,504 


8,681 
8,390 
2,329 
5,100 
1,494 


60,020 
57,871 
66,731 
85,663 
9,162 


40,452 
40,060 
54,161 
65,425 
5,852 


10,343 

7,965 

10,163 

14,754 

1,515 


9,225 
9,846 
2,407 

5,484 
1,794 


Total  Oistrieuteo  by  States 


3,804,206 


3,038,973 


455,450 


309,785 


3,696,154 


2,929,758 


482,350 


286,046 


Alaska 
Hawai I 

PANAMA  Canal  Zone 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


732 
3,636 

502 

32,676 

855 


357 
1,577 

2,076 
240 


375 
2,059 

502 

30,600 

615 


788 
3,476 

21 ,486 
410 


352 
1,504 

2,159 
Z29 


436 
1.972 

19,327 
181 


Total  not  Distributed  by 
States  and   Territories 


Grand  Total 


10,768 


3,853,377 


3,038,973 


459,700 


10,768 


354,704 


a/     Doce  NOT   include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of   the  Resettlement  administration 
§/     Includes  emplotueni   in  New  York  city  under  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  P'*a 


10,463 
3,734,777 


(continued  on  next  paoe) 


2,929,758 


486,594 


10,463 
318,425 


(59) 


WORKS    PROORESS   ADMINISTRATION 
ItaRCH  16,   1996 


LINE 
No. 


(1) 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Ma  I NE 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

minnesota 

Mississippi 

missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mampshirc 

NEW  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  (Excl,  N.y.C.) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoru 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

Verwont 

V I RG I M  A 

Washington 
west  virqima 
wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total  Distributed  by  States 

Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 

VIRGIU     ISLAfCS 


56}  Total  not  distributed  by 
57)  States  and  Territories 
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TABLE     1   (Continued) 

Ef-'PLOYf/ENT    ON   WPA    PROJECTS,    EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION  WORK 

and  projects  of  fltker  agencies  by  states 

Excluding  administrative  Employees 
Sgptemoer  28,  1935  Through  February  29,  1936 


NUMBER  of  Employees  During  Week  ENotMc  Becember  38 


Total  All 
agencies  a/ 


Projects 


Emergency 
Conservation 

*ORK 


Other 
Agencies  */ 


M. 


JlL 


(se)  Grand  Total 


62,847 
23,375 
58,067 
159,402 
50,166 

34,047 
4,35S 
11,281 
55,338 
71,790 

17,596 
?05,091 
92,640 
36,213 
54,786 

83,035 
63,306 
20,615 
27,768 
136,860 

116,409 

74,034 

46,660 
110,390 

22,900 

28,316 

5,026 

10,937 

111,371 

23,669 

256,305 
163,286  6/ 
55,189 

1S,71& 
202,065 

108,277 

29,165 
274,440 

19,722 

46,479 

22,753 
62,321 

136,598 

20,556 

8,677 

60,472 
49,741 
65,332 
80,174 
8,334 

3,509,797 

710 
2,716 

16,651 
233 


12,233 
3,542,340 


48,'?2I 
11,672 
41,775 
125,787 
40,365 

27,466 

2,996 

6,nl5 

35,428 

53,434 

10,645 
172,880 
80,279 
26,372 
42,680 

60,685 
50,722 
10,054 
18,568 
113,958 

90,463 
57,600 
32,149 
82,422 
14,114 

20,461 

2,385 

7,081 

92,010 

11,291 

240,208 

141,722 

38,298 

11,674 

173,170 

86,962 
20,067 
232,375 
1e,34e 
32,530 

16,060 
45,390 
94,889 
14,997 
4,927 

39,948 
32,205 
51,445 
61,021 
5,180 

2,750,904 


2,750,904 


8,356 

5,569 

10,868 

17,595 

5,219 

5,888 
679 

2,77b 
10,482 
13,364 

3,711 
26,059 
9,165 
7,912 
7,567 

18,759 
8,421 
3,657 
6,0le 

15,163 

18,037 
12,637 
11,947 

17,020 
3,807 

5,109 
1,086 
2,252 
13,555 
5,890 

12,506 
14,584 
12,027 
6,003 
23,808 

15,745 
5,763 

32,416 
3,000 
9,597 

5,085 

11,790 

27,536 

3,839 

2,448 

12,657 

8,545 

10,838 

1=,109 

1,624 

514,499 

352 
1,535 
2,309 

233 


518,928 


isL 


5,670 
6,134 
5,424 
16,019 
4,582 

1,593 
684 
1,590 
9,428 
4,992 

3,240 
6,152 
3,196 
3,929 
4,539 

3,591 
4,162 
6,904 
3,102 
6,729 

7,909 
3,797 
2,564 
10,948 
4,979 

2,746 
1,555 
1,604 
5,796 
6,488 

3,591 
6,980  §/ 
4,B64 
1,041 

5,087 

5,570 
3,335 
9,649 
374 
4,352 

1,608 
5,141 
14,173 
1,720 
1,302 

7,867 
8,991 
3,049 
4,044 
1,530 

244,394 

358 

1,181 

14,342 


12,233 
2Ti,508 


NuMOCR  OF  Emplovces  Our t ng  *eek  Ending   NovEf/eCR  30 
Emergency 
Total  All              *p*              Conservation  Other  Line 

Agencies  a/      Projects hork Agencies  a/     No, 


J^ 


(8) 


(9) 


54,981 
18,351 
53,770 
140,093 
46,132 

26,972 
2,850 
1e,407 
54,604 
72,545 

14,943 
211,^36 
92,049 
31,258 
50,219 

78,016 
60,277 
19,827 
21,506 
125,112 

119,733 

72,206 

42,478 
107,542 

19,555 

25,980 

4,583 

9,992 

104,160 

21,032 

244, fT? 

151,129  y 

53,936 

20,007 
179,089 

102,581 

23,279 
240,493 

19,580 

42,414 

21,822 

63,664 

110,571 

16,893 

8,304 

54,703 
38,245 
60,361 
80,847 
7,427 


41,940 

6,885 

37,300 

107,701 

37,220 

21,454 

1,775 

5,479 

35,599 

53,493 

7,070 

179,000 

79,050 

16,7/5 

38,963 

55,402 

47,83L 

8,345 

11,917 

100,864 

91,600 
55,205 
26,803 
80,000 
10,836 

17,525 
2,293 
6,223 

83,641 
9,674 

228,191 

126,946 

35,502 

12,373 

149,970 

81,819 
14,174 
197,744 
16,037 
27,349 

14,000 
48,010 
70,512 
11,406 
4,255 

35,289 
20,01C 
45,755 
61,300 

4,316 


3,255,166  2,404,328 

602 

2,e08 

11,969 

233 


13,580 
3,284,358  2,484,328 


8,766 
5,817 
11,404 
16,470 
5,469 

5,162 
712 

2,690 
11,009 
14,026 

3,832 
27,364 
9,614 
8,301 
7,957 

19,599 
8,831 
3,838 
5,312 

16,972 

18,927 
13,255 
12,455 
17,858 
4,003 

5,370 
1,120 
2,359 
14,241 
6,409 

13,146 
15,221 
12,615 
6,295 
25,008 

16,332 
5,993 

34,035 
3,152 

10,070 

5,378 

12,357 

26,888 

4,017 

2,557 

13,266 

9,112 

11,374 

15,831 

1,702 

539,835 

352 
1,535 
2,310 

233 


544,265 


4,275 

(  i: 

5,649 

(    2! 

5,066 

(    3] 

13,922 

( 4: 

3,443 

(    5) 

1,336 

(    6) 

363 

( 7: 

2,038 

t  s: 

7,996 

(    9! 

5,026 

(10) 

4,041 

(11) 

5,572 

(12: 

3,385 

(13: 

4,182 

(It: 

3,299 

(15) 

2,915 

(16) 

3,608 

(17! 

7,644 

(ie: 

3,277 

(19 

7,275 

(20 

9,806 

(21) 

3,746 

(22 

3,220 

(23 

9,574 

(24 

4,716 

(25 

3,085 

(26 

1,170 

(27 

1,410 

(26 

6,298 

(29 

4,949 

(30 

3,355 

(31 

8,962    B/ 

(32 

5,715 

(33 

1,339 

(34 

4,111 

:35 

4,430 

(35 

3,112 

(37 

8,714 

(36 

391 

(39 

4,995 

(40 

2,444 

(41 

3,287 

(42 

11,171 

(43 

1,470 

(44 

1,492 

(45 

6,148 

(46 

9,123 

(47 

3,232 

,48 

3,716 

(49 

1,409 

(50 

231,003 

450 
1,073 
9,659 


51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
13,580  (37, 

255,765  (58) 


a/  Does  not   include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of  the   Resettlement  Administration, 
b/   Includes  ehplovuent   in  Ne»  Yobc  Cirr  under  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  PKA. 
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T   A    D    L   E       1    (concluded) 

EWPLOY\WT    ON  WPA    PROJECTE,    EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION   «/OPK 
ANO    PkOJECTE    Of"    OTl  ER   AGENCIES   BY  STATES 

EXCLUCING   ADI.IINISTRATIVE    EUPLOYEEe 

September  28,  1935  Through  February  29,  1936 


LINE 

Wo. 


Number  of  Ewployecs  During  week  Encing  Octoogr  2£ 
Emergency 
Total  all      wpa      Conservation    Other 
Agencies  V   Projects bork agencies  V 


NUMBER    OF    El.<PLOYEES    DURING   fflEEK    ENDING    SEPTEMBEr<    26 

Emergency 
Total  All      wpa       conservation    Other 
Agencie?-^    Projects y.'ORK Agencies 


V 


_12L 


LINE 

NO. 


_11L 


JSL 


JlL 


JlL 


J5L 


J£L 


_12L 


(9) 


ALASAr.lA 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
california 
colckaco 

Connecticut 

oclaqare. 

district  of  columbia 

f LOR  I  DA 
GCORGIA 

lOAriO 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

KEtlTOCKY 

Louisiana 

UAfNC 

t/ABYLAND 

MASSACiUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

UlNNeSOTA 

U|SSI65|PP| 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 

NeePASKA 

Nevada 

new  hampshire 
Nc*  Jersey 
Ne«  Mexico 

Ne*    YORK    CITY 

NEW  York  (Excl.   n.y.c.) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

NORTH  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregom 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

tennessee 

Texas 

UTAH 

Vermont 
virqinia 

WASHlNQTON 

•est  virginia 

Wisconsin 

■youinq 

Total  distributed  sy  states 

Alaska 

HAWAII 

Puerto  Rico 
VIRGIN   Islands 

Total  Not  OistrisuTeo  by 
States  and  territories 


(38)        GRAND    TOTAL 


■le.psi 

34,548 

9,029 

- 

30,270 

21,665 

41,^93 

11,403 

lr,133 

5,016 

1C,377 

4,192 

1,610 

765 

B,'17 

4,705 

36,230 

17,430 

37,675 

18,198 

8,537 

972 

44,517 

12,739 

64,696 

54,150 

10,274 

- 

13,424 

4,179 

29,722 

10,621 

19,291 

8,235 

7,202 

- 

10,006 

3,499 

21,509 

3,474 

41,463 

20,444 

30,102 

16,135 

16,796 

2,220 

26,217 

4,044 

9,796 

483 

9,449 

2,465 

1,966 

976 

4,200 

1,904 

36,941 

16,943 

12,046 

2,083 

236,308 

220,171 

29,916    a/ 

8,140 

21,916 

5,224 

6,955 

640 

71,891 

48,407 

42,727 

22,688 

10,126 

1,873 

145,429 

106,566 

4,969 

2,271 

24,368 

9,337 

6,375 

2,015 

27,601 

12,056 

43,066 

7,301 

7,620 

2,233 

5,583 

2,472 

24,113 

6,306 

18,708 

1,616 

19,276 

6,336 

35,526 

18,565 

3,809 

3,231 

1,453,243 

777,294 

879 

1,947 

4,642 

232 

44,525 

1,505,406 

777,294 

10,007 

a,  338 

12,542 

20,727 

5,962 

5,310 
669 

2,990 
11,020 
16,043 

4,112 

29,064 

10,297 

9,C11 

7,786 

18,385 
9,824 
3,139 
4,560 

14,652 

18,789 
12,320 
13,097 
19,135 
4,443 

6,195 

831 

1,702 

15,095 

7,302 

14,681 
17,094 
13,443 
5,667 
21,491 

18,395 
5,818 

29,727 
2,462 

11,235 

5,526 
13,652 
31,935 

4,491 
2,423 

13,058 
9,745 

10,966 

14,605 

1,956 


1,07c 
2,691 
2,003 
9,463 
3,153 

075 

156 

722 
7,780 
3,434 

3,453 
2,714 
449 
1,263 
1,459 

716 
1,232 

4,063 
1,947 
3,383 

2,230 

1,647 

679 

3,038 
4,870 

789 
157 

594 
4,903 
1,861 

3,256 
4,682   8/ 
3,249 
448 
1,993 

1,644 
2,435 
7,136 
256 
3,746 

834 
1,691 
3,850 

896 

668 

2,749 
7,347 
1,472 
2,156 
622 


551,337  124,612 


203 

596 

1,360 

587 

2,431 

2,211 

232 

- 

44,525 
777,294  956,643  172,531 


35,201 

7,553 
30,752 
28,924 

9,659 

9.533 

1,101 

7,551 

31,4«9 

38,065 

9,053 
36,659 
68,686 

9,664 

9,392 

23,957 
10,655 

6,331 

5,244 
19,407 

31,587 
22,504 
14,378 

22,038 
9,334 

7,503 
1,017 
3,974 
28,0*5 
9,321 

186,988 

22,195   8/ 

17,225 

6,013 

53,353 

30,109 

8,492 
58,e83 

4,992 
16,348 

6,313 
22,151 
34,102 

6,101 

5,749 

15,562 
18,299 
16,772 
22,763 
3,635 

1,104,682 

499 
1,851 
2,581 

203 


16,091 

1,125,907 


2'l,09e 
17,261 

565 

2,193 
328 

3,939 
15,053 
19,600 

364 

7,264 

57,169 

926 

5,439 
919 


12,115 
7,746 
1,000 
1,354 


790 

1,386 

9,467 

998 

169,204 

3,011 

770 

17 

29,925 

12,627 
460 

20,370 
1,958 
2,209 


6,373 

1,948 

639 

2,564 

1,520 
706 
3,717 
6,452 
1,577 

456,013 


456,013 


9,645 

1,458 

6,159 

1,394 

12,317 

1,134 

21,039 

7,685 

6,180 

2,914 

6,521 

819 

677 

96 

2,853 

7(» 

12,296 

4,120 

16,215 

2,270 

4,7  72 

3,917 

27,232 

2,163 

11,220 

297 

8,793 

871 

7,704 

762 

16,009 

509 

9,180 

756 

3,500 

2,331 

4,315 

907 

17,359 

2,048 

17,914 

1,558 

13,122 

1,636 

12,915 

463 

18,996 

1,786 

4,763 

4,571 

6,203 

590 

812 

205 

1,795 

793 

14,376 

4,182 

6,684 

1,639 

15,273 

2,511 

15,273 

3,911 

14,222 

2,233 

5,926 

70 

21,963 

1,445 

16,940 

542 

5,985 

2,047 

32,773 

5,540 

2,812 

222 

10,744 

3,395 

5,743 

570 

14,182 

1,596 

29,468 

2,686 

4,472 

990 

2,559 

62« 

11,706 

2,336 

11,000 

6,593 

11,636 

1,419 

14,273 

2,038 

1,797 

261 

552,333 

96,336 

241 

258 

1,3S6 

495 

2,581 

- 

203 

~ 

3 

16,068 

556,717 

113,177 

{ •) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  ") 
(  5) 

(  6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(») 

(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 
(17) 
(16) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 

(a) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 

(*1) 
(«) 
(*3) 
(*•) 
(45) 

(46) 

(4e) 

(49) 
(50) 

(51) 

(32) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 

(56) 
(57) 

(58) 


y       Does  not  include  employment  oh  Public  Roads   projects  pi-EviousLv  authorized  under   the 
hayden^artwnight  act  uut  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned   to  states  out  of  the 
Emergency  relief  Act  of  1935;   and  does  not   include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of  the 
resettlement  administration. 

S/      Includes  employment  in  new  York  City  uNOtR  the  non-feoeral  Division  or  P»*. 
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TABLE       2 

EMPLOYMENT   BY  STATES   AND   BY  AGENCIES 
NOT    INCLUDING  fPA  AND  CCC 

ExcLUDiNQ  Administrative  Employees 

Decchber  28,  1935 


Department  of  aqriculture 


State 


i/ 


Entomology  Soil 

AND  Plant    Forest    Public  Conservation   Other 

Quarantine    Service  Roads    Service     Bureaus 


Department 

OF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 


TOTAL 


Commerce       Total 


Puerto  Rico     Bureau 
Reconst.  of  Other        Line 

Adm^ reclamation   Bureaus       No. 


Ill 


JlL 


iSL 


iii 


AH 


iSi 


All 


(10) 


H 


(12) 


iiU 


(  I )  Alabama 

(  2)  Arizona 

(  3)  Arkansas 

(  4)  California 

I  5)  Colorado 

(  6)  Connecticut 

(  7)  Delaware 

(  8)  district  of  Columbia 

(  9)  Florida 

(10)  Qeorsia 

(11)  Idaho 

(12)  Illinois 

(13)  Indiana 

(14)  IOWA 

(15)  Kansas 
(|6)  Kentucky 

(17)  LOUISIANA 

(18)  Maine 
(|9)  Maryland 

(20)  Massachusetts 

(21)  MICHIOAN 

(22)  MINNESOTA 

(23)  WIESISSIFPI 

(24)  MISSOURI 

(25)  MONTANA 

(26)  NEBRASKA 

(27)  NEVADA 

(28)  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

(29)  NEUr    JERSEY 

(30)  Net    f/EXICO 

(31  )  NE*     YORK     CITY 

(32)  NE*    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.; 

(33)  NORTH  Carolina 

(34)  NORTH  Dakota 

(35)  Ohio 

(36)  Oklahoma 

(37)  Oregon 

(36)  Pennsylvania 

(39)  Rhode  Island 

(4C)  South  Carolina 

(41 )  South  Dakota 

(42)  Tennessee 

(43)  Texas 

(44)  UTAH 

(45)  VERMONT 

(46)  virginia 

(47)  Washington 

(48)  »EST  VIRGINIA 

(49)  miSCONSIN 

(50)  Wyoming 

(51)  Total  Distr,  by  States 


(52) 

Alaska 

(53) 

HA»AI I 

(54) 

Puerto  Rico 

(55) 

VIRGIN   Islands 

(56)  Total  not  distributed 

BY  States  &  Territories 

(57)  GRAND    TOTAL 


5,670 
6,134 
5,424 
16,019 
4,582 

1,593 
684 
1,590 
9,428 
4,992 

3,240 
6,152 
3,196 
3,929 
4,539 

3,591 
4,162 
6,904 

3,182 
6,729 

7,909 
3,797 
2,564 
10,948 

4,S79 

2,746 
1,555 
1,604 
5,796 
6,488 


3,126 
5,661 
4,107 
5,248 


918 
9 

342 
1,884 
2,801 

2,891 
2,875 
2,265 
2,236 
3,243 

2,713 
2,592 

1,652 

373 

2,945 

6,564 
2,123 
2,221 
6,238 
2,454 

2,388 
1,547 
1,202 
3,146 
5,140 


3,591 

6,960   e/  3,517 

4,864  3,161 

1,041  969 

5,087  2,371 


358 

83 

1  ,181 

222 

14,342 

3 

12,233 


272,508  134,144 


157 

244 

203  • 
31 
69 

787 


123 
813 

43 

218 
118 
210 


70 

531 

4 

1,098 

292 

390 

64 

150 

I 

no 

607 
1,993 


962 

125 


277 


5,570 

3,529 

3,335 

2,724 

8 

9,649 

2,734 

1,057 

3/4 

212 

47 

4,352 

1,694 

165 

1,608 

1,534 

13 

5,141 

1,035 

175 

14,173 

1 1 ,65^ 

516 

1,720 

1,173 

1,302 

1,151 

565 

7,867 

4,107 

245 

8,991 

2,298 

24 

3,049 

1,772 

177 

4,044 

2,439 

438 

1,530 

1,157 

244,394  132,960  13,120 


13,120 


213 
609 
479 
1,710 
745 


26 

16 

404 

1,644 

113 

85 

78 

350 

256 

66 

I 

2 
3 

492 

305 

74 

336 

495 

330 

62 

245 

I 

405 


2 

593 
198 
164 

268 
749 
183 

I  12 

209 

295 
223 

193 
64 

301 
764 
252 
339 
275 

14,738 

83 

3 


14,824 


2,131 
1,765 
2,400 
2,290 
1,090 

124 

9 

316 

1,420 

406 

970 
2,1  15 
1,768 

946 
2,278 

1,921 
1,600 
1,120 
61 
1,844 

5,549 

1,075 
1,067 
4,736 
1,714 

1,644 

1,480 

350 

612 

1,348 


1,951 
689 
202 

1,126 

1,800 

1,663 

843 

165 

220 

686 
550 
6,600 
855 
522 

2,952 

1,247 
952 

1,360 
599 

73,131 


73,353 


615 
3,043 
1,025 
1,187 

902 


104 
1,172 

234 
429 
294 
996 

615 

536 
772 


23  1 
353 
973 
1,014 
244 

296 
5 

540 
3,378 


602 

1,754 
23P 
804 

1,461 
212 
651 

1,197 

626 

2,056 
125 


598 
192 
391 
302 
283 

30,758 


a/  Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 

B/     includes    EMPLOYMENT     IN    NE*     YORK    CITY    UNDER     THE    NON-FEDERAL    DIVISION     OF    P*A 


876 


31,634 


10 


30 
19 


221 
6 


84 


43 


331 


92 


15 
259 


I  I 
71 


1,213 


1,213 


25 

26 
22 

8 

17 
I 

12 


15 
13 
13 


77 
34 


2,268 


14 
30 

35 
29 

31 

9 

61 

23 

17 

258 

4 

20 

3 

26 

9 
3 

12 
23 

a 

20 
3 

3,193 

129 


3,322 


2 

48 


59 


27 


2 
24 


59 


27 


59 


59 


205 

3,641 

317 
4,369 
126 
14,339  14,339 

67 


205 

3,641 

317 
4,286 


83 
126 


18,901 


14,339 


67 


4.353 
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TABLE     2     (CONCLUOO) 

EWPLOYUENI   BY    STATES    AND    BT   AOENCItS 
NOT    INCLUOINQ   IPA   AND   CCC 

ExcLuoiNO  Administrative  Emplovccs 
Occoiaai  2B,  193S 


t«a  DEyAHTMEHT 


LINE 

NO. 


OCFADTMCNT 

or  Navy 

LAIOR OCPAIITIIEHT 


Trcasurv 
Depaktkewt 


COI«>>      QUAATO)- 
Or       MASTERS 
tHOINEEKS     COBPS 


.ToiiV. 


PUSLIC    ■ONKS    «««INI»TIIATIOH  dlMAL 

LIBRARY  RtSCTTLE-  EUECTRt- 

Or  MCHT  ri  CATION      VCtCRANS      LIM 

Conor  ESS Total       housino     Now-fEOERAL  Aw..*/  Apu.           abm.         m^ 


JLl 


JlL 


llL 


JaL 


JiL 


JaL 


-LZJ- 


_LaL 


JaJ Lifli. 


tnl 


,(12J 


JJiL 


(Hi 


( 1 

I     Alasama 

;  2 

ABIiCllA 

(  3 

Arkansas 

(   4 

CALIrOKNIA 

(   5 

COLORADO 

(   6 

CONNECTICtT 

;  7 

Oelakare 

;  8 

0|f>TRici  »   Columbia 

{   9 

Florid* 

(10 

QeOROIA 

(11 

Idaho 

;i2 

iLLIhOIS 

:i3 

INOIAKA 

14 

IO«A 

(15 

Kansas 

(16 

KCNTUCKY 

:" 

LOUIUIANA 

16 

HAinc 

;i9 

Mary  LA  HO 

;z) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(21 

MICFICAN 

2? 

fcllNNtSOIA 

23 

MIE6IS8IRPI 

24 

MISSOURI 

25 

Montana 

(26 

Nebraska 

27 

Nevada 

28 

Nni    HAMPSHIRE 

29 

NC>    JERSEY 

(30 

NE>  MEXICO 

131 

NE»    VORK    CI  TY 

32 

NEW   YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.  ) 

33 

NORTH  Carolina 

3* 

NORTH  Dakota 

35 

Ohio 

36 

Oklahoma 

37 

Oreson 

38 

Pennsylvania 

39 

I^OOE    Mlano 

40) 

South  Carolina 

41 

South  Dakota 

42) 

Tennessee 

^3) 

Texas 

44 

Utah 

45) 

VEPHONT 

4e) 

VIROINIA 

47 

tASHINOTOH 

48) 

lEST    VIRGINIA 

49, 

tISCONSIN 

50) 

troHiHa 

(SB)      QRANO    TOTAL 


36 
2 
42 
16 
10 

10 

4 

149 

49 


5 
46 
26 
32 
28 


43 

97 

109 

12 

56 

24 

2 

6 

8 
2 

42 


48 

2 

107 

54 

20 
73 
11 
10 

15 

26 

32 

6 

1 

27 
14 
22 
41 
2 


51)  TOTAL     OltTRIBUTED    BY    STATES  1,554 

52 )  Alaska 

53 )  Hasai  I 

54)  Puerto  Rico 
S5j  viRoiN  Islands 

56)  Total  not  Distributed 

57)  By  States  aw   Territories 


1.534 


2,098 


202 


426 

505 


331 


50 

122 

129 

1,674 

42 

45 


375 


2,325 
259 


4,229 

93 

1,893 


1,194 

1,340 

37 


17,369 


17,369 


167 

1,143 

142 

1,001 

469 

469 

10 

501 

233 

248 

622 

7,386 

5,794 

1,592 

20 

300 

300 

56 

33 

33 

8 

102 

78 

24 

79 

535 

535 

93 

5,334 

5,294 

40 

201 

917 

437 

480 

12 

12 

693 

1,187 

178 

1  ,009 

35 

144 

20 

124 

10 

84 

84 

16 

615 

183 

432 

24 

204 

54 

150 

210 

1,224 

476 

748 

34 

4,798 

4,796 

1,056 

201 

2 

199 

497 

1,196 

1,013 

183 

562 

136 

5 

131 

255 

360 

260 

165 

115 

50 

448 

1,246 

914 

332 

2,290 

2,290 

100 


9,534 


9,534 


101 


939 


101 


352 

1,342 

1,342 

7 

1,040 

990 

50 

894 

263 

263 

602 

1,715 

506 

1,207 

26 

118 

118 

11 

11 

736 

138 

138 

26 

1,231 

210 

1,021 

124 

359 

350 

9 

769 

979 

371 

606 

12 

34 

34 

20 

191 

61 

130 

26 

26 

24 

201 

115 

86 

262 

^.^fe 

1,566 

76 

5 

5 

1 

*6 

46 

199 

567 

2 

565 

198 

991 

696 

295 

635 

616 

19 

42,041         25,996  16,043 


939 


11,290        11,290 

54,270        37,288  16,982 


A/    Does  not    include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  or  the  Resettlement  Aoministratioh, 
8/     Imcluoes  evplovhemt  in  Ne>  York  City  uicer   the  non-Federal  Division  or  PIA. 


403 

45 

570 

1,310 

310 

550 

30 
370 

300 

787 

320 

1,320 

530 

155 

230 
225 
320 

90 
610 

75 
360 

90 

120 

400 
355 


33 


10 


72 


110 


130 


840  6/ 
280 
10 
826  S26 


295 
80 
40 

150 


340 
200 
300 

100 

1,170 

120 

80 

350 

10 


35 


30 


160 


370 


120 


15,066        1,106 

20 
20 


120 


180 
200 
300 

100 

1,170 
1Z0 

80 
390 

10 

13,960 
20 


15,106       1,106 


14,000 


714 


45 

526 

570 

9 

1,310 

109 

300 

47 

550 

10 

30 

1,376 

370 

505 

300 

715 

233 

320 

391 

1,320 

177 

530 

155 

339 

86 

230 

68 

225 

1,146 

210 

30 

329 

610 

350 

75 

47 

3«0 

364 

90 

129 

42 


225 

170 

212 

840   B/ 

18 

280 

1,099 

10 

32 

300 

848 

260 

3X 

80 

40 

567 

6 
374 

30 
3,458 

211 
151 


591 
366 

495 

861 

41 

16,861 


16,861 


56 

167 


145 
154 


57 
94 


106 


101 

a 


31 


43 


233 


1,411 


1,411 


(58) 
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TABLE     3 

PRESIDENTIAL   ALLOCATIONS   FOR    THE  WORKS    PROGRAM    ev  AGENCIES   A/ 

FebRUARV   29,    1936 


Line 

No. 


Total 


«»LOCATEO    FOR 

WORK    PP0JECT6 

(DOLLAris) 


Line 
NO. 


ILL 


{     1)  TOTAL    (ALLOCATED    THBOUSM    FEBRUABV    29,    1936 

(    2)  DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTLRE 

(  3)  public  roads 

(  4)  All  Other  bureaus 

(  5)  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS 

(  6)  ALLEY  DWELLING  AUTHORITY 

(  7)  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

(  8)  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(  9)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 

(10)  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

(11)  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSAT ION  COUMISS ION 

(12)  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

(13)  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

(14)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  aouinistration 

(15)  reclamation 

(16)  ALL  OTHER  Bureaus 

(17)  DEPARTMEWT    OF   JUST  ICE 

(18)  DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR 

(19)  LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

(20)  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY    COWCIL 

(21)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES   COMMITTEE 

(22)  NAVY   DEPARTMENT   -  YARDS   and   DOCKS 

(23)  PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION  ADMINISTRATION 

(24)  PUBLIC    WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

(25)  HOUSING 

(26)  non-Federal 

(27)  RESETTLEMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

(28)  REVOLVING    FUND    FOR    PURCHASE   OF  MATERIALS   AND  SUPPLIES 

(29)  RURAL    ELECIRIFICAI ION   ADMINISTRATION 

(30)  TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

(31)  VETERANS'    ADMINISTRAT ION 

(32)  WAR   DEPARTMENT 

(33)  CORPS  OF  Engineers 

(34)  QUARTCRUASTER    CORPS 

(35)  GENERAL 

(ae)  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(37)  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

(38)  STATE  WORK  PROORAUS 

(39)  BALANCE  UNALLOCATED  BUT  EARMARKED  FOR  WORK  PROJECTS 

(40)  ORIGINALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALLOCATIONS 


AIL 


4,406,337,049 

500,000,000 
75,754,043 

25,000 

200,000 

325,000 

9,3Ce,944 

527,479,450 

936,530,065 

26,000,000 

6,000,000 

33,377,380 
84,150,000 
14,212,372 

900,000 

10,134,605 

211,500 

1,720,000 

1,000,000 

17,542,716 

100,000 

101,373,050 
339,379,748 

192,819,354 

4,000,000 

10,425,512 

60,241,066 

1,269,120 


133,938,892 

14,831,056 

306,438 


47,156,266 
1,251,629,450 

153,162,951 

4,559,500,000 


A^      BASED    ON    TREASURY    WARRANTS    APPBOVEO 
B/      TOTAL    APPROPRIATION    E.R.A. 

deductions  prior  to  passage  of  act 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

farm  credit  administration 

all  others 

TOTAL    DEDUCTIOfJS 

LESS  Charges  to  Other  Appropriations 

NET    DEDUCTION 


4,880,000,000 


292,000,000 
60,000,000 

la.'ioo.ooo 

306,500,000 

45.000.000 


3,106,743,317 

491,000,000 
53,411,923 

200,000 

9,037,944 
526,584,000 


32,152,380 

82,650,000 

6,149,233 


1,379,995 
211,500 


17,318,561 


101,373,050 
339,379,748 

38,000,000 


9,775,512 

15,541,066 

1,234,120 


131,938,892 
14,699,575 


45,656,266 
1,189,029,450 


(    1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(   4) 

(    5) 

(    6) 

(   7) 

(   8) 

(   9) 

(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

-(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 

(39) 

(40) 


4,559,500,000 
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TABLE  4 

PRESIDENTIAL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM  BV  AGENCIES  A/ 

DECEMBER  31,  1935 


LIME 

NO. 


Agency 


Total 

Allocationb 

(Dollars] 


_LiL 


LlL 


Allocated  For 

tORK  PROJECTS 

(Dollars) 


LINC 
NO. 


Jll 


(  1)       Total  Allocated  tmrouoh  December  31,  1935 

2)  department  of  agriculture 

3)  Public  Roads 

4)  All  Other  Bureaus 

5)  AOl/ISORY    COMMITTEE    ON   ALLOTMENTS 

6)  ALLEY   DWELLING    AUTHORITY 

7)  CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION 
e)  DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

9)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 

10)  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

11)  FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES    COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 

12)  GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

13)  OEPARTUCNT    OF    INTERIOR 

14)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 

15)  Reclamation 

16)  All  Other  Bureaus 

17)  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

18)  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

19)  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

20)  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL 

21)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

22)  MAVY  DEPARTMENT  -  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

23)  PRISON  INDUSTRIES  REORGANIZATION  ADMINISTRATION 

24)  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

25)  HOUSINO 

26)  NON-fEOERAL 

27)  RESET  ILEr.EI:T  ADMINISTRATION 

2e)  REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

29)  RURAL  ELECTRIFICAT ICN  ADMINISTRATION 

30)  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

31)  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

32)  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

33)  CORPS  or  ErislNEERS 

34)  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 

35)  GENERAL 

36)  WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 

37)  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

38)  STATE  WORK  PROdRAMS 

39)  BALANCE    UNALLOCATED    BUT    EARMARKED   FOR   WORK    PROJECTS 

40)  ORIGINALLY    AVAILABLE    FOR    ALLOCATION 

h/     Based  on  Treasury  warrants  Approved. 
B/     Total  Appropriation  E.R.a,   1935 
Oeductions   Prior  to  Passage  or  Act; 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Relief  Administration         t  292,000,000 

Farm  Credit  administration  60,000,000 

all  others  19,500,000 

Total  Deductions  Z  365,500,000 

LESS  Charges  to  Other  Appropriations  45,000,000 

NET    deduction 

Originally  Available  for  presidential  allocation 


4,236,981,642 

500,000,000 
75,399,043 

25,000 

200,000 

325,000 

10,452,944 

523,479,450 

935,930,085 

28,000,000 

6,000,000 

35,487,920 

84,150,000 

6,432,337 

900,000 
9,334,605 

211,500 

1,150,000 

1,000,000 

17,554,625 

100,000 

102,739,050 
343,669,712 

181,070,000 

3,000,000 

11,536,517 

48,241,066 

1,269,120 


131,686,169 

14,804,147 

144,438 


47,156,268 
1,115,532,646 

322,518,358 

4,559,500,000   B/ 

i  4,880,000,000 


2,992,672,4«7 


491,000,000 
53,431,923 


10,207,944 
522,584,000 


34,262,920 

82,650,000 

5,580,421 


1,079,995 
211,500 


17,345,470 


102,739,050 
343,669,712 

38,000,000 


11,066,517 

15,541,066 

1,234,120 


129,686,169 
14,672,766 


47,156,268 
1,070,532,646 


(    1) 

(2) 
(  » 
(4) 

(  3) 

(  6) 

(7) 

(   B) 

(  9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 
(1*) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(ZO) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 

(39) 

(40) 


$  4,559,500,000 


WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 
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TABLE      5 

PRESIDENTIAL    ALLOCATin"»S    FOR    THE    WORKS    PROGRAM    a/ 

Bv  AGENCIES   Conducting  Work   projects 
Excluding  wpa  and  CCC 

february  29,  1936 


Line 

No, 


Agency 


Allocat ions 
(Dollars) 


Allocated  for 

*ORK  Projects 

(Dollars) 


line 
No. 


I2L 


-ILL 


AIL 


(  1)  departi;ent  of  agriculture 

(  2)  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

(  3)  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

(  4)  Biological  Survey 

(  5)  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

(  6)  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine 

(  7)  Extension  Service 

(  8)  Forest  Service 

(  9)  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

(10)  Bureau  of  Public  Roaos 

(11)  Soil  OOnsehvation  Service 

(12)  weather  Bureau 

(13)  ALLEY  dwelling  AUTHORITY 

(14)  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(15)  Bureau  of  Census 

(16)  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

(17)  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 

(18)  Bureau  of  Standards 

(19)  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

(20)  Alaska  Road  Commission 

(21)  BITUMINOUS  Coal  Commission 

(22)  Office  of  Education 

(23)  Geological  Survey 

(24)  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

(25)  National  Park  Service 

(26)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administsation 

(27)  SOREAU  OF  Reclamation 

(28)  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

(29)  Temporary  Government  of  the  virgin  Islands 

(30)  department  of  labor 

(31)  U.  S,  Employment  Service 

(32)  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

(33)  Secretary's  Office 

(34)  library  of  congress 

(35)  NAVY   department 

(36)  Yards  and  Docks 

(37)  TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

(38)  Coast  Guard 

(39)  Internal  Revenue 

(40)  Procurement  Division 

(41)  Public  health  Service 

(42)  Secretary's  Office 

(43)  WAR   department 

(44)  Corps  of  Engineers 

(45)  Quartermaster  Corps 

(46)  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

(47)  housing 

(48)  Non-Federal 

(49)  resettlement    AOMINISIRAT ION 

(50)  RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

(51)  VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 


7,151 

1,682,900 

541,209 

3,000 

16,559,017 

4,P66 

26,750,000 

43,500 

5(10,000,000 

23,500,000 

17,700 

200,000 


8,731,940 

230,996 

20,000 

75,000 


671 ,500 

90,000 

1 ,948,633 

10,000 

2,000,000 

8,250,0r<1 

33,377,380 

84,150,000 

9,500 

434,600 


9,400,100 
179,695 
512,610 


211,500 


17,527,716 


5,263,995 

5,083,047 

543,584 

3,450,000 
1 ,200,000 


133,938,892 

14,831,056 


101,373,050 
339,379,748 

192,819,354 

10,429,512 

1,269,120 


7,151 

1,682,900 

266, 2tS 

3,000 

16,559,817 

4,066 

13,627,500 

43,500 

491,000,000 

21,000,000 

17,700 

200.000 


8,731,940 

230,996 

20,000 

75,000 


671 ,500 

90,000 

1,946,633 

10,000 

1,485,000 

1,500,000 

32,152,300 

82,650,000 

9,500 

434,600 


900,100 
179,i?95 
300,000 

211,500 


17,318,561 


5,263,995 
5,083,487 
543,584 
3,450,000 
1,200,000 


131,938,892 
14,699,675 


101,373,050 
339,379,748 

38,000,000 

9,775,512 
1,234,120 


1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 

(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 

(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 

(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 


K/  Based  on  Treasury  Warrants  Approved. 
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TABLE      6 
PfCSIOCNTIAL   ALLOCATIONS    FOR    THE   lORKS    PROGRAM  A/ 
By  AacMcict  CoHDucTiita  Work  PftojEcie 

CXCLUOIKQ    IPA    AND    CCC 

Oecembcb  31 ,   1<J35 


Line 
NO. 


Allocation* 

(  OOH-ARS  ) 


Allocated  For 

»0RK  Project* 

( Dollars  ) 


Line 
No. 


JiL 


AlL 


AIL 


(    1)  DEPARTUENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

(  2)  Bureau  of  Asricultural  enaiNEERiNa 

(  3)  Bureau  or  Animal  iNouaTm 

(  4)  BiCLoaicAL  Survey 

(   5)  Bureau  of  Cheuiitry  and  Soils 

(  6)  Bureau  or  Dairy   Industry 

(  7)  Bureau  or  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

(  8)  Extensicn  Service 

(  9)  Forest  Service 

(10)  Bureau  of  Pl*nt    Industry 

(11)  Bureau  of  public  Roads 

(12)  Soil  conscrvition  sotvicE 

(13)  ICA1KER  Bureau 

(1«)  AUEV    OUtLLlNG  AUTHORITY 

(15)  DEPARTMENT   OF   COM«RCE 

(16)  Bureau  or  Cmsu* 

(17)  Bureau  or  Fisheries 

(18)  Bureau  or  LIcmtmouses 

(19)  Bureau  or  Stanoaro* 

(20)  OEPARTHEST   OF    INTERIOR 

(21)  Al**KA   Roao   Cowiiisiom 

(22)  ^iTUMiNou*  Coal  CowaiesiON 

(23)  Office  of  Education 

(24)  Geoloqical  Survey 

(25)  Office  of   Indian  ArrAiR* 

(26)  National  Park  SCRvict 

(27)  Puerto  Rico  Recomstructicn  Administration 

(28)  Bureau  or  Reclamation 

(29)  St.  Elizabeths  HoapiTAL 

(30)  Temporary  governwe/^t  or  the  viroin  Islamos 

(31)  oepartment  of  labor 

(32)  U.  S.   Employmemt  Servicc 

(33)  Ihmisration  and  Naturaliiation 

(34)  library  of  congress 

(35)  navy  department 

(36)  Yards  and  Docks 

(37)  TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

(38)  Coast  Guard 

(39)  Internal   Revenue 

(40)  Procurement  Oivisicm 

(41)  Public  Health  Service 
{4t)          Secretary's  Office 

(43)  «AR   UEPARTI4ENT 

(44)  Corps  or  Ehsineers 

(45)  Quartermaster  Corps 

(46)  PUBLIC    lORKS   AOMINISTRAT ION 

(47)  HOUBINll 

(48)  Non-Feoeral 

(49)  RESETTLEMENT   ADMINISTRATION 

(30)  RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

(SI)  VETERANS*    ADM  INIS  THAT  1 3N 


7,151 

1,682,900 

541,289 

20,000 

3,000 

1t,  559,817 

4,066 

27,000,000 

43,500 

500,000,000 

23,300,000 

17,700 

200,000 


9,881,948 

230,996 

20,000 

75,000 


«n,500 

90,000 

2,944,821 
10,000 

1,510,000 

35,487,920 

84,150,000 

9,500 

434,600 


8,900,100 
179,895 

211,500 


17,554,625 


5,263,995 
5,063,487 
543,584 
3,450,000 
1,200,000 


131,686,169 

14,804,147 


102,739,050 
343,669,712 

181,070,000 

11,536,517 

1,269,120 


7,151 

1,682,900 

266,289 

20,000 

3,000 

16,559,817 

4,066 

13,827,500 

43,500 

491,000,000 

21,000,000 

17,700 

200,000 


9,881 ,948 

230,996 

20,000 

7%000 


671,500 

2,944,821 

10,000 

1,510,000 

34,262,920 

82,650,000 

9,500 

434,600 


900,1CO 
1 79,895 

211,500 
17,345,470 


5,263,995 
5,063,487 
543,584 
3,450,000 
1,200,000 


129,686,169 
14,672,766 


102,739,050 

343,669,712 

38,000,000 

11,086,517 

1,234,120 


(  1) 
(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(1<) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 

(30) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(36) 
(27) 

(aB) 

(29) 
(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 

(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 


A/    Babcd  on  Treasury  Varrants  Approved. 


WORKS   PROQRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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TABLE       7 
ALLOCATIONS   B»  APPROWIATION  LIMITATIONS   Alio  BY  AOENCIES      hj 
reBRUARV  29,    1936 


Line 
"o. 


TOTAL 


(I)            (A)  (6) 
iTEys  Not  Included   hiohbays 

In  Specific     and  qbade  Rural  rehabil- 

LlMITATtONfl CROBeiNOe  ITATION 


(c) 


Rural  Clec- 

TRiriCAT  ION 


(0) 


(E) 
Assistance 

For 
eoucat i  on 


(F) 

CIVILIAN 

C0N8ERVATI ON 
COftPB 


(z) 


(3) 


_LlL 


(5) 


(a) 


M- 


(G)  (H) 

LOANB  OR 

Grants  to    Sanitation 
States. Etc, Etc, 


(10) 


(II) 


(  I) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(   ••) 

(   !) 

(   «) 

(   7) 

(    8) 

(   9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

(13) 
(H) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(I9> 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 

(26) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 

(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 

(30) 


TOTAL  ALLOCATED  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  29, 1936     »4,406,337,049  11,217,671,311        1300,671, MO     1250,107,454  17,957,226      1103,773,050        1121,314,609 

491,000,000 


oerartuent  of  aqbiculture 
public  roaob 
All  Other  Buremjb 


AOVISORY  COUUITTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS^ 

ALLEY    D«ELLING   AUTHORITY 

CIVIL  SERVICE   COaUISSION   6/ 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

EMERGENCY   CONSEBVATION   lORK 

FEDERAL    EMERGENCY  RELIEF    ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES   COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE   h/ 


491,000,000 
65, 161,923 


200,000 

9,057,944 

527,289,000 

928,039,460 

28,000,000 


18,584,423 


DEPARTMENT    OF    INTERIOR 

PUERTO  Rico  Reconstruction  Aouinibtration   32,152,380 


AeCUUAATtON 

All    other    BUR£AJ  s 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE^ 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

LIBRARY   CF   CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL  B/ 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES   COMMITTEE^ 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT  -  YaROS  i    DOCKB 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION  ADMIN. ^ 

PUBLIC    lORKS   ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSINQ 
NON-fEOERfcL 

RESETTLEMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

REVOLVING   FUNDS  FOR   PURCHASE    OF   MATERIALS 
AND   SUPPLIES 

RURAL   ELECTfiinCATIDN   ADMINISTRATION 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

VETERANS   ADMIMSTRAIION 

WAR    DEPARTMENT 

CO«P«   OF   EnOINEERE 
QUARTEPL-ASTER    CORPS 

•CRKS    PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION 
STATE   WORK    PnoGPAU 

ADMINISTRATUE    EXPENSES 

APPROPRIATION    LI'.'ITATION 


82,650,000 
13,399,233 


1,379,995 
211,500 


17,318,561 


101,373,050 
339,379,748 

167,169,354 

4,000,000 

9,775,512 

15,541,066 

1,234,120 


■32,938,892 

14,699,675 


45,656,268 
1,189,029,450 

189,679,918 

t4,000,000,000 


250,996 


928,039,460 
28,000,000 


306,740 
8,860,900 


179,895 
211,900 


17,318,561 


4,000,000 


5,276,795 
1,234,120 


14,695,675 


10,668,776 
179,839,468 


200,000 


8,806,946 


671,500 


23,651,900 

77,650,000 

1,636,200 


1,200,000 


1,230,254 


l,?D0, lOO 


101,373,050 


147,169,354 


7,307,226 


10,264,271 


45,656,268 
54,  156,768 

9,000,000  650,000 

$800,000,000  1500,000,000  1100,000,000    1450,000,000   1300,000,000 


1527,479,450    11,461,851,917  5215,510,532 


44,577,500 


527,289,000 


190,450 
1600,000,000 


^       BASED    ON     TREASl^V    tARRANTS    APPROVEOj     EXCLUSIVE    OF     $292,000,000    F.E.R.A,,     $60,000,000    FARM    CREDIT     AOUIN 1 6TPAT I  ON    AND    $13,500,000    ALLOTTED    FOR 

OTHER    PURP08E6    PRIOR    TO     THE    PASSAGE    OF    THE    ACT,     FOR    WH I Cv     NO    TREASuRV    »ABRANT6     CMARGCO    ACAINBT    THE     $4,000,000,000    APPROPRIATION    HAVE     BEEN     ISSUED. 
h/      ALLOCATIONS    MADE    FOR    AOWl N I 61RAT I VC    EXPENSES    ONLY;     INCLUDED    IN    TOTAL    AOMI NIB t RAT | vE    EXPENSES,     LINE    36, 
C/     EXECUTIVE    CRDER    NlMBER    7186    INCRCABEO   THC    LIMITATION  FROM   thC  $900,000,000    STATED    IN   THE    ACT   TO    $1,700,000,000. 


4,999,600  994,140 

5,000,000 

1,000,379 


339,379,748 


2,468,286 


132,936,692 


1,109,003,904  15,000,000 


t     9OO,OOO,0COC/$35O,0OO,0OO 


•ORKS    FRDGRE5S    ADMINISTRATION 
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TABIC     8 
ALLOCATIONS   BY   APPROPRIATION  LIMITATIONS   AND   BV    AGENCIES   A/ 
December  31,  193S 


(O  (A) 

Items  not   Includ-  hiohvavs 

eo  IN  SPEctric  ANO  Qaaoc 

L  ml  TA  T I OW  CROSB  I W08 


(8) 

(c) 

Rural 

Rural 

Rehab 1  LI- 

Elcctri- 

TAT  ION 

riCATION 

(0) 

(O 

(O 

(0) 

(H) 

A«6I61ANCE 

Civilian 

LOANS    OR 

roR 

CONSCRVATION 

Qrants    to 

Sanitatiom 

LtMC 

HOUSIfM 

EiDUCATION 

Corps 

Statcs.  Etc. 

Etc. 

NO. 

-'                          -  ) in tiJ tU <5l  <6) UJ Is} 12} Oil) Llil 

(  1)  lOIAL  ALLOCATED   THROUGH  fESRUARY   15,    1936       14,384,801,267     »1, 201 .036,919       tS00,671,KXI     t24S,067,454     17,899,526       »103,773,0S0       1116,099,873       |S27,479,«S0       »1, 466,762, 963       »216,010,532       (1) 

(  2)  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULfURE 

I  ])          PUN.IC  ROAM  491,000,000  491,000,000 

I  4)          ALL  OIWR  SmcAut  65,161,923  18,584,423 

(  3)  ADVISORY   COHMITIEC  ON  ALLOIVCNTS   8/ 

(  6)  ALLEY   DIELLIHO  AUTHORITY  200,000                                                                                                                                           200,000 

(  T|  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  6/ 

(  el  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  10,207,944                    250,996                                                                                                                                     9,956,948 

I  gj  CMCRCENCY   CONSERVATION  (ORK  527,289,000                                                                                                                                                                                                   527,289,000 

(10)  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY   RaiEF  ADMINIS'RATION.  928,039,460  928,039,460 

(11)  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  28,000,000  28,000,000 

(12)  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  8/ 

(13)  DEPARTMENT  OF    INTERIOR 

(14)  puerto  rico  rcccnstruction  aoni nistrati  on  32,152,380  306,740                                 23,651,900                               2,200,000 

(15)  Reclamation  82,650,000  77,650,000 
(1«)          All  Other  Bureaus  13,399,233  8,860,900                  671,500           1,636,200                                                                       1,230,254 

(17)  DEPARIMENI  OF   JUSTICE  6/ 

(16)  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  1,379,995  179,895                                                                                                                                     1,200,100 

(19)  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  211,500  211,500 

(20)  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL  S/ 

(21)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE   B/ 

(22)  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  -  Yards   ano  Docks'  17,318,561  17,318,561 

123)  PRISON    INDUSTRIES    REORGANIZATION    ADM.    8/ 

(24)  PUBLIC   IDRKS  ADMINISTRATION 

(25)  MOWlNO  101,373,050  101,373,050 
126)          Now^EDERAL  339,377,748 

(27)  HESETTLOIENT  AOMINISTRATION  162,129,354                                                                         142,1(9,354 

128)  REVOLVING  FUNO  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS  3,900,000               3,900,000 
AW)  SUPPLIES 

124)  RURAL  ELeCTRiriCATION   ADMINISTRATION  9,986,812  7,249,526 

130)  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  15,541,066  5,276,799                                                                                                                                   10,264,271 

131)  VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION  1,234,120  1,234,120 


.32)       lAR  DEPARTMENT 

;33)         CORPS  or  Enoineers 


133,438,892 


46,577,500 

(  2) 
{  3) 
(   4) 

(   5) 

(    6) 

(   T) 

(  0) 

(    9) 

(IP) 

(11) 

(12) 

4,999,600 

5,000,000 
1,000,376 

994,140 

(13) 
(14) 

(15) 
(16) 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 

339,377,748 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

20,000,000 

(27) 
(28) 

2,737,286 

(29) 
(30) 
(Jl) 

133,438,892 

(32) 
(33) 
!»♦) 

1,113,647,950 

15,000,000 

(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

134)  Ouarternaster  Corps  14,784,633  14,784,633 

135)  lORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(36)  National  Yovth  AoniniatratioN  45,656,266  45,656,268 

(37)  State  RRK     Proorans  1,187,428,410  10,988,428  47,792,032 

(38)  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  172,940,918  163,100,466  9,000,000  650,000  190,450  (38) 
139)      APPROPRIATION  LIMITATION                                            14,000,000,000                                        1800  .000.000  t500.000.000     *100,0(D,000   $450,000,000      1300,000,000        »600,000,000        •     900,000,OOOC/t350,000,000       (39) 

!/     3A6E0   ON   TREASURY    tARCANIS    APPROVED)    EXCLUSIVE    OF    J29e, 000,000    F.E.R.A.,    $60,000,000   FARM    CREDIT    AOMIN I8IR4TI0N  AND    $13,500,000   ALLOTTED  FOB 

OTHER    PWPOSES    PRIOR    10    THE    PASSAOE    OF    TME    ACT,    FOR    IHICM    NO    IREASUBV    MARRANTS    CHARSEO   AOAINSf    THE    $4,000,000,000  APPROPRIATION    MA»E    BEEN    ISSUED, 
y     AUOCATIOflS    HADE    FOR    ADUI  MIETRAr  I  WE    EXPENSES    ONLY)     INCLUDED     IN    TOTAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES,    LIME    38. 

C/    Executive  Order  m*i3er  7186   increased  the  limitation  frou'  the  $900,000,000  stated   in  jm  act  to  $1,700,000,000. 

fORKS   PROGRESS  *DHINISTR*T le^ 
UAflCH  16,    1936 


LINE 
NO. 


(  1) 
(    2) 

(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(   6) 

(   7) 

(    8) 


T   A   B   L   E     9 
STATUS   OF   FUNDS   ACCOROItS    TO   ACT   LIMITATION  A/ 
OCCEHBEII    31  .   1 93S 


Act 
Limitation 

LETTER 


Purpose 


ALLOCATiONS 

By  The 

Act 

PRESIDENT 

LIMI TATION 

(lARRANT  Approves ) 

Dollars 

DOLLARS 

_LLL 


iiL 


ill 


ilL 


(*) 

(B) 

(c) 

(0) 

(£) 

in 


(G) 


(H) 


HIOHIAYS,     ROADS,    STREETS    AND    SRADC    CR08- 
SINO    ELtMINATIOM 

Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Relict  in  Strick- 
en AoRicuLTuntL  Areas,  and  (ater  Conserva- 
tion,    TRAI«-«0UNTAII«    tATER    DIVERSIM   AW) 

Irrisation  and  Reclahation 


Rural  Elcctri ri ca t i on 

HOUSINS 

Assistance  For  Cducational,  Professional 
AND  Clerical  Persons 

Civilian  Conservation  corps 

loans  or  Qrants,  0*  Both,  for  Projects 
of  States,   Territoricb,  Poue*3|e«s, 

INCLUDINS    SuBOI  virions    and    ASENCm 
THEREOF,    UUNI  CI  PALI  TIES     AND    THE    DISTRICT 
OF    COLUHBIA    ANO    SELF-<.I  5U!  OATI  NO    PROJECTS 

OF  Public  Bodies  Thereof 

Sanitation,  Prevention  of  Soil  Erosion, 
Prevention  of  Stream  Pollution,  Sea  Cosst 
Erosion,   Reforestation,  Flood  Control, 
Rivers  aw  Harbors  ano  miscellaneous  Pro- 
jects 

Feosial  Emersencv  Relief  Administration 

Other  Projects  mo  Aministrative  Expenses 

Subtotal 

Total 


800,000,000.00 

500,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
450,000,000,00 

300,000,000,00 

600,000,000,00 


500,671,500.00  6/ 

242,833,640,00 

8,774,231,00 

105,139,050,00 

140,808,960.00 
522,389,000.00 


900,000,000,00  0/  1,334,269,368.00 


350,000,000.00 


4,000,000,000.00 


fARRANTS  PENDINO  APPROVAL 

Total  Allocations  By  President 
Unallocated  sy  the  President 

GRAND   TOTAL 


214,407,809.00 

935,930,085,00 

231,757,999.00 

1,167,688,084.00 

4,236,981,642.00 

7,822,407.00 

4,244,804,049.00 
55,195,951.00 

4,300,000,000.00  e/ 


Expenditure 

Authorizations 

(Allotment*) 

dollars 


(5) 


500,671,500.00 


1,262,578,600.03 


181,225,370,41 

906,910,279,14 

153,384,879.74 

1,060,295,158.80 


osli sat ions 

Collars 


J6L 


237,683,840.17 


512,605,413.42 


108,437,741.44 

902,274,189.71 

85,521,792.70 

987,795,982.41 


3,733,583,981.85  2,340,856,000.84 

3,753,583,981.85         2,340,856,000.84 
3,753,583,961.85  2,340,856,000,84 


A/    SOURCE:   Report  of  the  psesident  to  Congress  of  the  operations  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Apprcpriation  Act  of  1935, 

dated  January     9,   1936. 
B/     Includes  statutory  allocation  of  $100,000,000  for  public  roads  under  Department  of  Aoriculture    appropriation   act  of  1935. 

2/    limitation  -G'   increased  from  $900,000,000  TO  11,700,000,000  BY  Executive  order  no.  7186  bated  September  21,  1935. 

0/      THE    EMEHSENCY    relief    APPnoPRlATION    ACT    OF    1935    PROVIDES    THE    SPECIFIC    AMOUNT    OF    J4,000,000,000,    AND    PERMITS     IN    ADDITION, 
THE    USE    OF    UNEXPENDED    BALANCES    NOT     IN    EXCESS    OF    3880,000,000    FROM    PRIOR    APPROPRIATIONS.    TO    DATE    THE     PRESIDENT    HAS 
TRANSFETRREO    $300,000,000    FROM    WALANCES    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION    TO    THE    '.VORKS    PROGRAM    ACCOUNT. 


.VOUCHER  Payments 
(Checks   Issued) 

Dollars 


l.|f*[ 

No,. 


ILL 


66,743,069.32 


(1) 
(2) 


162,138,013.96 

41,918,968.71 

16,132,266,21 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(«) 

7,496,931.00 

318,887.19 

310,239.92 

(T) 

103,773,050.00 

11,441,832.79 

11,346,211,40 

(8) 

52,109,668.55 

17,357,640,71 

12,047,891,65 

(9) 
(10) 

423,295,689.00 

423,295,689.00 

327,455,343.72 

(11) 

238,147,315.08 


41,441,533,07 
894,047,582.95 

64,722,852.86 

958,770,435.81 

1,672,394,305,13 

1,672,394,306.18 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(W) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 


1,672,394,306.18        (30) 


tOI«(S    PROQRCSS   ADMINISTRATION 
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F   »    9  L  £      10 
STATUS    OF    FU"«S    ACCOROINQ    TO   ORO»NIZAtlON   UNITS    A/ 
OCCOMCK   31  ,    1936 


LlNr 
NO. 


Description 


_LU_ 


Allocat ions 

3y  the 

President 

(Warrants  Approved) 


(2) 


Expend! ture 
Authorizations 

(ALLOTMENTa J 


A21. 


OBLIGAT I ONS 


JlL 


VOUCHER  Payments 
(Checks  issued) 


J5L 


Line 

NO. 


1)  legislative  establishment 

2)  Library  of  Congress 

3)  EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS 

4)  Agriculture 
s)  Commerce 

6)  INTERIOR 

7)  JUSTICE 

6)  Labor 

9)  NAVY 

(10)  Treasury 

(1T)  iar 

(12)  INDEPENDENT  ESTAeLISHMtNTS 

(13)  Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments 

(14)  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

(15)  Civil  Service  Commission 

(16)  Emergency  Conservation  '.vork 

(17)  Employees  Compensation  Commission 

(16)  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

(19)  General  Accounting  Office 

(20)  national  Emergency  Council 

(21)  National  i^esources  Committee 

(22)  Prison  industries 

(23)  Public  «orks  AoMirjisTRAT  ion 

(24)  resettlement  administration 

(25)  Rural  Electrification  administration 

(26)  VETERATjs  Administration 

(27)  *0RK5  Progress  Administration 


WARRANTS  Pending  approval 


t  211,500.00 

575,399,043.00 

10,452,944.00 

126,070,257.00 

900,000.00 

9,334,005.00 

17,554,625.00 

51,241,066.00    B/ 

146,634,754.00 

25,000.00 

200,000.00 

325,000.00 

523,479,450.00 

28,000,000.00 

935,930,035.00 

6,000,000.00 

1,150,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

100,000.00 

446,403,762.00 

181,070,000.00 

11,536,517.00 

1,269,120.00 

1 ,162.688,914.00 

4,236,981,642.00 

7, i,22, 407.00 


566,610,289.99 

8,608,228.00 

116,343,285.03 

900,000.00 

8,039,479.73 

17,554,625.00 

23,479,090.53 

144,716,204.00 

25,000.00 

200,000.00 

325,000.00 

424,386,139.00 

1,345,462.36 

906,910,279.14 

3,073,050.00 

1,150,000.00 

560,000.00 

100,000.00 

444,211,370.00 

81,364,271.46 

10,259,217.00 

1,260,b50.00 

990,051,040.11 

3,753,583,931.85 


70,133.93 

269,234,763.31 

1,153,492.77 

24,219,191.19 

211,184.91 

5,151,241.80 

7,574,360.43 

13,319,752.42 

88,318,655.69 


6,851.83 

424,154,07Ej.05 

147,235.51 

902,274,189.71 

1,472,2  75.48 

£11,7-*;. 20 

373,324.66 

11,473.43 

126, CSa, 1327.40 

31  .656,201.01 

318,887.19 

471,076.33 

442,799,710.51 

2, 340,856, 000.i;4 


(    1) 
(   2) 

(  3) 

82,186,712.15 

(  ") 

424,990.94 

(    5) 

5,020,289.42 

(   6) 

199,286.40 

(    7) 

5,007,751.92 

(8) 

5,074,993.29 

(   9) 

0,942,572.58 

(10) 

34,161,329.10 

(11) 

(12) 

1,153.08 

(13) 

(14) 

(15)1 

328,210,640.18 

(16) 

111,378.53 

(17) 

894,047,582.95 

(ie) 

1  ,32^,673.70 

(19) 

738,927.70 

(20) 

339,399.29 

(21) 

7,55S.57 

(22) 

28,137,318.73 

(23) 

21,154,379.32 

(24) 

310,239.92 

(25) 

335,207.79 

(26) 

256,653,410.32 

(27) 

672,394,306.16 

(2S) 

(29) 

TOTAL  Allocations 


Unallocated 


4,244,e04,04i..00 


55,195,J51.00 


3,753,583,901.85 


2, 340,;;  56,000. b4 


1,672,394,306.18 


(30j 


(51) 


oRANO   TOTAL 


4,300,000,000.00   C/ 


3,753,583,9U1.85 


2,340,056,000.04 


A/      SOURCE:    REPORT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    TO    CONGRESS    ON    THE    OPERATIONS    UNDER    THE    EMERGENCY   RELIEF    ACT    OF     1935,    OATEO    JANUARY    9,     1936. 

b/     Includes  revolving  fund  of  $3,000,000  for  purchase  or  materials  and  supplies. 

C/     The   Emergency  appropriation  Act  of   i935  provides  the  specific  amount  of  $4,000,000,000,   and  permits,    in  addition, 

THE  use  of  unexpended  BALANCES  NOT  IN  EXCESS  OF  $880,000,000  FROM  PRIOR  APPROPRIATIONS.   TO  DATE  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS 
TRANSFERRED  $300,000,000  FROM  BALANCES  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  TO  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT. 


1,672,394,306.18 


13?) 


lOKCS    PROORCSS   •DMINI3IRAII0N 
NAIICH    16,    1936 


10S 

I    «    8    L    E      11 

SI«IUS    Of    ruHDS    ACCOHDIMfi    10   SIAICS    A_ 
uccemcR  31,   1936 


Line  State: 


Allocations 

By  the 

President 

(Warrants  Appboved) 


EXPENOI ture 

Authori.zations 
(Allotments  ) 


Obligat ions 


VOUCHER  Payments 
(Checks   issued) 


Line 

NO. 


(I) 


J2L 


(3) 


_t£L 


J5L 


(  1) 

Alabama 

(  2) 

Arizona 

(  3) 

Arkansas 

(  4) 

California 

(  5) 

COLORADO 

(  6) 

Connecticut 

(  7) 

Delaware 

(  8) 

OisTRicT  OF  Columbia 

(  9) 

Florida 

(10) 

Georgia 

(n) 

Idaho 

(12) 

Illinois 

(13) 

Indiana 

(M) 

Io*a 

(15) 

Kansas 

(16) 

Kentucky 

(17) 

Louisiana 

(18) 

Maine 

(19) 

Maryland 

(20) 

Massachusetts 

(21) 

Ul CHI  GAM 

(22) 

Minnesota 

(23) 

Mississippi 

(24) 

Missouri 

(25) 

MONTANA 

(26) 

NEBRASKA 

(27) 

NEVADA 

(28) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(29) 

New  Jersey 

(30) 

UC*    MEXICO 

(31) 

Mew  Vobk 

(32) 

MORTH  CAROLINA 

(33) 

Worth  Dakota 

(34) 

Ohio 

(35) 

Oklahoma 

(36) 

Oregofi 

(37) 

Pennsylvan I  a 

(38) 

Rhode  island 

(39) 

South  Carolina 

,40) 

South  Dakota 

(41) 

Tennessee 

(42) 

Texas 

(43) 

UTAH 

144) 

VERf/ONT 

(45) 

Virginia 

(46) 

Washington 

(47, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

(48) 

WISCONSIN 

(49) 

Wyoming 

(50) 

Alaska 

(51) 

HAWAI 1 

(52) 

Puerto  Rico 

(53) 

VIRGIN  islands 

(54) 

NOT  Allocated  to  Spe 

(55) 

total  allocations 

(56) 

warrants  Pending  Appr 

(Net  rescissions) 

(57) 

Net  Allocations 

(58) 

Unallocated 

(59) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

S        60,251,143 

35,968,699 

53,592,166 

275,646,664. 

46,760,386 

35,065,336 
8,192,967 
54,447,005 
55,632,411 
64,571,399 

31,302,162 
222,211,901 
83,304,792 
41,215,941 
49,178,931 

60,502,368 
45,666,661 
23,241,923 
51,464,212 
144,tZ9,364 

126,046,207 
84,087,696 
39,194,635 
01,526,101 
51,335,279 

41,262,557 
10,505,629 
12,175,325 
113,321,615 
35,567,169 

460,167,958 
52,350,098 
26,977,284 

213,552,-796 
68,854,905 

38,166,008 
321), 157,703 
15,707,419 
42,415,672 
25,493,076 

62,635,106 
152,153,006 
26,932,929 
14,967,182 
53,166,393 

83,174,394 

58,934,172 

109,201,642 

25,419,765 

2,759,217 

8,235,976 

49,71^2,007 

1,131,010 

283,561,758 

4,236,961,642 


7,822,407 
4,244,804,049 
55,195,951 
4,300,000,000    B/ 


i       52,443,504 

33,720,109 

49,155,688 

262,402,598 

46,025,253 

34,109,027 
7,510,670 
47,466,763 
52,230,439 
57,066,113 

27,918,723 
213,677,216 
78,824,916 
39,529,360 
46,681,738 

55,541,092 
42,225,954 
21,E42,762 
43,483,343 
139,973,277 

119,867,575 
79,796,167 
36,494,766 
77,776,457 
49,380,016 

39,442,546 
10,135,949 
11,r.e0,130 
100,l'30,095 
32,219,168 

441,638,144 
48,144,582 
25,687,551 

203,503,521 
64,326,896 

36,156,749 
200,059,515 
14,134,267 
38,746,936 
24,271,167 

58,153,020 
144,840,839 
25,587,041 
13,046,676 
46,313,601 

79,697,004 

54,741,656 

105,336,346 

24,038,575 

2,671,117 

7,352,257 

46,470,242 

759,239 

49,133,163 

3,753,563,982 


3,753,56  3,962 


3,753,583,982 


i        34,439,153 

20,743,974 

32,892,741 

146,539,639 

31,749,737 

20,201,544 
4,670,757 
27,036,137 
34,688,616 
32,644,646 

18,432,067 
129,362,606 
47,701,644 
21,959,665 
28,636,081 

33,777,406 
29,603,316 
14,679,538 
32,272,538 
73,650,436 

83,032,006 
50,616,698 
26,383,897 
49,586,116 
32,258,507 

27,039,951 

7,029,105 

7,559,188 

00,957,185 

20,303,960 

328,250,245 
30,376,254 
14,213,294 

106,221,506 
40,230,578 

20,868,011 

163,530,335 

5,903,153 

23,688,680 

15,159,075 

31, "76, 375 
86,071,157 
15,054,074 
10,370,352 
32,447,791 

51,794,582 
32,150,997 
69,822,670 
10,874,974 

2,277,730 

4,074,083 

12,577,975 

244,334 

29,226,113 

2,340,656,001 


2,340,656,001 


2,340,856,001 


3        22,763,251 

16,431,263 

24,377,367 

100,866,295 

23,346,669 

14,444,380 
2,608,953 
21,623,127 
21,368,126 
24,690,513 

14,029,779 
96,250,022 
33,546,634 
14,366,627 
20,380,197 

22,181,657 
22,394,415 
11,094,955 
17,720,372 
63,647,380 

54,714,146 
40,495,158 
18,264,501 
35,515,103 
22,496,732 

15,857,102 

4,655,512 

5,264, li;6 

44, 869, Ml 

15,714,923 

229,600,218 
23,258,118 
11,146,151 
82,422,149 
26,804,330 

15,984,167 

146,613,334 

4,3(11,263 

17,396,327 

12,447,294 

24,951,963 
56,375,848 
11,669,220 
7,356,203 
24,632,769 

29,119,111 

22,512,667 

46,004,184 

6,460,316 

1,271,848 

2,635,26  3 

9,960,659 

179,552 

10,249,986 

1,672,394,306 


1,672,394,306 


1,672,394,306 


A/  SOURCE:   Report  of  the  President   to  Congress  on  the  operations  under  the  Emergency  relief  act  of    1935,  dated  January  9,    1936. 
B/  The   Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of    1935  provides  the  specific  amount  of  $4,000,000,000,   and  permits    in  addition, 

THE    use    of    unexpended    BALANCES    NOT     IN    EXCESS    OF    $880,000,000    FROM    PRIOR    APPROPRIATIONS.       TO    DATE    THE    PRESIDENT    HAS 
TRANSFERRED    $300,000,000   FROM    BALANCES    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION    TO    THE    WORKS    PROGRAM    ACCOUNT, 
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TABLE      12 
PUBLIC   tORKS   AOIINISIRAIION  -  NON-FEDERAL   DIVISION   A/ 
Status  or  Allotuents  unoeh  the  (orks  Proorau  by  States 
DEceuBER  26.   1935 


Line 

NO. 


Number  of 
Projects 


LOAN 

VALUE  y 


QRANT 

Value  £/ 


e6tihated 
Total 

COST   0/ 


LINE 

No. 


(2) 


Ail. 


_UL 


(  1) 


TOTAL 

Alabama 
Arizcna 
Arkansas 

CALI FbRNIA 

Colorado 

connecti cut 

Delaitare 

District  of  Columbia 

Tlorida 

Georgia 

lOAHO 

Illinois 
Indiana 

IO«A 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

louisiana 

Uaine 

Maryland 

'.iassachusltts 

Ml CHIQAN 

f.'INNESOTA 

WIS3ISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

new  hampshire 

ne*  Jersey 

NE*  mexi CD 

WEW  YORK 

NORTH  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

pennsylvam  a 
Rhode   Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

UERWONT 

Virginia 

■ashington 
vest  virginia 
wisconsin 

•YOMI  NG 

Alaska 

HAWAI I 

^IROIN   Islands 


4,149 

ee 

12 
79 

21  a 

38 

88 

11 

2 

88 

139 

28 
217 

146 

149 

86 


16 

26 

175 

108 
120 

71 
102 

16 

96 
13 
22 
71 
22 

204 
56 
57 

245 

51 

98 
282 
10 
75 
41 

80 
269 
34 
13 
71 

109 

53 
80 

11 

6 

4 
2 


Jl  54,647, 143 

2,774,000 
333,500 

3,638,250 

15,744,500 

257,500 


14,000 

70,000 

3,796,100 

756,455 

386,700 
4,999,400 
930,389 
455,000 
312,000 

2,972,000 

196,200 
335,500 


15,091,682 

1,427,514 

2,206,150 

926,000 

1,363,000 

6,152,600 

540,500 

75,000 

11,704,454 

641,500 

24,822,500 

2,341, 3C0 

933,944 

6,271,600 

1,689,225 

1,694,750 
7,505,545 

2,669,000 
875,600 

3,683,300 

17,027,755 

265,600 

194,500 

2,155,000 

551,000 

2,100,885 

616,000 

643,250 

141,500 
350,000 


(1325,323,220    E/ 

4,266,041 

352,801 

3,078,368 

27,958,468 

4,995,734 

5,497,915 

576,469 

118,500 

3,701,814 

3,292,509 

706,736 

23,080,781 

6,640,570 

4,688,553 

3,108,354 

4,205,131 

783,955 
12,107,554 
14,078,020 

15,164,809 
5,014,250 
2,071,683 
6,573,233 
1,314,607 

6,644,059 

626,821 

832,659 

14,914,970 

869,474 

51,339,278 
3,427,985 
1,425,416 

13,599,065 
4,212,990 

4,557,065 
18,116,857 
3,889,800 
3,416,606 
1,008,762 

4,624,293 

18,612,799 

986,023 

422,485 

4,067,442 

4,607,864 
2,195,544 
5,525,738 
1,060,099 

141,765 
708, 565 
111,939 


J743, 656,896 

9,482,013 
789,279 

6,842,373 
62,604,758 
11,101,444 

12,202,855 

1,282,202 

296,500 

11,714,995 
7,295,066 

1,578,514 
52,880,233 
15,014,026 
10,529,037 

6,906,628 

9,172,423 

1,741,968 
26,909,120 
30,906,031 

36,859,683 
11,464,358 

4,611,102 
14,858,041 

2,913,707 

14,e06,K)4 
1,546,271 
1,841,855 

29,661,062 
1,955,884 

111,809,757 
7,611,246 
3,179,524 

30,331,059 
9,340,276 

10,152,379 

42,899,685 

8,643,756 

7,711,064 

2,211,156 

10,425,082 
54,450,753 

2,188,605 
940,  651 

9,061,681 

11,246,737 
4,901,654 

12,287,833 
2,353,960 

319,200 

1,574,596 

244,310 


(    1) 

(  2) 
(    3) 

(  4) 
(  5) 
(   6) 

(  7) 
(  8) 
C  9) 
(10) 
(11) 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31; 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 


A/    sowicE:     Public  »ork6  Adminibtration  -  Division  or  Economics  and  Statistics. 

!('      FUNDS    from    previous    APPROPRIATIONS,    EXCEPT    ONE    LOAN    OF    $10,500,000    FROM    rUNOS    PHOVIOED    UNDER    ERA    ACT    OF    1935. 
C/      Fl«06    FROM    ERA    ACT    OF    1935    ONLY. 

^     INCLUDES  Funds  provided  locally, 

E/      $7,858,528    available    from    ERA    Act    not     INCLUDED    in    TABLE!    PROJECTS    FOR    THIS    SUM    READY    FOR 
allotment    BUT    NOT    ANNOUNCED    AS    OF    DECEMBER   26,    1935. 
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VALUE    OF    »PA    PROJECTS   SELECIED   FOR   OPERAIION   BT    t»P£S    AND   BV   STATES 

OecEMSCR   31 ,    1935 


highways. 

flOAOS 

Pakks  and 

Flodo  Control  and 

WATER  Supply  and 

~~ 

Line 

STATE 

Total  All  Projects 

And  Streets 

Public  Buildings 

OOCUIRS                Prc/^ruT 

HOUS 1  NO 
DOLLARS 

PEJ(CENT 

Playgrounds 
0OLLAK8         Percent 

Other  conservation 
dollars          Pebcent 

Sewe«  Systems 
Dollars  percent 

LIM 

No. 

NO. 

(1) 

0OLI.*fi6 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(B) 

,     (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

i12) 

(13) 

(14)        (15) 

{     0 

GRAND      TOTAL 

1,169,650,880 

100.0 

461,633,337 

39.5 

115,824,103 

9.9 

2,162,938 

0.2 

136,208,282 

11.6 

65,081,905 

5.6 

112,878,138     9.6 

(ll 

(   2) 

Alabama 

14,259,561 

100.0 

7,237,302 

50.8 

1,886,734 

13.2 

_ 

_ 

587,049 

4.1 

1 71 ,486 

1.2 

50e.443     3,6 

(2 

{    3) 

Aaizona 

4,929,017 

100.0 

2,019,474 

41.0 

845,005 

17.1 

- 

- 

535,054 

10.9 

121,248 

2.5 

130,788     2,7 

(3 

(  41 

AnKANSAS 

14,335,580 

100.0 

7,305,537 

51.0 

1,750,365 

12.2 

- 

- 

860,195 

6.0 

1,002,972 

7.0 

401,350     2,8 

(•1 

\   ^  1 
(   5) 

California 

73,108,131 

100.0 

17,799,822 

24.4 

10,012,831 

13.7 

23,670 

i/ 

6,525,899 

8.9 

11,212,119 

15.3 

7,312,203  10,0 

(5 

(    6) 

COLORADO 

12,164,774 

100.0 

4,518,083 

37.1 

987,211 

8.1 

- 

1,021,214 

8.4 

2,346,524 

19.3 

1,077,055     8.9 

(6 

(    7) 

Connecticut 

11,380,066 

100.0 

4,002,920 

35.2 

1,285,913 

11.3 

8,497 

0.1 

1,484,418 

13.0 

369,040 

3.2 

2,147,376  18.9 

(•'1 

(    8) 

Delaware 

1,042,165 

100.0 

98,352 

9.4 

66,815 

6.4 

- 

- 

122,724 

11.8 

12,730 

1.2 

150,133   14.4 

(5 

(   9) 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUUBlA 

4,456,402 

100.0 

1,580,067 

35.4 

168,062 

3.8 

- 

- 

539,533 

12.1 

- 

- 

575,832  12,9 

(S 

(10) 

Florida 

13,378,441 

100.0 

5,504,971 

41.2 

2,082,364 

15.6 

43,836 

0.3 

962,649 

7.2 

171,172 

1.3 

885,455     6.6 

[10 

(M) 

Georgia 

23,2»7,861 

100.0 

8,995,761 

38.6 

3,775,369 

16.2 

11,301 

i/ 

745,329 

3.2 

15,011 

0.1 

3,202,724  13.8 

(M 

(12) 

Idaho 

4,953,222 

100.0 

2,077,842 

41.9 

395,300 

7.9 

- 

- 

279  ,  642 

5,6 

690,454 

13.9 

265,056     5.4 

ll!i 

(13) 

Illinois 

80,076,798 

100.0 

39,018,353 

48.7 

4,032,452 

5.0 

330,327 

0.4 

12,583,577 

15.7 

3,675,693 

4.8 

7,092,743     8.9 

(131 

(14) 

Indiana 

44,281,329 

100.0 

22,077,646 

49,9 

3,526,387 

8.0 

151,005 

0.3 

5,735,839 

12.9 

2,975,932 

6.7 

2,021,269     4.6 

(i«; 

(IS) 

rowA 

7,921,538 

100.0 

3,328,239 

42.0 

566,364 

7.1 

- 

- 

821,638 

10.4 

455,41 1 

5.7 

1,163,177  14.7 

(isi 

(16) 

KANSAS 

14,595,785 

lOO.O 

6,453,921 

M,i 

1,106,360 

7.6 

- 

- 

1,535,890 

10.5 

727,614 

5.0 

846,221      5,8 

del 

(17) 

KENTUCKY 

22,372,046 

100.0 

11,884,477 

53.1 

2,946,204 

13.2 

- 

- 

417,522 

1.9 

252,040 

1.1 

1,103,356     4,9 

(i)' 

(le) 

LOUISIANA 

8,533,765 

100.0 

2,360,995 

27.6 

1,679,391 

19,7 

- 

- 

851,509 

10.0 

6,973 

0.1 

943,371   11.1 

(If 

(19) 

UAINE 

2,915,371 

100.0 

1,248,059 

42.8 

67,065 

2.3 

- 

- 

25  J, 996 

8.9 

32,826 

1.1 

376,143  12.9 

(1^ 

(20) 

Maryland 

7,865,851 

100.0 

2,736,850 

34.8 

882,748 

11.2 

- 

- 

871,638 

11.1 

274,263 

3.5 

1,450,278  18.4 

(2C 

(21) 

MASSACHUSETIS 

49,165,860 

100.0 

14,361,830 

29.2 

4,473,089 

9.1 

9,016 

»/ 

4,628,615 

9.4 

1,516,661 

3.1 

6,666,263  13,6 

(21 : 

(22) 

MICHIGAN 

44,019,374 

100.0 

20,597,908 

46,8 

3,923,101 

8.9 

- 

_ 

1,699,188 

3.9 

3,262,260 

7.4 

6,564,580  14.9 

(h; 

(23) 

MINNESOTA 

22,166,536 

100.0 

8,166,118 

36.8 

2,820,495 

12.7 

16,765 

0.1 

4,773,234 

21.5 

805,130 

3.6 

1,481,783     6.7 

(23| 

(24) 

MISSISSIPPI 

7,138,267 

100.0 

2,386,497 

33.4 

1,150,802 

16.1 

- 

- 

350,538 

3.5 

251,814 

3.5 

446,158     6.3 

(20 

(25) 

MISSOURI 

25,168,995 

100.0 

10,307,922 

40.9 

1,097,686 

4.4 

- 

- 

1,887,670 

7.5 

2,314,274 

9.2 

2,484,058     9,9 

(25) 

(26) 

MONTANA 

4,183,432 

100.0 

1,730,307 

41.4 

273,421 

6.5 

- 

- 

361,853 

8.6 

357,869 

8.6 

248,831      5.9 

(261 

(27) 

T^CBRASKA 

5,660,980 

100.0 

2,853,425 

50.4 

526,707 

9.3 

980 

4/ 

422,167 

7.5 

81,949 

1.5 

580,007  10.2 

(2- 

(28) 

Mevaoa 

1,246,556 

100.0 

293,084 

23.5 

45,695 

3.7 

- 

- 

201,922 

16.2 

44,036 

3.5 

16,974     1.4 

Jz: 

(29) 

Ne«  Hampshire 

2,845,797 

100.0 

749,479 

26.3 

196,442 

6.9 

- 

- 

493,633 

17,4 

51,545 

1.8 

635,343  22.3 

\» 

(30) 

ne«   Jersey 

36,141,304 

lOO.O 

12,240,764 

33.9 

3,472,904 

9,6 

00,907 

0.2 

6,318,010 

17.5 

2,389,091 

6.6 

3,656,643  10.1 

(3C, 

(31) 

;^e:«  Mexico 

5,578,115 

100.0 

1,831,135 

32.8 

1,160,518 

20.8 

- 

- 

327,376 

5.8 

543,543 

9.7 

311,630     5.6 

(3i,' 

(32) 

NEW  YORK  City 

117,527,372 

100.0 

20,839,914 

17.7 

18,096,171 

15.4 

1,236,986 

1.1 

35,198,837 

29.9 

- 

- 

7,725,432     6.5 

(32! 

(33) 

New  YORK  State  (Excl.  N.Y. 

C.)          7l,529,d62 

100.0 

23,897,471 

33.4 

5,535,862 

7.7 

33,629 

0.1 

6,737,854 

9.4 

2,507,889 

3.5 

15,336,051    21.5 

(331 

(34) 

North  Carolina 

9,103,974 

100.0 

2,157,832 

23.7 

1,011,176 

11.1 

- 

- 

798,737 

8.8 

357,150 

3.9 

1,183,946  13,0 

(3< 

(35) 

NORTH  Dakota 

3,442,067 

100.0 

1,387,578 

40.3 

358,532 

10.4 

- 

- 

358,272 

10.4 

94,602 

2.8 

306,934     8.9 

(35 

(36) 

Ohio 

97,682,440 

100.0 

45,386,440 

46.5 

10,471,550 

10.7 

14,449 

*/ 

11,444,472 

11.7 

4,789,662 

4.9 

9,396,318     9.6 

(3t 

(37) 

Oklahoma 

22,579,590 

100.0 

9,295,818 

41.2 

2,822,728 

12.5 

_ 

_ 

551,359 

2.4 

1 ,999,026 

8.9 

1,327,841      5.9 

(371 

(38) 

Oregon 

7,855,600 

100.0 

3,828,753 

48.7 

414,572 

5.3 

11,954 

0.2 

506,264 

6.4 

654,618 

8.3 

507,403     6.5 

(3!' 

(39) 

Pennsylvania 

114,400,252 

100.0 

64,419,339 

56.3 

7,255,204 

6.3 

- 

- 

8,970,653 

7.9 

5,728,963 

5.0 

9, 580,306     8.3 

(3i 

(40) 

Rhode   IslXnd 

7,944, ?ei 

100.0 

2,776,485 

34.9 

742,929 

9.4 

- 

- 

1,003,545 

12.6 

26,617 

0.3 

1,069,398  13.5 

(1C 

(41) 

South  Carolina 

9,834,319 

100.0 

2,451,172 

24.9 

1   ,210,391 

12.3 

- 

- 

198,938 

2.0 

77,906 

0.8 

476,041     4.8 

(' 

(42) 

South  Dakota 

4,082,223 

100.0 

1,508,267 

36.9 

275,787 

6.9 

_ 

- 

149,206 

3.6 

236,021 

7.0 

249,525     6.1 

(i 

(43) 

Tennessee 

13,285,428 

100.0 

5,775,311 

43.5 

1,145,656 

8.6 

- 

- 

558,906 

4.2 

226,036 

1.7 

395,    577     3.0 

(4; 

(44) 

Texas 

36,802,886 

100.0 

22,234,427 

60.4 

1 ,  605,451 

4.4 

178,626 

0.5 

2,096,184 

5.7 

2,106,375 

5.7 

2,129,067     5.8 

(« 

(45) 

Utah 

7,234,:'62 

100.0 

1,694,434 

23.4 

1,243,089 

17.2 

990 

»/ 

526,910 

7.3 

356,775 

4.9 

611,976     8.5 

(«l 
(«) 

(46) 

VERMONT 

2,188,308 

100.0 

1,156,983 

52.8 

193,791 

8.9 

- 

59,332 

2.7 

13,226 

0.6 

282,869  12.9 

(47) 

VIRGI  NIA 

8,295,658 

100.0 

1  ,938,937 

23.4 

541,009 

6.5 

- 

_ 

1,774,604 

21.4 

54,805 

0,7 

723,104     8.7 

(47 

(48) 

WASHINGTON 

16,817,596 

100.0 

5,379,402 

32,0 

1 ,075,993 

6.4 

- 

- 

2,147,227 

12.8 

3,837,133 

22.8 

1,080,702     6.4 

(« 

(49) 

West   Virginia 

1 6, 681 ,499 

100.0 

10,302,358 

61.7 

1,656,899 

9.9 

- 

- 

416,170 

2.6 

78,450 

0.5 

1,642,785     9.9 

(« 

(50) 

WISCONSIN 

30,252,856 

100.0 

8,349,781 

27.6 

2,647,067 

8.7 

- 

- 

4,287,614 

14.2 

5,417,198 

17.9 

3,837,074  12.7 

(50 

(51) 

WYOMING 

2,926,988 

100.0 

1,086,495 

37.1 

316,446 

10.8 

- 

- 

317,669 

10.9 

337,773 

11.5 

250,546     8.6 

(51 

A/    Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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table:        13   (CONCuunco) 

VALUE   OF    fP*    PiJOJtCIS    SELECIfU    FJR   OPERAilON   BY    TYPES    AND    BY    SIAIES 

DCCCHSO)    31,    1937 


Elcctiic  utilities 


Airports  and  Othgr 
Transportati  on 


Percent 


Dollars 


(1) 


(2) 


_L3L 


_tlL 


Percent 


Educational,   Pro- 

FESaiONAL    AWD    CLERICAL^ 
J0LLAt;8  PiJiCCNT 


SenlNO    AND    OrHER 

Goods  Projects 


SANI TATION    AND 

Health 


Miscellaneous 


Percent    No. 


JiL 


J^L 


(7) 


JlL 


JiL 


(lOJ 


JILL 


(12) 


JjiL 


( 1) 

orand  total 

(   2) 

Alamha 

(3) 
1  4) 

ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

(  ■>) 

CALl  FOHNIA 

(«) 

COLORADO 

(   7) 

aONNECTICUT 

1  n) 

Oelavare 

f  9) 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

(10) 

(") 

Florida 

GCOROI A 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 

iOAtlO 

Illinois 
Indiana 

(15) 
(16) 

|0<A 

Kansas 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

kentucky 

louisiana 

Maine 

uarvland 

Massachusetts 

(22)  MICHIGAN 

(23)  aiNWESOTA 

(24)  mississippi 

(25)  missouri 

(26)  Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

NEW    HAMPSHI  IE 

New  JERSEY 

net   UirxICO 

(32)  N^*  ^"Rl^   "^'TT 

(33)  NE»  Yow  State  (Excl.   N.Y.C.) 

(34)  NORTH  Carolina 

(35)  "ORTH  Dakota 

(36)  Ohio 

(37)  Oklahova 

(38)  ^'^^N 

(39)  Pennsylvania 

(40)  '^^ooE  Island 

(41 )  South  caroli  na 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vervont 

(47)  virqinia 

(48)  'ashinoton 

(49)  West  virsinia 
(5Q)  1]  SCONS  in 

(51)      HYOMINQ 


1,845,415 

17,143 

24,422 

2,198 

32,229 


12,952 

11,892 

132,725 


14,670 
20,036 

579,244 
59,820 

189,983 
58,103 

133,207 


20,288 


101,100 
24,053 

5,901 
161,427 


7,742 

2,336 

17,247 


12,255 
6,557 

184,393 


0.2 

0.1 
0.2 
i/ 


0.3 

*/ 
0.3 


0.1 
0.2 


7.4 

0.1 


0.4 
0.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 
h/ 

0.2 
0.2 


0.1 

A/ 
0.2 

0.1 
i/ 

0.6 


28,196,405 
129,207 


419,129 

91 ,455 

243,781 

1,324,529 

837,366 


873,297 

418,777 

59,173 

82,283 

3,121 

10,465 

199,807 

328,155 

617,462 

1,916,170 
488,325 
229,546 
242,032 
103,635 

195,550 

45,743 

1,046,130 

11,214 

2,429,465 

2,147,434 

405,862 

10,916 

1,849,897 

97,017 

261,484 

1,577,600 

39,154 

270,904 

91,138 

1,022,740 

14,570 

267,295 

30,536 

81,186 
260,893 
259,195 
145,303 

46,539 


2.4 

0.9 


45,339  0.3 

6,889,554  9.4 

45,032  0.4 


3.7 
8.8 
5.5 
9.9 
3.6 


1.1 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 

0.1 
6.9 
4.1 
1.2 

4,4 
2.2 
3.2 
1.0 
2.5 

3.5 

1.6 
2.9 

0.2 

2.1 
3.0 
4.5 
0,3 
1.9 

0.4 
3.3 

1.4 
O.E 
2.8 

2.2 
7.7 

3.7 
1.4 

1.0 
1.5 
1.6 
0.5 
1.6 


84,829,308 

496,837 
244,045 
414.818 
7,089,696 
724,882 

951 ,577 
59,978 
150,963 
699,306 
745,414 

98,452 

4,971,538 

955,937 

337,634 

475,238 

741,977 
715,526 
153,518 
208,064 
3,835,452 

2,903,622 

1,458,905 

623,294 

570,414 

100,773 

298,175 

52,060 

171,290 

2,375,040 

119,764 

26,381,268 

3,493,050 

291,994 

319,037 

3,628,256 

611,592 

820,071 

7,636,763 

639,213 

802,635 

402,510 
677,618 
1,089,726 
890,049 
1 35,037 

584,954 
965,435 
323,270 

2,22l,3aO 
171,209 


7,2 

3,5 
4.9 
2.9 
9.7 
5.9 

8.4 
5.8 
3.4 
5.2 
3.2 

2.0 
6.2 
2.1 
4.3 
8.3 

3.3 

8.4 
5.3 
2.7 
7.8 

6.6 
6.6 
8.8 
2.3 
2.4 

5.3 
4.2 
6.0 
6.6 
2.2 

22.5 

4.9 
3.2 

9.3 
3.7 

2.7 

10,5 
6.7 
8.1 
8.2 

9.9 
5.1 
3.0 
12.3 
6.2 

7.1 
5.8 
1.9 

7.3 
5.8 


77,256,241 

1,471,233 
321,117 
723,906 

3,383,699 
947,546 

429,024 
140,261 
495,282 

812,863 
2,735,760 

726,598 
2,985,042 
2,346,282 

834,726 
2,403,689 

2,139,953 
217,679 
527,291 
401,858 

9,267,933 

1,272,078 
1,509,255 

897,475 
3,483,714 

567,079 

515,156 
245,131 
322,611 
1,754,639 
652,309 

1,218,059 
6,593,632 
1,457,131 
317,612 
5,556,758 

1,896,189 
293,884 

3,430,548 
969,532 

1,181,572 

830,865 

1,500,811 

1,601,373 

443,023 

305,996 

806,351 
965,383 
393,764 
2,742,154 
218,315 


v; 


6.6 

10.3 
6.5 
5.0 
4.6 
8 


3.8 
13.4 
11.1 

6.1 

11.7 

14.7 

3.7 

5.3 

10.3 

16.5 

9.6 
2.6 

18.1 
5.1 

18,9 

2,9 

6.8 

12.6 

13.8 

13,6 

9.1 
19.6 
11.3 

4.8 
11.7 

1.0 

9.2 

16.0 

9.2 

5.7 

8.4 

3.7 

3.0 

12.2 

12.0 

20.4 

11.3 

4.3 

6.1 

14.0 

9.7 
5.7 
2.4 
9.1 
7.5 


39,831,552 

1,336,543 
263,653 

1,279,914 
851 ,062 
140,847 

27,977 

232,062 

25,348 

79,601 

1,624,859 

247,334 

2,279,023 

2,739,325 

20,162 

720,599 

2,002,597 
127,328 

74,046 
464,681 

1,500 
176,678 
286,112 
928.015 
248,678 

25,025 

10,135 
646,505 
466,345 

3,553,300 
580,492 
804,598 
176,504 

3,366,912 

3,152,389 
174,616 

1,465,253 
493,487 

1,332,449 

36,393 

1,144,508 

2,941,189 

799,499 


882,942 

143,538 

1,357,071 

26,232 

74,176 


3.4 

9.4 

5.3 
8.0 
1.2 
1.2 

0.2 
22.3 
0.6 
0.6 
7.0 

5.0 
2.9 
6.2 
0.3 
4.9 

8.9 
1.5 

1.0 
0.9 

*/ 

0.8 
4.0 
3.7 
5.9 

0.4 

0.4 
1.8 
6,4 

3.0 
0.8 
8.8 
5.1 
3.4 

13.9 
2.2 
1.3 

6.2 

13.6 

0.9 

8.6 

8.0 

11.1 


10.6 
0.9 
8,1 
0.1 
2.5 


43,903,258 

417,584 
448,633 
526,762 
2,007,576 
333,182 

254,195 
67,655 
677,534 
779,466 
608,967 

159,592 
2,222,861 
1,200,205 

334,966 

866,129 

1,600,492 
50,666 
50,707 

3,265,038 

1,668,984 
411,745 
61  6,031 

1,718,003 
190,986 

148,347 
347,654 
169,526 
2,130,383 
154,281 

746,840 

4,642,445 

535,54a 

106,179 

1,616,299 

835,621 
381,981 

4,335,523 
184,921 

1,824,569 

252,511 
835,929 
805,898 
333,475 
10,538 

895,511 
955,333 
251,537 
394,660 
107,820 


2.9 

9.1 
3.7 


2.2 
6.5 
15.2 
5.8 
2.6 

3.3 
2.8 
2.7 
4.3 
1.6 

3.9 

18.7 

1.7 

0.7 
6.7 

3.8 
1.9 
8.6 
6.8 
4.6 

2.6 
27.9 
6.0 
5.9 
2.8 

0.7 
6.5 
7.0 
3.1 
1.7 

3.7 

4.9 

3.8 

2.3 

18.5 

6.2 
6.3 
2.2 
5.3 

0.5 

10,8 
5.7 
1.5 

1.3 

3.7 


A/    Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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TABLE         14 

VALUE   OF   PIWJECIS    APPROVED   FOR   iPA  Bv    TYPES    ANO    B*    STATES 

JANUARY    15.  1936 


GRAND  TOTAL 

HIGHWAYS, 

ROADS 

Public     Buildings 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Flood  Control  and 

Public    utilities 

INE 

and  Streets 

OTHER    conservation 

LINE 

0. 

DOLLARS 

Percent 

DOLLARS 

Percent 

DOLLARS 

Percent 

DOLLARS 

Percent 

DOLLARS 

Pekcent 

DOLLApS 

Percent 

NOj, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

1 

TOTAL 

4,579,356,696 

100.0 

1,810,118,848 

39.5 

487,146,993 

10.6 

399,211,378 

8.7 

293,807,134 

6.4 

482,443,701 

10.5 

(1) 

2 

ALABAUA 

51,308,789 

100.0 

17,993,876 

35.1 

9,240,760 

18.0 

2,223,535 

4.3 

1,367,142 

2.7 

3,722,006 

7.3 

(2) 

3 

ARIZONA 

14,6i;3,695 

100.0 

4,898,907 

33.5 

3,434,776 

23.5 

1,772,551 

12.1 

1 ,463,428 

10.0 

143,117 

1.0 

(3) 

4 

ARKANSAS 

45,560,829 

100.0 

28,739,638 

63.1 

3,794,961 

8.3 

2,112,109 

4.6 

2,665,734 

3.9 

1,020,096 

2.2 

{*] 

5 

CALIFORNIA 

221,902,939 

100.0 

39,850,565 

17.9 

22,351,759 

10.1 

19,759,498 

8.9 

11,702,250 

5.3 

68,249,461 

30.8 

(5) 

e 

COLORADO 

36,259,051 

100.0 

12,337,981 

34.0 

4,209,946 

11.6 

1,703,040 

4.7 

7,817,570 

21,6 

1,738,465 

4.8 

(s) 

7 

CONNECTICUT 

47,265,832 

100.0 

18,398,625 

38.9 

3,003,392 

6.3 

2,899,774 

6.1 

1,633,265 

3.5 

7,028,322 

14.9 

CI 

8 

DELAWARE 

3,616,936 

100.0 

1,125,928 

31.1 

233,282 

6.4 

235,995 

6.5 

382,725 

10.6 

534,420 

14.8 

(81 

9 

District  of  Columbia 

10,261,219 

100.0 

996,396 

9.7 

1,733,901 

16.9 

2,132,405 

20.8 

60,372 

0.6 

888,940 

8.7 

(9) 

10 

Florioa 

47,001,191 

100.0 

17,920,947 

38.1 

8,879,916 

18.9 

2,409,120 

5.1 

949,200 

2.0 

3,661,669 

7.8 

(101 

11 

Georo I  A 

59,639,865 

100.0 

20,688,173 

34.7 

10,359,764 

17.4 

2,515,172 

4.2 

800,846 

1.3 

8,242,886 

13.8 

(11) 

12 

Idaho 

21,048,526 

100.0 

7,923,960 

37.6 

1,194,154 

5.7 

779,267 

3.7 

7,714,890 

36.7 

561,686 

2.6 

(12) 

13 

Illinois 

300,904,998 

100.0 

96,426,177 

32.0 

26,779,571 

9.0 

40,678,653 

13.5 

11,233,866 

3.7 

62,565,132 

20.8 

(13) 

14 

Indiana 

128,299,171 

100.0 

58,228,511 

45.4 

12,789,916 

9.9 

11,867,199 

9.2 

11,240,846 

8.8 

9,290,183 

7.2 

(14) 

15 

IOWA 

62,682,057 

100.0 

27,802,587 

44.4 

5,503,333 

8.6 

5,882,352 

9.4 

2,736,032 

4.4 

5,934,644 

9.5 

(15) 

16 

Kansas 

80,335,536 

100.0 

33,451,687 

41.6 

5,107,453 

6.4 

4,916,142 

6.1 

4,611,121 

5.8 

21,384,266 

26.6 

(1«) 

17 

KENTUCKY 

100,325,966 

100.0 

60,510,240 

60.3 

15,796,696 

15.7 

2,290,311 

2.3 

1,118,481 

1.1 

5,976,820 

6.0 

(17| 

18 

LOUISIANA 

61,905,063 

100.0 

20,923,448 

33.8 

8,133,206 

13.1 

18,279,187 

29.6 

3,031,302 

4.9 

3,786,847 

6.1 

(181 

19 

MAINE 

123,902,717 

100.0 

35,275,410 

28,5 

5,551,827 

4.5 

15,360,054 

12.3 

155,259 

0.1 

33,833,041 

27.3 

(Ml 

20 

UARYLAND 

32,886,260 

100,0 

11,698,841 

35.6 

4,419,028 

13.4 

2,040,521 

6.2 

556,074 

1.7 

6,389,952 

19.4 

(20) 

21 

MASSACHUSETTS 

177,468,037 

100.0 

77,684,979 

43.8 

9,834,649 

5.5 

8,655,805 

4.9 

4,666,892 

2.6 

18,553,972 

10.5 

(21) 

22 

Ml  CHI  SAN 

137,945,019 

100.0 

65,065,652 

47.2 

13,797,122 

10.0 

7,786,100 

5.6 

8,049,133 

5.8 

16,573,852 

12.0 

■(22) 

23 

MINNESOTA 

103,738,718 

100.0 

48,132,323 

46.3 

11,528,297 

11.2 

11,187,406 

10.8 

14,641,930 

14.1 

3,473,487 

3.4 

(23) 

24 

MISSISSIPPI 

59,834,325 

100.0 

24,811,530 

41.5 

14,071,578 

23.5 

1,393,605 

2.3 

3,168,262 

5.3 

1,496,729 

2.5 

(24 

25 

MISSOURI 

96,590,323 

100.0 

37,901,903 

39.2 

17,090,798 

17.7 

6,312,818 

6.5 

7,427,329 

7.7 

12,450,920 

12,9 

(25 

26 

MONTANA 

26,300,825 

100.0 

11,088,850 

42.1 

4,362,044 

16.6 

1,662,947 

6.3 

2,414,182 

9.2 

1,007,336 

3.8 

(26 

27 

NEBRASKA 

34,927,463 

100.0 

16,483,129 

47.2 

3,229,088 

9.2 

1,884,013 

5.4 

1,348,539 

3.9 

4,922,697 

14.1 

(27 

28 

NEVADA 

2,931,925 

100.0 

752,619 

25.7 

615,408 

21.0 

337,154 

11.5 

102,676 

3.5 

47,447 

1.6 

(28 

29 

NEW  Hampshire 

17,284,970 

100.0 

5,265,751 

30.6 

855,192 

4.9 

2,476,880 

14.3 

921,806 

5.3 

2,231,746 

12.9 

(29 

30 

NEW    JERSEY 

125,730,178 

100.0 

43,461,569 

34.6 

11,898,757 

9.5 

21,767,756 

17.3 

2,915,410 

2.3 

10,102,738 

8.0 

(30 

31 

NEW    MEXICO 

20,624,182 

100.0 

11,428,441 

55.4 

3,420,114 

16.6 

820,061 

4.0 

1,423,873 

6.9 

546,385 

2.6 

(31 

32 

N™    YORK    CITY 

354,142,254 

100.0 

69,964,300 

19.8 

64,670,220 

18.3 

91,225,106 

25.7 

2,785,493 

0.8 

25,938,382 

7.3 

(32 

33 

NEW    YORK    ^EXCL,   N.Y. 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

C.)  470,805,028 

100.0 

277,221,100 

58.9 

18,800,909 

4.0 

19,283,727 

4.1 

22,842,925 

4.9 

45,058,886 

9,6 

(33 

34 

61,225,628 

100.0 

19,316,337 

31.6 

8,942,283 

14.6 

2,219,313 

3.6 

2,704,444 

4.4 

2,535,121 

4,1 

(34 

35 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

21,276,277 

100.0 

12,598,924 

59.2 

1,782,320 

8.4 

1,768,271 

8.3 

457,989 

2.2 

472,340 

2,2 

(35 

36 

Ohio 

277,800,266 

100.0 

153,731,243 

55.3 

23,953,039 

8.7 

18,278,553 

6.6 

12,864,012 

4.6 

27,568,702 

9.9 

(3« 

37 

Oklahoma 

125,508,918 

100.0 

44,525,472 

35.5 

21,238,995 

16.9 

9,709,877 

7.7 

14,758,939 

11.8 

8,917,694 

7.1 

(3' 

38 

OREaON 

25,344,222 

100.0 

12,404,359 

49.0 

4,156,162 

16.4 

1,083,520 

4.3 

2,104,486 

8.3 

728,802 

2.9 

(38 

39 

PENNSYLVANIA 

213,689,202 

100.0 

115,237,017 

53.9 

14,449,779 

6.8 

9,431,971 

4.4 

6,519,104 

3.1 

11,443,313 

5.4 

(39 

40 

RHODE     ISLAND 

34,309,059 

100.0 

15,828,571 

46.1 

2,255,376 

6.6 

2,489,493 

7.3 

723,995 

2.1 

2,450,208 

7.1 

(*) 

41 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

28,963,539 

100.0 

6,572,662 

22.7 

5,854,273 

20.2 

1,194,779 

4.1 

2,078,019 

7.2 

736,948 

2,5 

(41 

42 

SOUTH  Dakota 

15,178,174 

100.0 

7,478,093 

49.3 

1,835,431 

12.1 

532,231 

3.5 

912,226 

6.0 

487,119 

3.2 

(42 

43 

TENNESSEE 

49,606,725 

100.0 

22,464,669 

45.3 

6,874,498 

13.9 

1,168,129 

2.4 

609,157 

1.2 

1,092,608 

2.2 

(43 

44 

TEXAS 

166,163,862 

100.0 

68,889,382 

41.5 

15,184,340 

9.1 

6,688,525 

4.0 

36,042,995 

21.7 

7,973,605 

4.8 

(44 

45 

UTAH 

14,884,257 

100.0 

2,671,302 

17.9 

1,689,877 

11.4 

561,928 

3.8 

1,442,446 

9.7 

3,621,257 

24.3 

(45 

46 

VERMONT 

9,926,246 

100.0 

5,084,763 

51.2 

1,206,427 

12.1 

409,360 

4.1 

55,604 

0.6 

1,297,832 

13.1 

(4« 

47 

VIROINIA 

48,157,339 

100.0 

14,928,247 

31.0 

12,314,536 

25.5 

1,677,108 

3.5 

734,245 

1.5 

3,254,809 

6.8 

(47 

48 

•ASHINOTON 

47,287,272 

100.0 

13,325,332 

28.2 

4,689,205 

9.9 

4,105,719 

8.7 

8,482,838 

17.9 

3,645,518 

7.7 

(48 

49 

(EST    VIRQINIA 

110,628,344 

100.0 

64,236,847 

58.1 

22,775,871 

20.6 

1,538,555 

t.4 

1,576,876 

1.4 

4,193,439 

3.6 

(49 

50 

(I800NSIN 

103,239,310 

100.0 

24,714,904 

23.9 

10,760,762 

10.4 

21,388,100 

20.7 

14,359,450 

13.9 

14,040,140 

13.6 

(50 

51 

lYOMINQ 

5,434,616 

100.0 

1,656,681 

30.5 

486,952 

9.0 

315,183 

5,8 

545,497 

10.0 

627,708 

11.6 

(51 

52 

Nation  wide 

142,631,715 

100.0 

42,885,959 

30.1 

(CONTtNuED    ON    NEXT    PAGE) 
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TABLE       14     (Concluoed) 

VALUe  OF   PROJECTS   APPROVED  FOR  iPA   BY    I*PES  AND  BY  STATCS 

January  15.  1936 


AIRPORTe 

And  Other 
transportation 


Educational, 

PROFESeiONAL 

And    Clerical 


Se«ino     And 
Other  G0OD8 


Sanitation 

And 

health 


miscellaneous 


States 


DOLLARS 


12) 


i^r 


i*r 


Percent 
(5) 


(6/ 


Percent 
(7) 


Dollars 
(8) 


Percent 
~T9) 


Dollars 


percent 


GRAND   total 
Alabaiu 

ARIZONA 

ARnfisAS 

CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OCLAIARC 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GCOROIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOIA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

UARYLANO 

UASSACHUSETTS 

(22)  UICNICAN 

(23)  MINNESOTA 

(24)  MISSISSIPPI 

(25)  MISSOURI 

(26)  MONTANA 

(27)  NE9RASKA 
(26)   NEVADA 

(29)  NEW  Haupshire 

(30)  Ne«  Jersey 

(31)  new  mexico 

(32)  new  york  city 

(33)  MEW   YORK    (EXCL.  N.Y.C.) 

(34)  NORTH  Carolina 

(35)  North  Dakota 

(36)  Ohio 

(37)  Oklahoma 

(38)  Oregon 

(39)  pennsylvania 

(40)  Rhode   Island 

(41)  South  Carolina 

(A2)  South  Dakota 

(43)  Tennessee 

(44)  TEXAS 

(45)  UTAH 

(46)  VERMONT 

ViRelNIA 

lAEHINGTON 
lEST    VIRGINIA 
IIECONSIN 
tVOUING 

NATION    VIDE 


152,706,428 

3.3 

4,454,249 

8.7 

173,740 

1.2 

309,463 

.7 

10,  S9«,955 

4.8 

1  ,  370,821 

3.8 

3,107,201 

6.6 

120,380 

3.3 

208,656 

2.0 

2,361,144 

5.0 

936,031 

1.6 

249,729 

1.2 

3,021,174 

1.0 

5,945,526 

4.6 

2,876,091 

4.6 

909,400 

1.1 

331,092 

.3 

82,515 

.1 

892,  280 

.7 

1 ,924,055 

5.9 

6,354,097 

3.6 

3,854,396 

2.8 

2,191,985 

2.1 

1,689,730 

2.8 

1,330,807 

1.4 

423,513 

1.6 

1,626,710 

4.7 

383,050 

13.1 

211,479 

1.2 

12,442,864 

9.9 

54,052 

.3 

20,629,613 

5.8 

16,027,812 

3.4 

2,554,015 

4.2 

78,526 

.4 

4,830,495 

1.7 

1,696,640 

1.3 

2,019,255 

8.0 

16,083,599 

7.5 

1,035,395 

3.0 

1,311,671 

4.5 

258,305 

1.7 

2,250,972 

4.5 

11,922,223 

1.1 

334,156 

2.2 

336,368 

3.4 

847,078 

1.8 

4,584,690 

9.7 

3,806,895 

3.4 

1,327,911 

1.3 

225,124 

4.1 

441,927,618 

9.7 

2,908,300 

5.6 

997,700 

6.8 

2,569,568 

5.6 

19,503,475 

8.3 

3,294,620 

9.1 

2,401,438 

5.1 

186,016 

5.2 

1,431,130 

14.0 

3,350,448 

7.1 

4,197,304 

7.0 

797,446 

3.8 

32,828,844 

10,9 

6,285,329 

4.9 

4,424,545 

7.1 

2,674,758 

3.3 

4,983,484 

5.0 

4,058,468 

6.6 

1,415,856 

1.1 

2,563,206 

7.8 

14,097,136 

7.9 

15,724,120 

11.4 

7,107,639 

6.8 

4,702,722 

7.9 

4,118,210 

4.2 

2,760,079 

10.5 

2,988,673 

8.5 

304,577 

10.3 

1,132,658 

6.6 

12,459,362 

9.9 

810,287 

3.9 

60,033,385 

16.9 

16,168,548 

3.4 

8,681,717 

14.2 

2,257,405 

10.6 

18,935,102 

6.8 

3,033,126 

2.4 

1,152,637 

4.5 

18,261,217 

8.5 

1,189,732 

3.5 

3,136,148 

10.8 

956,025 

6.3 

4,033,309 

8.1 

7,580,712 

4.5 

2,731,048 

18.3 

417,053 

4.2 

5,659,609 

11.8 

4,121,840 

8.7 

4,889,058 

4.4 

11,244,107 

10.9 

621,286 

11.4 

99,745,756 

69.9 

295,553,404 

6,007,995 

907,027 

2,860,168 

27,239,444 

2,075,137 

4,296,964 
724,953 
1,982,487 
4,385,383 
7,592,790 

933,462 

11,391,187 

8,288,601 

5,149,801 

5,842,396 

3,373,699 

2,280,277 

3,331,919 

2,646,254 

20,304,328 

4,376,100 
4,237,824 
4,152,617 
5,215,321 
1,860,844 

1,686,308 

348,941 

3,574,611 

7,566,815 

969,572 

12,329,064 

33,382,051 
8,920,740 
1,116,847 
8,985,569 

10,017,163 
1,074,544 

19,269,005 
6,054,570 
3,169,434 

2,229,031 

5,624,768 

10,927,327 

856,518 

862,824 

2,919,446 
3,761,071 
5,043,872 
2,823,513 
583,722 


6.5 

124,144,184 

11.7 

2,955,252 

6.2 

343,584 

6.3 

1,117,117 

12.3 

553,319 

5.7 

615,422 

9.1 

2,459,454 

20.1 

55,734 

19.3 

0 

9.4 

2,191,795 

12.7 

3,697,155 

4.4 

548,837 

3.8 

4,223,979 

6.5 

2,260,893 

8.2 

534,272 

7.3 

617,955 

3.4 

4,721,032 

3.7 

882,119 

2.7 

27,837,189 

8.0 

364,954 

11.4 

1,876,663 

3.2 

720,669 

4.1 

360,153 

6.9 

3,408,236 

5.4 

2,403,391 

7.1 

487,078 

4.8 

302,580 

11.9 

-0- 

20.7 

410,665 

6.0 

1,266,849 

4.7 

967,325 

3.5 

4,506,600 

7.1 

3,445,336 

14.6 

3,793,475 

5.2 

266,444 

3.2 

2,432,947 

8.0 

9,701,493 

4.2 

481,153 

9.0 

1,291,716 

17.6 

1,402,452 

11.0 

4,162,064 

14.7 

58,828 

11.3 

5,078,812 

6.6 

10,270,311 

5.8 

893,417 

8.7 

-0- 

6.1 

5,361,107 

8.0 

296,905 

•4.5 

1,747,191 

2.7 

548,402 

io;7 

221,040 

2.7 

5.8 
2.3 
2.5 
.2 
1.7 

5.2 
1.5 

0 
4.7 
6.2 

2.6 
1.4 

1.3 
.9 


4.7 
1.4 
22.5 
1.1 
1.1 

.5 

.3 

5.7 

2.5 

1.9 

.9 
-0- 
2.4 
1.0 
4.7 

1.3 

.7 
6.2 
1.3 

.9 

7.7 

1.9 

.6 

4.1 

14.4 

.4 

10.2 
6.2 

6.0 


11.1 

.6 

1.6 

.6 

4.1 


92,299,170 

435,174 

486,865 

371,975 

1,996,213 

1,096,049 

2,037,397 

16,603 

826,932 

891,569 

609,744 

345,095 

11,756,415 

2,102,167 

1,337,900 

820,358 

1,224,103 

442,694 

250,782 

283,375 

15,429,516 

1,997,375 
927,674 
939,316 

2,338,926 
233,952 

455,726 

40,053 

204,182 

1 ,848,058 
184,072 

2,060,091 

18,573,734 

1,558,183 

477,211 

6,220,554 

1,909,519 
139,304 

1,702,481 
879,267 
746,721 

430,885 
409,803 
684,442 
82,308 
256,015 

461,154 
274,154 
819,740 
2,032,021 
151,423 


2.1 

.8 

3.4 

.8 

.9 

3.0 

4.3 
.5 

8.0 
1.9 
1.2 

1.7 
3.9 
1.7 
2.9 
1.0 

1.2 

.7 

.3 

.9 

8.7 

1.5 

.9 

1.6 

2.5 

.9 

1.3 
1.4 
1.1 
1.5 
.9 

.6 
3.9 
2.5 
2.2 
2.3 

1.6 

.8 
2.6 
2.6 

2.8 
.9 
.5 
.6 

2.6 

.9 

.6 

.8 

2.0 

2.8 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TORKS  PROGRAM 


EMPLOYMENT 


Still  continuing  its  downward  trend,  employment  under  the  Works  Program  totalled 
3,397,000  parsons  on  May  30,  the  lowest  total  reported  since  November,  Release  of  workers 
on  IJPA  projects  brought  the  number  of  persons  employed  under  that  agency  down  to  2,340,000. 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  employment,  on  thf  other  hand,  increased  to  409,000  persons. 
Other  Federal  agencies  operating  pr.ojeots  provided  work  for  648,000  persons,  reaching  their 
maximum  in  number  of  3mployees  to  date.  Of  these  latter  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  accounted  for  222,000  workers,  or  more  than  a  third,  and  the  Non-Federal  Division  of 
FKA.  for  146,000  workers.  The  Resettlement  Administration  employed  the  next  largest  number 
of  workers,  with  a  total  of  almost  64,000.  Projects  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  provided 

work  for  41,000  persons  and  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  for 
nearly  35,000.  Other  agencies  with 
more  than  20,000  persons  employed  were 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine with  about  27,000  and  23,000  work- 
ers respectively. 


MILLIONS 
OF  PERSONS 
4.0 


WORKS  PROCtRAM  emfloyment 

Through   May  30,  1936 


MILLIONS 
OF   PERSONS 


lULt-^   *UG     —    StPT    —    OCT     — -   KOV    —    DtC    ^ 

19   3  5 


»    rC6     —     MAR     —     *f>n   -*^  MAT 

19  3  6 


Employment  on  the  Works  Pro- 
gram as  a  whole  has  declined  by  110,000 
persons  from  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port, April  25,  and  by  456,000  persons 
since  the  peak  employment  which  was 
reached  dioring  the  week  ending  Kiarch  7, 
The  Works  Progress  Administration  has 
reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed 
on  its  projects  by  229,000  since  April 
26,  this  reduction  being  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  net  decrease  in  em- 
ployment on  the  Program  as  a  whole. 
Increased  employment  in  private  indus- 
try has  absorbed  a  part  of  this  reduc- 
tion while  many  workers  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  WPA  projects  to  those  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies.   On  May  3U  employment 
on  the  WPA  program  constituted  70  percent  of  the  total  Works  Program  employment. 

The  impetus  given  employment  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work  in  April  by  a  new 
enrollment  period  for  CCC  camps  continued  to  show  its  effects  in  the  May  figures.  Although 
the  total  enrollment  on  May  30  amounted  to  409,000  persons,  an  increase  of  18,000  over  the 
April  25  period,  it  wa§  still  well  under  the  totals  for  March.  Entire  ECW  employment  has 
been  little  affected  by  activities  outside  of  CCC  camps.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA  both  showed  a  steady  rise  in  employment  throughout  May,  as 
also  did  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  The  Resettlement  Administration, 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  all  showed 
reductions  in  employment  throughout  May.  The  n\mber  of  workers  employed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  changed  only  slightly  during  the  month.  Employ- 
ment on  projects  of  other  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  agencies  that  employed  a 
relatively  small  number  of  persons,  increased  throughout  May. 


WORKS  PROGRAM   EMPLOYMENT 

BY   AGENCIES 

May  30,1936 


WPA,   CCC,  AND    OTHER   AGENCIES 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

■ 

TREASURY 

■i 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

WAR            -f^"*'r"   . 
^Quartaroiatter 

ALL  OTHER 
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aiPLCmiENT  BY  AGENCIES 
(Thousands  of  Dnployees) 


Grand 
Total 

WPA 

Hnei>- 
fiency 
Conser- 
vation 
Work 

Total 

Other 

Agencies 

Oilier 

Af^enolee 

Tfeek 
Ending 

Agri- 
oultiu*e 
(feci. 
Public 
Roads) 

Navy 

Public 
Roads 

vm 

Reset- 
tl«nent 
Adminis- 
tration 
A/ 

War 

All 
Other 

1935 

July 

31 

573 

70 

487 

16 

7 

1 

0  b/ 

0/ 

2 

6 

c/ 

August 

31 

915 

253 

594 

68 

35 

e 

OB/ 

2/ 

3 

16 

6 

Septonber 

28 

1,126 

456 

557 

113 

51 

11 

7^ 

1 

4 

31 

8 

October 

26 

1,505 

777 

555 

173 

60 

15 

31  B/ 

1 

5 

48 

13 

November 

30 

3,28r. 

2,484 

544 

257 

62 

16 

87 

4 

6 

55 

27 

Deoember 

28 

3,532 

2,74C 

519 

273 

61 

18 

73 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 


January         4 

3,560 

2,782 

512 

266 

56 

17 

69 

18 

15 

52 

38 

11 

3,613 

2,840 

496 

277 

58 

18 

65 

21 

21 

54 

40 

18 

3,683 

2,890 

492 

301 

58 

17 

72 

28 

28 

55 

43 

25 

3,731 

2,926 

487 

318 

58 

18 

73 

34 

32 

54 

49 

February       1 

3,774 

2,960 

482 

332 

57 

17 

73 

44 

34 

54 

53 

8 

3,798 

2,988 

478 

332 

58 

17 

68 

39 

40 

53 

57 

15 

3,819 

3,018 

467 

334 

59 

17 

64 

39 

41 

53 

61 

22 

3,837 

3,035 

464 

338 

59 

17 

63 

36 

45 

53 

65 

29 

3,850 

3,036 

459 

355 

60 

17 

68 

41 

47 

54 

68 

March             7 

3,853 

3,025 

456 

372 

59 

14 

75 

49 

50 

55 

70 

14 

3,836 

2,991 

449 

396 

61 

14 

86 

56 

53 

55 

71 

21 

3,809 

2,953 

439 

417 

61 

14 

94 

69 

55 

56 

68 

28 

3,751 

2,872 

434 

445 

61 

15 

107 

77 

60 

56 

69 

April             4 

3,598 

2,760 

371 

467 

60 

16 

115 

89 

62 

57 

68 

11 

3,546 

2,677 

378 

491 

64 

17 

121 

101 

65 

55 

68 

18 

3,519 

2,616 

382 

521 

64 

17 

139 

110 

68 

55 

68 

25 

3,507 

2,569 

391 

547 

65 

17 

153 

119 

70 

55 

68 

May                2 

3,485 

2,503 

398 

584 

65 

17 

175 

135 

68 

55 

69 

9 

3,458 

2,452 

402 

604 

67 

17 

192 

137 

67 

55 

69 

16 

3,449 

2,417 

412 

620 

69 

17 

201 

142 

67 

55 

69 

23 

3,420 

2,374 

410 

636 

68 

17 

215 

148 

64 

55 

69 

30 

3,397 

2,340 

409 

648 

72 

15 

222 

152 

64 

54 

69 

Does  not  incltide  rural  rehabilitation  oases. 
^    Does  not  include  anploynent  on  Public  Roads  projects  previously  authorized  under  the  Haydei^ 

Cartwright  Act,   but  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  to  States  out  of  the  funds  provided 

by  the  Hnergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 
C/    Less  than  500  persons. 


Employment  on  WPA  projects  decreased  in  every  State  but  Arkansas,    Florida,   and 
Oklahoma.     About  a  third  of  the  States   showed  increases   in  other  agency  employment  al- 
most compensating  for  the  declines   in  WPA  employment.     California,    Illinois,   Michigan, 
New  York,   Pennsylvania,   and  New  York  City  each  released  more  than  10,000  VfPA  workers. 


VIDRZS  PROGRAM  IMPUmSBfT   OF  PXRSONS  TRCU  RZLTCT  ROUUS 
AS  PERCEOT  or  TOTAL,  BT  SniHCTtD  AGENCIX8 

We«k  fiidlttg  lla.y   30,  1936 


Agency 

Total 

Nunber  of 

Persons 

Persons  from 

Relief  Rolls 

as  Percent 

of  Total 

GPAMD  TOTAL 

3,396,879 

86.2 

Worka  Progress  Administration 

2,339,740 

94.9 

Qnergeixjy  Consejrration  Work 

409,200 

88.1 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Entomology  and  Plant  auaj?anti-ie 

Forest  Sorvioe 

Public  Roads 

Soil  Conserration  Service 

Other  Bureaus 

294,428 

53,'66y 

19,918 

222,290 

26,965 

2,188 

52.7 
8477 
88.5 
43.8 
70.3 
77.6 

Depax*t[nent  of  Cocneiroe 

10,093 

71.1 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin. 

Reclamation 

Other  Bureaus 

47,448 

34,676 

7,901 

4,871 

80.8 

15.4 
93.6 

Department  of  Labor 

1,026 

74.3 

Navy  Department    (Yards  and  Docks) 

15,462 

85.7 

Public  Works  AAninistration 
Housing  DiTision 
Non-Federal  Division 

151.844 

5;96i 

145,883 

32.3 
45.0 
31.8 

Resettlement  Administration  A/ 

63,520 

54.3 

Departaent  of  the  Treasury 

8,283 

88.5 

War  Departaent 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quart  ennaster  Corps 

54.129 

4i;o64 

13,125 

77.3 
82.6 

Other  Agencies 

1,706 

81.7 

a/    Does  not  include  r^iral  rehabilitation  oases. 


during  this  period.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  outstanding  with  a  re- 
duction of  22,000  and  New  York 
City  reduced  employment  on  WPA 
projects  by  18,000  persons. 

For  the  week  ending 
May  30  about  86  percent  of  the 
employees  under  the  Works  Pro- 
gram were  from  relief  rolls. 
Approximately  95  percent  of  the 
workers  on  vrPA  projects  came  un- 
der this  classification.  ECVV  re- 
lief workers  represented  88  per- 
cent of  the  total  under  that 
agency.   The  number  of  persons 
from  relief  rolls  also  constitu- 
tes a  large  proportion  of  total 
employment  under  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, and  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Although  several  other  agencies 
employ  persons  from  relief  rolls 
in  numbers  representing  from  90 
to  97  percent  of  their  respective 
totals,  these  latter  are  too 
small  to  have  nuch  influence  on 
total  employment  of  persons  from 
relief  sources  under  the  Program 
as  a  whole.   The  Non-Federal  Di- 
vision of  the  FWA  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  were  the  only 
agencies  employing  over  8,000 
persons  which  secured  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  workers  from 


other  than  relief  sources.  Table  2  at  the  end  of  this  report  presents  the  number  of  persons 
taken  from  relief  rolls  for  eaolj  agency  operating  work  projects. 


STATUS  OF  FUNDS 


Allooations 


Net  al-looatlons  to  all  agencies  participating  in  the  Tforks  Program  amounted 
to  14,646,911,059  on  May  29,     As   indicated  in  the  aooompanying  table,   WPA  has  reoeived 
the   largest  portion,  amounting  to  ♦1,377,252,744,   or  approximately  30  percent  of  the 


STATUS  OF  AIiWCATIONS  UNDER  THE 
mERGENCT  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT 
OF  1935 

May  29,   1936 


Agency 


Allooations  ^ 


Agriculture 

Public  Roada 

Other  Bureaus 
Conmerce 
Inteidor 

Reolamation 

Puerto  Rico  Recon.  Admin. 

Other  Bureaus 
Labor 
Navy 
Treasury  (including  revolTing 

fund  -  $4,000,000) 
War 

Alloy  Dwelling"  Authority 
CCC 

Library  of  Congress 
Public  Works  Administration 

Housing 

Non-Federal 
Resettlement 

Rural  Electrification  Adm. 
Veterans'  Administration 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Administrative  -  all  agencies 
Qnployees'   Compensation 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
FHiA 

Total  Allocations 
tftiallocated  by  the  President 

Total  made  available 
for  allocation 


$499,621,865 

60,193,367 

8,582,944 

65,020,000 
32,152,380 
13,283,052 
1,067,459 
16,557,561 

16,635,214 
143,104,350 

190,194 
605,143,750 

251,500 

101,373,050 

344,756,196 

191,450,000 

14,176,812 

1,218,120 

1,377,252,744 

180,670,501 

17,210,000 

35,000,000 

922.000.000 

$4,646,911,059 
25.288.084 


$4.672.199.143 


total.     FERA  has  been  allocated  $922,000,000, 
or  20  percent  of  the  total,    followed  by  CCC 
with  ♦605,143,750,    and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  with  ♦499,621,865,     The  Bureau  of  Publio 
Roads  allocation  includes   administrative  ex- 
penses,  while  allooations  to  oover  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses   of  all  other  agencies 
are  included  in  the   single   item  of  ♦180,670,501 
shown  in  the  table.     Detailed  data  on  total 
allooations  throug;h  May  29  are  presented  by 
agencies    in  tables   5  and   8  at  the   end   of  this 
report. 

Total  allocations  on  May  29   represent- 
ed a  reduction  of  $4,996,180  from  the  correspond- 
ing total  at  the  end  of  April,     Mew  allooations 
of  ♦18,972,428  made   during  May  were  offset  by 
rescissions  totalling  ♦23,968,608.      Approximate- 
ly ♦10,000,000  in  additional   funds  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Works   Program  account   during  the 
month,    raising  the  total   funds  made  available 
for  allocation  to  ♦4,672,199,143,     Of  this 
amount  ♦25,288,084  remained  unallocated  on  May  29i 

Only  two  of  the  major  agencies  had 
their  allocations   for  work  projects   increased 
during  the  month.     The  WPA  received  approximate- 
ly $16,570,000  for  the  continuation  of  State 
work  programs  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration was  granted  an  additional  ♦1,980,000 
for  loans  to  public  and  private  agencies  for 
rural  electrification  projects. 


k/    Based  on  •warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 


During  May,   reductions  were  made  in 
the  available  funds   of  a  large  number  of  other 
agencies   participating   in  the  Works   Program, 
In  general  these  rescissions   represented  a 
small  proportion   (between  5  and  10  percent)  of 
the  balances  of  agency  funds   remaining  unobligat- 
ed on  April  30,     As   a  result,   the  total   funds 
available  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for 
work  projects   and  other   purposes    (except   adminis- 
tration)  showed  a  net  decline  of  ^4, 500,000  during  May,     Similarly,   net  reductions  of 
♦2.900.000,   ♦2,800,000  and  ^2,700,000,   respectively,  were  made   in  the   funds  available  to 
the   Treasury,    Agriculture,    and  War  Departments   for  purposes  other  than  administration. 
Among  net  deductions  from  allocations  for  administrative  purposes  the  largest  was  the  re- 
scission of  ♦e, 000,000  from  the   Treasury  Department's   administrative  account.     During  the 
same  period  10  other  agencies  experienced  smaller   reductions  ranging   from  over  ^300,000 
to  about  ^2,000,  while  net  additions  of  ^3, 000,000  were  made  to  the  administrative  funds 
of  both  the   Resettlement  Administration  and  the  WPA, 


Source  of  funds: 

Specific  appropriation 
Uiexpended  balances 
transferred: 
From  RFC  funds 
Fran  other 

appropriations 
Total 


$4,000,000,000 


500,000,000 

172.199.143 
$4,672,199,143 


E:ij>9ndittu'es 

During  the  month  of  May  ejcpenditures  by  all  agenoias  under  the  Works  Program 
amounted  to  |290, 809,478,  bringing  the  total  expenditures  for  the  entire  Program  through 
the  end  of  May  to  |3, 124, 340,632,  or  67  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  as  of  the  same  date.  The  amount  expended  dur- 
ing May  was  approximately  9  percent  less  than  the  amount  spent  during  April,  when  ex- 
penditures totalled  about  $319,000,000,  the  largest  amount  for  any  month  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Program.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  expenditures  have  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $1,452,000,000  or  an  average  of  about  $290,000,000  per  month. 

Expenditures  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  date  exceed  those  of  any 
other  agency,  amounting  to  $1,136,700,000,  or  36  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  all 
agencies.  The  amount  expended  by  the  WPA  during  May  ($173,700,000)  represents  a  decrease 
of  5  percent  from  the  April  total  and  9  percent  from  the  March  total,  reflecting  the  re- 
duction in  employment  under  this  agency,  FERA  had  expended  the  next  largest  amount 
through  the  end  of  May  -  $924,600,000,  or  30  percent  of  the  grand  total.  About  55  per- 
cent of  the  FEEIA  expenditures  were  made  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  present  Works 
Program,  after  which  expenditures  by  this  agency  began  to  decline.  During  May  they 
amounted  to  only  $2,600,000.  Expenditures  for  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  which  through 
the  end  of  May  amounted  to  $509,800,000,  or  16  percent  of  the  grand  total,  have  declined 
steadily  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  amount  spent  during  May  ($29,900,000)  represents 
a  decline  of  13  percent  from  the  April  total  and  of  30  percent  from  the  January  total. 

Other  agencies  which  have  used  relatively  large  amounts  to  date  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  expenditures  of  $148,500,000  ($106,600,000  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads),  the  Resettlement  Administration  with  $119,900,000,  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration with  $106,000,000,  and  the  War  Department  with  $81,200,000, 

In  Table  8  following  the  text  of  this  report  are  shown  expenditures  and  alloca- 
tions for  each  agency  as  of  the  end  of  May,  The  relationship  between  the  two  items  af- 
fords some  measure  of  the  state  of  completion  of  the  programs  of  the  various  agencies 
under  the  Works  Program,  It  is  not  a  completely  reliable  measure,  however,  due  to  changes 
being  made  in  total  allocation  through  rescissions  or  additional  allocations. 

Among  the  major  agencies  with  work  projects.  Emergency  Conservation  Work  has 
expended  the  largest  percentage  of  its  allocations,  amounting  to  84  percent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  next  in  order  with  80  percent,  followed  by  the  Navy  Department  7ri.th  79 
percent,  and  WPA  with  78  percent  of  their  respective  allocations  expended.  Other  major 
agencies  with  work  projects  which  have  spent  more  than  half  of  their  allocations  to  date 
include  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  War  Department,  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  funds  are  predominant,  the  Department  of  Interior,  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration  have  spent  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  their  alloca- 
tions, amounting  to  about  26  percent,  17  percent,  and  24  percent,  respectively. 


OBLIGATIONS  INCORRED  AHD  EXPENDITURES  MADE  UNDER 
THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Presidential  allocations  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  totalled 
$1,455,209,000  on  May  31.  1936.  Obligations  incurred  by  the  end  of  May  amounted  to 
$1,507,374,000,  or  90  percent  of  total  allocations.  As  of  the  same  date  $1,136,699,000, 
or'77  percent  of  the  total,  had  actually  been  expended.   Cumulative  totals  for  these 
three  series  by  ten-day  intervals  from  September  30,  1935.  to  May  31.  1936.  are  presented 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Allocations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program, 
represented  by  Treasury  warrants  made  out  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Comptroller  General,  show  successive  periods  of  pronounced  change  and  of 
relative  inactivity.  At  the  inception  of  the  WPA  programs  in  the  various  States,  funds 
were  allocated  to  each  State  administration  in  amovmts  sufficient  to  carry  forward  a  pro- 
gram for  several  months.  The  fact  that  allocations  were  built  up  to  over  four-fifths  of 
the  present  total  by  December  1935  is  a  reflection  of  this  practice*  Changes  since  the 
end  of  the  year  reflect  adjustments  in  allocations  as  additional  amounts  of  money  be> 
came  available* 


Obligations  consist  of  liquidated,  actual,  and  accruing  liabilities  or  commit- 
ments incurred  by  project  managers  or  other  authorized  administrative  officials  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  the  WPA  program*   Included  in  obligations  are  anticipated  costs  of 
the  work  programs  in  terms  of  immediate  commitments  made  for  materials,  payrolls,  and 
other  piirposes* 

Expenditvires,  or  voucher  payments  in  the  sense  of  checks  issued,  represent 
most  nearly  an  approximation  to  the  current  level  of  operations  of  the  WPA  program  for 
any  given  period*  These  may  be  contrasted  with  the  figures  on  obligations,  irtiich  neces- 
sarily include  some  anticipated  costs  -of  actual  operations* 

The  amoxints  by  which  total  obligations  and  expenditures  increased  during 
each  ten-day  period  between  September  30,  1935,  and  May  31,  1936,  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying chart.  Obligations  ranged  from  $21,000,000  during  the  period  from  October  10 
to  20,  1935,  to  $72,0U0,000  during  the  ten-day  periods  ending  January  31  and  February 

20,  1936 


OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  AND  EXPENDITURES 
UNDER  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

i         10  Day  Periods  from  Sept  30, 143'j  to  Maij  Sl.l^Sh 


Obligations 
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Since  that  time  the  ten-day 
inorement  in  total  obligations  has  de- 
clined, reaching  a  minimum  of  $39,361,000 
during  the  period  ending  May  10.  Similar- 
ly, expenditiu-es  increased  from  $8,895,000 
between  October  1  and  10,  1935,  to 
$69,806,000  between  January  20  and  31,  1936, 
dropping  off  slightly  thereafter  but  re- 
maining in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,000 
for  each  subsequent  ten-day  period.   In- 
creases in  obligations  exceeded  correspond- 
ing increases  in  expenditures  from  Sep> 
tember  30  imtil  March  10,  shortly  after 
the  employment  peak  of  the  program  was 
reached.  For  each  period  after  this  time 
the  rate  of  expenditure  was  greater  than 
that  of  obligations  incurred* 

During  the  early  stages  of  the 
WPA  program,  extensive  obligations  were 


incurred  for  purchases  of  materials  and  equipment  required  for  use  on  work  projects* 
Since  liquidation  of  these  obligations  in  many  oases  extended  over  a  considerable  period 


of  time,  a  tendency  for  ^TPA  obligations  to  exceed  expenditures  is  observed  as  long  as 
the  number  of  projects  being  initiated  exceeded  those  completed.  The  policy  of  pro.j- 
ect  managers  and  administrative  officials,  to  record  as  obligated  fully  sufficient 
amounts  in  order  not  to  incur  commitments  in  excess  of  funds  available,  exaggerated 
this  excess.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  program  this  trend  was  reversed  since  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  overstated  obligations  when  experience  showed  that  the  actual 
expenditures  were  less  than  had  been  anticipated.   This  tendency  was  accelerated  when 
the  total  obligations  for  individual  projects  approached  the  amounts  authorized  for, 
expenditure  and  project  meinagers  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  releasing  funds  to 
meet  i:nmediate  financial  needs  of  projects.  Thus,  compensating  for  the  amount  of  over- 
stabsiaent  reflected  in  the  early  excess  of  obligations  over  expenditures,  is  found  a 
corresponding  deficiency  of  obligations  with  respect  to  voucher  payments  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  program.  Mother  factor  that  affects  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  obligations-incurred  figure  and  that  of  expenditures  is  due  to  the  anticipatory 
nature  of  the  obligating  process.  As  long  as  the  program  was  expanding,  until  approx- 
imately the  end  of  February,  obligations  incurred  would  tend  to  exceed  expenditures. 
Thereafter  the  reverse  would  tend  to  be  true» 


STATUS  OF  FDNDS  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMNISTRATION 


Ten-Day 

Period 

Ending 


Cianulative  By  Ten-Day  Periods  Eliding  Septanber  30,  1935 
Through  May  31,  1936 

(in  thousands) 


Allocations  by 

The  President 

(Tfarrants  Ap- 

•p  roved) 


Expenditure 

Authorizations 

(Admi  ni  st  rati  ve 

AlXotmants) 


Obligations 


Sxpenditures 
(Checks  Issued] 


1935 

September 

30 

October 

10 

20 

31 

Novanber 

10 

20 

30 

December 

10 

20 

31 

1936 

January 

10 
20 

31 

February 

10 
20 

29 

March 

10 

20 

31 

April 

10 
20 

30 

I'&Y 

10 
20 

31 

$  570,364 

529,346 

772,492 

1,043,680 

1,061,476 
1,137,024 
1,203,986 

1,211,896 
1,197,156 
1,162,689 


1,169,749 
1,300,093 
1,301,743 

1,292,987 
1,299,166 
1,298,786 

1,303,382 
1,329,140 
1,363,927 

1,309,472 
1,401,779 
1,409,762 

1,429,783 
1,445,831 
1,455,209 


$  61,410 


$  22,935 


308,  847 
460,305 
578,182 

694,965 
819,351 
903,390 

954,993 
986,792 
990,051 


1,020,458 
1,054,741 
1,093,622 

1,113,131 
1,168,312 
1,186,040 

1,208,754 
1,220,373 
1,249,384 

1,297,851 
1,325,677 
1,344,212 

1,353,245 
1,345,571 
1,366,883 


85,535 
106,896 
136,194 

31,830 
42,960 
58,630 

164,388 
203,886 
253,594 

71,449 

91,623 

119,698 

309,066 
379,329 
442,800 

152,035 
202,274 
256,653 

492,935 
549,038 
621,181 

302,229 
354,767 
424,573 

672,991 
745,025 
803,858 

471,478 
534,065 
588,897 

869,181 
936,327 
992,353 

647,886 
715,721 
780,426 

1,052,727 
1,106,699 
1,164,012 

842,951 
898,457 
962,997 

1,203,373 
1,259,158 
1,307,374 

1,016,748 
1,077,428 
1,136,699 

Below:  Opening  night  of  "Macbeth"  produced  vdth 
an  ail  neero  cjoast  in  New  York. 


Above:  A  scene  from  "Jefferson  Davis" 
on  tour  throughout  the  South. 
Below:  Artists  working  on  scenery  and 
backdrops  for  use  on  WPA  Theatre  Proj- 
ects. 


THE  WPA  THEATRE  PROJECT 

The  WPA  theatre  project 
which  provides  low-priced 
recreation  for  audiences 
averaging  350,000  persons 
weekly  furnishes  work  for 
approximately  12,500  \mem- 
ployed  persons.  Theatrical 
troupes  of  all  kinds  - 
dramatic,  circus, marionette, 
etc.  -  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  country. 
The  accompanying  photographs 
illustrate  but  a  few  of 
the  varied  types  of  pro- 
duction  sponsored  by  the 


^Hii  'b  Jills    |ii|||ili|i|| 


Above:  High  praise  from  critics  and  audiences  has  "beftn 
won  by  "Murder  in  the  Cathedral",  a  historiRai  play. 
Right;  For  puppet  shows,  such  as  "Pierre  Patelin,"  the 
marionette  \mit  carves  and  costumes  the  characters. 
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MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES,  AKD  EQUIPMEIIT  PROCURED  FOR  TIP  A  PROJECTS 


The  value  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  procured  for  use  on  1TPA  proj- 
ects amounted  to  nearly  $143,000,000  by  the  end  of  May  1936.   This  total,  representing 
purchases  made  from  both  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds,  does  not  include  equipment  rental, 
truck  hire,  or  services  such  as  telephone  and  light   It  understates  the  actual  total 
for  two  reasons:  first,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sponsors'  share  consists  of  loans 
or  rentals  of  heavj'^  machinery,  such  as  road  graders  and  excavators,  ishich  are  not  includ- 
ed in  these  figures;  and  second,  the  data  on  the  value  of  materials  and  equipment  provi.d- 
ed  by  the  sponsors  are  incomplete  due  to  delays  in  the  receipt  of  certifications  of  funds 
provided  by  sponsors. 

Analysis  of  purchases  by  type  of  project  indicates  that  the  cost  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  for  use  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  amounted  to  almost  ^46, 000, 000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  these  items 
on  all  VrPA  projects.   Projects  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  required  about 
$27,000,000,  or  19  percent  of  the  total.  Purchases  amounting  to  approximately  524,000,000, 
about  17  percent  of  the  total,  were  made  for  projects  involving  the  construction  and  repair 

of  water  supply  and  sewer  systems. 

VALUE  or  MATERXALS,  SUPPIiIES  AMD  EClUIfMENT 

PROCtRED  FOR  WPA  PR0J1CTS, 

BT  TTPES  OF  PROJTTTS 


Through  May  30,  1936 


For  park  and  playground  projects 
the  purchases  amounted  to  nearly 
$21,000,000  or  14  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate. No  other  type  of  project 
accounted  for  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  total  purchases. 

Among  the  various  types 
of  materials,  supplies,  eoid  equip- 
ment procured  for  Y/PA  projects, 
construction  materials ,  exclusive 
of  iron  and  steel  products,  were 
outstanding.   Almost  0 72, 000, 000 
(representing  about  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  purchases)  vjb.s 
spent  for  materials  in  this  classi- 
fication. Within  this  group  the 
most  important  material  used  was 
lumber,  for  which  expenditures 
totalled  almost  $18,000,000,  or  12 
percent  of  the  total.  More  than 
$13,000,000  or  9  percent  of  the  to- 
tal, was  expended  for  cement,  the  next  largest  individual  item  of  cost  both  for  products 
falling  within  the  constrxiction  materials  group  and  for  all  other  individual  types  of  ma- 
terials . 


Type  of  Project 

Total  Value 

Amount 

Pisrcent 

TOTAL 

$  142,935,931 

100.0 

Higbv^ys,  reads, and  streets 

45,952,629 

32.1 

Public  buildings 

27,297,802 

19.1 

Housing 

67,172 

0.1 

Parks  and  playgrounds 

20,601,596 

14.4 

Flood  control  and  other 

conservation 

6,817,343 

4.8 

Vater  sv^jply  and  seirar  systoos 

24,065,084 

16.8 

Electrio  utilities 

586,279 

0.4 

Transportation 

4,156,418 

2.9 

Educational,   professional 

and  clerical 

2,944,215 

2.1 

Goods 

3,822,563 

2.7 

Sanitation  and  health 

3,287,372 

2.3 

Miscellaneovis 

3,337,458 

2,3 

The  value  of  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  products,  amounting  to  more  than 
$33,000,000,  also  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  total  expenditures  for  materials.   This 
group,  in  which  the  largest  items  were  for  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  and  for  structur- 
al and  reinforcing  steel,  absorbed  23  percent  of  all  the  expenditures.  Petroleum 
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viLTn;  or  mrmLtLs,  sutplixs  .uh)  loarRmis  frocurid 

FOR  "WPA  PROJECTS,    BT  TTPES  OF  MATIELAIiS 
Through  May  30,  1936 


Type  of  Matarial 


Total  '^Itie 


Amount 


Peroent 


CSAND  TOIAIi 

Construotion  Materials,   Sxolxiding  Iron  and  Steel 
Ltsabor  and  its  prodicts,   exoluding  furniture 
Paints  and  Tarnishes 
Sand  and  gravel 
Crushed  stone 
CsQfient 

Concrete  products 

Briok,  hollow  tile  and  other  clay  prodnots 
Stone  and  glass  products,   etc* 

Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Esoluding  Machinery 
Structural  and  reinforcing  steel 
Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings 
Plumbing  equipment  and   supplies 
Heating  and  ventilating  equipnont  and  svrpplies 
Tools,   excluding  machine  tools 
Other  iron  aJid  steel  products 

Machinery  and  Equipment  . 

deotrical  machinery,   apparatus  and  supplies 
Paving  machinery,   apparatus  and  supplies 
Motor  trucks 
Other  machinery  awl  equipment 

Petroleum  products 

Paving  materials  and  mixtures,  bituminous 
Other  petroleum  products 

Miscellaneous 


$  142,935,931 

71.961.038 
17,746,230 
2,626,117 
8,888,721 
7,240,825 
13,220,217 
8,398,740 
8,842,221 
4,997,967 

33.355.554 
8,482,491 

11,634,676 
1,390,901 
1,199,017 
4,412,092 
6,236,377 


5.312.518 


2,583,951 

270,800 

93,405 

2,364,362 

14.772.255 

11,878,185 

2,894,070 

17,534,566 


100.0 

50.4 
12:7 
1.8 
6.2 
5.1 
9.3 
5.9 
6.2 
S«§ 

23.3 
5*9 
8.1 
1.0 
0.8 
3.1 
4.4 

3.7 

0.2 
0.1 
1.6 

10.3 
8.3 
2.0 

12.3 


products  -  chiefly  paving  materials  -  cost  almost  $16,000,000  and  constituted  about 
10  p«rcent  of  the  total.     Machinery  and  equipment,    and  miscellaneous  products  made 
up  the  balance  of  all  materials,    supplies,   and  equipment  procured  for  use  on  VffA 
projects.     These   items  and  their   percentage  distribution  are   shown  in  detail   in  the 
table  above. 
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HOURS  AND  EARNINGS   ON  WPA  PROJECTS 


During  the   semimonthly  period  ending  May  15,   employees  on  TITPA  projects  earned 
the  sum  of  #64,802,000,   representing  payment   for  144,485,000  hours  either  ■worked  or 
credited.     Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  entire  WPA  program     continued  the  gradual  in- 
crease begun  in  January,  amounting  to  about  45  cents  for  the  period  ending  May  16. 

This  increase  results  in  part  from,  adjus^tments  of  the  established  schedule  of 
monthly  earnings  and  changes   in  the  required  hours  of  work  in  certain  localities   so  that 
average  hourly  oarnir^s  irLll  more  nearly  approximate  prevailing  hourly  rates.     A  second 
factor  in  the  recent  upward  trend  is  the  increasing  predominance  of  TJPA  projects  afford- 
ing work  for  skilled  and  professional  persons. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  ON  WPA  PROJECTS    ^ 

Smlmnnthly  Periods  Ending  July  31,   1935  Through  May  15,   1936 

ExolTiding  Administrative  Enployees 


-. 

Total 

United  States  Essluding 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Total 
Hours 
on  ■vrtdch 
Payment 
-nas  Based 
(Tliou  sands) 

Earnings 

Total 
Hours 
on  ■which 
Payment 
■was  Based 
(Diousands) 

Eami 

ngs 

Total 

Hours 

on  -whicb 

Payment 

■was  Based 

(Thousands) 

Eaminf^s 

monTiiiy 
Period 

Ending 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars) 

A^^erage 
per  Hottr 
on  vjhioh 
Payment 
■was  Based 
(Cents) 

Total 

(niousands 

of 
Dollars) 

A^Terage 
per  Hour 
on  -which 
Pajment 
■was  Baued 
(Cents) 

Average 
Total       per  Hoiir 
on  ■which 
(Thousands  Payment 
of            ■was  Based 
Dollars)      (Cents) 

TOTAL 

2,024,094 

857,530 

42.4 

1,816,442 

719,470 

39.6 

208,652 

138,061 

66.2 

^ 

31 

9 

2 

19.6 

9 

2 

19.6 

AugUttt 

15 
31 

2,583 
8,356 

1,198 
3,845 

46.4 
46,0 

892 
3,932 

223 
1,229 

25.0 
31.2 

1,691 
4,424 

975 
2,616 

57.7 
59.1 

Septonber 

15 
30 

14,660 
21,740 

6,459 
9,658 

44.1 
44.4 

8,047 
12,097 

2,496 
3,919 

31.0 
32.4 

5,613 
9,643 

3,963 
5,739 

59.9 
59.5 

October 

15 
31 

30,394 
41,667 

13,700 
16,721 

45.1 
44.9 

18,950 
28,399 

6,457 
10,220 

34.1 
36.0 

11,444 
13,268 

7,243 
8,501 

53.3 
64.1 

November 

15 
30 

61,110 
95,128 

25,777 
39,082 

42.2 

41,1 

50,536 
33,075 

18,707 
31,059 

37.0 
37.4 

10,574 
12,053 

7,070 
8,023 

66.9 
66.6 

December 

15 
31 

136,331 
154,378 

55,552 
63,218 

40.7 
41.0 

123,138 
140,320 

46,716 
54,029 

37.9 
38.5 

13,193 
14,058 

8,836 
9,189 

67.0 
65.4 

1936 
January 

15 
31 

160,331 
166,572 

65,165 
68,461 

40.6 
41.1 

148,084 
153,470 

56,990 
59,641 

38.5 
38.9 

12,247 
13,102 

8,175 
8,820 

66.8 

67.3 

February 

15 
29 

166,381 
168,751 

68,721 
70,420 

41.3 
41,7 

154,245 
157,396 

60,499 
62,744 

39.2 
39.9 

12,136 
11,355 

8,222 
7,67f 

67.8 
67.6 

March 

15 
31 

170,321 
170,852 

72,508 
73,851 

42.6 

43.2 

158,154 
156,549 

64,306 
64,030 

40.7 
40.9 

12,167 
14,303 

8,2Ca 
9,821 

67.4 
68.7 

April 

15 
30 

159,956 
150,089 

69,657 
66,733 

43.5 
44.5 

147,583 
137,748 

61,238 
58,167 

41.5 
42.2 

12,372 
12,341 

8,420 
8,566 

68.1 
69.4 

l.'Ay 

15 

144,485 

64,802 

44.9 

133,818 

56,798 

42.4 

11,668 

8,004 

69.6 

M/    Figures  on  hours  include,  in  addition  to  hours  ■torked,  hours  credited 
for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  iwrkers. 
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HOmS  AND  E4RHTNGS  ON  OTA  PROJECTS  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Semimonthly  Period  Ending  May  15,  1936 

Excluding  Administrative  Qnployees 


Hours  on 

''/hich 

Payment  -was 
Thousands 

Based     A/ 
Percent 

Total  Earnings 

Average 

Type  of  Project 

Thousands 

Percent 

Earnings 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Per  Ho)ir 

Hours 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

(Cents) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

144,485 

100.0 

64,802 

100.0 

44.9 

Highways,  Roads  and  Streets 

50.144 

34.7 

20,092 

31.0 

40.1 

Highn-ays 

895 

0.6 

340 

0,5 

38.0 

Farm  to  market  and  other 

secondary  roads 

17,157 

11.9 

5,841 

9.0 

34.0 

Streets  and  alleys 

10,222 

7.1 

4,493 

6.9 

44.0 

Sidevralks,   curbs  and  paths 

1,541 

1.0 

699 

1.1 

45.4 

Roadside  Ijnprovanents 

6,464 

4.5 

3,088 

4.8 

47.8 

Bridges  and  viaducts 

852 

0.6 

381 

0.6 

44.7 

Grade-crossing  elimination 

131 

0.1 

75 

0.1 

57.3 

Other  y 

12,882 

8.9 

5,175 

8.0 

40.2 

Puhlio  Buildings 

12.609 

8.7 

6,843 

10.6 

54.3 

Administrative 

1,453 

t;^ 

920 

1.4 

63.f 

Charitable,  medical  and  mental 

institutions 

1,066 

0.8 

727 

1.1 

68.2 

Educational 

4,189 

2.9 

2,315 

3.6 

55.3 

Social  and  recreational 

2,048 

1.4 

971 

1.5 

47.4 

Federal  Government    (inoliiding 

military  and  naval) 

868 

0.6 

432 

0.7 

49.8 

Improvement  of  grounds 

1,767 

1.2 

740 

1.1 

41.9 

Housing 

316 

0.2 

180 

0.3 

57.0 

Other  y 

902 

0.6 

558 

0.9 

61.9 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Facilities 

14.903 

10.3 

7.695 

11.9 

51.6 

Playfjroimds  and  athletic  fields 

^;i6o 

T^ 

-*963 

-T.5 

447^ 

Parks 

7,124 

4.9 

3,304 

5.1 

46.4 

Other  E/ 

5,619 

3.9 

3,428 

5.3 

61.0 

Flood  Control  and  Other  Conservation 

7.165 

5.0 

3.070 
108 

4.7 

42.8 

Forestation 

-*253 

■^ 

'^:i 

42.7 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

506 

0.4 

231 

0.3 

45.7 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation 

5,063 

3.5 

2,176 

3.4 

43.8 

Plant,   crop,   and  livestock  conservation 

291 

0.2 

136 

0.2 

46.7 

Other  B/ 

1,052 

0.7 

419 

0.6 

^9.8 

Sevrer  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

13.035 

9.1 

5,973 

9,2 

45.8 

'.'ater  purification  and  siqiply 

2,699 

1.9 

1,209 

1.8 

44.8 

Sevrer  systems 

9,448 

6.5 

4,352 

6.7 

46.1 

Electric  utilities 

221 

0.2 

HO 

0.2 

49.8 

Other  ^ 

667 

0.5 

302 

0.5 

45.3 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation 
Ilavi  elation 

3,101 
483 

2.1 
0.3 

1,436 
266 

2.2 

■0.4 

46.3 
55.1 

Airports  and  airnays 

2,426 

1.7 

1,073 

1.7 

44.2 

Other  •&/ 

192 

0.1 

97 

0.1 

50.5 

Educational,   Professional  and  Clerical 
Educational 

15.367 

3,318 

10.6 
2.3 

9,162 
1,989 

14.1 
3.1 

59.6 
59.^ 

Professional  and  clerical 

12,049 

8.3 

7,173 

11.0 

59.5 

Goods 

18,538 

12.9 

7.016 

10.8 

37.8 

Sewing 

15,979 

11.1 

5,906 

9.1 

37.0 

Canning 

100 

0.1 

36 

— 

36.0 

Other  B/ 

2,459 

1.7 

1,074 

1.7 

43.7 

Sanitation  and  Health 

4.7B1 

3.3 

1,794 

2.8 

37.5 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

159 

0.1 

69 

0.1 

43.4 

Mosquito   eradication 

2,131 

1.5 

753 

1.2 

35.3 

Other  B/ 

2,491 

1.7 

972 

1.5 

39.0 

Distribution  o-f  Surplus  Conmoditios 

884 

0.6 

422 

0.7 

47.7 

Miscellaneous 

2,475 

1.7 

999 

1.5 

40.4 

IVPA  Work  Camps 

1,483 

1.0 

300 

0.5 

20,2  C/ 

kj    Includes,   in  addition  to   hours  'vrorked,   hours  credited   for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  ■workers. 

B/    Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 

C/    Workers  in  ■work  camps  receive  board  and  lodging  and  medical  and  dental  care  in  addition  to  tmges. 
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In  comparing  average  hourly  rates  for  speoifio  types  of  projects,  as  listed 
in  the  table  on  page  14,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  geographic  distribution  of  proj- 
ects, and  the  relative,  numbers  of  skilled  and  technical  workers  required,  materially  af- 
fect the  rates.  Tlbrkers  on  white  collar  projects  and  on  public  buildings,  with  average 
earnings  of  59.6  cents  and  64.3  cents  per  hour,  respectively,  received  the  highest  aver- 
age hourly  wage  during  this  period,  both  slightly  exceeding  the  corresponding  figures 
as  of  March  31,  shown  in  the  Progress  Report  of  May  16.  Recreational  facility  projects 
also  paid  wages  which  averaged  more  per  hour  than  in  March  and  were  the  only  other  type 
of  project  on  which  the  workers  earned  more  than  50  cents  an  hour.  Wages  paid  on  high- 
way, road,  and  street  projects,  flood  control  and  other  conservation  work,  projects  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  imter  supply  and  sewer  systems,  and  transportation  projects 
more  nearly  approximated  the  general  average  for  all  types.   Persons  employed  on  goods 
projects  and  on  sanitation  and  health  work  earned  less  than  any  other  group  except  for 
those  persons  employed  in  work  camps  who  are  retained  at  relatively  low  wages  inasmuch 
as  they  receive  subsistence  in  addition  to  wage  payments. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  specific  types  of  projects  under  the  major  head- 
ings varied  from  68  cents  for  workers  on  buildings  of  charitable,  medical,  and  mental 
institutions  an(?  63  cents  on  administration  buildings  to  34  cents  on  farm-to-market 
roads  and  20  cents  for  work  camp  employees.  In  general  the  averages  varied  only  slight- 
ly from  those  for  MEuroh  31,  the  more  marked  changes  occurring  on  types  of  projects  vrtiich 
constitute  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  program* 

In  viewing  the  program  as  a  whole,  these  vea-iations  in  earnings  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  proportion  of  total  hours  of  employment  represented  by 
the  several  types  of  projects.   In  addition  to  hours  worked,  the  hour  total  includes 
credit  for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  the  worker,  though  this  item  is  relatively  small. 
Almost  35  percent  of  the  total  hours  of  employment  on  VJPA  projects  during  the  first  half 
of  May  were  spent  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets*  The  remainder  of  the  hours  were  fair- 
ly evenly  divided  among  the  following  types j  goods  projects,  accounting  for  IS  percent* 
■rtiite  collar,  for  almost  11  percent;  parks  and  other  recreational  facilities,  for  10 
percent!  and  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities,  and  public  buildings,  for  about  9  percent. 
No  other  type  of  project  consumed  more  than  5  percent  of  the  hotirs  worked  during  this 
period*  White  collar  projects  and  public  buildings  are  the  only  types  showing  a  per- 
ceptibly higher  percentage  of  total  hours  worked  during  the  first  half  of  May  than  of  the 
last  half  of  March*  Highways,  roads,  and  streets,  and  flood  control  and  other  conserva- 
tion projects  consvmied  noticeably  lower  proportions  of  the  total  number  of  hours*  All 
other  types  have  maintained  their  previous  levels  of  importance  with  respect  to  total 
WPA  employment* 
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WPA  PUBLIC  UTILITY  PROJECTS 


TBPA  public  utility  projects  are  making  substantial  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic irelfare  in  oommunities  throughout  the  country.  For  example,  the  following  project 
at  a  small  State  college  in  a  southeastern  State  is  typical  of  the  water  supply  work 
being  prosecuted  throughout  the  Nation.  This  project  was  started  January  21,  1936, 
and,  despite  the  worst  winter  experienced  in  the  district  in  the  past  forty  years,  ia 
progressing  at  a  rapid  rate.   In  the  past  the  whole  community  has  depended  on  water 

pumped  from  wells  for  its 
supply.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  not  always  available, 
and  there  is  no  water  at  all 
for  fire  fighting.  The  sit- 
uation is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  sewerage 
emptying  into  nearby  creeks 
makes  the  well  water  very  un- 
healthy. Under  the  project, 
arrangements  were  made  with 
the  City  of  Greensboro  to 
connect  with  their  city  sup- 
ply line  and  to  run  a  six- 
inch  main  a  distance  of  some- 
what over  a  mile  to  the  college 
campus.  This  line  will  then  be 
connected  to  the  present  dis- 
tribution system.  TJhen  com- 
pleted, the  project  will  servo 
a  permanent  population  of  600 
•flPA  WORKERS  ROLLING  A  MAIN  INTO  PLACE  FOR        people,  and  a  student  body  of 
A  WATER  SYSTEM  approximately  250.  There  is 

also  a  large  temporary  popula- 
tion during  athletic  games. 


In  addition  to  water  purification  and  supply  systems  much  work  has  been  done 
on  sewerage  and  on  electric  power  generation  and  distribution.  These  "Chree  constitute 
the  main  types  of  public  utility  work  being  carried  on  by  liliPA.  As  of  April  15,  1936, 
there  had  been  selected  for  development  about  8,400  of  these  projects  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  approximately  |145, 000,000.  This  figure  represents  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  INPA  projects  selected  for  operation  through  the  middle  of  April.  The 
projects  accounted  for  about  8  percent  of  the  total  man-hours  of  employment  under  the 
entire  TOA  program  up  to  that  time.  The  distribution  of  utility  projects  among  the 
States  corresponds  approximately  to  the  population  distribution,  with  some  of  these  proj- 
ects operating  in  every  State. 

From  the  table  on  the  following  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  major  activity 
of  a  public  utility  nature  being  conducted  by  WPA  is  the  construction  of  sewerage  systems. 
Tlbrk  in  this  field  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  all  WPA  public  utility 
projects,  and  varies  in  type  from  the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  feet  of  pipe  line  to  an 
existing  system  to  the  construction  of  now  systems  and  treatment  plsrnts.  The  following 
instance  will  serve  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  undertakings. 


There  is  a  large  trunk  sewer,  25  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  3  inches  high,  in  one 
of  over   major  coastal  cities.  The  condition  of  the  ground  in  which  this  structure  was 
placed  is  such  that  the  city's  engineers  have  been  having  great  trouble  keeping  the 
sewer  in  place.  A  movement  of  six  inches  a  year  has  resulted  in  damage  amounting  to  half 
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ESTBtiTKD  COST  OF  WA  PUBLIC  UTILITY  PROJTCTS 
SELHTTED  FOR  OPERATION,    BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  AHD  BY  STATES 

(Values  In  -Biousands  of  dollars) 

Through  April  15,   1936 


Total 

Water  Purifica- 

Electri- 

Number 

State 

of 

Sewer  Systems 

tion  and 

Supply 

fication 

Other  S/ 

Projects 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount  I 

'ercent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

8,413 

$144,742 

100.0 

$101,027 

100.0 

$34,483 

100.0 

$2,203 

100.0 

$7,029 

100.0 

Alabama 

45 

2,721 

1.9 

466 

0.5 

188 

0.5 

17 

0.8 

2,050 

29.2 

Arizona 

6 

83 

0.1 

10 

- 

69 

0.2 

- 

- 

4 

0.1 

Arkansas 

56 

364 

0.3 

211 

0.2 

119 

0.3 

20 

0.9 

14 

0.2 

California 

305 

10,594 

7.3 

7,892 

7.8 

2,501 

7.2 

189 

8.6 

12 

0.2 

Colorado 

94 

1,341 

0,9 

608 

0.6 

695 

2.0 

2 

0.1 

36 

0.5 

Connecticut 

204 

2,925 

2.0 

2,033 

2.0 

758 

2.2 

_ 

^ 

134 

1.9 

Dela'ware 

17 

229 

0.2 

214 

0.2 

15 

— 

_ 

. 

•. 

District  of  Colxinbia 

4 

649 

0.4 

498 

0.5 

125 

0.4 

- 

_ 

26 

0.4 

Florida 

56 

1,120 

0.8 

778 

0.8 

162 

0.5 

33 

1.5 

147 

2.1 

Georgia 

88 

3,947 

2.7 

3,226 

3.2 

549 

1.6 

20 

0.9 

TS? 

2.2 

Idaho  A/ 
Illinois 

52 

500 

0.3 

171 

0.2 

271 

0.8 

30 

1.4 

28 

0.4 

208 

6,768 

4.7 

5,948 

5.9 

756 

2.2 

6 

0.3 

58 

0.8 

Indiana 

193 

2,349 

1.6 

1,558 

1.5 

430 

1.2 

270 

12.3 

91 

1.3 

Iowa 

123 

1,692 

1.2 

1,359 

1.3 

301 

0.9 

— 

_ 

32 

0.5 

Kansas 

100 

1,013 

0.7 

473 

0.5 

431 

1.2 

2 

0.1 

107 

1.5 

Kentucky 

124 

1,441 

1.0 

1,244 

1.2 

155 

0.4 

8 

0.4 

34 

0.5 

Louisiana 

51 

1,193 

0.8 

616 

0.6 

503 

1.5 

29 

1.3 

45 

0.6 

Maine 

53 

608 

0.4 

532 

0.5 

76 

0.2 

_ 

Maryland 

66 

2,232 

1.6 

1,229 

1.2 

546 

1.6 

435 

19.7 

72 

1.0 

Massachusetts 

729 

7,069 

4.9 

4,902 

4.9 

2,109 

6.1 

49 

2.2 

9 

0.1 

Michigan 

367 

7,759 

5.4 

5,086 

5.0 

2,337 

6.8 

194 

8.8 

142 

2.0 

Minnesota 

225 

2,024 

1.4 

1,056 

1.0 

714 

2.1 

66 

3.0 

188 

2.7 

Mississippi 

63 

635 

0.4 

415 

0.4 

187 

0.5 

5 

0.2 

28 

0.4 

Missouri 

96 

2,934 

2.0 

2,299 

2.3 

399 

1.2 

179 

8.1 

57 

0.8 

Montana 

47 

458 

0.3 

236 

0,2 

206 

0.6 

2 

0.1 

14 

0.2 

Kehraskm 

156 

1,266 

0.9 

579 

0.6 

537 

1.6 

17 

0.8 

133 

1,9 

Nevada 

6 

36 

— 

15 

— 

12 

_ 

9 

0.4 

New  Hampshire 

93 

1,080 

0.7 

819 

0.8 

261 

0.3 

_ 

M 

_ 

New.  Jersey 

364 

5,529 

3.8 

2,839 

2.8 

2,052 

6.0 

109 

4.9 

529 

7.5 

New  Mexico 

33 

307 

0.2 

130 

0.1 

150 

0.4 

- 

27 

0,4 

New  York  City 

11 

14,183 

9.8 

11,867 

11.7 

2,316 

6.7 

^ 

_ 

New  York  {Ti^rnl.  N.Y.C, 

.)   921 

18,535 

12.8 

14,017 

13.9 

4,377 

12.6 

21 

1.0 

120 

1.7 

North  Carolina 

125 

1,224 

0.8 

789 

0.8 

282 

0.8 

153 

2.2 

North  Dakota 

71 

336 

0.2 

175 

0.2 

103 

0.3 

5 

0.2 

53 

0,8 

Ohio 

1,237 

11,394 

7.9 

8,498 

8.4 

2,586 

7.5 

192 

8.7 

118 

1.7 

Oklahoma 

116 

2,000 

1.4 

1,205 

1.2 

591 

1.7 

^ 

^ 

204 

2.9 

Oregon 

59 

519 

0.4 

99 

0.1 

398 

1.2 

. 

. 

22 

0.3 

PennsylTania 

585 

9,580 

6.6 

7,050 

7.0 

1,940 

5,6 

. 

_ 

590 

8.4 

Rhode  Islar-l 

48 

1,241 

0.9 

702 

0.7 

539 

1.6 

^ 

_ 

South  Csrolina 

56 

450 

0.3 

175 

0.2 

171 

0,5 

7 

0.3 

97 

1.4 

South  Dakota 

52 

314 

0.2 

188 

0.2 

94 

0,3 

1 

_ 

31 

0.4 

Tennessee 

55 

538 

0.4 

329 

0.3 

207 

0.6 

2 

0.1 

Texas 

208 

2,689 

1.9 

1,695 

1.7 

860 

2.5 

31 

1.4 

103 

1.5 

Utah 

97 

776 

0.5 

359 

0.4 

398 

1.2 

17 

0.8 

2 

Vermont 

44 

401 

0.3 

176 

0.2 

201 

0.6 

- 

- 

24 

0.3 

Virginia 

121 

901 

0.6 

584 

0.6 

300 

0.9 

9 

0.4 

8 

0.1 

Tfashington 

93 

1,725 

1.2 

1,129 

1.1 

576 

1.7 

11 

0,5 

9 

0.1 

Vfest  Virginia 

138 

1,707 

1.2 

1,639 

1.6 

53 

0.2 

15 

0.2 

Wisconsin 

329 

5,035 

3.5 

2,85? 

2.8 

664 

1.9 

216 

9.8 

1,303 

18.5 

Vfyominj' 

23 

278 

0.2 

57 

0.1 

213 

0.6 

8 

0.1 

k/    Data  for  Idaho  as  of  March  16. 

B/    Includes  projects  classifiable  under  ii»re  than  one  of  the   specified  types. 
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NUfflER  AND  ESTD-y.TED  COST  OF  'iVPA  PUBLIC  UTIIillY  PROJECTS  SELECTED 
FOR  OPERATION,    BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

Through  April  15,   1936  A/ 


-  '-  -  - 

Niinber  of 
Projects 

"      '  ' 

Source  of  Funds 

Total  Estimated  Cost 
Amount           Percent 

OTA  Funds 

Sponsors 

Funds 

Type  of 
Project 

Percent 
Amount       of  Total 
Cost 

TOTAL 

Sewer  systems 
Water  purification 

and  supply 
Electrification 
Other  B/ 

8,413 

5,384 

2,545 
168 
316 

$144,742,135 

101,027,258 

34,483,040 
2,202,541 
7,029,296 

100.0 

69.8 

23.8 
1.5 
4.9 

$110,498,480 

79,839,462 

23,381,655 
1,554,647 
5,722,716 

$34,243,655 

21,187,796 

11,101,385 

647,894 

1,306,580 

23.7 

21.0 

32.2 
29.4 
18.6 

^    Data  for  Idaho  as  of  March  16. 

B/    Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 


a  million  dollars.     This  line  was  built  13  years  ago  and  is  the  main  drainage  outlet 
for  a  large,   densely  populated  area* 

The  first  signs  of  trouble  became  evident  a  year  ago  when  the  line  was  un- 
able to  aooonmodate  the  seasonal  rains*     Investigation  showed  that  the  sewer  had  rolled 
over  and  sunk  five  feet,  and  that  the  foot-thick  concrete  walls  were  badly  oracked. 
It  was  found  that  the  drift  had  worn  off  the  wooden  piles  on  irtiich  the  sewer  rested, 
20  feet  from  their  butts,   and  without  this  support  the  structure  tilted,    sank,   and  broke. 
A  survey  showed  that  600  feet  of  sewer  would  have  to  be  reconstructed*     This  work  was 
started  in  April   1935  and  was  turned  over  to  WPA  in  September  after  only  about  160  feet 
had  been  excavated  because   of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  26-foot-deep  out  from  caving 
in.      Tfeder  TUPA  the  problem  of  building  a  sewer  which  would  remain  stationary  has  been 
solved.     The  project,  iriiich  will  employ  360  men  for  a  year  and  oost  about  |500,000,   is 
now  well  under  way.     To  replace  the  wooden  piles,   60-foot,   concrete-filled  steel  piles 
are  being  used.     To  give  the  necessary  protection  against  shifting,  batter  piles  are 

being  placed  every  14  feet,  emd  steel-sheet 
piling  is  being  used  every  30  feet.      In 
order  to  maintain  the  trench,   heavy  timber- 
ixig  has  been  used  throughout,   and  steel 
sheeting  has  been  driven  in  front  of  large 
buildings  facing  on  the  street  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  in.     Ilhile  the 
work  is  going  on,  the  flow  of  sewage  is  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  use  of  a  large  timber 
flume. 

About  one-foxirth  of  the  total 
oost  of  public  utility  projects   is  being 
borne  by  the  local  sponsors*     On  projects 
in  the  miscellaneous   group  the   sponsors 
are   becjing  about.    19   percent   of  the   oost, 
while  on  water  purification  and  supply 
system  work  32  percent  of  the  total  cost 
is  coming  from  local  sources.     Analysis  of 
the  total  oost  of  the  projects  by  object 
of  expenditure  shows  that   60  percent  of 
the  funds  will  be  expended  for  labor     and 
the  remaining  40  percent  for  supplies, 
materials,    and  equipment.     However,   as 

TffiEN  COMPLETED  THIS  SE^flER  WILL  SERVE  =^°«^  ^^  *^«  ^'^^^^  °°  *^«  ^«^  P^S^  *^^f 

EIGHT  COMMUNITIES  division  of  funds  varies   for  the  several 
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ISTBttieD  COST  OF  WPA  PUBLIC  OTILITr  PROJECTS  SELECTED  FOR  OPERATION, 
BT  OBJECTS  OF  EXPHTOITIJRES  AND  TYPES  OF  FROJICTS 


Through  April  15,  1936  k/ 


Total  Estlioated  Cost 

Direct 

Labor 

Materials, 

Eemiiment 

Amount 

Supplies, 

Type  of  Project 

itmount 

Percent 

Percent 

of  Total 

Cost 

Percent 

of  Total 

Cost 

TOTAL 

Sewer  systons 
VTater  purifioation 

and  siqyply 
Elect rifioation 
Other  ^ 

$144,742,135 

101,027,258 

34,483,040 
2,202,541 
7,029,296 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

$87,240,432 

63,494,659 

18,898,726 
1,256,249 
3,590,798 

60.3 

62.8 

54.8 
57.0 
51.1 

$57,501,703 
37,532,599 

15,584,314 

946,292 

3,438,498 

39.7 

37.2 

45.2 
43.0 
48.9 

% 


Data  for  Idaho  as  of  March  16 • 
"%/    Xaoludes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 


typ»8  of  projects.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  expenditure  on  seT»er  systems  is  going 
for  labor,  idille  under  the  miscellaneous  group  only  slightly  more  than  51  percent  of 
the  funds  will  he  so  expended. 

WPA  funds  and  funds  provided  by  sponsors  for  public  utility  projects  are  ex- 
pended for  widely  different  purposes.  Of  the  total  amount  provided  by  the  WPA,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  75  percent  will  be  paid  to  workers  in  wages  and  25  percent  will  be  spent  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equipment,  while  of  the  sponsors'  pledges  only  13  percent  will  be 
used  for  labor.  The  fact  that  sponsors  supply  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  materials  and 
equipment  permits  the  prosecution  of  large  public  utility  construction  projects  without  the 
diversion  of  an  excessive  proportion  of  Federal  funds  from  their  major  purpose  of  provid- 
ing wages  for  workers  from  relief  rolls* 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  18  that  although  every  State  has  some 
sewerage  projects,  the  bulk  was  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  States. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  projects  on  a  cost  basis  were  in  10  States,  with  New  York 
(excluding  New  York  City)  leading  and  New  York  City  next  in  importance.  In  fact,  the 
projects  of  these  two  areas  combined  represent  in  cost  about  one-foiirth  of  all  sewer- 
age projects.   This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  cost 


POUER 

STATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
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of  sewers   increases  rapidly  with  their  capacity  and  that   sewerage   systems  are  in  general 
necessary  only  in  cen'ters  of  population. 

Water  purification  and  supply  systems,   the  second  most  important  tj-pe  of  utility 
project,    show  an  average  cost  per  project  of  about  $14,000.     As   in  the  case  of  sewers  the 
projects   range   in  magnitude  from  the  laying  of  a  few  hundred  feet  of  pipe  line  as  an  adjunct 
to  an  existing  system  to  the  design  and  construction  of  complete  systems  with  pipe  lines, 
pumping  stations,   and  reservoirs.     Again,   and  probably  for    the  same  reasons,    it  is   found  that 
although  all  States  have  some  projects  of  this  type,   a  relatively  small  nianber  have  the  bulk 
of  them.     In  the  case  of  waterworks,  ten  leading  States  account  for  approximately  64  percent 
of  the  projects. 

Electrification  projects,   as  a  whole,   represent  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  l/ITPA 
public  utility  activity  than  either  of  the  previously  mentioned  types. This  work  in  general 
involves  the  construction  of  generating  plants   or  the  erection  of  transmission  lines  and 
distribution  lines.     A  good  many  of  the  larger  projects   involve  a  combination  of  both  these 
phases.     The  social  and  economic  value  of  providing  people   in  rural  areas  with  electrical 
service  cannot  be  over-estimated.      Up  to  the  middle  of  April",    3?  of  the  States  had  approved 
projects  of  this  type  with  an  average  cost  of  about  $13,000. 


All  WPA  public  utility  projects  not  falling  under  these  three  main  classificationa 
have  been  summarized  in  a  miscellaneous  group.     These  projects  average  approximately  $23,000 
a  piece   and  hevo  b^en  approved   for  operation   in  all   but    six  States.     TOaile  this    category  rep- 
resents  largely  combi'iations  of  the  three  major  types   it  also   includes   isolated  instances   of 

such  work  as  gas  development.     A  map 


aiPLaYl.ElIT,   :.'A]!-HOu'RS,   Aim  EARNINGS 
ON  TfPA  PUBLIC  UTILITY  PROJECTS 

August   31,    1935  through  May  15,    1936 

Excluding  Administrative  Qnployees 


on  page   16   shows   lor  each   State  tne 
percentage  which  public  utility  proj- 
ects contributed  to  the  total  of 
projects   selected  for  operation  as 
of  April   15. 


Period 
Ending 


Persons 
Dnployed 


Man- 
Hoixrs  a/ 


Earnings 


TOTAL 


165,006,733  $  73,809,493 


The  trend  of  employment, 
man-hours,   and  earnings  on  V/PA  pub- 
lic  utility  projects   is    rriven  in 
the  accompanying  table,  monthly  for 
the  period  from  August   1935  through 
February   1936,   and  serai-monthly 
from  March  through  May  15,    1936. 
Employment  started  on  these  projects 
during  the  last  half  of  August  and 
rose  to  a  peak  of  273,725  persons 
by  the  middle  of  March.     From  this 
point  on  a  gradual   decline  occurred 
until   on  May  15  only  239,193   per- 
sons were  reported  at  work.     Seven- 
ty-two percent  of  the  number  em- 
ployed  on  the  latter   date  were  work- 
ing on  sewerage  systems,   21   oer- 
cent  on  water   supply  systems,   and 
only   2   and  5  percent,    respectively, 
on  electrification  and  miscellaneous 
projects.     Workers   on  these   utility 
projects  have  received  $73,809,000  in  retrm  for  more  than  165,000,000  man-hours.     The  aver- 
age  wacc  of  4o  cents  per  hour  has  remained  practical].-/  constant  thro.i.^hout  the  entire  period 
and  shows  no  appreciable  variation  fVom  the  rates  prevai-ling  among  the  several  types  of 
uoility  projects.  "^^ 


1935 

August 

31 

55 

Septaaher 

30 

10,607 

October 

31 

43,683 

November 

30 

140,766 

Beconber 

31 

234,948 

1936 

Jan-uary 

31 

266,846 

February 

29 

273,068 

March 

15 

273,725 

March 

31 

271,265 

April 

15 

256,570 

April 

30 

247,095 

May 


15 


239,193 


2,507 

811,928 

4,611,393 

9,686,996 

23,646,540 

27,228,373 

27,972,000 

14,861,932 
14,896,646 

14,139,375 
13,568,004 

13,581,039 


861 

344,533 

2,071,356 

4,550,532 

10,183,019 

11,827,476 

12,690,773 

6,675,035 
6,682,832 

6,331,593 
6,222,755 

6,228,728 


^    Hours  inoliide  time  in-voluntarily  lost  by  the  workers, 
as  ■well  as  hours  ivorked. 
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WPA  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS 

Projects  involving  construction,  modernization,  and  repair  of  publicly  ovmed 
buildings  of  all  types,  and  improvement  of  the  surrounding  grounds,  as  vrell  as  certain 
housing  projects,  are  included  in  the  TTPA  buildiijg  classification.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  public  building  projects  selected  for  operRtion  by  the  Works  Progess  Administra- 
tion through  April  15  was  $167,631,668.  This  represented  almost  12  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  for  all  WPA  projects  selected  for  operation  through  that  date.  Although 
the  relative  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  WA  program  varies  vridely  from  State  to 
State,  some  projects  of  this  tj'pe  are  in  oparatien  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  States  the  greatest  emphasis  on  public  building  projects  is  being  m.ade  in  Arizona 
and  llev;  Mexico.  Here  the  n#§4  fsj"  additional  schoolhbuses  has  been  the  dominant  factor 
in  leading  State  Administrators  to  designate  abgut  a  qu&rttr  of  their  funds  for  use  on 
public  building  projects.  Florida  and  Utah  are  devoting  nearly  a  fifth  of  their  funds 
to  this  work,  followed  by  South  Carolina,  the  District  of  Colxmibia,  Oklahoma,  and  North 
Carolina.   In  contrast,  Maine  is  expending  less  than  5  percent  of  ita  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, -while  Iowa,  Hsvadft,  0F©gon,  and  Vermont  are  also  lavifii  lesa  stress  on  this  aspect  of 
the  program.  Details  regarding  the  distribution  of  funds  for  public  building  projects 
in  the  various  states  are  giv§B  ifl  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

Cost  of  the  Work 

Of  the  total  of  some  i3,a@g  |»4felic  building  projects  ggjeeted  for  operation 
through  April  15,  nearly  half  were  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  schools  and  other 
educational  buildings.  This  type  represents  35  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  all 
public  building  projects.  Almost  16  pereent  ef  the  funds  are  being  devoted  to  work  on 
buildings  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  Projects  for  tho  construction  and  re- 
pair of  administrative  buildings,  of  buildings  for  charitable,  medical,  and  mental 
institutions,  a^id  projects  involving  the  improvement  of  grounds,  although  varying 
considerably  in  number,  each  constitut^i  between  10  and  13  percent  of  total  cost.  Hous- 
ing and  Federal  building  projects  wera  relatively  unimportant  parts  of  the  program. 

Local  sponsors  pledged  almost  23  percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  public 
building  projects.  Of  the  several  types  of  public  building  projects  the  greatest  per- 

Nllffiffi  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  WPA  PTBLIC  BUILDIIG  PROJECTS 
SELECTED  FOR  OPHIA.TION,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJIETS  AMD  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Tflrough  April  15,  1936  k/ 


Soiu?oe  of  Funds 

Sponsors 

Tjrpe  of  Building  Projeot 

NunTjer  of 
Projects 

Total  Estimated  Cost 
AmoTmt           Percent 

WA  Fxrnds 

Funds 

Per 
Amount  Tot 

cent  of 

Nunter 

i^ercent 

al  Cost 

TOTAT, 

13,325 

100,0 

$167,631,668 

100,0 

$129,356,683 

$38,274,985 

22,8 

Administrative 

1,937 

14.5 

21,376,499 

12,8 

16,077,144 

5,299,355 

24.8 

Charitatle,  medical  i  mental 

882 

6.6 

19,032,603 

11.4 

15,816,705 

3,215,898 

16,9 

Educational 

6,201 

46.5 

58,966.662 

35.2 

42,643,989 

16,322,673 

27.7 

Social  and  recreational 

1,605 

12.0 

26,216,099 

15.6 

18,784,316 

7,431,783 

28,3 

Federal  {inol\;iding  military 

and  naval) 

316 

2.4 

8,268,751 

4.9 

7,122,724 

1,146,027 

13.9 

Improvanent  of  grounds 

1,739 

13.1 

16,300,522 

9.7 

13,170,293 

3,130,229 

19.2 

Housing 

45 

0.4 

2,837,693 

1.7 

2,776,278 

61,415 

2.2 

Other  B/ 

600 

4.5 

14,632,839 

8.7 

12,965,234 

1,667,605 

11.4 

y    Data  for  Idaho  as  of  March  16,  1936 
%/    Includes  projects  classifirtle  undej 


y 


es  pjwjects  classifirtle  \mder  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 
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NllEIR  AND  ESm.IATED  COST  OF  WA  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS 
SELECTED  FOR  OPJIIATION,    BT  STATES 

Throu^  April  15,   1936 


Nvmber 

Total  Estimated  Cost 

State 

Percent  of  U.  S. 

Percent  of 

k^    V  Wi    V  \^ 

of 

^ount 

Total  for  Public 

Total  for 

Projects 

Building  Projects 

All  Types 

U.   S.  TOTAL 

13,325 

$167,631,668 

100.0 

11.5 

AlAbftna, 

238 

2,602,344 

1.6 

12.8 

Arizona 

108 

1,475,460 

0.9 

25.2 

Arkansas 

291 

2,049,012 

1.2 

13.2 

California 

69b 

10,740,683 

6.4 

12.4 

Colorado 

162 

1,362,711 

0.8 

7.2 

Comieotieut 

219 

2,004,685 

1.2 

12.8 

Dela-nare 

16 

173,887 

0.1 

10.7 

District  of  Colunbia 

25 

781,252 

0.5 

16.4 

Florida 

223 

3,395,458 

1.9 

19.3 

Georgia 

439 

4,145,354 

2.5 

15.8 

Idaho  b/ 
IllinoTs 

93 

582,267 

0.3 

8.7 

327 

6,039,493 

3.5 

6.8 

Indiana 

480 

3,985,485 

2.4 

7.9 

lotm 

114 

727,070 

0.4 

5.5 

Kansas 

185 

1,465,593 

0.9 

8.1 

Kentucky 

463 

3,363,709 

2.0 

14.7 

Louisiana 

103 

2,577,203 

1.5 

14.8 

Maine 

26 

130,439 

0.1 

2.8 

Maryland 

63 

1, 513, 015 

0.9 

13.4 

Massachusetts 

831 

6,506,839 

3.9 

11.3 

Michigan 

337 

4,658,879 

2.8 

10.0 

Minnesota 

371 

3,932,360 

2.3 

13.2 

Mississippi 

295 

1,903,732 

1.1 

15.4 

MissoTiri 

244 

3,207,926 

1.9 

9.2 

Montana 

78 

518,767 

0.3 

7.3 

Neuraska 

153 

878,677 

0.5 

8.3 

Nevada 

20 

75,062 

0.0 

4.7 

New  Hanpshire 

44 

274,79: 

0.2 

7.1 

New  Jersey 

412 

5,994,916 

3.6 

12.7 

New  Mexico 

193 

1,533,329 

0.9 

23.1 

New  York 

499 

40,660,605 

24.3 

14.8 

Iforth  Carolina 

308 

2,005,763 

1.2 

16.3 

North  Datota 

125 

515,372 

0.3 

10.8 

Ohio 

1,494 

12,192,244 

7.3 

12.0 

Oklahoma 

360 

4,628,804 

2.8 

16.4 

Oregon 

128 

442,082 

0.3 

4.7 

Pennsylvania 

1,049 

10,429,953 

6.2 

7.6 

Rhode  Island 

90 

1,466,329 

0.9 

15.5 

South  Carolina 

308 

2,081,349 

1.2 

17.7 

South  Dakota 

87 

528,313 

0.3 

8.0 

Tennessee 

241 

1,718,381 

1.0 

9.8 

Texas 

317 

2,572,306 

1.5 

6.8 

Utah 

114 

1,478,910 

0.9 

18.5 

Vermont 

51 

162,232 

0.1 

5.8 

Virginia 

210 

1,134,019 

0.7 

10.0 

Washington 

158 

1,287,377 

0.8 

7.0 

West  Virginia 

150 

1,812,799 

1.1 

8.5 

Wisconsin 

334 

3,751,871 

2.2 

10.1 

Tfyoming 

54 

362,561 

0.2 

8.5 

a/    Including  housing  projects. 
B/    Data  for  Idaho  as  of  '.laroh  16. 
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tsmuaw  COST  of  wpa  public  building  projects  srajBcrro 

TOR  OPERATIOl^   BY  OBJICTS  OF  BCPlNDITURi;  AND  TlfPES  OF  PBOJICTS 
Throu^  April  15,  1936  A/ 


Total  Eatimated  Cost 

QTi1«r>t   of 

Materials,  Siqjplies, 

Direct  Labor 

ZquiTinent . 

Etc. 

Typo  of  Buiiaii«  Project 

Percent 

Percent 

imount 

Percent 

Amount 

of  Total 
Coat 

Amount 

of  Total 
Cost 

TOTAL 

$167,631,668 

100.0 

$104,863,809 

62.6 

$62,767,859 

37.4 

Admlnl  strfttlTQ 

21,376,499 

100.0 

13,073,608 

61.2 

8,302,891 

38.8 

Cbaritaljla,  medio&l  and  mental 

19,032,603 

100.0 

12,716,712 

66.8 

6,315,891 

33.2 

Eduoatlosal 

58,966,662 

100.0 

36,129,380 

61.3 

22,837,282 

38.7 

Social  and  recreational 

26,216,099 

100.0 

14,343,390 

54.7 

11,872,709 

45.3 

Federal  (including  military 

and  naral) 

8,268,751 

100.0 

4,380,092 

53.0 

3,888,659 

47.0 

jjuproTsment  of  grounds 

16,300,522 

100.0 

11,995,533 

73.6 

4,304,989 

26.4 

Housing 

2,837,693 

100.0 

2,531,081 

89.2 

306,612 

10.8 

Other  B/ 

14,632,839 

100.0 

9,694,013 

66.2 

4,938,826 

33.8 

V    Data  for  Idaho  as  of  Uareb  16,  1936. 

r/    Includes  projects  olassifiaUe  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 

centage  of  total  cost,   28  percent,  was  pledged  by  sponsors  for  the  social  sind  recreational, 
and  the  educational  groups.     For  administrative  buildings   25  percent  of  the  approved  cost 
■was  provided  by  local  sponsors. 

Labor  costs   on  public  building  projects   selected  for  operation  through  April   15 
were   estimated  at  around  63  percent  of  total  cost,    as   shown  in  the  table  above.     They  were 

highest  on  housing  projects,   at  approximately  89  percent,   and  lowest  on  Federal  building 
projects.     On  the   latter  the  cost  of  materials,    supplies,   and  equipment  reached  a  total 
of  47  percent.     The  low  materials  cost  for  housing  projects   is   largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  projects   consist  almost  entirely  of  demolition  of  old  buildings  and  of 
slum  clearance,   generally  in  preparation  for  construction  work  carried  on  by  other  agencies. 

Employment 


The  public  building  program  did  not  get  well  under 

DffLOaOMT  AND  TOTAL  lARHINGS  ON  TOA  PUBLIC 
BimiDING  PROJTCTS,    BIT  MONTHS  A/ 

October  1935  to  April  1936 

Ezsluding  AdministratiTe  linployees 


Persons  Hnployed 

on  Public  Building 

pro.leots 

Earnings  of  Worfeers 

on  Public  Building 

Projects 

Month 

Nunber  B/ 

Percent  of 
All  WPA 
Projects 

Percent  of 
.Amount                 All  OTA 
Projects 

1935 
October 
HoTeniber 
December 

y36 

■January 

February 

March 

April 

62,528 
125,161 
198,794 

210,631 
205,037 
248,878 
237,723 

9.6 
7.3 
7.4 

7.1 
6.8 
8.2 
9.0 

$  4,329,778                 13.8 

6,008,389                   9.9 

10,105,357                   8.7 

11,205,232                   8.5 
11,361,305                    8.2 
14,116,528                    9.7 
13,841,745                 10.2 

a/    Including  housing  projecrts. 

3/    Nunber  onployed  during  the  last  half  of  the  month. 


way  vuitil  October  1935. 

Analysis  of  employment  and 
earnings   on  these  projects 
since  October  shows  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
program  both  employment 
and  earnings  rose   steadily 
until  March  31  and  there- 
after receded  moderately. 
Compared  to  the  T/VPA  Pro- 
gram as   a  whole,  however, 
it  is   found  that  employment 
and  earnings   on  these  proj- 
ects played  a  less  important 
role  during  the  winter 
months ,  but  showed  a  tendency 
to  rise   in  importance  as  warm 
weather  rettu-ned,  enabling 
local  administrators   to 
undertake  more   construction 
work.     The  accompanying 
table   illustrates  these 
trends . 
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More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  iirorkers  were  employed  on  public  building  proj- 
ects during  the  period  ending  May  15,     One-third  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  schools  and  other  educational  buildings.      The   accompanying  tabulation  reveals, 
hovrever,   that  average  hourly  earnings  were  highest  for   the   group  of  workers  engaged  in 
constructing  end  repairing  buildings   of  charitable,  medical,    and  mental  institutions. 
These  workers  received  68  cents  per  hour  for  their   labor,  as  compared  with  55  cents  for 
the  group  employed  on  educational  buildings,   and  an  average  of  54  cents   for  the   public 
building  classification  as  a  vihole.      The   lowest  paid  section  we.s  engaged  in  the   improve- 
ment of  grounds . 

IMPLOmENT,   HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  ON  WA  PUBLIC  BUILDING 
PROJECTS,    BY  OYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Semimonthly  Period  Ending  May  15,  1936 

Excluding  Administrative  Qnployees 


Hours  on  Tihioh 

Total 

Average 

Type  of 

Payment  Tjas 

faim^ngfi 

Hourly 

Building  Project 

Persons 

Qnployed 

Based  a/ 
(In  Thousands) 

(In 
Thousands) 

learnings 

Nunher 

Percent 

(Cents) 

TOTAL 

233,666 

100,0 

12,609 

$6,843 

54.3 

Administrative 

28,571 

12.2 

1,453 

920 

63.3 

Charitable,  medioal  and  mental 

20,376 

8.7 

1,066 

727 

68.2 

Educational 

77,537 

33.2 

4,189 

2,315 

55.3 

Social  and  recreational 

37,951 

16.3 

2,048 

971 

47.4 

Federal  Government   (including 

military  and  naval) 

16,197 

6.9 

868 

432 

49.8 

itaprovenant  o£  grounds 

31,351 

13.4 

1,767 

740 

41.9 

Housing 

5,662 

2.4 

316 

180 

57.0 

Other  b/ 

16,021 

6.9 

902 

558 

61.9 

k/    Includes,  in  addition  to  hours  -Horiced,  hours  credited  for  time  involuntarily  lost  hy  ■workers. 
B/    Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 


Employment  on  public  building  projects  tends   to  be  greatest  in  areas  -vvith  large 
urban  populations.     For  instance,   nearly  a  fifth  of  the  WPA  workers   employed  on  public 
buildings  are  concentrated  in  New  York  City  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  them  are  employed 
in  the  five  States   of  California,    Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,   and  Pennsylvania.     The 
reasons  for  this  are  fairly  obvious,    since  more  public  buildings  are  located  in  cities 
than  in  rural  areas  and  more  unemployed  building  trades  workers  whose   skills  must  be 
utilized  are  found  in  urban  centers.      In  considering  employment  by  types  of  projects  within 
the  respective  States,  however,  it  is  found  that  many  rural  States   are  placing  more  emphasis 
on  public  buildings  than  the  highly  populated  industrial  States,   largely  because  their 
need  for  improved  public  buildings  is   greater.     New  York  City  still  leads  the   list  in 
respect  to  the  importance  of  public  buildings  in  the  total  program,  followed  by  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Maryland,   Florida,   South  Carolina,   Oklahoma,  Alabama,   Utah,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,   and  Ken-cuoky,   in  the  order  named.* 


BUILDING 

A 

TRAILS IDE 

NATURE 

STUDY 

MUSEUM 
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WORKS   EROGRIM  ACTIVITIES   OF  TBE  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


Regular  activities  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
of  the  War  Department  include  the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  build- 
ings, roads,  railroads,  end  utilities  (other  than  fortifications)  connected  with  the 
Army.  This  Division  is  also  responsible  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  such 
airports  and  cemeteries  as  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department,  The  work 
is  prosecuted  at  Army  forts  and  posts.  National  Guard  camps,   and  National  cemeteries. 

The  Planning  Branch  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
in  recent  years  has  developed  a  six-year  advance  planning  program  for  construction  and 
repairs.     Itork  projects  which  are  being  financed  with  funds   from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  are  a  part  of  this  program.     The  emergency  appropriations 
have  been  of  particular  .service  in  enabling  the  Corps  to  carry  out  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  its  program  for  repairs   and  maintenance  than  vrould  othen-dse  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

Projects  constituting  the  Works  Program  activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
are  operated  under  the   supervision  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Corps,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  closely  resembles  the  usual  activities  of  this  Division.     Presidential 
allocations  from  ERA  Act  funds,   amounting  to  about  $14,700,000,  have  been  made  to  the 
Corps  for  the  prosecution  of  these  projects©     The  bulk  of  the  funds  are  being  expended 

NtMBHK  AND  ALLOIMENTS  OF  axiARTEFMASTER  CORPS  PROJECTS,   BT  STATES 

As  of  May  30,  1936 


State 


Nunber 

of 

Projects 


Allotments 


State 


Nuniber 

of 
Projeota        Allotments 


TJ.   S.  TOTAL 

247 

$  14,593,212 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

8 
4 
8 
11 
2 

1,979,341 
374,554 
219,100 
876,922 
292,200 

Connecticut 

Dolairare 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

1 
3 
3 
2 
10 

42,240 
698,737 

12,245 
198,583 

Idaho 

minoi8 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

1 
12 
4 
2 
3 

8,200 

797,373 

66,950 

51,500 

263,591 

Kentucky 

Ijouisiaaa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

10 

7 

1 

11 

5 

60,993 

255,450 

3,475 

143,303 

89,878 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

3 

2 

3 
5 
2 

99,000 
156,176 

6,495 
110,496 

8,850 

-      A/ 


Nebraska 

2 

$         36,657 

Nevada 

- 

— 

New  Hampshire 

- 

— 

New  Jersey 

10 

916,138 

New  Mexico 

3 

17,389 

New  York 

21 

1,033,142  y 

North  Carolina 

6 

45, b7/ 

North  Dakota 

1 

8,327 

Ohio 

4 

163,086 

Oklahoma 

7 

491,501 

Oregon 

1 

2,500 

Pennsylvania 

6 

613,099 

Rhode  Island 

1 

23,850 

South  Carolina 

3 

69,886 

South  Dakota 

1 

5,750 

Teimessee 

3 

21,300 

Texas 

13 

1,333,100 

Utah 

2 

28,899 

Vermont 

4 

39,417 

Virginia 

16 

294,175 

Washin^on 

7 

183,135 

West  ■\arginia 

4 

17,062 

Wisoonsin 

1 

400 

W)roming 

"" 

^ 

Hawaii 

6 

1,733,170 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

2 

700,000 

^      Allotment  for  project  in  Connecticut  included  in  figure  for  New  York. 
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MMBEK.   AlIomJMTS,  AM)  ESTIMATED  LABOR 
COST  OF   aUARTERMASTER  OTRPS  PROJECTS, 
BT  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

As  of  May  30,  1936 


at  Army  posts  and  forts, 
with  about  equal  amounts 
devoted  to  new  construc- 
tion and  to  general  re- 
pairs tind  maintenance. 

The  new  construc- 
tion work  consists  of  the 
building  of  hospital  accomo- 
dations, barracks,  officers' 
quarters,  warehouses, 
garages,  airplane  hangars, 
gasoline  and  oil  storage 
houses,  bombing  and  tsu-get 
ranges,  and  arsenals.  Re- 
pair and  maintenance  work 
includes  general  repairs  to 
buildings  and  utilities)  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  of 
roads,  walks,  railroad 
trackage,  wharves  and  docks) 
improvement  and  landscaping 
of  grounds;  and  repair  of 
boats.  Projects  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  National  cemeteries,  which  together 
with  work  on  National  Guard  and  training  camps  constitute  a  minor  part  of  the  program, 
involve  the  erection  of  entrances  to  cemeteries;  building  of  comfort  stations  within  the 
cemeteries;  general  repair  of  buildings,  utilities,  roads,  paths,  and  fences;  and  the  re- 
setting and  cleaning  of  monuments. 


Estimated 

Nunber 

Estimated 

Labor  Cost 

Type  of  Project 

of 

Labor 

As  Percent 

Projects 

Allotment 

Cost 

of  Allotment 

TOTAL 

247 

$14,593,212 

$9,229,161 

63.2 

Airport  improvanent 

8 

963,162 

630,365 

64.1 

Buildings 

New  oonatnwtion 

26 

2,895,691 

1,591,733 

55.0 

Improvement 

16 

1,734,891 

1,306,898 

75.3 

Repair 

42 

2,969,033 

1,997,920 

67.3 

Boat  repair 

5 

6,778 

5,290 

78.0 

Canetery  extensions 

2 

40,000 

22,085 

55.2 

Cemetery  improvanent 

68 

248,028 

175,565 

70.8 

Flood  damage  repair 

17 

259,523 

62,869 

24.2 

Grounds  improvement 

7 

1,049,549 

596,004 

56.8 

Road  improvecient 

2 

457,790 

226,223 

49.4 

Railroad  improvanent 

1 

7,000 

4,620 

66.0 

Utilities  improvanent 

4 

78,660 

36,781 

46.8 

Miscellaneous  const  ruc- 

tion 

3 

120,760 

83,485 

69.1 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

46 

3,742,347 

2,489,323 

66.5 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  received  approval  for  247  work  projects.  According 
to  figures  from  the  Bureau  (which  differ  slightly  from  Treasury  data  due  to  a  time  lag  in 
certain  steps  of  the  accounting  procedure)  allotments  totalling  almost  $14, 600,000  had 
been  made  for  these  projects  by  May  30,  1936,  The  distribution  of  the  funds  by  type  of  proj- 
ect is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  labor  represent  approximately  63  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  work.  This  figure  compares  favorably  with  the  ratios  usually  existing  on  work 
of  this  type.  The  Corps  has  adhered  closely  to  the  established  schedule  of  monthly  earn- 
ings except  in  the  few  instances  on  permanent  buildings  where  the  law  requires  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  be  paid. 


Employment 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  one  of  the  first  Federal  agencies  to  start  activities 
imder  the  Works  Program,  getting  its  program  under  way  in  July  1935.  By  the  end  of  that 
month  a  total  of  623  persons  were  employed.  The  number  at  work  mounted  rapidly  diu-ing 
the  next  four  months,  and  reached  a  peak  of  17,173 
persons  on  November  30,  1935.   Since  that  period  the 
number  of  workers  has  dropped  until,  at  the  end  of 
May,  a  total  of  13,125  persons  were  employed.  At 
no  time  during  the  interim  between  November  and  May 
30  was  the  employment  less  than  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  data  presented  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page  show  that  employment  was  fairly  constant  once 
the  program  was  thoroughly  under  way.  The  decrease 
since  December  was  caused  partly  by  weather  conditions, 
and  failure  to  increase  with  the  coming  of  spring  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  projects  were  being  completed 

rapidly.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  QUARTERMASTER 

YCAREHOllSE 
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KTMBIB  ON  PERSONS  IMPLOYED  ON  QUART EFMA.STER 
CORPS  PROJECTS,    BY  REIiIEF  STATUS 

July  1935  to  May  1936 

Booluding  AamlnistratiTe  Bnployeos 


From  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  July  1935 
imtil  the  end  of  Janioary  1936 
the  proportion  of  persons 
taken  from  relief  rolls  was 
at  all  times  at.  least   90  per- 
cent  of  the  total.     During  sub- 
sequent months  there  were 
slight  decreases  in  the  ratio 
until  finally,   at  the  end  of 
May,    it  dropped  to  82,6  per- 
cent.     This  decrease   is  attribut- 
ed to  the  fact  that,   as  the  proj- 
ects draw  to  a  close,    employment 
of  persons  from  relief  rol-le  falls 
off  much  more  rapidly  than  does 
employment  of  other  persons,   since 
the  work  of  skilled  laborers  and 
supervisory  employees   is  the   last 
to  be  completed. 


The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  been  successful  in  meeting  the  Works  Program  require- 
ment of  low  5ian-year  expenditures.     Although  no  current  project-by-project  figiires  are 
available  on  actual  man-year  cost,  the  folloTiring  table  7fhich  lists  the  estimated  and  actual 
figures   for  several  completed  projects   indicates  that   in  most  oases  actual  man-year  costs 
compare  favorably  with  those  originally  estimated  by  the  Corps.     Iflihile  these  projects  do  not 
represent  the  larger  and  perhaps  more   important  projects,   they  are  generally  typical  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,    and  can  serve  as  a  criterion  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  balance  of  the  work.     This  fact  is  further  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  man- 
years  of  employment  provided  as  of  Iv!:ay  23  and  the  Treasury  statement  of  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures as  of  tfi&Y  20,    (See  table  on  page   38).     A  total  of  10,385  man-years  of  employ- 
ment have  been  provided,   and  obligations   and   expenditures  have  amounted  to  $10,170,000  eoid 
$9,334,000,  respectively.     These  figiu-es   indicate  obligations  of  $934  per  man-year,   and 
actual  expenditures  of  $857. 


ag 

Rel 

ief 

Non-Relief 

Week  Endi] 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Persons 

of  Total 

Persons 

of  Total 

1935 

July 

27 

623 

561 

90.0 

62 

IC.O 

August 

31 

3,983 

3,795 

95.3 

188 

4.7 

September 

28 

10,269 

9,728 

94,7 

541 

5.3 

October 

26 

15,047 

14,272 

94,8 

775 

5.2 

November 

30 

17,173 

16,122 

93,9 

1,051 

6.1 

Deoanber 

28 

16,Q82 

15,810 

93,1 

1,172 

6.9 

1936 

January 

25 

16,918 

15,432 

91,2 

1,486 

8,8 

February 

29 

15,352 

13,242 

86.3 

2,110 

13,7 

March 

28 

14,557 

12,295 

84.5 

2,262 

15.5 

April 

25 

14,600 

12,311 

84.3 

2,209 

15,7 

May 

30 

13,125 

10,836 

82.6 

2,289 

17,4 

Man-Year 

Cost 

ES7D.IAT2D  AJ-TD  ACTUAL.  >.:AN-YEAR  COST  OF  TYPICAL 
COlThVTWi  aUARTEFilASTSR  CORPS  PROJECTS 


Net 

Estimated 

Actual 

Location  of  Project 

Type  of 

'i.'ork 

Allo- 

1-Ian-Year 

llan-Year 

cation 

Cost 

Cost 

Arkansas 

Car.p  Pike 

Railroad  trf.ck  improvonent 

$17,700 

$694 

$569 

n 

Fort  Shiith 

Canetery  improvement 

2,000 

575 

476 

Little  Rock 

Aiiport   improvement 

2,000 

694 

710 

Dela-piare 

Fort  D-apont 

Building  repair 

12,040 

572 

948 

Florida 

St,  Augustine 

Cemetery  improvement 

1,000 

471 

500 

Georgia 

Andersonville 

n                                   H 

4,933 

471 

428 

n 

Marietta 

Heat  and  electricity  distri- 

bution systsTi  improvement 

400 

762 

899 

n 

n 

Cemetery  inqjro vanent 

5,000 

471 

480 

Indiana 

New  Albany 

M                            n 

4,450 

785 

810 

Io7»a 

Des  Itoines 

Building  repair 

50,000 

816 

974 

llevr  Jersey 

Beverly 

Cemeterv  improvement 

3,500 

702 

853 

n                 H 

Camp  Dix 

^■ascellaneous  Improvanents 

3,900 

870 

886 

H                n 

1*          n 

Miscellaneous  repairs 

90,000 

790 

1,004 

llffir  York 

Fort  Tilden 

n                             It 

9,000 

995 

801 

Completed  Projects 

Eighty-one  of  the   247  Quai-termaster  Corps  projects  had  been  completed  by  May  30 
at  a  totr.l  cost  of  $854,399,     The  distribution  of  these  projects  by  States   is  shown  in  the 

following  tacle.     Although  the  completed  projects   are   in  most  cases  among  the   sr.ialler  m 
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th«  group  they  ar«  oharaotsrlstlo  of  the  general  nature  of  the  irork  projeots  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps*     For  instanoe,  the  project  at  Fort  Des  Moines  for  mlsoellaneous  repair  and 
Improvement  InTolved  oonstruotlon  work  for  a  aemge  disposal  system;  painting  and  general 
repair  Tu>rk  on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings)    and  redeooratlon  of  the  inberior,    laying  of 

miffiER  AND  TOTIL  COST  OF  OaARTBRiaSTER  CORPS  PROJBCTS  OOMPIiETED,    BY  STiTES 

As  of  May  30,  1936* 


State 


Ntmbor 


Cogt 


State 


Nanber 


Total 
Cost 


TOTAL 


81 


$854,399 


Arkansas 

3 

10,998 

Arizona 

2 

11,784 

California 

3 

53,176 

Colorado 

1 

20,000 

Delawsre 

1 

12,040 

Florida 

2 

12,244 

Georgia 

6 

50,489 

niinoil  8 

4 

14,687 

Indiana 

2 

8,110 

Iowa 

2 

51,500 

Kansas 

1 

800 

Kentucky 

5 

34,640 

Louisiana 

5 

33,605 

^^aryland 

1 

250 

Usssaobusetts 

1 

15,038 

Michigan 

1 

10,000 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New  Jersey 

Nawyferk 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakorta 

Tennessee 

Tejcas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Hawaii 


2 

$       6,478 

3 

7,495 

1 

5,850 

2 

36,657 

5 

140,397 

9 

138,221 

3 

8,482 

1 

47,878 

1 

2,494 

2 

4,821 

1 

5,750 

3 

21,253 

2 

18,891 

1 

1,500 

3 

30,701 

38,170 


new  floors,  and  Installation  of  additional  showers  in  the  barracks*  On  a  project  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky,  tent  frames  and  concrete  tent  floors  were  oonstructed,  interiors  of  the  mess 
halls  were  painted,  windows  and  doors  were  repaired,  gravel  walks  were  resurfaced  and 
new  walks  constructed  from  the  main  paths  to  each  tent,  and  repairs  were  made  on  the  plumb- 
ing and  drainage  systems*  A  project  for  the  repair  of  boats  at  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon,  com- 
pleted on  March  25,  included  the  Installation  of  propeller  baskets,  adjustable  masts,  and 
a  complete  lighting  system.  Three  harbor  boats  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled;  all  worn 
and  broken  parts  of  the  motors  have  been  replaced  with  new  equipment.  Sliding  doors  have 
been  built  from  the  boat  house  and  the  tracks  leading  from  the  boat  house  into  the  water 
have  been  rebuilt  *  Switches  for  the  tracks  have  been  raised  out  of  the  water  and  placed 
even  with  the  tracks,  thus  making  the  tracks  usable  at  all  tides* 


AIRPORT  AND  ROAD  WORK  AT 
ARMY  POSTS 
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TIORKS  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 


The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  created  in  its  present  form  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, July  1,  1862,  for  the  primary  purposes  of  (1)  collecting  all  taxes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  imports,  and  (2)  regulating  traffic  in  certain  commodities.  The  taxes 
collected  under  the  first  item  may  be  divided  roughly  as  follows]   (a)  income  taxes, 
(b)  alcohol  taxes,  and  (o)  misoellaneouo  other  taxes.  Since  returns  are  made  by  individuals 
and  corporations  or  organizations  who  themselves  calculate  the  amount  of  taxes  for  which 
they  are  obligated,  an   examination  of  returns  must  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  order  to  correct  errors  or  to  prevent  wilful  evasions.  The  extent  of  such 
examination,  of  course,  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  staff  available. 

The  examining  function,  in  years  prior  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  had  been  confined  by  the  Income  Tax  Unit  to  the  investigation  of  individuals, 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  fiduciaries  making  returns  on  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
certain  fixed  amounts.  The  rules  of  selection  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  examination 
of  the  largest  number  of  returns  that  could  be  handled  by  the  regular  staff.  Thus,  of 
about  700,000  returns  sent  by  revenue  agents  each  year  for  attention  by  the  central  office, 
those  in  the  medium  and  lower  income  brackets,  nianbering  approximately  350,000,  went  to 
the  files  without  examination  of  8uay  sort.  This  method  of  selection  created  the  impression 
that  returns  from  the  same  taxpayers  were  examined  every  year. 

Similar  conditions  obtained  generally  in  the  administration  of  the  other  tsix 
units.  Payment  of  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  spirits  was  being  evaded  reguleu*ly  by 
bootleggers  and  illicit  distillers.  Since  the  regular  staff  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  was 
too  limited  for  the  detection  of  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  evasions,  investigation 
of  oases  was  undertaken  only  when  evidence  arose  justifying  it.  A  test  house-to-house 
canvass  revealed  an  appalling  number  of  illegal  operations  and  gave  credence  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  former  activity  in  the  prevention  of  evasion  was  extremely  inadequate. 

Collection  of  miscellaneous  excise  taxes  on  manufacturers'  goods  also  involved 
the  problem  of  delinquency  and  deliberate  evasion.  The  21  collection  districts,  covering 
the  20  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  ooimtry,  contained  about  209,000  organizations 
subject  to  the  payment  of  excise  taxes,  representing  a  large  majority  of  the  total  number 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.   Lack  of  personnel  and  money  made  impossible  the  investigation 
of  any  oases  except  those  where  evidence  specifically  justified  it. 


Recognizing  this  situation,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  submitted  to  the 
National  Emergency  Council  application  for  funds  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
to  institute  (1)  an  examination  of  income  and  income  tax  retvirns  of  1934  to  cost 
$1,577,894,  (2)  a  retail  liquor  dealers  inspection  to  cost  ♦1,086,941,  and  (3)  an  investi- 
gation of  miscellaneous  tax  delinquencies  to  cost  $2,448,291.  In  submittal,  the  Bureau 

expressed  the  belief  that  each 
PRESIDENTIAL  AUjOCATIONS  FOR  BUREAU  OF 
INTERN&L  REVENUE  PROJECTS 


As  of  May  29,  1936 


' ' 

Original 

1 

Presidential 

Net 

Project 

Allocations 

Rescissions 

Allocations 

TOTAL 

$5,113,126 

$1,441,538 

$3,671,588 

Income  Tax 

T^-yami.rifl.+.i  nn 

1,577,894 

801,489 

776,405 

Retail  Liquor 

Dealers  Inspection 

1,086,941 

166,758 

920,183 

Miscellaneous  Tax 

Investigation 

2,448,291 

473,291 

1,975,000 

of  the  three  projects  would  re- 
cover, in  delinquent  and  de- 
ficient taxes,  an  amount  greatly 
in  excess  of  its  cost.   In  the 
case  of  the  examination  of  in- 
come and  income  tax  returns,  it 
was  felt  that  the  project  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  suspicion 
that  personal  discrimination 
occasioned  the  investigation  of 
the  same  cases  every  year. 

On  July  31,  1936,  the 
President  approved  the  projects 
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as  submitted.  Warremts  ooimter signed  by  the  Comptroller  General  on  August  2,  and  Advices 
of  Allocation  issued  on  August  6,  made  $5,113,126  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
three  projects.  Subsequent  rescissions  brought  the  net  allocation  down  to  f3, 671, 588  by 
May  29,  1936. 

Operations  were  begun  on  both  the  retail  liquor  dealers  inspection  and  the 
investigation  of  miscellaneous  tax  delinquencies  on  August  16,  1935,  iriiile  the  examination 
of  income  and  income  tax  returns  of  1934  got  under  way  about  two  weeks  later.  The  require- 
ment that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  personnel  employed  on  projects  financed  by  funds  from 
the  ERA  Act  must  be  taken  from  relief  rolls  precluded  the  employment  of  experienced  oper- 
atives iriio  would  be  immediately  capable  of  assuming  the  duties  and  responsibilities  re- 
quired in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  It  became  apparent  that  persons  available  for  om- 
ployment  must  necessarily  be  trained.  A  rigorous  character  investigation  of  each  worker 
was  also  deemed  essential  since  the  work  would  be  highly  confidential  and  would  offer 
infinite  opportunities  for  dishonest  practices.  The  first  three  weeks  after  the  initiation 
of  the  program  were  therefore  devoted  to  these  preparatory  activities  and  consequently 
actual  work  was  not  in  full  swing  on  all  three  projects  until  about  October  1. 

The  procedure  being  followed  in  the  examination  of  income  and  income  taxes  in- 
volves operations  identical  to  the  methods  used  in  the  regular  examination  of  the  selected 
oases.  This  includes  the  examination  of  the  accounts  and  records  of  each  individual  or 
organization  and  the  checking  of  calculations  made  on  the  return,  both  as  to  mathematical 
accuracy  and  as  to  compliance  with  laws  governing  the  payment  of  income  taxes.   It  is 
apparent  that  each  operative  must  necessarily  possess  ability  as  an  acoountajit  and  must 
also  be  conversant  with  the  above-mentioned  laws. 

The  development  of  procedure  for  the  miscellaneous  tax  investigation  was  much 
less  stereotyped  than  in  the  case  of  income  taxes.  It  necessitated  preparing  lists  of 
manufaotxirers  of  each  article  subject  to  payment  of  excise  taxes,  as  well  as  devising  a 
means  of  checking  places  of  amusement  and  of  other  public  entertainment  liable  for  payment 
of  admission  taxes.  The  project  was  undertaken  in  the  20  largest  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country.  City  directories,  classified  sections  of  the  telephone  directory,  trade 
journals,  and  any  other  available  sources  of  information  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  lists  of  taxable  institutions  located  in  these  areas.  The  books  of  each  con- 
cern so  listed  were  then  examined  and  a  report  was  made  on  the  findings.  TWhen  evidence  of 
evasion  or  deficiency  is  found,  it  is  referred  for  disposal  to  the  central  office  in 
Washington  through  the  district  collector. 

The  retail  liquor  dealers  inspection  program  was  made  necessary  by  the  prevalence, 
since  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  of  bootlegging  and  other  violations  of  the  laws 
governing  payment  of  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  spirits.  This  project  involves  the 
inspection  of  every  retail  dea.ler  in  alcoholic  beverages  situated  in  all  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  population  in  the  United  States.  Before  work  was  started  on  this  phase  of 
the  Bureau's  program,  it  was  necessary  vo   tram  the  prospective  operatives  in  the  use  of 
an  apparatus  which  tests  liquor  for  artificial  coloring  and  alcoholic  content,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  basic  law  violations  which  they  might  be  expected  to  detect.  The  work  in- 
volves a  virtual  house-to-house  type  of  canvass  in  which  agents,  working  in  pairs,  inspect 
every  establishment  in  their  assigned  territory  that  is  known  to  sell  or  is  suspected  of 
selling  alcoholic  beverages  or  spirits.  Tests  are  run  to  verify  statements  made  on 
containers  or  attached  thereto,  and  containers  are  examined  for  the  presence  of  stamps 
indicating  payment  of  legal  tax. 

Funds  Reoovered 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  program  of  the  Bureau  is  an  outstanding  success. 
The  tabulation  on  the  next  page  shows  the  amount  of  delinquent  or  deficient  taxes  collected 
and  the  obligations  incurred  in  operation  for  eaoh  of  the  projects  by  months. 


BUREAU  OF  INTERNil  REVENUE  PROJECTS 
COLLECTTIONS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
October  1935  to  May  1936 
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Uonth 


Total 

AraDunt  Amount 

Collected       Obligated 


Income  Tax 
Examination 


Retail  Liquor  Deal-      Nliscellaneoufl  Tax 

ers  Inspection  Inyestigation 

AnjDimt  Amount  Amomt  Amount 


Amount  Amount 

Collected     Obligated       Collected     Obli.^ated       Colleoted       Obligated 


TCTAL         $  5,033,000  $  3,059,000       $  1,111,000  $  664,000       $  906,000  $  776,000       $  3,016,000  $  1,619,000 


1935 


October  A/ 

540,000 

756,000 

78,000 

164,000 

224,000 

190,000 

238,000 

402,000 

NoTember 

430,000 

305,000 

132,000 

67,000 

145,000 

72,000 

153,000 

166,000 

Deo ember 

1,115,000 

343,000 

141,000 

76,000 

87,000 

86,000 

887,000 

181,000 

1936 
j'anuary 

489,000 

324,000 

140,000 

72,000 

97,000 

82,000 

252,000 

170,000 

February- 

467,000 

321,000 

142,000 

70,000 

80,000 

80,000 

245,000 

171,000 

March 

650,000 

352,000 

128,000 

76,000 

91,000 

91,000 

431,000 

185,000 

April 

578,000 

343,000 

175,000 

74,000 

93,000 

90,000 

310,000 

179,000 

May 

764,000 

315,000 

175,000 

65,000 

89,000 

85,000 

500,000 

165,000 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  R8venue. 

a/    Includes  amaunts  for  Septanber,  reported  in  October t 

The  month  of  Septembar  1935  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
personnel  for  work.  Normal  obligations  were  incurred  during  that  month  but  returns  were 
low.  In  the  succeeding  two  months  this  condition  changed,  as  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  so  that  by  the  first  week  in  November  actual  receipts  had  reached  the  level  of 
obligations  incurred. 
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Of  the  three  projects,  the  most 
remunerative  is  the  miscellaneous  tax 
investigation.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
project  through  May  29,  1936,  this  unit 
had  assessed  a  total  of  $11,129,000  in 
unpaid  taxes  on  misoellaneous  articles, 
admissions,  etc.,  and  had  collected 
$3,016,000  of  the  assessments  at  a  total 
cost  of  $1,619,000.  The  income  tax 
examination  through  the  same  date  had 
produced  $1,645,000  in  assessments,  of 
which  sum  $1,111,000  had  been  agreed  to 
by  taxpayers  and  has  been  or  will  be 
colleoted.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 
$664,000.  Added  revenue  from  the  retail 
liquor  dealers  inspection  amounted  to 
$906,000,  all  of  which  was  colleoted 
Immediately  upon  assessment.  For  this 
work,  $776,000  had  been  obligated. 
Assessments  made  by  operatives  for  all 
three  projects  totalled  $13,680,000, 
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of  which  45,033,000  has  been  collected.  The  balance  of  $8,647,000  which  remains  to  be  re- 
covered is  now  subject  to  consideration  in  Washington.  The  Bureau  anticipates  eventual 
collection  of  about  70  percent  of  the  amount  in  question. 

Employment 

The  original  applications  for  funds  with  which  to  conduct  these  projects  estimated 
an  average  daily  employment  of  about  4,000  persons  for  the  duration  of  work.  However,  due 
to  difficulties  in  securing  and  training  personnel  from  relief  rolls,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  nvnnber  employed  has  averaged  about  3,400  persons,  of  whom  an  average 
of  3,185  have  been  taken  from  relief  rolls.  The  90  percent  relief  personnel  requirement 
has  been  consistently  observed,  the  average  percentage  over  the  life  of  the  job  being 
about  94  percent  relief  labor.  Security  wages,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Executive  order  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  have  been  paid  in  all  but  a  few 
isolated  cases  where  circumstances  necessitated  exemption.  The  cost  of  operation  to  d.ite 
of  approximately  |1,080  per  man-year  of  employment  is  considerably  lower  than  the  esti- 
mated figure  of  about  $1.,270  contained  in  the  project  application. 

Results  of  these  operations  are  expected  to  be  very  valuable  to  the  Bureau  in 
the  future.  Prior  to  their  initiation,  the  merits  of  a  minute  examination  of  tax  returns 
were  imdetermined.  Since  these  investigations  have  been  proved  to  be  self-supporting, 
data  may  be  submitted  in  defense  of  requests  for  a  continued  appropriation  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Its  continuation  may  be  particularly  desirable  because  of  the  anticipated 
salutary  effect  on  the  attitude  of  taxpayers  irtio  have  hitherto  escaped  investigation. 
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NEW  ORDERS  AND  NOTICES 


Scheduling  of  Construotlon  Projects 

In  order  to  schedule  work  properly  during  the  period  of  favorable  weather  that 
may  be  experienced  during  the  next  six  months.  State  Administrators  were  asked  in  General 
Letter  No.  26,  issued  May  4,  to  survey  all  construction  projects  in  operation  to  make  sure 
that  sponsors  of  such  projects  had  provided,  in  each  case,  adequate  and  up-to-date  plans 
to  enable  satisfactory  scheduling  of  operation.  The  letter  states  that  a  work  schedule, 
an  employment  schedule,  and  a  materials  schedule  should  be  prepared  for  each  project, 
listing  the  major  items  of  work  to  be  done  and  showing  for  each  the  estimated  dates  for 
the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  the  operation.  Furthermore,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  these  schedules  are  being  followed  and  that  work  is  being  done  in  accordance 
with  good  engineering  and  construction  practice. 

Monthly  Apportionment  of  Funds  to  Projects 

In  order  to  free  funds  which  were  tied  up  in  individual  project  allotments,  \WA 
Letter  194,  issued  May  7,  provides  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  may  now  plan  the 
use  of  its  funds  according  to  monthly  operation  estimates  for  each  district,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  an  initial  allotment  to  individual  projects  representing  the  cost  of  project 
completion* 

Under  the  new  system  of  allotment.  State  Treasury  Accoimts  Offices  have  been 
authorized  to  transfer  all  vmenoumbered  balances  of  existing  allotments  to  an  unallotted 
authorization  account.  The  procedure  provides  that  the  State  Administrator  issue  monthly 
to  the  Treasury  Aocoimts  Office  an  Advice  of  Budgetary  Apportionment  to  each  district  within 
the  State  covering  the  amount  apportioned  for  one  month's  operation.   The  district  TUPA 
Director  thereafter  issues  the  Treasury  Accounts  and  Deposits  Form  A-3c,  covering  allot- 
ments for  the  month  to  each  individual  work  project.  This  new  procedure  makes  liquid  funds 
which  were  formerly  frozen  on  a  project  completion  basis. 

Control  of  operation  of  individual  projects  and  planning  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  will  continue  on  the  present  basis,  since  7IPA  Form  701,  Statement  of  Allotment 
Detail,  must  still  be  issued  by  the  State  Administrator  before  initial  work  may  begin  on  a 
project.  This  authorization  statement  covers  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  a  project 
or  the  useful  economic  unit  thereof  that  is  selected  for  operation. 

Relations  with  Workers 

A  statement  regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in 
its  relationship  with  workers  was  issued  to  the  field  offices  on  May  11,  in  General  Letter 
No.  28.  Discriminatory  practices  that  may  operate  to  work  hardship  on  persons  because  of 
their  beliefs,  organizational  activities,  or  affiliations  ai-e  prohibited.  Where  investi- 
gations are  required,  such  matters  will  be  handled  by  the  Division  of  Investigation  of  the 
Federal  Works  Progress  Administration.  This  letter  further  stated  that  when  protection  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  WPA  activities,  it  should  be  secured  from  the  regular  police 
force  in  the  locality  and  that  '<VPA  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  armed 
guards . 

WPA  Education  Classes  Preparing  Persons  for  Civil  Service  Examinations 

In  the  conduct  of  TNPA  education  classes.  State  Administrators  were  advised  in 
General  Letter  No.  32,  issued  May  23,  to  take  particular  care  that  no  officer  or  employee  of 
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the  Adminiftration  shall  direc-fely  or  indirectly  be  concerned  in  any  manner  with  the 
instruction  of  any  person  with  a  view  to  special  preparation  for  the  examinations  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

TtPA  Property  Lost  or  Damaged 

Y/hen  WPA  property  is  damaged  or  lost  through  the  fault  of  a  person  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  State  Administrators  were  advised  by  WPA  Letter 
19B,    issued  May  25,  to  make  a  written  demand  for  settlement  upon  such  persons  or  the  company 
in  which  insurance  is  carried. 

Advice  from  the  General  Counsel  should  be  sought  in  oases  where  ITIPA  employees  are 
responsible  for  the  damage  or  loss  of  WPA  property.  Upon  advice  of  the  General  Covinsel  the 
demand  for  recovery  should  be  made  from  the  employee.  Security  wage  workers,  however,  are 
exempt  from  such  demands. 
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NOTES  OK  THE  PROGRESS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AGENCIES 


SUMMARY 

Federal  Agencies,  other  than  VJPA  and  CCC,  present  a  somewhat  different  picture 
under  the  Works  Program  than  does  the  Works  Progress  Administration.   Their  activities  fre- 
quently operate  under  contract  rather  than  force  account  and  therefore  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  get  under  way.   In  additiori,  many  of  their  projects  are  large  in  scope  and 
require  considerable  time  for  completion.  Through  May  29,  1936  these  agencies  had  received, 
from  the  ERA  Act  funds,  total  allocations  for  work  projects  simounting  to  approximately 
11,319,000,000.  Although  this  total  is  almost  as  great  as  that  allocated  for  WPA  projects, 
only  165,934  man-years  of  employment  had  been  provided  through  May  23,  1936  as  compared 
with  1,293,000  man-years  for  WPA. 

The  work  of  the  agencies  that  are  participating  in  the  Works  Prograia,  exclusive 
of  TBPA  and  CCC,  may  be  divided  into  three  broad  categories:   First,  projects  which  are  a 
continuation  of  the  long  range  program  of  the  operating  agency  (here  may  be  cited  the 
irrigation  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  flood  control  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  road  building  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads).   Second,  pro- 
grams of  tvi-de  scope  embodying  principles  which  are  nev/  to  Governmental  activities  (under 
this  heading  may  be  included  the  varied  housing  construction  projects  of  the  Public  "nVorks 
Administration,  the  rural  resettlement  and  reliabilitation  programs  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  and  the  construction  of  rural  transmission  and  distribution  lines  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administre.tionj  the  CCC  vrould  also  fall  in  tMs  category).   Third, 
projects  smaller  in  scope  than  the  first  two  groups  mentioned,  involving  the  general  improve- 
ment of  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  e.g.^  statistical  research  and  tax  collection 
projects,  repairs  to  Federal  buildings,  improvement  of  lighthouses,  military  cemeteries,  etc. 

In  analyzing  the  mam-year  cost  data  of  these  Federal  agencies,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  projects  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  those  falling  into  the  first  two  classes 
cited  above,  necessarily  involve  a  higher  man-year  cost  than  the  small,  quickly  completed 
projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Further,  with  regard  to  man-year  cost,  the 
correct  figure  is  not  available  until  a  project  is  completed,  since  such  items  as  land  pur- 
chases, advance  material  purchases,  and  the  like,  distort  the  expenditures  of  funds.   In 
most  instances,  however,  the  true  man-year  cost  viill  probably  lie  somewhere  between  the  ob- 
ligations per  maji-year  ejid  the  expenditures  per  man-year.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
these  data  by  agencies. 

In  several  cases  the  man-year  figures  have  been  omitted  from  this  table  because 
familiarity  with  the  agencies'  programs  indicates  that  they  would  not  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  activities  being  conducted.   This  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  several  causes. 
For  example,  if  a  program  has  just  started,  little  employment  will  have  been  provided,  and 
yet  considerable  funds  may  have  been  obligated  for  advance  purchases  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  If  a  program  includes  the  purchase  of  land,  this  expenditure  will  distort 
the  figures.   If  aji  agency  is  conducting  a  major  portion  of  its  work  by  contract,  the  obli- 
gations vri.ll  cover  the  entire  contract  amount  whereas  actual  expenditures  may  as  yet  be 
little  or  nothing. 

A  brief  exami^nation  of  the  accompanying  table  indicates  that  of  the  31  agencies 
for  which  man-year  figures  are  given,  16  show  obligations  of  $1,000  or  less  per  man-year, 
10  show  obligetions  from  $1,000  to  $1,400,  and  5  range  from  $1,400  to  |4,600  per  man-year. 
As  for  actual  expenditures  per  man-year,  23  agencies  report  these  to  be  $1,000  or  less, 
4  are  between  $1,000  and  $1,400,  and  the  remaining  4  are  between  $1,400  and  $2,900.   It 
will  be  noted  that  except  in  &  few  instances  the  figures  are  well  wi-thin  $1,400  per  man- 
year. 

An  agency-by-agency  report  of  the  Works  Program  activities  of  the  Federal  agencies 
follows . 
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OBLIGATIOKS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  AGENCIES  WITH  VfORK  PROJECTS,  OOHER  TEAN  CCC  AND  WPA 

May  1936 


C\»nulative  Qnployment 
Through  May  23,   1936 

Obli- 

*** 

Man-Weeks 

Obligations  and 
Expenditures 

gated! 
Per 

depended 

Agonoy 

Relief 

as  Total 

Per 

Percent        Man- 

Through  Maj 

'  20.   1936 

Man- 

Man- 

Total       0 

f  Total    Years 

Obligations  Expenditures 

Year 

Year 

DEPJ'.RTWENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

2.351.188 

V 

45*.215.lV 

$410,179,011  $135,637,924 

Agricultural  Engineering 

507 

93 

9.7 

7,150 

6,891  $     737  $     710 

Animal  Industry 

30,653 

81 

589.5 

815,693 

572,926 

1,384 

972 

10,555 

94 

203.0 

189,587 

129,984 

934 

640 

Dairy  Industry 

444 

91 

8.5 

2,990 

2,990 

352 

352 

Entomology  and  Plant  auarantino 

628,032 

93 

12,077.5 

10,345,312 

8,547,100 

857 

708 

Extension  Service 

253 

90 

4.9 

3,898 

3,582 

796 

731 

Forest  Service 

661,084 

90 

12,713.2 

21,954,731 

12,318,789 

1,727 

969 

Plant  Industry 

2,639 

95 

50.7 

38,951 

36,496 

768 

720 

Public  Roads 

- 

^ 

— 

361,968,278 

101,174,294 

- 

- 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

1,016,498 

78 

19,548.0 

14,841,807 

12,835,129 

759 

657 

Vfeather  Bureau 

523 

95 

10.1 

10,614 

9,743 

1,051 

965 

ALLEf  DVffiLLING  AUTHORITY 

107 

17 

2.1 

4,825 

3,445 

DEPAR-aOOT  OF  COJAIERCE 

303.557 

5.837.7 

6.245.413 

5.136.938 

Census 

^43|l6l 

74 

5,637.7 

6,101,180 

S;02^l086 

1,082 

892 

Fisheries 

8,990 

95 

172.9 

103,540 

75,917 

599 

439 

Lighthouses 

1,043 

99 

20.1 

19,003 

18,253 

945 

908 

Standards 

363 

0 

7.0 

21,690 

13,688 

3,099 

1,953 

DEPART!,iENT  OF  INTERIOR 

916.873 

17.632.0 

49.540.464 

16.681.968 

Alaska  Road  Coonission 

6,048 

68 

ll6.i 

606,000 

546,242 

— 

— 

Bituninous  Coal  Connission 

790 

0 

15.2 

48,356 

43,019 

3,181 

2,830 

Office  of  Education 

13,900 

91 

267.3 

321,025 

201,659 

1,201 

754 

Geological  Survey 

761 

99 

14.6 

10,242 

7,763 

702 

532 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

4,710 

95 

90.6 

206,892 

52,956 

- 

- 

National  Part  Service 

387 

38 

7.4 

6,392 

3,103 

864 

419 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin. 

674,217 

93 

12,965.7 

7,058,456 

3,654,870 

544 

282 

Bureau  of  RecTamation 

205,677 

9 

3,955.3 

41,095,066 

12,082,447 

- 

— 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

584 

100 

11.2 

9,009 

9,009 

804 

804 

Temporary  Government  of  Virgin  Islands 

9,799 

96 

188,4 

179,026 

80,900 

950 

429 

DEPARKOnJT  OF  LABOR 

33.572 

645.7 

654.113 

627.429 

tftiited  States  Qnployment  Service 

28,400 

80 

546.2 

536;4(56 

5i4;343 

986 

978 

Iianigration  and  Naturalization 

5,172 

92 

99.5 

115,707 

93,086 

1,163 

936 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

NiVY  DEPART5.IENT 
Yards  and  Docks 

PUBLIC  '.VORES  AmmHSTRATION 
Housing 
Non-Federal 

RESETTLIl-Q2iT  ABfmilSTRATION 

RLTIAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AmiTfCSTRATTOII 

TRltASURY  DEPARTIviENT 

Jhited  States  Coast  Guard 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  b/ 
Proourecient  Division 
Public  Health  Service 

VETERANS'   AIMtNISTRATION 

TIAR  DEPARTMENT 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


3,633       90 


69.9 


190,989 


117,964     2,732     1,688 


604,538 

91 

11,625.7 

14,859,046 

12,573,859 

1,278 

1,082 

1.592.684 

57,254 

1,535,430 

1,179,062 

56 

22,674.3 

3,126 

53 

60.1 

473,954 

474,259 

306.311 

20,388 

167,828 

7,714 

110,381 

75 
94 
80 
89 

5.890.5 
392.1 

3,227.4 
148.3 

2,122.7 

8.995.44a 
2,667,6^9 
3,766,862 
192,793 
2,368,114 

6,.885,840 
1,106,392 
3.411.011 
174,956 
2,193,481 

1,167 
1,300 
1,116 

1,057 
1,180 
1,033 

44,004 

93 

846.2 

876,188 

789,962 

1,035 

934 

1,966.433 

1,400,340 

566,093 

77 
90 

37.816.0 
26,929.6 
10,886.4 

132.145.598 

121,975,599 

10.169,999 

77.559.050 

68' 225, 655 

9,333,997 

4,529 
934 

2,533 
857 

a/    Exolusire  of  Public  Roads. 

B/    Includes  figures  for  Secretary's  Office. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Animal  Industry 

Rescissions  on  April  8  of  $601,900  from  the  cattle  fever  tick  eradication  proj- 
ect and  $10,000  from  the  liver  fluke  control  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry- 
brought  their  allocations  down  to  $827,100  and  $190,000,  respectively.  Nearly  90  percent 
of  the  1,469  persons  employed  by  this  Bureau  dur3jig  the  last  week  in  May  were  at  work 
on  the  cattle  fever  tick  eradication  project,  -which  reports  the  follovdng  progress  up 
to  that  period: 

Animals  treated 

1,291,533  cattle  inspected  or  dipped 

143,442  horses  and  mules  inspected  or  dipped 
4,951,750  cattle  reinspected 

935,546  horses  and  mules  reinspected 

Construction  and  repair  -work 

631  dipping  -vats  built 

614  dipping  vats  repaired 

207  miles  of  barbed--mire  fence  constructed 

96  cattle  road  guards  constructed 

14  pens  with  inspection  chutes  constructed 
241  miles  of  fence  repaired 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Projects  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  diseases  and  insects  harmful  to 
vegetation  were  in  operation  in  42  States  and  were  employing  23,067  persons  during  the 
last  week  in  May,  an  increase  of  30  percent  over  the  number  employed  at  the  end  of  April. 
An  additional  25  percent  increase  is  anticipated  during  June  due  to  seasonal  influences. 

For  this  -vxork  the  Bureau  of  En-tomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  now  has  allo- 
cations amounting  to  $12,769,198,  after  rescission  of  $2,540,619  by  the  President  on 
April  8.  As  of  Kay  30,  obligations  incurred  totalled  $10,659,345  while  expenditures 
(voucher  payments)  aggregated  $9,072,753. 

Forest  Service 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  Forest  Service  -was  operating  its  forest  protection  and 
development  work  in  45  States  and  the  District  of  Colvimbia,  giving  employment  to  19,918 
persons,  or  3,769  more  than  on  April  25. 

Optioris  on  lernd  purchases  valued  at  $902,376,  approved  by  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  on  April  2,  brought  the  total  value  of  approved  options  tip  to 
$11,120,017  and  the  acreage  "to  approximately  2,750,000.  The  total  amount  provided  for 
this  purpose  is  $11,125, 000.  Out  of  its  total  allocation  of  $24,952,500,  by  May  29 
the  Forest  Service  had  obligated  $22,139,163  and  expended  $12,803,056. 

Plant  Industry 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  completed  4  of  its  11  projects .  The  location, 
da-be  ©f  completion,  and  actual  costs  were  as  follows: 

Date  of  Cost  of  Cost  of 

Station  Completion  Labor  Materials 

Robson,  Louisiana  Deo.  31,  1935  $  635  $  364 

Tucumcari,  New  Ifoxico  Apr.  13,  1936  1,609  491 

Greeley,  Colorado  Apr.  13,  1936  6,200  2,799 

Fresno,  California  Apr.  15,  1936  3,500  1,500 
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A  rcBoiBBion  by  the  President  of  $3,007  from  its  North  Carolina  project  on  April  8  re- 
duced the  total  allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  $40,493.  The  seven  proj- 
ects still  under  iiay  employed  59  persons  (57  from  relief  rolls)  at  the  end  of  May  and 
were  within  a  month  of  completion. 

Public  Roads 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  conducting  three  separate  programs  ivith  funds 
provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935:  Works  Program  highway  proj- 
ects for  which  $200,000,000  has  been  allocated  ($5,000,000  for  engineering  and  adminis- 
trative expenses).  Works  Program  grade-crossing  projects  for  Tohioh  $199,621,865  is 
now  available($3,621,865  for  engineering  and  administrative  expenses),  and  Public 
Works  highway  construction  for  which  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  of  1936  in  accordance  with  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act 
of  Jime  1934. 

Works  Program  highvfay  projects  were  to  be  approved  only  if  one  man-year  of 
employment  was  provided  for  each  $1,400  allotted  to  the  States.  Because  intermediate 
ajid  high  type  highways  involve  the  utilization  of  heavy  machinery  and  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  materials,  the  man-year  cost  on  these  projects  is  much  higher  than  $1,400, 
To  make  this  type  of  project  feasible  under  this  limitation  an  alternate  plan  was  devised 
whereby  the  States  agreed  to  provide  employment  on  Works  Program  highway  projects  for  as 
many  men  as  needed,  and  to  employ  isnough  additional  men  -  out  of  other  than  ERA  funds  - 
on  regular  State-financed  or  Federal-aid  highway  work  to  bring  the  total  number  employed 
within  the  one-for-each-§l,400  requirement.  These  persons  were  to  be  secured  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  vdth  preference  given  to  relief  labor. 

In  providing  the  required  number  of  man-years  of  employment  States  were  allowed 
to  substitute  the  equivalent  number  of  man-hours  for  man-years  of  ivork,  on  the  basis 
of  1,560  man-hours  per  man-year.  If,  however,  the  minimum  tmges  established  by  a  State 
hi^vfay  department  were  such  as  to  make  possible  monthly  earnings  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  monthly  earnings  schedule  established  in  Executive  Order  No.  7046,  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  man-hours  per  month  might  be  stipulated  in  the  alternate  plan 
agreements. 

MAN-HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  UNDER  THE  WORK  PROGRAM  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Through  May  16 «  1936 


Type  of 
Project 


Total 


Relief 


Average                                                       Average 
Hourly  Hourly 
Man-Hours         Earnings     Earnings     Man-Hoxu's         Earnings       Earnings 
(Cents) (Cents) 


TOTAL 

Operations  financed 
by  ERA   funds 

1936  Public  Works 

highways  kf 
Works  Program 

Grade  Crossings 
Works  Program 
highways 

Operations  under 
alternate  plan  b/ 

Federal-aid  ~ 
highvrays 

State  highways 


78,381,918  $37,443,888   48     31,643,067  $13,009,883   41 


7,987,863    4,256,079   53 

9,386,950    5,121,594   55 

36,080.324   17,245,175   45 


16,345,497    8,003,468   49 
6,581,284    2,817,572   43 


758,038      359,832   47 

4,288,549    1,756,904   41 

19,368,674    7,813,225   40 


3,771,375    1,709,004   46 
3,456,431    1,370,918   40 


a/  Does  not  include  figures  from  August  1,  1935  to  November  23,  1935. 

B/  Applicable  under  jrules  governing  expenditures  of  Works  Program  highway  funds. 
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By  the  end  of  May  employment  under  the  regular  programs  and  under  the  alternate 
plan  had  reached  a  total  of  222,290  persons,  an  increase  of  45  percent  over  the  number 
employed  on  April  25.  A  total  of  78,381,918  man-hours  of  work  had  been  provided  by  May 
15  at  an  average  hourly  wage  rate  of  48  cents  and  with  a  total  payroll  of  $37,443,888, 
A  breakdown  of  these  amounts  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  on  the  preceding  page,  which 
gives  the  man-hours  and  earnings  on  each  type  of  program  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  and  indicates  the  share  attributable  to  relief  labor.  The  State  Highway 
Commission  in  each  State  has  established  minimum  hourly  rates  for  unskilled,  intermediate, 
and  skilled  classifications  of  labor. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  conducting  131  demonstration  projects  on  private 
lands  in  40  States  and  11  such  projects  on  Federal  lands  in  5  States.   Thirteen  experimental 
stations  and  46  nurser;-  projects  are  also  in  operation.  Dv.e   to  local  differences  in  soil 
condition  and  topography,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  cost  per  acre  of  the 
various  types  of  soil  treatment.   Reports  received  to  date,  haweve^r ,    indicate  considerable 
variation  in  these  costs,  particularly  in  gully  control  vrork.   The  cost  per  acre  in  this 
type  of  vjork  tends  to  run  higher  than  in  either  terracing  or  contour  furrovdng. 

A  Presidential  allocation  on  IJIay  21  of  $770,100  for  erosion  projects  in  34 
States  increased  total  funds  available  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  $18,606,116, 
Obligations  incurred  through  May  29  eonounted  to  $15,215,640,  leaving  an  unobligated 
balance  of  §3,390,476.  Emploj'ment  during  May  showed  a  gradual  decline  each  week,  reaching 
a  total  of  26,965  persons  by  the  end  of  May. 

Other  Bureaus 

Three  bureaus  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  completed  all  the  work 
projects  for  which  funds  were  made  available  to  them.  Of  the  $3,000  allocated  for  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry's  project  at  Levri-sburg;,  Tennessee,  75  percent  vras  spent  for 
labor  and  25  percent  for  materials,  resulting  in  a  man-year  cost  of  only  $352.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  averaged  about  $700  per  man-year  on  its  projects  in 
Alabama  ($3,195  allocation)  and  Mississippi  ($3,966  allocation).  The  final  accounting 
on  the  Extension  Service's  $4,066  project  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  snowed  that  7,728  man- 
hours  of  employment  had  been  provided  at  a  man-year  cost  of  $731.  Material  costs  on 
this  project  were  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total.  The  Extension  Service  also  has 
under  its  supervision  the  distribution  of  ;#2,000,000  to  the  States  in  the  Southern  Great 
Plains  areas  for  wind  erosion  control. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  operating  30  project  units  in  North  Dakota.  Of 
these,  all  but  three  are  in  the  final  stages  of  construction.   The  allocation  for  this 
project  was  reduced  to  $247,289  by  a  Presidential  rescission  of  $19,000  on  April  8. 
During  the  last  week  of  May,  643  persons  (608  of  whom  were  from  relief  rolls)  were  em- 
ployed by  this  Bureau.   In  addition  to  this  work  project,  the  Biological  Survey  also 
received  a  land  purchase  allocation  of  $950,000  on  February  12  which  was  reduced  by 
5p450,000  on  April  21.  Although  legal  difficulties  have  thus  far  delayed  the  purchase 
of  land,  it  is  now  expected  that  options  will  be  taken  within  a  month. 

The  long  range  weather  forecast  project  being  conducted  by  the  vreather  B'- reau 
is  now  about  half  finished.  The  original  allocation  of  $17,700  for  this  project  ims  re- 
duced by  55,146  on  April  8.  Vfork  has  not  yet  started  on  the  Bureau's  $5,000  project  for 
the  repair  of  river  gauges  damaged  by  floods,  because  supplementary  funds  for  materials 
have 'not  yet  been  obtained. 

ALLKY  DVKLLING  AUTHORITY 

On  May  15,  $9,806  of  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority's  original  §200,000  allo- 
cation was  rescinded  by  the  President.  The  allocation  to  the  Authority  is  being  used 
in  four  activities.  The  first  consists  of  the  demolition  of  10  alley  dwellings,  repair 
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of  2  alley  non-resident  structures,  and  construction  of  17  one-car  garages.  Repair 
work  has  started  ^vith  relief  laborj  the  demolition  work  is  in  operation  under  contract,- 
and  plans  and  specifications  on  the  new  construction  work  are  awaiting  final  approval 
by  the  appropriate  District  of  Columbia  authorities. 

Another  activity  involves  the  remodeling  and  renovating  of  11  existing  alley 
dwellings  and  the  construction  of  12  new  one-family  row  divellings.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  repair  work,  and  the  new  constriiction  work  is  expected  to  start  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  most  expensive  unit  of  the  program  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  low- 
rent  apartment  house,  plans  for  which  are  in  the  final  stages.  The  fourth,  a  small  unit 
involving  the  grading  of  a  cleared  site  formerly  occupied  by  a  sub-standard  dwelling, 
has  been  completed  by  relief  vrorkers.  The  space  is  to  be  used  temporarily  as  a  school 
garden. 

On  IJIay  29  a  total  of  14  persons  were  employed  on  the  entire  project.  Because 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  relief  workers,  9  of  these  persons  were  drawn  from 
non-relief  sources. 


DEPARTMEi-lT  OF  COliE/jiSCE 
Census 

'rhe  Burepv  of  the  Cersus  reported  a  reduction  in  personnel  of  2,391  betvxer;  April 
25  and  llay  SO  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  work  in  some  localities.  Most  of  this 
loss  was  sustained  on  the  Census  of  Business  project  which  has  now  collected  more  than 
3,000,000  of  the  3,500,000  proposed  schedules.   It  is  expected  that  the  remaining  sched- 
ules will  have  been  collected  by  June  30,  occasioning  a  further  sharp  reduction  in 
personnel.  Tabulation  of  the  schedules  and  publication  of  results  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1937, 

The  Alphabetical  Index  project,  which  involves  the  transfer  to  a  card  index  of 
information  as  to  netme,  age,  and  birth  date  of  individuals  enumerated  in  the  Population 
Census  of  1900,  is  now  about  half  finished.  The  work  of  transferring  the  information  to 
cards  is  practically  complete,  but  checking  the  cards  and  arranging  them  in  alphabetical 
order  v;ill  require  the  services  of  about  tvro-thirds  of  the  present  staff,  or  approximately 
6,500  persons,  until  the  end  of  1936. 

Rescission  of  5500,000  from  the  Census  of  Business  project  on  April  29  brought 
net  allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  down  to  ^8,231,948.  Of  this  amount,  $6,333,796 
had  been  obligated  and  ^fS, 244, 830  expended  as  of  Ivlay  29. 

Other  Agencies 

Of  the  294  persons  employed  during  the  week  ending  May  30  by  the  three  other 
Department  of  Commerce  bureaus  operating  •sv'ork  projects,  264  were  working  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  Bureau  has  tv/o  projects:   one  in  Alaska  for 
the  improvement  of  salmon  spavming  grounds  and  the  destruction  of  predatory  enemies  of 
salmon,  and  one  for  the  construction  of  fish  hatcheries  in  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas.  Tne  ^65,000  allocation  for  a  fourth  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park,  Montana, 
vra.3  rescinded  on  April  8.  At  the  same  time  :iplO,000  was  rescinded  from  the  $55,996 
allocated  to  the  Alaska  project.  The  Bureau's  program  is  only  about  half  finished  but 
it  is  expected  that  more  favorable  weather  conditions  will  speed  up  the  completion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  employed  the  remaining  30  of  the  294  persons  mentioned 
above.  Tests  on  the  relative  durability  of  building  materials  used  in  low-cost  housing 
are  still  in  progress. 
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All  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  has  been  completed  with 
the  exception  of  one  unit  in  Washington  on  which  work  has  not  yet  been  started.  On  the 
imits  that  have  been  finished,  20  man-years  of  work  have  been  provided  at  a  man-year 
cost  of  $908.  Only  1958  of  the  Bxareau's  $20,000  allocation  remained  unobligated  on 
May  29. 


EMiaOEUCY  CONSiS-VATION  TORK 

Emplojrment  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work  continued  to  expand  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  reaching  a  total  of  411,900  persons  at  the  time  the  enrollment  period  closed 
on  May  15.  Subsequently  a  slight  decrease  occurred,  bringing  the  figure  to  409,200 
for  the  ;vBek  ending  May  30.  This  total  included  360,500  enrollees  (349,000  in  CCC  camps, 
7,500  Indians,  and  4,000  territorials),  and  48,700  non-enrolled  persons  (350  in  the 
Territories,  850  on  Indian  reservations,  and  47,500  working  in  CCC  camps  in  supervisory, 
clerical,  technical,  professional,  and  similar  capacities). 

The  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  reports  that  §33,823,067  obligated 
during  April  brought  total  obligations  incurred  from  ERA  Act  funds  through  April  30  to 
$523,117,133.  The  tabulation  below  gives  a  breakdown  of  these  obligations. 

OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  EMERGEKCY  CONSERVATION  VTORK 

Through  April  30,  1936 


Item 


Total 


Obligations  for 
April  1936 


$33,823,067 


Total  Obligations 
Through  April  1936 


$523,117,133 


Wages  to  enrollees 

Wages  to  others 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Subsistence 

Medical  aid 

Supplies,  materials,  etc. 

Transportation  of  persons 

Other  transportation 

Utilities 

Miscellaneous 


11,134,797 
5,033,173 

129,513 
3,441,550 
4,580,144 

891,306 
3,479,061 
1,356,222 

269,439 

173,403 
3,334,459 


b/ 


iJ     Including  payrolls  for  Reserve  Officers  amounting  to  $1,401,247. 
B/  Including  payrolls  for  Reserve  Officers  amounting  to  $25,211,19'8. 


165,210,468 
61,727,286 
28,355,564 
44,148,780 
75,374,212 
11,161,081 
65,768,711 
15,050,789 
10,468,270 
4,114,163 
41,737,809 


B/ 


INTERIOR 


Geological  Survey 

The  Geological  Survey's  project  in  Kern  County,  California,  continues  to  employ 
24  persons,  all  from  relief  rolls.  The  project  will  probably  continue  for  another  month. 
A  small  rescission  of  $87  on  May  15  reduced  its  allocation  to  $9,913. 

A  rescission  of  $5,000  on  the  same  date  cut  to  $95,000  the  $100,000  allocated 
to  rebuild  stream  gauging  stations  damaged  by  recent  floods  in  a  number  of  eastern 
seaboard  States.  V/ork  started  on  these-  stations  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey^  in  the  order  named,  between  May  12 
and  May  26.  At  the  end  of  May  these  project  units,  which  are  all  small  in  size,  widely 
scattered  and  usually  in  rural  areas,  reported  employment  of  35  persons  from  relief 
sources  and  5  non-relief  workers. 
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National  Park  Service 

The  44  persons  employed  by  the  National  Park  Senrice  on  liay  29  were  all  en- 
gaged on  the  preliminary  siorvey  of  the  Natchez-Trace  Parkway.  By  that  date  two  sets 
of  right-of-way  plans,  each  covering  12^-mile  sections  of  the  project,  had  been  dravm 
up.   The  State  of  Mississippi  is  proceeding  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  on  these 
sections.  Plans  are  being  drafted  on  the  remaining  15-mile  section.  Construction  plans 
are  neaxing  completion  on  one,  IS-^j-mile  section  and  are  under  way  on  the  other.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  first  of  these  sections  will  be  under  contract  late  in  July.  The 
$1,350,000  allocation  for  the  construction  work  v/as  reduced  by  §74,315  on  May  15. 

The  $2,250,000  bond  issue,  representing  St.  Louis'  contribution  to  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  project,  was  sold  during  May  in  spite  of  a  pending 
appeal  enjoining  the  sale.  The  funds  thus  derived  were  t\irned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  May  20  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Treasury  released  the  $6,750,000  allo- 
cated to  this  project.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  acquire  land  and  start  wrecking 
and  construction  operations  during  Jime. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  still  reimbursing  the  National  Capital  Parks  for 
purchases  of  materials  which  are  being  used  to  repair  flood  damages  to  Federal  lands 
and  structures  in  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 

At  the  end  of  May,  32,563  relief  workers  and  2,113  non-relief  persons  were  em- 
ployed under  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration's  $32,152,380  program.  The 
largest  number  of  persons  (25,423)  were  working  on  the  rural  rehabilitation  program,  while 
4,458  workers  were  engaged  on  rural  electrification.  The  reforestation  program  provided 
enployment  for  3,266  persons.  The  tabulation  below  shows  employment  for  each  piiase  of 
the  Administration's  program,  with  the  allocation  for  each. 


Number 

Type  of 

of 
Projects 

Allocations 

Employment 

Project 

Total 

Relief 

Non-Relief 

Total 

62 

$32,152,380 

34,676 

32,563 

2,113 

Rural  rehabilitation 

37 

23,651,900 

25,423 

23,994 

1,429 

Cattle  tick  and  cocoanut 

bud  rod  eradication 

2 

306,740 

424 

402 

22 

Rural  electrification 

5 

2,727,600 

4,458 

4,103 

355 

Slum  clearance 

2 

2, .2  00,  000 

162 

97 

65 

University  buildings 

14 

1,42€,000 

811 

776 

35 

Reforestation 

1 

994,140 

3,266 

3,068 

198 

Cement  plant 

1 

850,000 

132 

123 

9 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  three  hydroelectric  projects  under  the  rural 
electrification  program  are  nearly  half  completed  and  the  library  for  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  about  two-thirds  finished.  Many  of  th^  other  projects  are  still  in 
early  stages  of  development. 

Reclamation 


Presidential  allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  totalled  op65,020,000 
on  May  29.  This  provided  for  specific  work  on  25  reclamation  projects  and  one  special 
flood  control  project  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  By  the  .end  of  May  vrork 
had  been  started  on  all  projects  except  two  representing  allocations  of  $340,000. 
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Of  the  active  projects,  actual  construction  work  by  contractors  and  Govern- 
ment forces  had  been  started  on  17.  Preliminary  work  by  contractors  and  Government 
forces  was  being  prosecuted  on  4  projects  while  Government  forces  were  engaged  in 
preliminary  survey  iirork  on  3  others.  Two  projects  in  the  first  group  are  more  than 
half  completed.  The  Sun  River  project  in  Montana,  involving  $215,000  in  ERA  funds, 
is  nearing  completion.  About  half  of  the  work  is  finished  on  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  Washington,  for  which  $20,000,000  has  been  allocated. 

The  number  of  persons  working  on  reclamation  projects  declined  slightly 
throughout  the  month  to  a  total  of  7,901  for  the  vreek  ending  May  30.  This  included 
6,684  non-relief  workers  and  1,217  persons  obtained  from  public  relief  rolls. 

Other  Bureaus 

Six  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  employed  an  aggregate  (5f 
4,763  persons  in  the  week  ending  May  30.   The  largest  total  emplojonent  was  reported  by  the 
Office  of  Education  iwhose  five  projects,  all  well  under  way,  had  2,118  relief  and  131 
non-relief  persons  at  work.  Work  projects  being  operated  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
were  35  to  40  percent  completed  and  employed  a  total  of  1,827  workers.  Vfith  all  but  one 
phase  of  its  program  under  way,  the  Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  employed 
539  relief  and  26  non-relief  workers  during  the  week  ending  May  30.   The  Alaska  Road 
Coranission,  with  its  work  approximately  85  percent  completed,  employed  86  persons  on 
its  two  projects.  On  May  28,  work  was  completed  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Tvrenty  men 
vrere  employed  at  the  hospital  during  that  week.  Although  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
had  transferred  most  of  its  employees  to  payrolls  under  other  appropriations,  it  still 
retained  16  non-relief  workers  on  May  30.  A  rescission  of  $1,335  recently  reduced  the  al- 
location of  the  Commission  to  $70,583. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  increased  its  employment  almost 
25  percent  between  April  25  and  May  29,  The  Ellis  Island  project,  which  had  been  lag- 
ging behind  the  other  three,  showed  a  40  percent  increase  in  number  of  workers  during 
this  period.  The  original  allocation  of  584,340  for  this  project  vms  reduced  by  fJ4,143 
on  I.-ay  15.  Work  at  the  Boston  Station  had  nearly  been  completed  at  the  end  of  May,  while 
operations  at  Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  were  v/ell  past  the 
half-vjaj'  mark. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  received  two  reallocations  on  May  15  of  funds 
rescinded  on  April  8t  $95,000  for  the  Occupational  Analysis  study  and  $40,000  for  the 
Perpetual  Labor  Inventory  project.  At  the  same  time,  however,  $4,893  was  rescinded 
from  the  Oocupational  Azialysis  study  and  $3,500  from  the  Perpetual  Labor  Inventory. 
The  Perpetual  Inventory  project  completed  i,ts  work  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
week  of  May  at  an  average  man-year  cost  pf  about  $975.  The  Occupational  Analysis  study 
has  completed  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  work  undertaken  with  ERA  funds. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  about  3,500  of  the  proposed 
5  000  electric  talking  book  machines  have  already  been  completed  and  distributed  to  the 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  Practically  all  the  remaining  machines  should  be 
fini^shed  by  July  1,  1936. 

Employment  on  the  talking  book  machine  project  vra.s  substantially  the  same  at 
the  end  of  May  as  at  the  end  of  April.  Persons  from  relief  rolls,  at  work  during  the 
last  week  in  May  totalled  255,  v?hile  non-relief  persons  numbered  25.  Obligations 
incurred  by  May  29  against  the  project's  $251,500  allocation  amounted  to  $193,414  and 
expenditures  totalled  $134,545. 
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NAVY  DEPARniENT 

Yards  and  Docks 

By  the  end  of  May  the  Baroau  of  Yards  and  Docks  had  completed  42  projects  in- 
volving allocations  of  $561,883.  Tvrelve  of  these  projects  were  located  in  California 
and  nine  in  Yfashington,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among  eleven  States. 

Employment  on  Navy  projects  declined  considerably  in  the  five-vfeek  period 
from  April  25,  when  17,478  persons  were  working,  to  May  29,  when  15,462  workers  were 
employed.  The  decrease  occurred  primarily  on  projects  at  Seattle  and  Bremerton, 
Washington,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  at  Boston,  Hingham,  and  Squantuui,  Massachusetts. 

Of  Lhe.  $16,557,561  allocated  to  the  Bureau  for  work  projects  §15,074,787  had 
been  obligated  and  $13,018,553  actually  expended  by  May  29,  leaving  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $8,539,012.   It  is  estimated  that  65  percent  of  expenditures  was  for  labor  and 
84  percent  of  the  labor  expenditures  was  paid  to  persons  who  had  com"  from  the  relief 
rolls. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADmiaSTRATIOK 

Housing 

This  Division's  $101,373,050  program  consists  of  one  land  acquisition  project 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  39  lew-cost  housing  projects.  These  40  projects  include 
one  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  are  financed  only  in  part  by  funds 
provided  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1S35. 

Of  the  39  housing  projects  work  on  the  supprstructiire  had  been  completed  on  o:.i. 
and  started  on  7  by  the  end  of  May;  foundations  were  being  laid  on  25,  and  demolition 
work  had  been  completed  on  2  and  was  in  progress  on  3.  The  remaining  project  vms  still 
awaiting  the  avra-rd  of  its  contract.  During  the  last  week  in  Kay  5,961  persons  were 
vrorking  on  these  projects . 

The  Housing  Division  reported  expenditures  of  §16,151,568  through  April  30. 
The  tabulation  belov;  lists  these  expenditures  by  object  classifications: 

Total  116,151,568 

Personal  services  -  Federal  payroll  11,691 

Supplies  and  materials  '7,592 

Rent  and  equipment  930 
Construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 

contracts  2,003,207 

Contractual  services  1,G11 

Equipment  purchases  2,780 

Land  purchases  14,123,55-7 

It  should  be  noted  that  expenditures  for  contracts  include  labor  costs  on  the  projects 
covered  by  the  contracts, 

Non-Federal 

Presidential  allocations  to  the  lion-Federal  Division  of  FWA  totalled  1|!3-i-:-,753,l96 
on  ?5ay  29.  Of  this  amount  ^335,728,962  had  been  allotted  in  grants  to  the  States  for 
4,031  projects  and  an  additional  $7,700,000  had  been  loaned  for  a  project  in  Texas. 
This  loan  originally  amounted  to  $10,500,000  but  $2,800,000  of  ERA  Act  funds  was  vvith- 
dravm  and  replaced  by  funds  from  the  RVA  Revolving  Fund.   It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  these  projects  will  be  $803,266,744.  In  addition  to  the  funds  mentioned 
above,  $118,396,562  is  being  loaned  to  the  States  from  R'i'A  funds  made  available  from 
earlier  appropriations.  The  balance  of  the  funds  required  is  being  raised  locally. 
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By  the  end  of  May  construction  had  been  completed  on  76  of  these  projecta  and 
3,399  were  under  construction.  Contracts  had  been  awarded  on  367  others  and  bids  had 
been  advertised  on  91.   The  remaining  98  projects  were  still  in  earlier  stages,  a 
considerable  number  still  being  tied  up  awaiting  results  of  pending  litigation.  The 
tabulation  below  summarizes  this  information  and  gives  the  loan  value,  grant  value,  and 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  projects  in  each  stage. 

STATUS  OF  PWA  NON-FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

May  29,  1936 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Construe- Under ~~  Bids 
Total     tion     Construe-   Contracts    Bids     Not  Yet 
Completed    tion       Awarded  Advertised  Advertised 


Number  of  projects 
Loan  value 

Grant  value  (ERA  funds) 
Estimated  total  cost 


4,031        76  3,399  367 

$126,897  a/  ♦  248  I  83,813  $  8,052 

1335,729    $1,124  1284,598  ♦17,085 

$803,867    #2,533  ♦649,017  ♦38,671 


91 

♦  5,590 

♦  6,682 
♦15,265 


98' 
$31,194 
;»26,440 
♦97,783 


a/  Includes  ♦7,700,000  in  ERA  Act  funds. 

Employment  on  Kon-Federal  projects  continued  to  expgind,  increasing  from 
115,083  persons  on  April  25  to  145,883  by  the  end  of  May.   The  latter  total  included 
46,357  workers  from,  relief  rolls  and  99,526  persons  from  non-relief  sources. 


RESETTLaffiWT  ATSvlIi:! STRATI  ON 

Employment  on  Resettlement  projects  for  the  week  ending  May  30,  as  indicated  in 
the  tabulation  below,  totalled  63,520  persons,  of  whom  34,502  had  been  drawn  from  relief 
rolls. 

EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  THE  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
Week  Ending  May  30,  1956 


Division 


Total 

Land  Utilization 
Construction 
Management 
Forest  Service 


Total 
Employment 


From 
Relief  Rolls 


63,520 

51,284 

11,928 

209 

99 


54,502 

26,709 

7,678 

19 

96 


Not  from 
Relief  Rolls 


29,018 

24,575 

4,250 

190 

5 


Eighteen  of  the  Administration's  33  subsistence  homestead  projects  are  now 
completed,  11  are  under  way  and  final  plans  have  been  approved  for  the  remaining  four. 
TOien  finished,  these  projects  will  provide  2,501  homes.  To  date  2,102  houses  have  been 
built  and  1,981  families,  comprising  11,932  persons,  have  already  moved  in.  The  suburban 
housing  projects  at  Berv;yn,  Maryland;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio  are  under 
way. 


Actual  purchases  of  land  up  to  May  15  totalled  1,517,371  acres  at  a  cost  of 
$6,981,020.  An  additional  8,197,310  acres  of  the  9,724,740  originally  contemplated  for 
purchase  were  under  option. 
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A  total  of  $86,532,882  had  been  disb\irsed  in  either  initial  or  supplemental 
loans  and  grants  by  May  29.  This  total  included  loans  of  172,134,239  and  grants  of 
$14,398,643. 

RURAL  EI£CTRIFICATION  AMINISTRATION 

During  the  month  of  May  allocations  of  $2,735,900  and  rescissions  of  $752,000 
■were  made  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  bringing  net  allocations  for 
work  projects  up 'to  $14,1,76,812.  Of  this  amount  $13,997,812  will  be  used  to  construct 
12,766  miles  of  electric  distribution  lines  in  29  States.  The  remaining  $179,000  has 
been  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  providing  wiring  on  customers'  premises  in  12  States. 

Eleven  pro^jeots,  actually  under  construction  by  the  end  of  May,  provided  for 
the  construction  of  1,715  miles  of  distribution  lines  in  10  States  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,867,376  and  employed  288  persons  in  the  week  ending  May  30. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Coast  Guard 

Allocations  for  Coast  Guard  projects  have  been  affected  by  two  recent  rescissions- 
one  on  April  21  amounting  to  $311,311  and  another  of  $101,734  on  May  23.  The  funds 
remaining  available  to  the  Bureau  total  $4,850,950.  Contracts  valued  at  $2,500,593 
had  been  awarded  by  May  29  and  work  involving  $1,118,212  had  started  under  force  account. 
The  value  of  completed  work  totalled  $49,080.  Obligations  incurred  by  the  same  date 
amounted  to  $2,755,081,  while  checks  had  been  issued  for  $1,159,342. 

On  all  Coast  Guard  work  projects  587  relief  persons  and  266  non-relief  workers 
were  employed  during  the  last  week  of  May.  The  telephone  line  repair  projects  are  now 
more  than  half  finished  and  the  boat  building  program  and  station  repair  projects  are 
well  xinder  way. 

Internal  Revenue 

A  detailed  description  of  the  activities  and  current  status  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  appears  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  report. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Two  recent  rescissions  one  for  $380,908  on  April  21,  and  another  on  May  23 
for  $12,645,  (Treasviry  warraiit  not  yet  issued)  reduced  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Sec- 
retary's Office  for  its  income  tax  sunrey  from  $1,200,000  to  $806,447.  About  $575,000 
of  this  amount  had  been  expended  by  May  29. 

The  employment  of  1,343  relief  -workers  and  121  persons  from  non-relief  sources 
during  the  last  week  in  May  showed  a  slight  rise  over  the  number  at  work  on  April  25. 
The  survey,  now  more  than  half  finished,  has  consistently  obtained  more  than  90  percent 
of  its  workers  from  the  relief  rolls. 

Procurement  Division 

The  building  decoration  project  sponsored  by  the  Procurement  Division  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Completed  easel  paintings  nvmibered  2,172  at  the  end  of  May,  as 
compared  with  1,557  on  April  25.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  by  approximately  300 
artists  iiriio  are  now  engaged  in  painting  74  murals,  69  easel  paintings,  7  screens,  and 
a  poster,  and  carving  and  molding  28  pieces  of  sculptxire.  About  40  percent  of  the  work 
planned  for  this  project  has  now  been  completed,  while  $188,049  or  -SS  percent  of  the 
funds  available  have  been  expended. 
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Public  Health  Service 

With  the  approaching  completion  of  field  work  on  the  survey  of  public  health 
being  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  employment  continued  to  decline  during  May. 
A  total  of  2,239  persons  were  at  work  on  this  project  at  the  end  of  May.  Tabulation 
and  analysis  of  results  of  the  field  work  are  still  in  an  early  stage  and  may  require 
a  year  to  complete. 

A  Presidential  rescission  on  April  21  o^   §700, 000, and  another  on  May  23  of 
$28,250,  for  which  a  Treasury  warrant  has  not  yet  been  issued,  reduced  the  allocation 
for  the  survey  to  $2,721,750.  Of  this  amount  $2,412,907  had  been  obligated  and 
$2,246,395  expended  as  of  May  29. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Rescissions  of  $16,000  reduced  the  allocations  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  work  projects  to  $1,218,120  as  of  May  29.  The  16  projects  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Administration,  all  of  which  involve  general  repair  and  rehabilitation  work  at 
veterans'  hospitals,  furnished  employment  for  1,124  persons  during  the  last  week  of  May. 
Two  of  these  projects  had  been  finished  and  three-fourths  of  the  work  had  been  completed 
on  the  other  14  by  that  date. 

One  of  the  completed  projects  exceeded  its  estimated  man-year  costj  the  other 
bettered  the  original  estimate.  The  project  completed  in  January  at  Des  Moines,  lov^a, 
cost  $981  per  man-year  instead  of  $774,  On  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  project,  which  was 
completed  in. April,  the  estimated  cost  of  $993  was  cut  to  $868  in  actual  operation. 


■WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Dxiring  the  last  week  in  May  41,004  persons  were  at  work  on  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects.  Of  this  total  30,990,  or  approximately  75  percent,  had  been  secured  from  the 
relief  rolls.  The  largest  nxiiriber  of  workers  (14,351)  was  employed  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Flood  Control  project.  The  Mssouri  River  project  at  Fort  Peck,  Kansas,  and  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal  provided  work  for  2,917  and  2,608  workers,  respectively. 

The  Corps  had  completed  23  projects  located  in  17  States  by  the  end  of  May. 
The  only  project  actually  completed  during  May,  however,  was  one  for  the  dredging  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Harbor  in  Massachusetts.   This  brought  the  allocation  value  of 
completed  projects  to  $1,569,915, 

Rescissions  amounting  to  $190,000  from  Corps  of  Engineers  funds  reduced  the 
total  net  allocations  for  work  projects  by  $170,000  to  $128,027,116  and  the  funds  avail- 
able for  purchase  of  land  by  $20,000  to  $485,850.  By  May  29  obligations  incurred  by 
the  Corps  totalled  $123,488,275  and  expenditures  totalled  $70,430,576. 

Quartermaster  Corps 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
with  funds  provided  under  tne  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1S35  appears  in  a 
preceding  section  of  this  report, 

WCffiKS  PROCaiESS  ADMINISTRATION 
State  Work  Programs 

Allocations  of  $29,162,918  and  rescissions  of  $12,519,150  during  the  month  of 
Hay  increased  the  funds  available  for  State  work  programs  by  $16,643,768  to  a  total  of 
11,533,671,476  on  May  29.  By  the  same  date  projects  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$5,450,000,000  had  been  approved. 
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A  steady  decline  in  WPA  employment  occurred  during  the  five-week  period  from 
April  25  to  May  30,  Over  the  entire  period  the  number  of  persons  working  under  the  State 
work  programs  decreased  by  more  than  229,000  persons  to  a  total  of  2,339,740  for  the 
week  ending  May  30.  Largest  decreases  occurred  in  the  week  ending  May  2,  vjhen  more 
than  65,000  vrorkers  were  dropped,  and  in  tiie  week  ending  May  9,  when  more  than  50,000 
were  released. 

The  decrease  in  employment  took  place  in  all  States  except  three.  Pennsylvania, 
the  Administrative  area  with  the  largest  employment  total,  234,520  persons,  discharged 
22,000  workers  b'etv/een  April  25  and  May  30.  Workers  in  New  York  City  numbered  18,000 
less,  or  an  aggregate  of  206,420  at  the  end  of  May.   Illinois  and  California  each  re- 
leased about  16,000  workers,  bringing  the  number  of  workers  in  those  States  down  to 
164,468  and  119,748,  respectively.  Other  States  with  high  employment  averages  and  large 
reductions  vrere  Ohio  with  workers  totalling  155,808  after  a  reduction  of  7,000; 
Massachusetts  employing  112,520  after  a  loss  of  8,000j  and  New  York  (exclusive  of  New 
York  City)  with  an  aggregate  of  105,265  after  releasing  11,000  workers. 

Nevr  Jersey  and  Texas  employed  the  next  largest  number  of  workers  during  the 
week  ending  May  30,  with  84,976  and  82,598  persons,  respectively,  at  work.  Two  other 
States,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  employed  more  than  70,000  persons,  and  Missouri  had  almost 
that  number  at  work.  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin  v:ere  the  only  other  States  employing  more 
than  50,000  persons  et  the  end  of  May.   The  data  for  all  States  cein  be  found  in 
Table  3  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Art,  Music,  Theatre,  and  Tfriters'  Program 

By  May  29  all  but  $831,939  of  the  §24,115,217  available  had  been  allotted  for 
work  project  units  under  the  Art,  Music,  Theatre,  and  Writers'  program.  Allotments  for 
the  four  phases  of  the  program  are  as  follows:   art,  $3,314,566,  with  $88,097  still 
unauthorized;  music,  $8,929,284  allotted,  leaving  a  balance  of  $412,530;  theatre, 
|7, 640, 263  authorized  and  a  balance  of  $143,773;  writers',  $3,399,165  distributed, 
leaving  $187,539  still  available  for  authorization. 

Data  on  employment  indicate  that  38,608  persons  were  employed  under  the  program 
at  the  end  of  May.  This  total  included  5,113  persons  employed  under  the  art  program, 
15,354  under  the  music  program,  12,392  working  on  theatre  projects,  and  5,749  persons  on 
writers'  projects. 

Latest  available  data  on  expenditures  indicate  that  by  April  30,  §2,383,722 
had  been  obligated,  and  §2,069,309  expended  for  art  projects;  $6,351,648  obligated  and 
55,668,544  expended  for  music  projects;  $5,439,028  obligated  and  §4,529,469  expended 
for  the  theatre  program;  and  ^2, 409, 192  obligated  and  $2,092,722  expended  for  the  vn-iters ' 
program.  For  the  vjiiole  program  the  total  obligations  were  §16,588,590,  while  expenditures 
(voucher  payments)  totalled  $14,360,044. 

National  Youth  Administration 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  State  Youth  Directors,  it  is  estimated  that  during 
the  month  of  April  a  total  of  188,195  young  persons  were  working  on  NYA  projects  through- 
out the  country.  These  youths  axe  working  at  part-time  jobs  and  receiving  one-third  the 
established  monthly  earnings  schedule  for  WPA  projects. 

Tiie  Nati^^ial  Youth  Administration  reports  that  the  ni^n.ljer  of  stuaents 
■benefiting  under  its  Student  Aid  Program  rose  slightly  in  April  to  419,119.  This  total 
included  283,647  high-school  students,  128,545  college  students,  and  6,927  graduate 
students,  ajl  of  whom  are  employed  on  part-time  jobs. 
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TABLE     1 
EMPLOYMENT    ON   WORK   PROJECTS    BY   AGENCIES 

ExcLuDiNS  Administrative  Employees 
VEEK6  Ending  May  2  Through  May  30,  1936 


Line 

Agency 

Number  or  Persons  Emploved  During  *eek  Endino 

LINE 

No. 

HAY    2 

May  9                                MAY  16                               MAY  23 

MAY  30 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)                                       (4)                                            (5) 

(6) 

( 1) 


QRANO  TOTAL 


(  Z)  *ORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(  3)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 

(  4)    CCC  CAMPS 

(  s)         Indian  Reservations 

(  6)     TERRITORIES 

(  7)  OTHER  AGEMCIES 


(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 

(37) 
(38) 

(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 


department  of  agriculture 
Animal  industry 
BIOLOGICAL  Survey 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
Forest  Service 
Plant  industry 
Public  Roads 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
WEATHER  Bureau 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Department  of  Commerce 
Census 
Fisheries 
Standards 

Department  of  The  Interior 
Alaska  Road  Commission 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
office  of  Education 
Geological  Survey 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
NATIONAL  Park  Service 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 

ST.   Elizabeths  Hospital 
Temporary  Government  of  virgin  Islands 

Department  of  Labor 

United  States  Employment  Service 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Library  of  Congress 

Navy  Department 
Yards  and  Docks 

Public  Works  Administration 
Housing  Division 
Non-Federal  Division 

Resettlement  Administraticn  a/ 

Rural  Electrification  administration 

Department  of  the  treasury 
United  States  Coast  Guard 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
PROCUREt^ENT  Division 
Public  Kealth  Service 
Secretary's  Office 

Veterans'  Administration 

WAR  Department 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


3,485,154 

3 

,458,314 

3 

448,765 

3,420,437 

3 

396,879 

2,503,331 

Z 

,452,580 

2 

417,165 

2,374,434 

2,339,740 

398.200 

401,900 

411,900 

410,200 

409,200 

386,000 

389,200 

399,200 

397,500 

396,500 

7,850 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

4,350 

4,350 

4,350 

4,350 

4,350 

583,623 

239,320 

1,430 

490 

18,134 

16,826 

75 

174,758 

27,589 

18 

12 

11,917 

11,603 

286 

28 

45,537 

50 

17 

1,659 

24 

595 

42 

34,220 

8,320 

19 

691 

883 
704 
179 

304 


17,453 

134.891 

3,943 
130,948 

67,856 

265 


847 
3,433 

296 
2,699 
1,417 

1,111 

55.262 
40,930 
14,352 


603,834 

258.605 

1,465 

486 

19,832 

18,124 

67 

191,344 

27,269 

13 

11 

11.372 

11,063 

279 

30 


64 

17 

1,907 

24 

624 

45 

34,083 

8,267 

20 

720 

972 
741 
231 

305 

17,352 

136.806 

4,441 

132,365 

67,335 

232 

8.586 
814 

3,426 
299 

2,631 

1,416 

1,154 

55.329 
41,279 
14,050 


619,720 

269,910 

1,474 

489 

20,345 

18,905 

62 

201,421 

27,196 

18 

12 

10.934 

10,619 

285 

30 


73 

19 

2,052 

30 

820 

43 

34,687 

8,130 

21 

656 

985 
749 
236 

287 


635,803 

283.914 

1,470 

559 

20,131 

19,103 

62 

215,456 

27,116 

17 

11 

10.430 

10,152 

248 

30 

47.413 

75 

17 

2,142 

46 

1,495 

43 

34,890 

8,060 

19 

631 

978 
748 
230 

284 


17,214 

16,596 

142.259 

148,034 

5,203 

5,110 

137,056 

142,924 

66,473 

63,578 

330 

313 

8.502 

8.371 

837 

838 

3,421 

3,422 

297 

298 

2,499 

2,381 

1,448 

1,432 

1,115 

1,132 

55.168 

54,744 

41,452 

41,189 

13,716 

13,555 

647,939 

294.428 

1,469 

643 

23,06-' 

19,91>3 

59 

222,290 

26,965 

17 

14 

10.093 

9,799 

264 

30 

47,448 

86 

16 

2,249 

64 

1,827 

44 

34,676 

7,901 

20 

565 

1.026 
782 
244 

280 


15,462 

151.84< 

5,961 

145,883 

63,520 

288 

8.203 
853 

3,4?7 
300 

2,239 

1,464 

1,124 

54.129 
41,004 
13,125 


A/  Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases. 
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TABLE   2 

RELIEF  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  lORK  PROJECTS  BY  AGENCIES 

ExcLuoma  administrativc  Employees 
ICEK  End I  NO  Uay  30,    1936 


LINC 

NO. 


AQENCY 


Total 


WTRtowg  FROM  Relief  Rolu 

peroent 

Number       of  Total 


PtR»OWe  NOT  FROM  RELItF  ROLL» 

Percent       line 
Number        of  Total no. 


TFT 


W 


in 


W. 


HI 


(6) 


(    I)  QRANO  TOTAL 

(  2)  lORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(  3)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 

(  4)  CCC  Camps 

(  5)  Indian  Reservations 

(  6)  Territories 

(  7)  OTHER  AGENCIES 

(  8)  Department  of  Agriculture 

(  9)  Animal  Industry 

(10)  BIOLOSICAL  Survey 

(11)  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

( 12)  Forest  service 

(13)  Plant  Industry 

( 14)  Public  Roads 

lis)  Soil  Conservation  Service 

( 16)  Weather  Bureau 

(|7)  Alley  dwelling  Authority 

(18)  department  of  Commerce 

(19)  Census 

(20)  fisheries 

(21)  Standards 

(22)  DEPARTMENT  of  THE  INTERIOR 

(23)  Alaska  Roao  Commission 

(24)  BITUMINOUS  Coal  commission 

(25)  Office  of  Education 

(26)  Qeolooical  Survey 

(27)  OFFICE  OF  Indian  Affairs 

(28)  NATIONAL  Park  Service 

(29)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 

(30)  Reclamation 

(31)  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

(32)  Temporary  Qovernment  of  Vi.^qin  Islands 

(33)  department  of  Labor 

(*<)  United  States  Employment  Service 

(35)  immigration  and  Naturalization 

(36)  library  of  Conoress 

(37)  Navy  Department 

(38)  yards  and  docks 

(39)  Public  iorks  Administration 

(40)  housing  Division 

(41)  Non-Federal  division 

(42)  Resettlement  Administration  6/ 

(43)  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

(44)  OtPARTMENT  of  THE  TREASURY 

(45)  United  states  Coast  Quaro 

(46)  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

(47)  Procurement  Division 

(48)  Public  Health  Service 

(49)  Secretary's  Office 

(50)  VETERANS'  Administration 

(51)  lAR    DEPARTMENT 

(52)  CORPS  OF  Engineers 

(53)  QUARTERMASTER    CORPS 


3,396,879 

2,929,054 

86.2 

467,825 

13.8 

(    1) 

2,339,740 

2,219,749  y 

94.9 

119,991    A/ 

5.1 

(   2) 

409.200 
996,500 

360.500 
340,000 

88,1 
88.0 

48.700 
47,500 

11,9 
12.0 

(  3) 
(   4) 

8,350 

7,500 

89.8 

850 

10.2 

(   5) 

4,350 

4,000 

92.0 

350 

8.0 

(   8) 

647,939 

348,805 

53.8 

299,134 

46.2 

(   7) 

294.428 
1,469 

155. ISO 
1,016 

52.7 
69.2 

139.248 
453 

47.3 
30.8 

(  8) 
(   9) 

643 

608 

94.6 

35 

5.4 

(10) 

23,067 

19,536 

84.7 

3,531 

15.3 

(II) 

19,918 

17,624 

88.5 

2,294 

11.5 

(12) 

59 

57 

96.6 

2 

3.4 

(13) 

222,290 

97,374 

43.8 

124,916 

56.2 

(14) 

26,965 
17 

18,949 
16 

70.3 
94.1 

8,016 

29.7 

5.9 

(15) 
(16) 

14 

10.093 

9,799 

264 

30 

47.448 

86 

16 

2,249 

64 

1,827 

44 

34,676 

7,901 

20 

565 

1.026 
782 
244 

280 


15,462 

151. 844 

5,961 

145,883 

63,520 

288 

8.283 
853 

3,427 
300 

2,239 
1,464 

1,124 


41,004 
♦3, 125 


35.7 


7a.<7Z 

6,967 

71.1 
71.1 

210 

79.5 

- 

- 

38,340 
77 

80.8 
89.5 

- 

- 

2,118 

94.2 

59 

92.2 

1,727 

94.5 

20 

45.5 

32,563 

93.9 

1,217 

15.4 

20 

100.0 

539 

95.4 

762 

545 

74,3 
69.7 

217 

88.9 

255 


91.1 


25 


1,020 


90.7 


104 


64.3 


8.9 


9.3 


(17) 


2.916 

28.9 

(18) 

2,832 

28.9 

(19) 

54 

20.5 

(20) 

30 

100.0 

(21) 

9,108 

19.2 

(22) 

9 

10.5 

(23) 

16 

100.0 

(24) 

131 

5.8 

(25) 

5 

7.8 

(26) 

100 

5.5 

(27) 

24 

54.5 

(28) 

2,113 

6.1 

(29) 

6,684 

84.6 

(30) 

- 

- 

(31) 

26 

4.6 

(32) 

264 

25.7 

(33) 

237 

30.3 

(34) 

27 

11.1 

(35) 

(36) 


13,257 

85.7 

2 

,205 

14.3 

(38) 

49,039 

32,3 

45.0 

102 

,805 

67.7 
55.0 

(39) 

2,682   B/ 

3 

,279   B/ 

(40) 

46,357 

3K9 

99 

,526 

68.2 

(41) 

34,502 

54.3 

29 

,018 

45.7 

(42) 

114 

39.6 

174 

60.4 

(43) 

7.328 

88.5 

955 

11,5 

(44) 

587 

68.8 

266 

31.2 

(45) 

3,172 

92.6 

255 

7,4 

(46) 

237 

79.0 

63 

21.0 

(47) 

1,989 

88.8 

250 

11.2 

(48) 

1,343 

91.7 

121 

8.3 

(49) 

(50) 


41,826 

77.3 

12,303 

22.7 

(51) 

30,990 

75.6 

10,014 

24.4 

(52) 

10,836 

82.6 

2,289 

17.4 

(59) 

A/  New  York  City  breawdown  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  records  of  persons  employed  during  March. 
B/  breakdown  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  payroll  i^ECOROS. 
C/  Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases. 
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TABLE       3 

EMPLOYMENT   ON   tPA   PROJECTS,    EMERQENCY   CONSERVATION  WORK,    AND   PROJECTS   OF   OTHER   AGENCIES    BY  STATES 

EXCLUMNS   AOUINItTRATIVE    CUPLOYEEG 

KCKS  Enoino  May  2,   May   I6  and  May  30,    1936 


NUMBER  or  Persons  Employed 
During  week  Ending    May  2 


Number  cf  Persons  Employed 
During  Ieek  Ending    May    16 


Nuuem  OF   PCRSoie  Euployet 
During   kek  Ewing     Hay  30 


Stave 

Emergency 

Other 

Emergency 

Other 

Emergency 

Ot>cr 

LINE 

Total  A/ 

tPA 

:0N6ERVA- 

Agencies 

Total  a/ 

fPA 

Conserva- 

Agencies 

TOTAL     A^ 

IPA              CorCERVA- 

Agencies  Line 

NO. 

riON    fORK 

i/ 

tion  WORK 

A/ 

TI  on    f(RK 

*/          NO 

jt_ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

113) 

(    ') 

GRAND   TOTAL 

3,465,15.4 

2,503,331 

398,200 

583,f.23 

3.448.765 

2,417,165 

411.900 

619,720 

3.396.679 

2,39,740 

409,200 

647,939 

1) 

(    2) 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED   BY   STATES 

3.428.781 

2.503.331 

393. 8SD 

531.600 

3.391,630 

2.417.165 

407.550 

566.915 

3,342.009 

2.339.740 

404,893 

597,419 

2) 

(    3) 

ALABAMA 

56,812 

35,908 

6,650 

16,254 

56,074~ 

34,483 

6.871 

16,720 

56,431 

33,671 

6,827 

15,933 

'1 

(    4) 

Arizona 

20,316 

10,209 

4,167 

5,940 

20,303 

10,064 

4.326 

5.913 

20,222 

9,785 

4,317 

6,120 

4) 

(    5) 

Arkansas 

49,481 

29,171 

8,952 

11,356 

51,766 

90,805 

9,262 

11,699 

50,439 

30,236 

9,196 

11,005 

5) 

{   «) 

California 

181,313 

129,676 

14,290 

37,347 

179,326 

124,552 

14,766 

40,008 

176,999 

119,748 

14,676 

42,575 

6) 

(   7) 

Colorado 

42,979 

32.446 

4,792 

5,739 

42,042 

31,417 

4,948 

5,677 

40,001 

29,625 

4,917 

5,459 

7) 

(   8) 

Connecticut 

36,831 

27,549 

4,381 

4,901 

37,414 

27,414 

4,539 

B<«l 

36,654 

25,349 

4,507 

6,798 

e) 

(   9) 

OCLAUARE 

5,576 

2,748 

679 

2,149 

5,526 

2,550 

697 

2,279 

5,286 

2,414 

693 

2,179 

9) 

(10) 

DISTRICT    of    COLUMBIA 

13,504 

8,190 

2,376 

2,936 

13,459 

7,999 

2,392 

3,068 

13,212 

7,814 

2,392 

3,006 

10) 

(H) 

Florida 

48,447 

25,179 

6,693 

16,575 

49,136 

26,223 

6,937 

15,976 

48,751 

27,169 

6,886 

14,676 

11) 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

61,087 

37,613 

10,496 

12,976 

59,100 

36,546 

10,864 

11,690 

56,427 

35,465 

10,788 

10,154 

I2j 

(IS) 

Idaho 

17,589 

10,393 

2,870 

4,326 

16,616 

8,823 

2.934 

4,659 

16,336 

6,965 

2,926 

8,445 

13) 

(K) 

iLLIMCie 

219,576 

176,4^5 

19,475 

23,656 

216,696 

170,812 

20.182 

25,702 

212,512 

164,468 

20,035 

28,009 

14) 

(15) 

Indiana 

95,420 

76,561 

7,487 

11,372 

91,166 

72,132 

7.742 

11,292 

91,660 

70,515 

7,690 

13,475 

15) 

(16) 

lOVA 

40,738 

25,499 

5,961 

9,278 

37,819 

22,670 

6,164 

6,985 

40,280 

21,113 

6,123 

13,044 

16) 

(17) 

Kansas 

55,847 

38,008 

6,296 

11,453 

55,783 

37,436 

6,528 

11,819 

51,810 

34,473 

6,481 

10,856 

17) 

(le) 

KENTtCKT 

71,047 

51,185 

11,940 

7,922 

6?, 651 

48,702 

12,363 

8,586 

68,449 

47,599 

12,275 

8,575 

IS) 

(19) 

Louisiana 

51,576 

37,121 

6,412 

8,043 

51,151 

36,229 

6,621 

8,301 

50,868 

35,901 

6,579 

8,388 

19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

18,004 

8,498 

2,560 

6,946 

18,315 

7,554 

2,647 

8,114 

18,096 

7,359 

2,629 

8,108 

20) 

(21) 

Maryland 

27,911 

15,822 

4,123 

7,966 

28,884 

15,375 

4,248 

9,261 

28,467 

15,320 

4,224 

8,923 

21) 

(22) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

143,850 

119,752 

12,289 

11,609 

143,205 

1 17,424 

12,742 

13,039 

138,060 

112,520 

12,647 

12,693 

22) 

(23) 

Michigan 

115,211 

89,732 

13,796 

11,663 

112,701 

84,516 

14,269 

13,916 

107,979 

78,223 

14,175 

15,581 

23) 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

73,418 

53,708 

10,511 

9,205 

74,256 

50,820 

10,868 

12,568 

75,208 

46,990 

10,799 

15,419 

24) 

(25) 

HIESKSIPPI 

46,616 

27,744 

9,594 

9,278 

46,635 

27,394 

9,926 

9,315 

46,918 

27,339 

9,858 

9,721 

25) 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

104,559 

74,775 

13,432 

16,352 

102,715 

72,032 

13,922 

16,761 

101,194 

69,160 

13,820 

18, 194 

26} 

(27) 

MONTANA 

23,732 

12,346 

2,S23 

8,861 

24,3  f6 

11,724 

2,614 

9,978 

24,521 

10,773 

2,603 

ii,i<e 

27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

30,860 

18,129 

4,477 

8,258 

30,071 

16,829 

4,630 

8.612 

29,888 

16,238 

4,600 

9,050 

28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

5,594 

2,533 

863 

2,  196 

5,361 

2,437 

880 

2,044 

5,234 

2,349 

879 

2,006 

29) 

(30) 

Nc«  Hampshire 

12,329 

8,149 

1,652 

2,528 

12,940 

7,989 

1,702 

3,249 

12.720 

7,826 

1.692 

3,202 

30) 

(31) 

NE»  jersey 

106,500 

86,620 

10,062 

9,818 

106,869 

86,736 

10,431 

9,702 

104,380 

84,976 

10,354 

9.050 

31) 

(32) 

NEW  Mexico 

22,551 

8,655 

5,332 

6,564 

22,523 

8.143 

5,534 

8,843 

22.752 

7,911 

5.506 

9,335 

32) 

(33) 

NE»  York  city 

242,306 

221,569 

10,335 

10,402 

236,688 

216,928 

10,751 

11,009 

229,107 

206,420 

10.662 

12,025 

33) 

(34) 

NE#  York  (Excl.  n.y.c.) 

149,850 

115,307 

12,277 

22,266 

142,505 

109,428 

12,666 

20,409 

140.631 

105,265 

12,591 

22,775 

34) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

60,716 

35,251 

8,736 

16,729 

58,996 

34,160 

9,028 

15,808 

57,400 

31,936 

6,971 

16,491 

35) 

(36) 

north  Dakota 

18,637 

10,433 

4,633 

3,571 

18,630 

9,199 

4,815 

4,616 

19,342 

8,717 

4,779 

5,846 

36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

192,461 

160,439 

17,374 

14,648 

191,835 

156,910 

18,028 

16,897 

193, 194 

155,808 

17.890 

19,496 

37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

72,940 

47,832 

13,455 

11,653 

74,923 

48,849 

13.986 

12,086 

80,557 

54,503 

13.894 

12, 160 

38) 

(39) 

OREGON 

29,634 

17,756 

4,282 

7,996 

29,566 

16,852 

4,395 

8,321 

29,654 

15,914 

4,376 

9,364     ( 

39) 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

286.575 

246,602 

21,834 

17,939 

282,996 

239,668 

22,621 

20,667 

280,202 

234,520 

22.458 

23,224 

40) 

(41) 

Rhode   Island 

18,560 

13,208 

2,244 

3,108 

18,404 

12,730 

2,329 

3,345 

17,871 

12,285 

2.311 

3,r75 

41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

46,452 

26,560 

7,536 

12,356 

45,661 

25,579 

7.794 

12,268 

45,134 

24,967 

7.741 

12,426     ( 

42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

19,976 

11,271 

3,620 

5,085 

21,042 

10^533 

3,759 

6,750 

20,935 

10,076 

3,739 

7,120 

43) 

(44) 

Tennessee 

60,182 

36,496 

9,005 

12,679 

56,526 

36,224 

9,302 

13,000 

59,233 

36,448 

9,241 

13,531 

44) 

(45) 

Texas 

143,605 

88,142 

21,426 

34,237 

144,206 

84,154 

22,214 

37,638 

141,913 

82,596 

22,050 

37,265 

45) 

(4«) 

UTAH 

17,957 

12,423 

2,526 

3,008 

16,920 

10,910 

2,596 

3,412 

16,649 

10.601 

2.585 

3,663 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

10,045 

5,391 

1,911 

2,743 

9,710 

4,564 

1.950 

3.196 

9,468 

4.  140 

1.944 

3,384 

47) 

(48) 

Virginia 

55,763 

29,770 

10,061 

15,932 

57,598 

27,853 

10.402 

19,343 

54,387 

27.129 

10,338 

16,920 

48) 

(49) 

f ASH  1 NGTON 

53,123 

32,804 

6,014 

14,305 

49,630 

29,658 

6.208 

13.764 

47,393 

27,454 

6,173 

13,766 

49) 

(50) 

iest  Virginia 

61,226 

46,377 

6,167 

4,682 

60,452 

46,833 

8.449 

5,170 

58,729 

44,624 

8,391 

5,514 

(50) 

(51) 

■IGCONSIN 

78,411 

56,954 

11,990 

9,467 

78,613 

54,950 

12,392. 

11.471 

76.088 

51.820 

12,313 

13,955 

(51) 

(52) 

tYOHINQ 

8,868 

4,096 

1,273 

3,499 

8,511 

3.333 

1.312 

3.866 

8,161 

2.959 

1,307 

3,895 

52) 

(53) 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

TERRITORIES 
ALASKA 

42.405 
632 

4,350 

362 

38.055 
270 

43.145 

4,350 
362 

36.795 
325 

43.006 
695 

362 

3a.f56 
333 

93) 

(54) 

687 

54) 

(95) 

HAIAII 

3,643 

1,483 

2,160 

3,642 

1,483 

2,359 

3.659 

1,463 

2,376 

[59) 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

587 

587 

448 

448 

327 

327 

56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

36,404 

2,266 

34,228 

37,038 

2,266 

34,772 

37,089 

2,266 

34,823 

(57) 

(58) 

VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

1,049 

239 

610 

1,130 

239 

eei 

l,03« 

239 

797 

m 

(99) 

TOTAL  NOT   DISTRIBUTED   BY 

STATES  OR   TERRITORIES 

13,968 

13,968 

14,010 

14,010 

11,864 

11,664 

») 

A/        DOES    NOT    INCLUDE   RURAL  RCHAtlLITAT  ION   CASES    OF   THE    RnCTTLEMCNT    AMINI8TRATIIM. 


lORKS  mOQRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,   JUNE   15,    1936 


TABLE   4 
EUPLOYMENT  ON  KORK  PROJECTS  OF  AOENCIES  OTHER  THAN  CCC  AND  *PA  BY  STATES 
EXCLUOINQ  AOMINUTRATIVC  EUPLOVCCS 

(ECK  End  I  NO  MAY  30,  1936 


JEPARTMENT    OF 

AORI culture 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Entomology 

Soil 

LINE 

State 

GRAND 

Total 

AND  Plant 

Forest 

Public 

Conservation 

Other 

Total 

Census 

Other 

LINE 

NO. 

TOTAL   A/ 

QUARANTI^E 

Service 

Roads 

Service 

NO. 

m 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(     1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

647,939 

294,428 

23,067 

19,918 

222,290 

26,965 

2,168 

10,093 

9,799 

294 

(     1) 

(   2) 

TOTAL   DISTKIBUTEO    BY  STATES 

597.419 

290.563 

23.067 

19.894 

221.644 

23,770 

2,188 

10,039 

9.799 

240 

(    2) 

I   3) 

Alapama 

15,933 

7,147 

53 

403 

6,085 

606 

65 

65 

(    3) 

(   «) 

Arucn* 

6,120 

4,819 

276 

384 

2,244 

1,915 

17 

17 

(4) 

(    5) 

ARKANSAS 

11,005 

6,I6S 

I4« 

604 

4,200 

1,213 

31 

31 

(   5) 

(   6) 

California 

42,575 

13,049 

1,403 

2,552 

8,350 

726 

18 

383 

383 

(   6] 

(   7) 

Colorado 

5,459 

3,517 

267 

679 

1,998 

573 

39 

39 

(  7) 

(  e) 

Connecticut 

6,798 

2,050 

1,019 

9 

1,022 

112 

112 

(   8) 

(   9) 

Oelakare 

2,179 

1,077 

1,077 

20 

20 

(    9) 

(IC) 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

3,006 

855 

32 

823 

1  14 

84 

30 

(10) 

(II) 

Florida 

14,676 

3,237 

51 

191 

2,506 

245 

244 

103 

103 

(11) 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

10,154 

2,914 

369 

535 

1,239 

766 

5 

74 

74 

(12) 

(13) 

Idaho 

8,445 

7,717 

3,564 

1,462 

2,650 

41 

13 

13 

(13) 

(14) 

Illinois 

28,009 

1 1,137 

327 

171 

10,271 

368 

287 

287 

(14) 

(15) 

Indiana 

13,475 

7,539 

194 

93 

7,051 

201 

1  14 

114 

(rs) 

(16) 

|0«A 

13,044 

8,31? 

349 

96 

7,281 

583 

6 

185 

185 

(16) 

(17) 

Kansas 

10,856 

7,907 

580 

6,797 

530 

79 

79 

(17) 

(18) 

Kentucky 

a,575 

4,319 

6 

481 

3,417 

415 

81 

81 

(18) 

(19) 

Louisiana 

8,388 

6,042 

70 

67 

4,550 

774 

581 

44 

44 

(19) 

(20) 

Maine 

8,108 

4,386 

834 

34 

3,516 

2 

28 

28 

(20) 

(21) 

Maryland 

6,923 

831 

54 

3 

556 

218 

97 

97 

(21) 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

12,893 

2,687 

1,190 

1,497 

236 

236 

(22) 

(23) 

M|ch|>:an 

15,581 

9,590 

748 

553 

8,152 

137 

301 

301 

(23) 

(24) 

mikxesota 

15,419 

10,011 

754 

497 

8,577 

183 

99 

99 

(24) 

(25) 

MISSISSIPPI 

9,721 

5,989 

5 

76 

4,751 

1,130 

27 

28 

28 

(25) 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

18, 194 

9,757 

194 

374 

8,608 

581 

2,935 

2,935 

(26) 

(27) 

Montana 

11,145 

5,979 

300 

327 

5,175 

177 

23 

23 

(27) 

(28) 

Nebraska 

9,050 

6,084 

195 

470 

5,100 

313 

6 

69 

69 

(28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

2,006 

1,697 

75 

1,330 

242 

10 

10 

(29) 

(30) 

NE»  Haupshir: 

3,202 

2,417 

1,135 

317 

965 

18 

18 

(30) 

(31) 

NEW  Jersey 

9,050 

2,400 

345 

2 

1,898 

155 

315 

315 

(31) 

(32) 

NE(    MEXICO 

9,335 

5,508 

457 

3,258 

1,793 

86 

15 

71 

(32) 

(33) 

NE«    YORK    CITY 

12,025 

430 

430 

(33) 

(34) 

NE»    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.Q.) 

22,7T5 

10,678 

1,712 

2 

8,613 

351 

270 

270 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

16,491 

9,563 

176 

684 

6,797 

1,904 

2 

128 

108 

20 

(35) 

(3S) 

NORTH  Dakota 

5,846 

4,261 

86 

957 

2,397 

173 

643 

42 

42 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

19,496 

6,997 

436 

108 

5,985 

468 

258 

258 

(37) 

(33) 

Oklahoma 

12,160 

6,828 

41  1 

5,100 

1,317 

50 

50 

(36) 

(39) 

Oreqon 

9,364 

5,360 

274 

1,  162 

3,645 

196 

83 

34 

34 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

23,224 

9,453 

2,202 

160 

6,662 

429 

1,768 

1,768 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode   Island 

3,275 

1,429 

149 

1,280 

65 

65 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

12,426 

3,528 

165 

109 

2,300 

954 

26 

26 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

7,120 

5,361 

47 

659 

4,126 

529 

36 

36 

(43) 

(44) 

Tennessee 

13,531 

4,728 

282 

347 

4,099 

96 

96 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

37,265 

24,566 

149 

312 

21,900 

1,709 

496 

336 

217 

119 

(45) 

(46) 

Utah 

3,663 

2,652 

534 

1,800 

241 

77 

16 

16 

(46) 

(47) 

Vermont 

3,384 

3,297 

1,438 

51 

1,808 

21 

21 

(47) 

(4a) 

vircinia 

16,920 

9,501 

520 

525 

7,955 

501 

73 

73 

(48) 

(49) 

Iashinoton 

13,766 

4,716 

248 

1,093 

3,060 

315 

59 

59 

(49) 

(50) 

lEST    VIRCINIA 

5,5(4 

2,417 

373 

299 

1,646 

99 

85 

85 

(50) 

(51) 

IISCONSIN 

13,955 

7,659 

950 

670 

5,842 

197 

228 

228 

(51) 

(52) 

IVOUINO 

3,895 

2,429 

12 

287 

1,635 

495 

12 

12 

(52) 

(53) 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED   BY    TERRITORIES 

38.656 

gTO 

24 

646 

54 

54 

(53) 

(54) 

Alaska 

333 

15 

15 

54 

54 

(54) 

(55) 

HA>A I  1 

2,376 

646 

646 

(55) 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

327 

(56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

34,823 

9 

9 

(=7) 

(58) 

Virqin   Islands 

797 

(58) 

(69)    total  not  distributed  by 
states  or  territories 


11,864 


3,195 


3,195 


(59) 


y    Does  not   include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of  the  Resettlement  Admi vistration. 


(continued  on  next  pase) 
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TABLE    4  (Continued) 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  lORK  PROJECTS  OF  AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  CCC  AND  fPA  BY  STATES 
EXCLUDINO  AOMINISTRATIVe  EuPLOYEC* 

WEEK  Enoinq  May  30,  1936 


:                 State 

department  of 

the   interior 

OE 

partment 

OF 

DEPARTMENT 
OF    THE 

Public 

Works  Administration 
HousiNO         non-Federal 

Resettu    eht 
Adminis     *- 

LIN 

Office  of 

recla- 

LINE 

NO. 

Total 

Education 

mation 

OTHER 

Labor 

NAVY 

Total 

Division 

Dl  VI  SI  ON 

TION      / 

NO, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(     1 

GRAND    TOTAL 

47,448 

2,249 

7,901 

37,298 

1,026 

15,462 

151,344 

5,961 

145,883 

63,520 

(    1) 

(    2 

TOTAL  OISTRIBUTEO   BY    STATES 

12.051 

2,245 

7,835 

1.971 

1,026 

15.462 

150.554 

5,653 

144.901 

63,520 

(    2) 

(    3 

Alabaua 

22 

22 

30 

2,618 

24 

2,994 

4,392 

(    3) 

(   4 

Arizona 

394 

30 

274 

90 

256 

256 

66 

(   4) 

(    5 

Arkansas 

187 

187 

1,364 

1,364 

2,718 

(    5) 

{    6 

California 

1,428 

122 

1,239 

67 

36 

2,850 

8,697 

8,697 

314 

(    6) 

(    7 

COLORADO 

40 

34 

6 

1,239 

1,239 

314 

(   7) 

(    8 

Connecticut 

6 

, 

5 

66 

4,128 

57 

4,071 

356 

(    8) 

(    9 

DELAWARE 

3 

3 

533 

533 

467 

(   9) 

(•0 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

130 

94 

36 

248 

358 

136 

136 

(10) 

(II 

Florida 

19 

19 

1 

217 

2,222 

579 

1,643 

4,654 

(11) 

(12 

QEORQIA 

Z8 

28 

34 

3,363 

3,3S3 

2,868 

(12) 

(13 

Idaho 

224 

224 

337 

337 

139 

(13) 

(14 

Illinois 

269 

269 

8 

297 

13,417 

443 

12,974 

1,085 

(14) 

(15 

Indiana 

15 

15 

17 

4,183 

4,183 

1,491 

(15) 

(16 

Iowa 

B 

8 

4,389 

4,389 

134 

(16) 

(17 

Kansas 

19 

4 

15 

4- 

2,254 

2,254 

26 

(17) 

(18 

KENTUCKY 

121 

121 

2 

2,920 

378 

2,542 

970 

(18) 

(19 

LOUISIANA 

29 

29 

2 

8 

589 

(19) 

(20 

Maine 

1 

99 

190 

190 

1,409 

(20) 

(2! 

Maryland 

20 

20 

35 

108 

2,S4 

2,594 

3,969 

(21) 

(22 

Massachusetts 

30 

22 

8 

28 

2,133 

6,246 

636 

5,610 

(22) 

(23 

MICHI3AN 

8 

8 

70 

35 

3,737 

3,737 

739 

(23) 

(24 

MINNESOTA 

95 

3 

92 

6 

9 

3,«8I 

3,681 

1,069 

(24) 

(25 

MISSISSIPPI 

184 

27 

157 

1,967 

1,967 

1,395 

(25) 

(26 

MISSOURI 

32 

32 

28 

3,642 

3,642 

1,158 

(26) 

(27 

Montana 

182 

r 

164 

17 

4 

274 

274 

1,754 

(-27) 

(28 

Nebraska 

41 

41 

4 

1,987 

1,987 

810 

(28) 

(29 

NEVADA 

25 

25 

3 

271 

271 

(29) 

(30 

NEW    HAUPEHIRE 

10 

10 

1 

254 

254 

502 

(30) 

(31 

NEir  Jersey 

19 

13 

6 

60 

552 

3,517 

485 

3,032 

662 

(31) 

(32 

NEW  Mexico 

347 

' 

ISO 

196 

620 

620 

634 

(32) 

(33 

NE«  York  City 

186 

3,770 

5,932 

402 

5,530 

(33) 

(34 

NEW  York  (Excl.   m.v.c.) 

78 

76 

2 

234 

7,141 

264 

6,877 

2,770 

(34) 

(35 

North  Carolina 

151 

115 

36 

4,540 

4,540 

1,966 

(35) 

(36 

north  Dakota 

68 

1 

67 

2 

642 

642 

789 

(36) 

(37 

Ohio 

321 

321 

68 

8,970 

777 

8,193 

2,  158 

(37) 

(38 

Oklahoua 

691 

195 

496 

7 

2,533 

147 

2,386 

1,204 

(38) 

(39 

Oregon 

247 

133 

114 

2,450 

2,490 

1,038 

(39) 

(40 

Pennsylvania 

125 

125 

31 

1,092 

6,  152 

245 

5,907 

2,771 

(40) 

(41 

Rhode   island 

1 

44 

836 

836 

832 

(41) 

(42 

South  Carolina 

26 

26 

1,216 

4,260 

455 

3,605 

3,217 

(42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

252 

1 

251 

603 

603 

868 

(43) 

(44 

Tennessee 

146 

146 

32 

4,513 

299 

4,214 

3,881 

(44) 

(45 

Texas 

532 

27 

505 

38 

9,810 

10 

9,800 

447 

(45) 

(46 

Utah 

93 

2 

75 

16 

755 

755 

93 

(46) 

(47 

VERMONT 

3 

3 

' 

39 

39 

(47) 

(48 

VIRCINIA 

46 

33 

13 

23 

1,669 

2,868 

2,868 

2,450 

(48) 

(49 

WASHINGTON 

4,169 

17 

4,072 

80 

643 

3,399 

3,399 

318 

(49) 

(50 

■EST    VIRGINIA 

31 

25 

6 

1 

62 

1,335 

1,335 

752 

(50) 

(51 

■leCONSIN 

114 

108 

(4 

2,50e 

316 

2,192 

3,043 

(51) 

(52 

f YOU  INC 

1,023 

999 

21 

192 

192 

239 

(52) 

(53 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED   BY  JERRITORIES 

35,331 

35.327 

1,290 

308 

982 

(53) 

(54 

Alaska 

86 

86   8/ 

178 

178 

(54) 

(55 

Hawaii 

4 

747 

747 

(55) 

(56 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

(56) 

(57 

Puerto  Rico 

34,676 

34,676  y 

138 

138 

(57) 

(58 

VIRGIN   Islands 

565 

565   0/ 

227 

170 

57 

(58) 

TOTAL  NOT  DISTRIBUTED  BY 
STATES  OR  TERRITORIES 


66 


66 


(59) 


A/  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  RURAL  R EHAB I  LI  TAT  I  ON  CASES. 

B/  Alaska  Road  Commission. 

C/  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminibtratioiv 

y  Teupocary  qovermient  of  Viroin  island*. 


(Concluded  on  next  paqc) 
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T  «  B  L  E   4   (CONOLUOn) 

EVPLjOYMENT  on  IORK  projects  of  agencies  other  than  CCC  and  IRA  BY  STATES 

EXOLUDINS  ADMINICTRATIVC  EHPLOYCEe 

fCEK  Enoino  May  30,    I93e 


DEPAnTyENT  or  thc  Tjie*»ury 


WAR   DEPARTMENT 


STATE 


Rural  Elec- 
TRirlOATlON   Total    Internal 

APMimtTRATICN REYEWUI 


Public 

health 

8CRVICI 


OTHER 


VCTEBANB' 

AdmIMIS- 

TRATIOW 


Quarter- 
Corps  OF  HASTER 
ENOINEERe       _     CORPe_  _ 


TOTAL 


LIME 

No. 


JJLL 


(2) 


JlL 


_l£i 


J5i 


isi 


(7) 


IIL 


i2l 


(10) 


JiLL 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

e) 

9) 
(10) 
(■I 
(12) 

(IS) 

(14) 
(IE) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27 


GRAND  TOTAL 

TOTAL  OISTRIBUIEO  BY  STATES 
ALA8AUA 

Arucna 
arkansas 
california 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

OEUtARE 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

Florioa 

GeoRoiA 

Idaho 

iLLIMOie 

Indiana 

lOIA 

Kansas 
Kentucky 

LOUIeiAMA 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

uickuan 

minnesota 

mis.£|{,sippi 

MUSOURI 
MONTANA 


286 

8,283 

3,427 

2,239 

2,617 

1,124 

54,129 

41,004 

13,125 

294 

(  1) 

288 

8.278 

3.427 

2.Z39 

2,612 

1.124 

44.220 

32.401 

11.819 

294 

(  2) 

49 

10 

38 

' 

72 

1,538 
568 

59 

1,^79 
568 

(  3) 
(  4) 

II 

II 

107 

424 

255 

169 

(  5) 

479 

270 

48 

161 

15,339 

14,581 

758 

(  6) 

22 

12 

10 

288 

288 

(  7) 

80 

16 

64 

(8) 

8 

4 

4 

71 

34 

37 

(  9) 

116 

37 

79 

1,085 

1,035 

14  E/ 

(10) 

• 

IS5 

41 

94 

64 

4,015 

4,015 

(H) 

14 

74 

20 

46 

8 

33 

752 

568 

184 

(12) 

IS 

(18) 

se 

616 

286 

129 

201 

841 

185 

656 

(14) 

52 

40 
13 

30 
6 

10 

7 

24 

24 

(15) 
(16) 

15 

IS 

116 

436 

14 

422 

(17) 

25 

20 

5 

90 

47 

47 

(18) 

109 

71 

23 

15 

1,565 

1,211 

354 

(19) 

23 

23 

1,972 

1,972 

(20) 

1,079 

1  10 

90 

879 

190 

70 

120 

(2i; 

408 

135 

75 

198 

1,125 

1,090 

35 

(22) 

962 

171 

732 

59 

139 

46 

93 

(23) 

147 

86 

57 

4 

94 

208 

208 

^24) 

sz 

106 

106 

125) 

356 

208 

147 

' 

286 
2,929 

285 
2,917 

1 
12 

(26) 
(27) 

(28)  NEBRASKA 

(29)  NEVADA 

(30)  NE*  HAMPSHIRE 

(31)  NE»  JERSEY 

(32)  NEH  MEXICO 

(33)  NE»  YORK  CITY 

(34)  NE»  YORK  (EXCL.  N.Y.C.) 

(35)  north  carolina 

(36)  north  dakota 

(37)  Ohio 

Cklahova 
Orecon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Iblano 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

(48)  VIRGtKIA 

(49)  fASHINQTON 

(50)  lEST  VIPOINIA 
tICCONSIk 
ff YOU  I KQ 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TERRITORIES 
Alaska 
Haiaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Puerto  Rico 
VIRGIN  Islands 

total   not    DISTRIBUTED    BY 
states    or    TERR  (TORIES 


46 


303 

141 

67 

95 

1,222 

1,222 

9 

9 

2,131 

2,118 

13 

982 

660 

69 

253 

445 

445 

330 

101 

131 

98 

1,274 

835 

439 

18 

13 

3 

10 

47 
20 

65 
22 

65 
22 

SB 

515 

284 

127 

104 

150 

150 

1 

29 

29 

55 

762 

116 

646 

43 

7 

33 

3 

152 

152 

625 

377 

189 

59 

1,207 

643 

564 

19 

7 

12 

49 

49 

7 

7 

146 

146 

23 

23 

112 

112 

16 

217 
43 

2 

70 

4 

126 
39 

21 

2 

109 

1,  194 
II 
21 

1,194 
11 
21 

105 

7 

13 

85 

185 

IBS 

132 

56 

60 

16 

330 

212 

118 

2 

2 

829 

790 

39 

103 

88 

15 

271 

15 

15 

1.306 


979 
327 


8,603 


1.306 


979 
327 


280  F/ 


8,603 


E/  Alley  0»ellino  Authority. 
F/  Library  of  Conorebb. 
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TABLE      5 
PRESIDENTIAL   ALLOCATIONS    FOR    THE   KOflKS    PROORAM   BY   AOENCIES        A/ 
Throuch  May  29,   1936 


Line 
No. 


AOENCV 


Total 
Allocations 


Allocatcd  roil 

ioRK  Projects 


Allocated  rgR 
aommi  strati  ye 
Expenses 


Allocated  for 
Other  Purposes  b/ 


Lne 
ho. 


m 


JlL 


(4) 


LlL 


(  1)     Total  Appropriation 

(  2)     Total  Available  for  PresIdemtim.  Allocation 

(  3)    Unallocated  by  the  President 


(  4) 


(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(1?) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(ia) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 


TOTAL    ALLOCATIONS 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AORI  CULTURE 
AQRtCULTURAL    EnO  I.MEERI  NO 

Aniual  Industry 

eioLOsicAL  Survey 

Dairy   industry 

Entomoloqy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Extension  Service 

Forest  Servise 

Plant    Industry 

Public  Roaos 

Secretary's  Office 

Soil   Conservation  Service 

WEATHER    euHEAl 

«Ihd  Erosion  Control 

General  Aouini strati ve  Expenses 

advisory  com'jittee  on  allotments 

ALLEY   OfELLlSG   AUTHORITY 

U.   S.    CIVIL   SERVICE   COUUISSION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMI/ERCE 
AIR  Commerce 
Census 
fisheri£s 

Industrial  Economics 
li  5mth0u3es 
Standards 
General  Aouinistrative  Expenses 

coordinator  for  industrial  cooperation 

EMERGENCY    CONSERVATION    lORK 

FARM   CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RaiEF  ADMINISTRATION 

U.    S.    EMPLOYEES'    COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

department  of  tke  interior 
Alaska  Road  Commission 
bituminous  Coal  Commission 
Office  of  Eoucatio\ 
QeoLOQicAL  Survey 
OffIcc  of  Indian  Affairs 
National  Park  Service 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
TEi.'P0RARY  Government  of  virgin  Islands 
General  Administrative  Expenses 


»4,880,00O,0O0 
4,672,199,143     C/ 
25,288,084 


$4,646,911,059 


569,663,942 

7,151 

1,046,000 

963,879 

3,000 

12,769,198 

4,066 

25,525,000 

40,493 

499,621,965 

470,000 

21,106,116 

17,554 

7,  000,030 

6,089,620 

17,128 

"90,194 

120,000 

8.847.944 

200,000 

8,231,946 

155,996 

100,000 

20,000 

75,000 

65,000 

40,000 

605,332,251 

•    35,000,000 

932,490,625 

17,210,000 

5,000,000 

114j377.160 

671,500 

70,583 

1,860,328 

104,913 

1,894,250 

8,252,425 

33,777,380 

66,483,589 

9,453 

434,600 

818,139 


(3,300,245,593 


537.568.3S7 

7,151 

1,046,000 

247,289 

3,000 

12,769,198 

4,066 

13,827,500 

40,493 

491,000,000 

18,606,116 
17,554 


190,194 


8,231,948 

155,996 

100,000 

20,000 

75,000 


604,409,000 


103.222.932 

671 ,500 

70,583 

1,860,328 

104,913 

1,396,750 

1,502,425 

32,152,380 

65,020,000 

9,453 

434,600 


»1 89,292, 366 


ia.470.S75 


•216,590 


572,500 

8,621,865 

470,000 

2,500,000 


6,089,620 
17,128 

120,000 

265.000 
200,000 


65,000  . 
40,000 
188,501 

10,490,625 

5,000,000 

3,921.728 

15,000 

1,625,000 
1,463,589 

818,139 


$1,157,373,100 

13.625.000 

500,000 

11,125,000 
2,000,000 


734,750 

35,000,000 

922,000,000 

17,210,000 


I  1) 
(  2) 
(   3) 


(   4) 

(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(13) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29.) 
(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 


7j,232.5pp 

(37) 

(36) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

482,500 

(42) 

6,7SO,O0O 

(43) 

(4-;; 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

A/    Based  upon  «arrants  issued  by   Treasury. 

1/     Relief,   Rural   Rehabilitation,   Land   Purchase,   Employees'   Compensation  Fund,  and   Revolving   Fund   for  Purchase  of  Materuls  and  Supplies. 

C/       The    |4, 67^^4a§,l43    AVAILABLE    FOR    ALLOCATION    ON    MAY    29,     1936       INCLUDES    THE    14,000,000,000    DIRECTLY    APPROPRIATED    BY     THE    EilZPGENCY 
■'aiEF    AppROPRIATICN    Act    CF    1935,     the    8500,000,000    authorized     to    be    transferred    from    unexpended    BALANCES    OF     R.     F.    C.     FUNDS,    AND 
J172,199,143    OF    THE    4380,000,000   AUTHORIZED    TO  BE    TRANSFERRED    FROM    BALANCES    OF    PREVlOLS    APPROPRIATIONS.       ALTHOUGH    UNOBLIUATEO 
BALANCES    FROM    PREVIOUS    APPROPPI ATI ONS    ARE    BEING     TRANSFCRREO    FOR    Tf£    PURPOSES    OF   THIS    AcT,    THE    AMOUNT    AVAILABLE    WILL    BE    LESS    THAN 
THE    1380,000,000    '.MHDRIZtD    TO    BE    TRANSFERRED,   LARGELY    BECAUSE     IT    WAS    NECESSARY  TO    USE     8292,000,000,    ORIGINALLY     INTENDED    FOR 
TRANSFER    FOR    GRANTS    TO   STATES,     FOR    RELIEF    PURPOSES    PRIOR     TC    THE    PASSAGE   OF  THE    EmERGWCY     RELIEF    APPROPRIATION    Aci    CF    1935, 
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TABLE       5       {CONCL'DCO) 
PRESIOENTIAU  ALLOCATIONS    FOR   THE   WORKS    PROGRAM   BY   AGENCIES        A/ 
fHROuoH  Hay  29,  1936 


LINC 

NO. 


Total 

ALLOCATIOWt 


Allocated  ran 

fORK    PnOJCCTt 


Allocated  for 
aomimstrativi 

Exposes 


JlL 


(2) 


Jll. 


(4) 


Allocated  for 
Other  Purposes  B/ 


_L5L 


Line 

No. 


(    1)      OEPARIVENT  OF    JUSTICE 


(  2 

(  3 

(  * 

(  5 

(  6 

(    7 

(   8 

(   9 

(10 

(12 

(13 

(14 
(15 
(16 

(17 

(18 

(19 

(20 
(21 

(22 

(a 

(2* 
(25 
(26 

(27 

(28 
(29 
(JO 
(31 

(32, 
(33, 
(3* 


DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

U.S.  Employment  Service 

iHUISaATION    AND    NATURALI lAT  I  ON    SERVICE 

Sccsetahy'a  Office 

General  AominutRative  Expenses 

lierar'  of  congress 

NATIONAL  EKRGENCY    COlMCIl 

NATIONAL    RESOURCES   COMMITTEE 

DCPARTUENT   OF    THE   NAVY 
Yards  and  Docks 
Qeneral  Administrative  Expenses 

prison  industries  reorganization  administration 

P.UBLIC   lORKS   administration 
Housino  Division 
Now-Federal  Division 

resettlement  administration 

revolving  fund  for  purchase  of 
materials  and  supplies 

rural  electrification  administration 

department  of  the  treasury 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

INTERNAL     REVOIUE 

procuretcmt  division 

Public  health  Service 

Secretary's  Office 

GiNERAL  Administrative  Expenses 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

fAR  DEPARTMENT 
Corps  of  ENalNCERS 
Quartermaster  Corps 
General  Aoministrativc  Expenses 

works  progress  administration 
National  Youth  Administration 
State  work  PRooRAia 


t   857,309 

12^48^  B14 

11,803,4^1 

175,752 

495,482 

8,179 

251,500 

1,596,959 

982,764 

16.901.176 

16,786,176 

19,000 

97,941 

446.129.246 
101,373,030 
344,756,196 

226,400,000 

4,000,000 

14,890,812 

39.335.215 

4,850,950 

3,671,588 

543,58* 

2,750,000 

819,092 

26,700,001 

1,238,350 

1.itf..20*.y8j 
129,287,966 

14,722,768 
194,254 

1.449.352.  744 

45,061,266 

1,404,?71,476 


t  1.067.459 
Br,707 
175,752 


251,500 


16.557.561 
16,557,561 


446.129.246 
101,373,050 
344,756,196 

34,365,000 


14,176,812 

12.to5.214 
4,850,950 
3,671,388 

543,584 
2,750,000 

819,092 

1,218,120 

142.616.900 

128,027,116 

14,591,384 


1..377,.2y.744 

43,581,268 

1,333,671,476 


I  857,309 

11.415.355 
10,911,694 

495,482 
8,179 


1,596,959 
982,764 

243.615 

228,615 
15,000 


97,941 


20,230 

1.100.635 
775,000 
131,361 
194,254 

72.100.000 

1,500,000 

70,600,000 


485.650 
485,850 


(   1) 

(2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(5) 
(   6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(   9) 

(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

34,950,000 

$  157,085,000 

(17) 

4,000,000 

(18) 

714,000 

(19) 

26.700.001 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

26,700,001 

(26) 

(27) 

(26) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 

(32) 
(33) 

(34) 


A/    Based  upon  iarrants  issued  sy   Treasury. 

B/    RfLlcr,  Rural  Rehabilitation,  land  Punwase,   Employees'  Cohpbisation  Funo^and  Revolvino  Fund  for  purchase  of  materials  and  Supplies* 
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TABLE       6 

PRESIDENTIAL  ALLOCATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT   ON  WORK  PROJECTS  BY  AQENCIES 
Cmo  or  Nay  1930 


Line 

No. 


Agency 


Presidential  Allocations  for  Work  Projects  a/ 
THaoutH  May  Z9,  1936 

(EXCLUPINQ  APMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES) 


Amount 


Percent 
or  Total 


HE 


Employment  on  *ork  Projects 
OURtNO  lECK  ENorNS  Hav  30,  I9M 
(Excludino  Administrative  Employees) 


Number  of 
Persons 


Percent 
of  Total 


LINE 


_LU 


iiL 


i£L 


SL 


(  1)  grand  total 

(  2)  works  prdsress  administration 

(  3)  emercency  conservation  work 

(  4)  other  agencies 

(  5)  Department  of  Aqri culture 

(  6)  EHTOHOLaoY  AND  Punt  Quarantine 

(  7)  Forest  Service 

(  8)  Public  Roads 

(  9)  Soil  Conservation  Service 

(10)  Other 

(11)  Alley  Owellino  Authority 

(lz)  Department  sf  Cshmerce 

(13)  Census 

(14)  Other 

(15)  departtcnt  of  the  interior 

(16)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  administration 

(17)  Reclamation 

(18)  Other 

(19)  Department  or  Labor 

(20)  LIBRARY  of  ConQRESS 

(21}  Department  of  the  Navy 

(22)  Yards  and  Docks 

(23)  Public  Works  Administration 

(24)  Housing  Division 

(25)  Non-Federal  Division 

(26)  Resettlement  Administration 

(27)  Rural  Electrification  aduinistration 

(28)  Department  of  the  Treasury 

(29)  Internal  Revenue 

(30)  PUM.ie   HCALTM   SCNVieC 

(31)  Other 

(32)  Veterans*  administration 

(33)  War  Department 

(34)  Corps  of  Enoineerb 

(35)  Quartermaster  corps 


3,300,245,593 

100.00 

1,377,252,744 

41.73 

604,409,000 

18.32 

1,318,583,849 

39.95 

537,568.367 

16.29 

12,769,198 

0.39 

13,827,500 

0.42 

491,000,000 

14.88 

16,606,116 

0.56 

1,365,553 

0.04 

190,194 

0.01 

8,582,944 

0.26 

8,231,948 

0.25 

350,996 

0,01 

103,222,932 

3.12 

32,152,380 

0.97 

65,020,000 

1.97 

6.050,552 

0.18 

1,067,459 

0.03 

251,500 

0.01 

16.557.561 

0.50 

16,557,561 

0.50 

446.129,246 

13.52 

101,373,050 

3.07 

344,756,196 

10.45 

34,365,000 

1.04 

14,176,812 

0.43 

12,635,214 

0.38 

3,671,588 

0.11 

2,750,000 

0.08 

6,213,626 

0.19 

1,218,120 

0.04 

142.618.500 

4.32 

128,027,116 

3.88 

14,591,384 

0.44 

396,879 

100.00 

(    1) 

,339,740 

68.88 

(   2) 

409,200 

12.05 

(   3) 

647,939 

19,07 

(   4) 

294.428 
23,067 

8.67 
0.68 

(   5) 
(   6) 

19,918 

0.59 

(   7) 

222,290 

6.54 

(    8) 

26,965 

0.79 

(    9) 

2,188 

0.07 

(10) 

14 


S/ 


(11) 


10,093 

0.30 

•        (12) 

9,799 

0.29 

(13) 

294 

0.01 

(14) 

47,443 

1.39 

(15) 

34,676 

1.02 

(16) 

7,901 

0,23 

(17) 

4,871 

0.14 

(18) 

1,026 

0.03 

(19) 

280 

0.01 

(20) 

15,462 

0;^. 

(21) 

15,462 

0.46 

(22) 

151.344 

4.47 

(23) 

5,961 

0.18 

(24) 

145,883 

4.29 

(25) 

63,520 

1.87 

(26) 

288 

0.01 

(27) 

6,283 

0.24 

(28) 

3,427 

0.10 

(29) 

2,239 

0.06 

(30) 

2,617 

O.OS 

(31) 

1,124 

0,03 

(32) 

54,129 

IlS? 

(33) 

41,004 

1.21 

(34) 

13,125 

0.38 

(35) 

//     Bmco  upon  karrants  issued  by  treasury. 
B/      Less  than  O.OOS  ftncart. 
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TABLE   7 

PRESIDENTIAL  ALLOCATIONS  TO  *PA  BY  ACT  LIMITATIONS  AND  BY  STATES  ^f 
ThrouQH  May  29,  1936 
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Line 


Total 


assistance  for 
Educational, 
Etc..  Persons 


(2) 


_L3L 


Loans  oh  Grants 
TO  STATES.  Etc. 


Sanitation,  Etc, 


(4) 


iSL 


Items  not   Included 
IN  SPECiric 
Limitations 


Line 
No. 


JiL 


(   1) 


I  7) 
(  9) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 

(S2J 

(53) 


TOTAL 


$1,449,352,744 


Alabama 

16,210,100 

Arizona 

4,959,800 

Arkansas 

13,157,169 

California 

70,059,667 

Colorado 

17,063,531 

Connecticut 

13,402,941 

Dela«are 

1,547,600 

District  of  Columbia 

4,465,000 

Florida 

13,631,200 

Georgia 

17,390,320 

Idaho 

4,650,025 

Illinois 

85,296,000 

Indiana 

39,809,639 

Iowa 

11,976,225 

Kansas 

15,211,100 

KENTUCKY 

16,731,819 

Louisiana 

16,811,636 

Ma  1  NE 

4,645,000 

l.'ARYLANO 

10,276,900 

Massachusetts 

47,888,900 

Michigan 

44,960,600 

Minnesota 

29,721,400 

Mississippi 

10,396,838 

MISSOURI 

31,042,700 

Montana 

7,207,700 

Nebraska 

9,089,800 

Nevada 

1,177,450 

Ncu  Hampshire 

3,198,600 

New  Jersey 

45,245,589 

NE*  Mexico 

5,278,330 

Neiv  York  City 

196,122,131 

New  York  State  (Excl.  n.y.c.) 

56,268,800 

North  Carolina 

10,652,497 

north  Dakota 

5,006,700 

Ohio 

87,104,698 

Oklahoma 

24,335,224 

Oregon 

8,756,600 

Pennsylvania 

124,023,144 

Rhode   Island 

6,379,500 

South  Carolina 

8,773,650 

South  Dakota 

5,777,780 

Tennessee 

14,649,648 

Texas 

32,071,401 

Utah 

6,614,483 

VERMONT 

1,832,000 

Virginia 

10,760,934 

Washington 

16,039,988 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

19,716,200 

Wisconsin 

29,934,277 

Oyohins 

2,552,553 

Not  Allocated  to  States 

97,294,957 

Administrative 

72,100,000 

$94,467,657 

14,500 

800 

2,700 

163,727 

10,673 

7,636 

500 
10,000 

70,500 

225 

49,000 

75,312 

1,000 

1,400 

1,700 
6,376 

800 
4,900 

368,288 
23,000 

18,000 


1,000 

7,000 
3,600 


5,883,402 


600 

151,979 


145,830 


BOO 

1,960 

34,500 


$1,251,497,597 


17,000 
1,600 
2,000 


87,375,349  8/ 


15 
4 

12 
68 

16 

13 

1 

4, 
11 
16 

4; 

84; 

11 

14 

16 

16 

4 


1 

3 

45 

4, 

188 

55 

9 

4 

86 

23 

8 

121 

5 

7 

5, 

13 

31 

6 

1 

9 
15 
19 
29 

2 


452,692 
584,000 
117,137 
960,000 
776.000 


153,000 
317,000 
266,634 
704,000 
063,000 

,413,000 
737,500 
595,000 
867,000 
900,000 

237,000 
074,000 
104,300 
601,500 
,415,000 

943,112 
025,685 
059,000 
12b, 000 
555,000 

765,000 
000,000 
002,000 
089,680 
898,625 

135,374 
221,000 
960,470 
564,000 
342,000 

710,000 
122,298 
568,000 
930,000 
723,000 

,271,708 

665,000 
833,001 
178,000 
830,350 

875,950 
810,155 
594,000 
159,000 
280,818 


9,919,608  C/ 


21,977,527 

635,600 

1,037,332 
182,940 

198,858 

242,305 
230,100 

1,628,200 
917,244 

99,800 

362,000 

945,700 

96,550 

59,700 


474,119 
203,260 
540,700 
526,100 


649,200 
621 ,400 
298,838 
649,700 
532,700 

310,800 

189,600 

172,330 


1,018,800 
682,497 
431,100 
586,400 

535,224 
426,600 

1,312,800 
449,500 

1,018,650 

375,980 
957,688 
196,900 
114,483 


867,984 
192,988 
120,600 
729,457 
154.800 


$81,409,963 

107,308 
375,000 

753,000 
70,000 


188,366 
299,000 
339,576 

137,000 
147,500 
193,627 
11,675 
250,000 

19,000 
526,000 

146,500 
469,000 


51,315 

41,000 

247,000 

200,000 

13,000 
177,450 

152,309 
207,375 

2,103,355 

29,000 

9,530 

11,000 

24,319 

90,000 
207,702 
996,514 

32,000 

129,292 
25,000 

7,000 
322,000 

1,650 

17,000 
19,845 

43,820 
116,935 


72,100,000 


(    1) 


9) 

10) 
11) 

12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 

17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 

22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 

27) 
28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 

32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 

37) 
38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 

42) 
43) 
44) 
45) 
46) 

47) 
48) 
49) 
50) 
51) 

52) 

53) 


y 


Based  upon  warrants  issued  by  Treabury. 

National  Youth  Administration,  $43,581,268|  Art,  Music,  Theatre  and  Writers'   Program,  $22,115,217) 

Assistance  to  Educational,  Professional  and  Clerical  Persons,  $9,566,422;  and  Statistical  Research 

Program,  $12,112,442. 

Art,  Music,  Theatre  and  writers'  Program,  $2,000,000;  State  Planning  Boards,  $2,644,538;  and 

undistributed  portibn  of  fund*  for  Emeroincy  FL80D  Relief,  $5,275,070. 
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TABLE       8 

STATUS    OF   FUNDS   ACCORDINS   TO   ORQANIZATION    UNITS 

Throuch  Hay  29,   1936 


Line 
NO. 


Allocations  by 
The  Presiod«t 

(lARRANTt    approved) 


OBL I  OAT  I  DNS 


AUOUIT 


Percoit  of 
Allocations 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent  or 
Allocations 


Line 


(   I) 

(  2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(  6) 
(7) 
(  8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 


GRAND  TOTAL 
DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

aoricultural  emgincerjna 

Aniiul  Industry 

BiOLOeicAL  Survey 

Dairy  Industry 

Entouolooy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Extension  Service 

FoRCET  Service 

Plant   industry 

Public  Roads     K/ 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

weather  Bureau 

vino  Erosion  Control 

GENERAL  Administrative  Expenses 

ADVISORY   COUHITTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS 

/>ILEY  DtaLING   AUTHORITY 

U.   &.    CIVIL  SERVICE  COMUISSION 

DEPARTMENT    OF   COMMERCE 
Census 
Fisheries 

Industrial  Economics 
Lighthouses 
Standards 
general  Administrative  Expenses  b/ 

coordinator  for  industrial  cooperation 

emergemcy  conservation  lork 

U.    S.    EMPLOYEES'    COMPENSATION    COMMISSION 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL   EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMIN  ISTRATICN   C/ 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 
Alaska  Road  Commission 
All  American  Canal 
Bituminous  COaL  Commission 
OFFICE  OF  Education 
Geological  Smvey 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
National  Park  Service 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 
Temporary  Government  of  virgin  Islands 
General  Administrative  Expenses 


$4,666,157,863 

570.0»2.077 

7,151 

1 ,046,000 

747,289 

3,000 

12,769,198 

4,066 

24,952,500 

40,493 

500,000,000 

18,606,116 

17,554 

2,000,000 

9,848,710 

17,128 

200,000 

120,000 

8.847.944 

8,23  I, *»8 

155,996 

100,000 

20,000 

75,000 

265,000 

I        40,000 

606,334,450 

16,000,000 

37,000,000 

932,490,625 

5,000,000 

115.671.670 

671,500 

12,000,000 

71,918 

1,948,633 

110,000 

1,965,000 

8,330,000 

33,377,380 

54,420,000 

9,500 

434,600 

2,333,139 


$4,045,0ez,3i2 


86.7 


$3,124,840,632 


67.0 


(    I) 


423,003.827 

lAd. 

7.150 

100.0 

840,673 

80.4 

346,505 

46.4 

2,990 

99.7 

10,669,345 

83.5 

3,895 

9B.8 

22,139,163 

88.7 

39, 1 14 

96.6 

366,756,962 

73.4 

15,215,640 

81.8 

11,096 

63.2 

6,981,293 

70.9 

17,126 
5,465 


107,704 


28,355 
575,094,485 


1,372,274 


100.0 


2.7 


89.8 


6,736.968 

76.1 

6,333,796 

76.9 

104,729 

67. 1 

38,394 

38.4 

19,042 

95.2 

24,2 19 

32.3 

216,806 

81.8 

96.0 


7.6 


II,«48,I5I 

31.5 

927,287.090 

99.4 

2,796,064 

55.9 

52,680,965 

45.5 

610,500 

90.9 

7,246,391 

60.4 

51,661 

71.9 

37 1  ,M5 

19.1 

16,666 

15.2 

506,593 

25.8 

10,188 

0.1 

6,491,802 

25.4 

33,975,032 

62.4 

9,009 

9<.e 

191,502 

4^.1 

1,199,644 

51.4 

148.501.692 

26pl 

(2) 

6,891 

96.4 

(  3) 

596,026 

57.2 

(4) 

290,816 

38.9 

(5) 

2,990 

99.7 

(6) 

9,072,753 

71.1 

(   7) 

3,590 

88.3 

(8) 

12,803,066 

51.3 

(   9) 

37,680 

93.1 

(10) 

106,598,409 

21.3 

(11) 

13,173,145 

70.6 

(12) 

9,924 

56.5 

(13) 

- 

- 

(14) 

5,904,410 

60.0 

(15) 

17,126 
4,307 


22,236 


100.0 


2.2 


55.6 


(16) 
(17) 


83,250 

69.4 

(18) 

5.566,476 

62.9 

(19) 

5,244,830 

63.7 

(20) 

77,765 

49.9 

(21) 

27,460 

27.5 

(22) 

18,253 

91.3 

(23) 

16,229 

21.6 

(24) 

180,939 

68.3 

(25) 

(26) 


509,735,624 

84.Z 

(27) 

1,285,240 

7.1 

(28) 

11,648,151 

31.5 

(29) 

924,572,702 

99.2 

(30) 

2,728,683 

54.6 

(31) 

19,847,881 

17.? 

(32; 

548,168 

81.6 

(33) 

952,589 

7.9 

(34) 

44,877 

62.4 

(35) 

240,582 

12.3 

(36) 

7,799 

7.1 

(37) 

190,470 

9.7 

(38) 

6,891 

0.1 

(39) 

5,096,551 

15.3 

(40) 

11,606,366 

21.3 

(41) 

9,009 

94.8 

(42) 

88,742 

20.4 

(43) 

1,055,835 

45.3 

(44) 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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TABLE       8     (Concluocd) 

STATUS   Of    FINDS  ACCORDING    TO   ORGANIZATION    UNITS 

Throush  May  29,    1936 


LINE 
NO. 


Aqency 


Allocations  by 
The  Presioemt 

(t«RBANT6    APPBOYCd) 


(ll 


Ail 


(    I)      DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 


(  2 
(  3 
(4 
(  5 
(   6 

(    7 

(   8 

(  9 

(10 
(II 
(12 

(13 

(14 
("5 
(16 

(17 

(18 

(i9 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 

(26 

(27 
(28 
(29 
(30 

(31 
(32 
(33 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

U.   S.   EiiPLOYiiEN-.  Service 

ihhleration  and  naturalization  service 

Secretary's  Office 

GENERAL    AduINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

library  of  congress 

national  emergency  colncil 

national  resources  committee 

department  of  the  navy 
Yards  and  Docks 
GENERAL  Administrative  Expenses 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION  ADMINISTRATION 

public  tcrks  administration 
housing  division 
non-Feoeral  Division 

RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

REVOLVING   FIND   FOR   PURCHASE  OF 
MATERIALS   AND   SUPPLIES 

RURAL    aECTRIFICATION   ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE  TREASURY 
U.   S.  Coast  Guard 
Imteiwal  Revenuc 
ftiaauRcicNT  Division 
Public  health  sckvice 
general  admin isTRATive  Expenses 

VETERANS*   ADMINISTRATION 
fAR   DEPARTMENT 

Corps  or  E><cineers 

QUARTERMASTER    CORPS 

GEMEBAL   ADMINISTRATIVE    ExPEMSES 

lORKS    PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

lORK  Projects 

GENERAL  Administrative  Expehses 


875,000 

12.601.605 
900,100 
179,895 
300,000 

11,221,610 

251,500 

1,613,200 

1,000,000 

16.781.416 

16,557,561 

223,855 

100,000 

446. 129.246 
101,373,050 
344,756,196 

226,400,000 


4,000,000 
14,890,812 

47.436.948 

4,952,684 

4,490,680 

543,584 

2,750,000 

34,700,000 

1,260,860 

144.844.788 

128,702,966 

14,677,187 

1,464,635 


1.455.206.604 

1,383,108,604 

72,100,000 


OSLICATIOWS 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent  of 
Allocations 


J3L 


(4) 


isL 


589,644 


61,453 

373.705.283 

31,766,724 

341,938,559 

166,683,739 

2,835,946  d/ 
1,155,961 

30.833.661 

2,755,081 

3,801,061 

199,657 

2/112,907 

21,664,945 

919,705 

135.181.390 

123,488,275 

10,689,323 

1,003,792 

I.307J66.96I 

1,244,015,669 

63,351,292 


67.4 


10.173.234 

ao,.7 

561,466 

62.4 

115,992 

64.5 

32,607 

10.9 

9,463,169 

84.3 

193,414 

76.9 

1,402,551 

86.9 

707,903 

70.8 

15.268,929 

91.0 

15,074,787 

91.0 

194,142 

86.7 

61.5 

83.8 
31.3 
99.2 

73,6 


70.9 

7.8 

6S.0 

55.6 
84.6 
36.7 
87.7 
62.4 

72.9 

93.3 
95.9 
72.8 
68.5 

89.8 
89.9 
87.9 


573,343 


50,361 


829,242 

81.242.053 

70,430,576 

9,879,194 

932,283 

1.136.698.997 
1,078,822,033 

57,876,964 


Percent  or 
Allocations 


Line 
No. 


(6) 


65.5 


50.4 


65.8 

56.1 
54.7 
67.3 
63.7 

78.1 
78.0 
80.3 


(    1) 


10.123.537 

560,197 

98,010 

32,584 

9,432,746 

80,3 
62.2 
54.5 
10.9 
84.1 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 

134 

,545 

53.5 

(  7) 

1,344 

,040 

83.3 

(  8) 

652 

,414 

65.2 

(  9) 

13.209.450 

13,018,553 

190,897 

78.7 
78.6 
85.3 

(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 


105.965.545 

23.8 
18.1 
25.4 

(14) 

18,325,059 
87,640,486 

(15) 
(16) 

119,933,901 

53.0 

(17) 

2,835,946 

70.9 

(18) 

1,126,386 

7.6 

(19) 

26.106.504 

55.0 

23.4 
76.9 
34.6 
81.7 
54.  o 

(20) 

1,159,342 

3,452,215 

188,049 

2,246,395 

19,062,503 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(26) 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 

(30 
(32* 
(33) 


Source:     U.  S.  Treasury  Department  Report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  as  of  may  29,  1936. 

a/  Includes  statutory  allocation  op  $100,000,000  provided  in  Aoriculture  Appropriation  Act  or  1936. 

g/  Includes  $200,000  roR  the  Bureau  or  air  Commerce. 

c/  Includes  administrative  expo<see  only  in  States  and  territories  where  relief  was  administered  directly  sy  Federal  Agencies. 

0/  FiautE  16  NOT   includes  in  grand  total. 

(ORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS   REPORT,    JUNE    15,    1936. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TORKS  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1956 

Included  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936,  as  Title 
II,  is  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1956.  Approved  by  the  President  on 
June  22,  1936,  this  act  appropriated  |1, 425,000,000  for  the  continuation  of  relief,  and 
work   relief  on  useful  projects  such  as  were  provided  for  in  the  anergenoy  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935.  The  provisions  of  the  1956  Act  also  cover  such  unexpended  balaji« 
oes  of  the  $4, 880,000,000  appropriated  by  the  1955  Act  as  may  be  made  available  by  the 
President.  These  fxmds  are  to  remain  available  until  J\me  50,  1957,  and,  as  under  the 
previous  act,  are  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

roOVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

Project  Limitations 

Amnng  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  represent  departures  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  1935  Act  are  the  limitations  on  the  types  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  proj- 
ects for  iriiloh  the  appropriation  may  be  available  and  on  the  amount  to  be  expended  for 
each  type.  The  ten  general  categories  and  the  limitations  prescribed  for  each  are  as 
folloirsi 

(  1)  Highways,  roadi^  and  streets  1413,250,000 

(  2)  Public  buildings  156,750,000 

(  S)  Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities,  in- 
cluding bviildings  therein  156,750,000 

(  4)  Public  utilities.  Including  sewer  systems, 
water  supply  and  purification,  airports 

and  other  transportation  facilities  171,000,000 

(  6)  Flood  control  and  other  conservation  128,260,000 

(6)  Assistance  for  educational,  professional  and 

clerical  persons  85,500,000 

(  7)  Women's  projects  85,500,000 

(  8)  Miseellaneous  work  projects  71,250,000 

(  9)  National  Youth  Administration  71,250,000 

(10)  Rural  rehabilitation,  loans  and  relief  to 

farmers  and  livestock  growers  86,500,000 

Any  of  these  limitation^  may  be  increased  by  15  percent  through  transfer  from  one  or  more 
of  the  other  categories.  Projects  approved  by  the  IVesident  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Act  are  exempted  from  these  limitations. 

Funds  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  not  included  under  this  appropria- 
tion, but  ♦308,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  elsewhere  in  the  First  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act. 

Another  new  requirement  concerning  projects  is  that  no  Federal  project  financed 
under  the  act  may  be  started  until  an  amount  sufficient  for  its  completion  has  been  allo- 
cated and  irrevocably  set  aside.  The  1935  Act  contaijied  no  statutory  provision  regarding 
completion  of  projects  but  this  was  provided  by  Presidential  direction. 


Tfage  Policy 

The  general  wage  policy  prescribed  by  the  new  act  differs  from  that  of  the  1935 
Act  in  that  it  requires  that  the  wage  rates  paid  under  the  Works  Program  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature.  The  TfPA,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  is  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  prevailing  wage  in  each  locality. 
Under  the  1935  Act  it  was  required  that  wage  rates  be  established  which  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act  without  affecting  adversely  or  otherwise  tending  to  decrease  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  wages  paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  private  industry. 

Eligibility  for  Employment 

Three  new  provisions  relating  to  eligibility  for  employment  on  work  projects  are 
contained  in  the  1936  Act.  It  provides  first  that  applicants  for  employment  who  are  in 
actual  need  but  who  have  not  previously  been  on  the  relief  rolls  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
eligibility  for  employment  as  those  tAio   have  appeared  on  these  rolls.  It  also  provides  that 
the  receipt  of  adjusted-service  bonds  or  Treasury  checks  in  payment  of  an  adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificate  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  actual  need  of  applicants  for 
employment.  In  addition,  the  agencies  supervising  projects  may  not  knowingly  employ  aliens 
illegally  within  the  United  States,  and  must  discharge  such  aliens  if  their  status  Is  dis- 
closed. 

Provisions  Regarding  FERA  and  PWA 

The  1936  Act  provides  for  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  FERA  fxmds  are  made  available  for  that 
purpose  vmtil  June  30,  1937. 

The  Public  TTorks  Administration  is  empowered  by  the  1936  Act  to  continue  to  aid 
in  finsmoing  projects  similar  to  those  financed  by  it  in  the  past.  It  is  authorized  to  use, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  sum  nx>t  to  exceed  $300,000,000  from  funds  on  hand  or 
received  from  the  sale  of  securities  for  the  making  of  grants.  Such  grants  are  limited  to 
46  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects,  to  projects  which  can  be  substantially  completed  by 
July  1,  1938,  and  to  projects  for  which  the  financing  of  the  remaining  cost  is  assured. 

Administration 

The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation.  He  may  irtilize  Goverimient  agen- 
cies and  empower  them  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  fvmctions  dele- 
gated to  then. 

As  under  the  1935  Act,  projects  to  provide  relief  and  work  relief  wll  be  submitted 
to  the  Rresident  for  approval  by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  Projects  of  local  government- 
al units  such  as  States,  ooxmtles,  or  municipalities,  to  be  financed  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936,  are  submitted  to  the  President  through  the  WPA.  The  eligibility  re- 
quirements prescribed  for  various  types  of  projects  in  the  1936  Act  are  substantially  the  sam« 
as  under  the  old  program.   In  general,  the  same  methods  of  operation  will  obtain. 

Under  authority  granted  by  the  1936  Act,  the  President  on  Jxme   22,  1936,  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  7396,  continued  in  effect  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  him  under  the 
Bnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable  and  except  for 
those  covering  rates  of  pay  and  eligibility  for  employment.  This  order  authorizes  the  WPA 
to  continue  to  provide  relief,  and  work  relief  on  useful  projects  in  accordance  with  allo- 
cations of  funds  made  to  it  by  the  Rresident  from  time  to  time,  and  also  empowers  the  WA 
to  prescribe  necessary  irules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  Works  Program. 


HEW  PROCEDURES  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Th«  VbrkB  Progress  Administrator  in  AdmlnistratlTo  Order  No*  44,  Issued  July  11, 
1936^  oontinued  the  previously  existing  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  wages,  hours  of 
vork,  and  conditions  of  employment  ezoapt  for  oex^ain  modifications  neoessitated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  1936  Act. 

One  of  these  oonoerns  prevailing  mige  rates.  The  Ifbrks  Progress  Administrator 
delegated  to  the  various  State  Administrators  the  responsibility  for  establishing  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  rates,  Bandatory  for  all  projoets  financed  in  ifhole  or  in  part  ftrom  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Qaergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1956,  State  Administrators  are 
instructed  to  obtain  all  available  data  as  the  basis  for  determining  such  hourly  rates, 
and  where  feasible,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject.  From  these  data  schedules  of  rates 
are  to  be  established  by  cotmties  or  other  polltloal  subdivisions,  or  by  work  projeotq. 
The  schedules  are  to  be  made  avcilabl  e  to  all  interested  parties  and  to  be  made  effective 
for  all  payrolls  beginning  on  or  after  July  !• 

Maximum  hours  of  work  for  project  workers  are  set  at  8  hours  per  day,  40  hours 
per  week,  and  140  hours  per  month.  The  hours  to  be  worked  at  the  determined  hourly  wage 
rate  by  any  worker  aire  to  be  sufficient  to  total  the  amount  speoifled  by  the  monthly  earn- 
ings schedule,  but  are  not  to  exceed  140  hours  per  month. 

The  schedule  of  maximum  monthly  earnings  established  in  Executive  Order  7046, 
issued  May  20,  1935,  with  administrative  adjustments  subsequently  made,  is  contained  in 
full  force  and  effect  by  Administrative  Order  No.  44.  However,  the  old  provision  under 
which  workers  were  credited  for  time  lost  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control  is 
eliminated.   Instead  it  is  provided  that  wages  may  be  paid  only  for  time  actually  worked. 
Nevertheless,  time  lost  as  a  result  of  weather  conditions  or  temporary  interruptions  in 
the  operation  of  projects  may  be  made  up  by  the  project  employee  by  working  an  additional 
number  of  hours  during  succeeding  payroll  months.   In  such  cases  the  monthly  earnings  limit 
may  be  exceeded  diuring  the  make-up  period.   Administrative  and  supervisory  project  em- 
ployees and  owner-operators  of  teams,  tmioks,  and  equipment,  are  exempted  from  these  wage 
and  laaximum  earnings  regulations. 

Another  provision  of  Administrative  Order  No.  44  is  that  no  person  imder  the 
age  of  18  years  and  no  one  whose  age  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  make  employment 
dangerous  to  his  or  her  safety  or  the  health  or  safety  of  others  may  be  employed  on  a  work 
project.  Young  people  working  on  National  Youth  Administration  projects  as  of  July  1, 
1936,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  and  those  receiving  aid  under  the  Student  Aid 
Program  are  excepted  from  this  age  provision. 

That  preference  In  the  employment  of  workers  on  projects  shall  be  given  to  per- 
sons certified  as  in  need  of  relief  by  a  publlo  relief  agency  approved  by  the  WPA  is  also 
specified  by  Order  No.  44.   It  requires  that,  except  xmder  specific  exemption  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration,  at  least  90  percent  of  the  workers  on 
a  project  shall  be  such  persons. 

The  assignment  of  all  certified  persons  to  work  projects  financed  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  new  act  is  the  responsibility  of  the  WPA.  Where 
noncertlfled  persona  are  required  because  certified  persons  are  not  available,  such 
nonoertifled  persons  must  be  referred  to  projects  by  the  employment  offices  designated  by 
the  Ualted  States  Employment  Service.  Actual  assignment  thereafter  is  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  WPA.  All  workers,  however,  are  expected  to  maintain  active  registration 
with  the  employment  offices  designated  by  the  USES. 

The  order  also  repeats  the  statutoz*y  prohibitions  as  to  aliens  Illegally  within 
the  country  and  consideration  of  receipt  of  bonus  in  determining  the  need  for  employment. 


AUiOCATIONS  UHDER  THE  EMERGENCY  EELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1936  THROUGH  JUNE  30,    1936 

As  of  June  30,   1936,  the  President  had  allocated  a  total  of  f370,212,EOO  \mder 
the  Qaergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936,     Of  this  sum  #360,041,000  was  allocated  to 
the  TIPA  for  the  following  purposes t     $350,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  non-Federal  proj- 
ects within  the  various  States,   |10,000,000  for  adoinistratiTe  expenses,   and  f41,000  for 
assistance  to  educational,  professional  and  clerical  persons  in  New  York  City*     The  remain- 
ing $10,171,600  was  allocated  to  agencies  other  than  the  DJPA.     The  Itoited  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  received  $9,000,000  for  disability  and  death  compensation  of  em- 
ployees on  the  Works  Rrogram,  tl-71,500  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  construction 
of  talking  book  machines,   and  $1,000,000  to  the  Puerto  Eico  Reconstruction  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Literior. 


EMERGENCY  DROUGHT  RELIEF  MEASURES 


Emergency  Drought  Areas 
July  I5,  1936 


By  July  15,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Drought  Committee  had  designated  as 
Emergency  Drought  Areas  452  counties  in  14  States  of  the  West  and  South  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  •  serious  condition  by  continued  lack  of  rain  and  record  breaking  heat.   Other 

counties  are  being  added 
daily  as  the  drought  damage 
becomes  more  extensive.  With 
grain  and  other  crops  reach- 
ing the  stage  of  total  loss 
even  for  use  as  livestock 
feed,  forage  grass  burned 
brown,  serious  shortages  of 
water  both  for  human  resi- 
dents and  for  livestock, 
and  with  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  other  pests 
in  many  places  feeding  upon 
the  small  remnants  of  vege- 
tation, these  eureas  are  in 
need  of  immediate  aid.  The 
■ffPA,  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  various 
bxireaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  cooperating  to  provide  the  needed  assistance 
expeditiously. 


TfPA  PROJECT  EXPANSION 

Aid  extended  by  the  TORA  in  drought  areas  is  being  provided  through  the  expansion 
of  employment  on  projects  planned  and  sponsored  by  local  bodies  in  these  States  and  already 
approved  for  operation.  State  Administrators  vrere  given  authorization, as  of  July  9,  to  em- 
ploy a  preliminary  total  of  about  55,000  persons  in  the  five  States  hardest  hit  by  the  drought 
disaster  (the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  THyoming).  Approximately  half  this  number 
have  already  been  put  to  work  building  dams  at  strategic  points  along  streams,  creating  ar- 
tificial lakes,  digging  community  wells,  and  carrying  out  other  water  conservation  projects 
designed  not  only  to  alleviate  the  Immediate  situation  but  also  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
futxire  dry  seasons.^  Flood  control  projects,  farm-to-market  roads,  and  projects  to  combat 
ravaging  insect  pests  are  also  providing  employment  in  the  afflicted  areas. 


North  and  South  Dakota, where  conditions  in  many  counties  are  said  to  be  worse 
than  in  1934,  are  being  dotted  with  water  conservation  projects.  In  employing  its  quota 
of  20,000  men.  North  Dakota  is  planning  for  an  average  of  fovir  dams  per  county 
in  addition  to  deep  well  projects  in  livestock  areas.  Among  these  is  the  larg- 
est earth-filled  dam  in  the  world,  impounding  the  waters  of  a  spring-fed  creek 


The 
Dakotas 


to  assxare  a  consteurt  water  supply  for  farmers  and  raaohers  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. 
South  Dakota  has  started  58  dam  projects  and  110  road  projects  in  its  effort  to  supply  em- 
ployment to  17,000  persons. 


Employment  for  7,500  workers  in  Minnesota  will  be  provided  on  some  of  the  250 
projects  which  are  part  of  the  State's  long-range  conservation  program.  These  vary  in 

size  from  small  dams  at  the  outlets  of  lakes,  built  for  |1,000  to  the  |2, 500,000 
Lao  Qui  Parle  flood  control  project  which  will  avert  spring  floods  as  well  as 


Minnesota 


impound  the  waters  of  Big  Stone  Lake  for  release  in  dry  seasons. 


In  Uontftna,  i»here  6«000  drought  sufferers  are  to  be  given  work,  ebout  200  imter 
conservation  projects  have  already  been  approved  and  hundreds  of  others  submitted.  Many 
of  these  are  for  small  reservoirs  to  store  spring  flood  -waters  not  for  crop  irrigation  but 
for  Kiatering  livestock  on  range  land  during  the  dry  season.  At  present  thousands  of  acres 
of  range  land  are  unusable  because,  with  streams  dried  up,  they  are  too  far  from 
water  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  travel.  Outstanding  among  the  TIPA  water  conserva- 


Uontana 


tion  projects  in  this  State  is  one  on  which  a  12-mile  canal  leading  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Musselshell  River  into  Dead  Man's  Basin  will  create  a  lake  four  miles  in  diameter.  Water 
released  from  this  lake  will  control  the  flow  of  the  r^  v«r  to  pro-nlde  water  for  stock  as 
well  as  make  rffective  certain  old  irrigation  projects  for  -which  -the  stream  flow  in  iry 
seasons  has  been  inadequa-te. 

To  the  serious  drought  situation  in  Wyoming  has  been  added  the  problem  of  fight- 
ing forest  fires.  Water  conservation  projects  also  are  being  speeded  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  additional  2,000  persons  for  -whom  employment  has  been 


Wyoming 


authorized  in  -this  Sta-te. 

While  the  drought  situation  so  far  has  been  less  acute  in  Colorado,  Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma,  reports  indicate  that  conditions  in  these  States  are  rapidly  becoming  more  serious. 
Increased  employment  on  water  oonser-vation  and  farm-to-market  road  projects  in  these  Sta-tes 
is  anticipated,  although  specific  plans  ha-Te  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Drought  conditions  in  se-veral  States  of  the  South  have  -withered  cotton,  com,  and 
seed  crops  and  thrown  thousands  of  farm  laborers  out  of  work.  At  the  same  time  the  vegetable 
plots  on  which  these  workers  depended  for  their  food  supply  ha-Te  dried  up,  mak- 
ing their  need  imperative.  Authorization  has  already  been  given  to  employ  an 
additional  20,000  workers  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama. 


Southern 

Drought 

States 


J 


RESETTLEMEHT  SUBSISTEKCE  PROQIAM 

Important  among  the  Resettlement  Administration's  emergency  acti-vlties  in  the 
drought  areas  is  its  allo-tment  of  more  than  t5, 500,000  for  emergency  subsis-tence  needs  in 
17  States.  These  funds,  -which  are  made  available  to  fanners  either  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
grants,  are  particularly  important  to  those  lAio  are  unable  -to  leave  their  ovm  farms  -to  se- 
cure WPA  employment.  In  addition,  the  Administration  has  declared  a  moratorium  of  one  year 
on  all  individual  rehabilitation  loans  owed  to  it  in  the  officially  designa-ted  drought 
areas,  on  a  specific  showing  by  the  borrower  of  a  laok  of  cash  resources. 

Most  of  -tile  -work  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  -the  drought  areas  repre- 
sents an  amplifica-tion  of  its  long-range  program  for  sections  of  the  country  where  drought 
conditions  have  been  serious  for  a  number  of  years .     Forty-one  land-use -ad jus-tment  proj- 
ects in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  involve  the  purchase  of 
approy.jjnately  4,000,000  acres  of  land  unsui-ted  to  farming  for  conversion  into  controlled 
grazing  ranges.  In  addition  to  these  demonstration  projects,  the  Administration  has  been 
cooperating  with  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  the  National  Park  Ser-vlce,  -the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  purchasing  unproducti-ve  land. 

AAA  CATTLE  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

Five  million  dollars  are  available  from  the  amended  Agricultural  Adjus-tment  Act 
of  1935  for  the  purchase  of  about  150,000  head  of  cattle  in  markets  which  have  become 
flooded  through  liquidation  of  livestock  holdings  in  the  drought-stricken  States,  This 
cattle  purchase  program  is  being  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
in  cooperation  -with  the  Federal  Sxirplus  Commodities  Corporation  which  will  donate  the  meat 
products  thus  obtained  to  Sta-te  Relief  Administrations  for  distribution  among  needy 
families. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  handling  -the  distribution  in 
drought  areas  of  commodities  obtained  by  -the  AAA  in  connection  -wi-th  the  removal  of  sur- 


pluses  in  the  hands  of  growers  in  other  States.  The  AAA.  reports  that  679  carloads  of  food- 
stuffs such  as  beans,  beef,  flour,  dry  milk,  pe€irs,and  prunes  for  human  subsistence,  had 
176  carloads  of  livestock  feed  have  been  shipped  into  the  drought-damaged  areas.  The 
Federal  Surplus  Connnodities  Corporation  is  also  distributing  five  carloads  of  fresh 
YWgetablea  donated  by  tne  California  Bmergenoy  ilellef  Aduiinistration. 

PARTICIPATING  BUREAUS 

Under  a  |1, 500, 000  allocation  of  funds  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1936,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  will  expand  its  work  of  preventing  soil  erosion  in  the  drought  areas.  Most 
of  a  $600,000  allocation  made  to  the  Biological  Survey  on  July  IS  will  also  be  used  in 
these  areas  on  six  projects  to  oonservw  water,  check  floods  and  erosion,  and  erect  earth- 
filled  dams.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  applied  for  $250,000  to 
control  insect  pests,  notably  grasshoppers,  in  the  drought  States,  but  approval  by  the 
President  has  not  yet  been  given.  In  addition,  the  Extension  Service  of  this  Department 
is  cooperating  with  the  State  Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota  in  purchasing  cattle  and 
moving  them  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  to  pasturage  in  the  northeastern 
section.  A  revolving  fund  provided  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is 
financing  this  work. 


RELIEF  ETTENDED  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1936 


During  the  past  year  sutetantlal  ohanges  have  ooourred  in  the  administration  of 
relief  and  in  the  Federal  Govemnent*s  participation  in  this  activity*  One  of  the  most 
important  ohanges  nas  the  establishment  of  the  llbrks  I^ogram,  including  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  to  provide  employment  for  persons  on  relief  rolls.  The  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1936  continued  this  program  and  broadened  it  to  include  persons  cer- 
tified as  needing  relief.  It  also  provided  for  the  liqxiidation  of  the  Federal  Einergenoy 
Relief  Administration.  TB.th  most  of  the  families  with  employable  persons  cared  for  by 
Works  Pfogram  employment*  final  grants  of  Federal  funds  for  emergency  relief  were  made  dxir- 
ing  the  last  two  months  of  1935.  Since  that  time  the  liquidation  of  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administrations  has  been  going  forward  in  some  States.  The  problem  of  providing  relief  of 
the  type  formerly  administered  tinder  FERA  grants  is  being  met  throtigh  State  and  local  funds. 
Another  important  change  affecting  the  relief  situation  in  several  States  has  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Social  Security  Board  which,  through  its  Public  Assistance  Divi- 
sion, makes  grants  in  aid  to  States  when  their  plans  for  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children  are  approved. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  made  loans  and 
grants  to  farmers  in  need.  Additional  funds  to  continue  this  program  were  included  in 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936.  Throughout  recent  months  the  Federal 
Sxirplus  Comnodities  Corporation  has  continued  to  provide  surplus  commodities  for  distri- 
bution by  State  and  local  agencies  to  families  in  need  of  relief. 

The  transfer  of  the  Federal  Govenment's  participation  in  the  relief  program 
from  provision  of  grants  in  aid  to  the  States  for  general  relief  to  the  operation  of  the 
Works  I^ogram  and  to  other  activities  has  been  a  mosi  important  factor  in  the  changes  which 
have  taJcen  place  in  relief  administration  in  the  various  States  this  year.  Legislative  ac- 
tion provided  State  funds  as  the  basis  for  improved  and  integrated  organization  in  name 
States,  but  in  others  legislatures  have  not  yet  acted,  with  tne  result  that  decentralization 
has  taken  place.  Largely  as  a  result  of  legislative  action  this  year,  a  number  of  Si:ates 
including  approximately  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  have  established 
Depai*tments  of  Public  Welfare  to  administer  general  assistance  and  also  aid  to  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children,  xn  other  States,  representing  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion, no  State  funds  and  no  State  organization  for  the  administration  of  general  relief 
have  been  provided  this  yesir.  In  some  of  these  States,  in  vAiich  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent Departments  of  Public  Wielfare  during  the  next  year  seems  possible,  final  grants  of 
FERA  fimds  are  being  usea  for  the  maintenance  of  temporary  departments.  In  the  States  re- 
maining.  State  funds  for  general  assistance  have  been  appropriated  and  some  State  organi- 
zation exists.  These  vary  from  organizations  with  centralized  administrative  control, 
which  may  form  the  basis  of  future  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  to  skeleton  organizations 
whose  only  responsibility  is  the  allocation  of  State  funds  to  local  governmental  units. 

Trend  of  Relief 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  administrative  changes  the  number  of  families  and 
single  persons  receiving  general  relief,  as  reported  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
declined  from  more  than  5,000,000  in  the  early  months  of  1935  to  an  estimated  total  of 
2,150,000  in  January  1936  and  of  1,930,000  in  March  1936.  R-eliminary  reports  received 
for  urban  areas  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  indicate  that  the  downward  trend 
in  evidence  from  January  to  March  was  continued.  These  reports  indicate  that  the  ninoiber 
of  oases  declined  5.1  percent  from  March  to  April,  5.3  percent  from  April  to  May,  and 
4.9  percent  from  May  to  June.  Obligations  incurred  for  relief  declined  in  the  same  per- 
iod, 7.0  percent  from  March  to  April,  9.8  percent  from  April  to  May,  and  3.2  percent  from 
May  to  June. 


Ftsmilies  and  elngle  persons  receiving  general  relief  represented  more  thsm  15 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  three  months  of  1935.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  estimates,  this  ratio  decreased  to  5,6  percent  for  January  1936  and  to 
5  percent  for  March.  The  large  decrease  during  the  year  was  caused  chiefly  by  transfers 
to  the  Works  Program,  the  majority  of  which  took  place  in  November  and  December  1935.  The 
slight  decline  from  January  to  March  1936  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  Works  Program  and 
pri-vate  employment,  and  also  to  the  decline  in  funds  available  for  general  relief  and  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  nvmber  of  recipients  of  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  approximately  400,000  in  March  1936.  Several  States  have  reported  transfers  to 
these  special  classes  of  assistance  as  reasons  for  significant  declines  in  the  number  of 
families  receiving  general  assistance.   In  other  States  the  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  were  continuations  of  State  plans  already  in  effect.  Some  e:^an8ion  in 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  in  these  States  occurred  due  to  the  fact  that  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  had  been  liberalised  and  available  funds  had  been  increased. 

It  has  been  possible  to  obtain  reasonably  complete  and  comparable  reports  for 
the  early  months  of  1936  for  States  in  which  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  administration  of  all  public  assistance  and  for  those  in  which  adequate 
State  administration  has  continued.  For  some  of  these  States  the  data  do  not  include  all 
general  assistance  given  locally  in  accordance  with  poor-law  provisions.  It  is  believed 
that  the  volume  of  this  type  of  aid  not  included  is  relatively  small  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  and  that  the  States  most  seriously  affected  are  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Montana, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Attempts  are   now  being  made  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  amotints  of  re- 
lief excluded  from  the  reports  of  these  five  States.  The  population  of  the  40  States  for 
which  reasonably  complete  and  comparable  data  were  obtained  for  January,  Pebiruary,  and 
March,  1936,  represent  83  percent  of  the  country's  population.  Of  the  total  number  of 
cases  which  received  relief  in  July  1935,  when  the  Federal  Works  Program  was  inaugurated, 
87  percent  were  in  these  areas. 

In  addition,  fovir  States  have  made  reports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1936 
which,  although  incomplete,  are  comparable  for  a  number  of  counties.  Data  reported  for 
Colorado  represent  Denver  County  only,  but  include  28  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Data  were  reported  for  each  of  the  three  months  for  counties  which  represent  81  percent 
of  the  population  of  Georgia,  86  percent  of  the  Miimesota  population,  and  59  percent  of 
the  Nebraska  population. 

Reports  for  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  North  Csu-olina,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia 
are  too  incomplete  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  trend  of  relief.  However,  it  has 
been  possible  through  the  use  of  available  data  to  make  estimates  for  this  group  of  States 
as  the  basis  of  estimates  for  the  entire  ttoited  States. 

The  United  States  estimates  indicate  a  decline  in  the  nvanber  of  cases  receiving 
relief  amounting  to  3.7  percent  from  January  to  February  and  an  additional  decline  of  6.8 
percent  ft-om  February  to  March.  The  resulting  decrease  from  Jan\iary  to  March  was  10.2 
percent.  During  the  same  period  obligations  incurred  for  general  relief  declined  8.1  per- 
cent. 

In  5  of  the  40  States  increases  in  the  number  of  cases  receiving  relief  in  both 
February  and  March  were  reported.   In  only  one  State  -  Arkansas  -  were  the  increases  in 
both  months  particularly  outstanding.   In  January  the  Arkansas  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion had  practically  discontinued  relief  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had 
not  yet  been  organized  for  this  purpose.  The  increases  in  February  and  March  represent 
chiefly  increases  in  the  number  of  cases  oared  for  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
In  18  States  the  number  of  cases  receiving  relief  declined  in  both  February  and  March. 
The  outstanding  decrease  in  Mississippi  resulted  largely  from  the  exhaustion  of  funds  used 
by  the  State  Board  of  Emergency  Relief,  although  it  may  have  been  coincident  with 
increased  agricultural  employment.  The  substantial  decreases  indicated  for  some  of  these 
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states^  as  well  as  the  ooxitrastizkg  increases  and  decreases  shown  in  other  States  for  February 
and  Uareh,  are  indioative,  to  some  extent,  of  changes  in  adninistratiTe  policies  and  in  aTail- 
able  funds  as  well  as  of  changes  in  eoonosiic  conditions* 

Coaptu'ison  of  relief  expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1935  and  1936,  iriiioh  nay  be  made  from  the  aoconpaoying  table,  pro- 
vides an  indication  of  the  relatiTO  importance  of  the  three  sources  of  funds  for  the  two 
years  and  of  the  increase  in  expenditures  of  State  funds  for  general  assistance  in  1936* 

TOTAL  AMOUMT  OT  OBLIGATIONS  IHCTERED  FOR  RELIET,    BT  SOURCES  OF  rtJNDS  A/ 
First  ttuartors  of  1935  and  1936 


Month 


Total 
Amount ' 


Amount 


Fedaral      State 

Paroont       imount 


Peroent 


Amount ' 


Iiooal 


Percent 


1935 
Jantiary 

February 

Marob 

1936 

January  ^ 

February  ^ 
March  B/ 


^196,444,938  $151,819,566  77.3  $19,143,071  9.7  $25,482,301  13.0 

180,615,345  141,7^7,541  78.5  16,655,453  9.2  22,232,351  12.3 

188,445,243  146,375,282  77.7  18,551,300  9,8  23,518,661  12.5 

58,500,000  10,389,000  17.8  31,404,500  53.7  16,705,600  28.5 

54,900,000  4,573,000  8.3  31,903,000  58.1  18,424,000  33,6 

52,000,000  3,179,000  6.1  30,954,600  59.5  17,865,600  34.4 


a/    Includes  obligations  Incurred  for  relief  extended  under  the  general  relief  program, 

under  special  programs,  and  for  administrative  and  other  costs  of  operation. 
B/    Batimated. 

The  marked  decline  in  the  amount  of  expenditures  from  local   funds  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  in  1935  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total   (an  average  of  $9,000,CXK>  a 
month  for  the  first  quarter)  represented  contributions  to  the  FERA  Work  Relief  Program 
then  in  operation.     Funds  from  similar  sources  are  now  being  used  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  TOA  projects.     The  figures  for  both  years  understate  actual  expenditures  to  some  ex- 
tent since  some  relief  provided  through  local  funds  under  the  supervision  of  local  officials 
was  not  reported.      In  a  few  States  these  local  expenditures  have  been  increased  greatly  in 
1936  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  State  funds.     The  estimates   shown  in  the  table  were 
based  on  actual  data  for  40  States  in  January,   February,   and  March  and  on  estimates  for  the 
remaining  States.     Since  the  data  are  at  present   incomplete,  the  estimates  are  tentative 
and  subject  to  revision. 

Average  Monthly  Benefits 


Average  monthly  relief  benefits  per   family  receiving  relief  in  the  Itoited  States 
declined  considerably  in  most  States  between  the  first  quartor  of  1935  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1936.     Reduction  in  average  benefits  followed  almost  immediately  the  changes   in 
organizational  set-up,  policies,  and  methods  of  financing  State  relief  administrations  in 
the  latter  part  of  1935,     Obviously  the  cessation  of  the  relief  contributions  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  decline  in  average  monthly  relief  bene- 
fits per  family. 

Concurrently  with  the  discontinuance  of  FERA  grants,  the  work  programs  of  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administrations  were  greatly  ciu^ailed.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
on  ERA  work  projects  declined  from  2,3T0,000  in  March  1935  to  approximately  24,000  in  March 
1936.  In  general,  average  amounts  of  relief  extended  under  this  program  were  higher  than 
average  direct  relief  benefits.  Since  many  families  received  both  direct  and  work  relief 
dvuring  one  month  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figxu-es  on  either  the  average  amount  of 
direct  or  work  relief  or  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  receiving  direct  relief 
or  work  relief.     Consequently,   it  cannot  be  determined  to  what  extent  the  higher  average 
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relief  benefits  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935  resulted  from  higher  allowances  made  in  many 
States  to  families  receiving  work  relief  earnings  or  from  the  fact  that  workers  with  larger 
families  were  generally  given  preference  in  assignments  to  jobs.  Mth  the  transfer  to  the 
■Works  Program  of  the  great  majority  or  families  having  employable  members,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  family  has  declined  somewhat  as  is  shown  in  Table  13  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

The  average  amount  of  relief  per  family,  however,  has  declined  much  more  than 
the  average  number  of  persons,  and  this  difference  may  be  attributable  to  the  reduction  in 
available  funds.  The  decline  in  funds  has  also  brought  about  a  loworing  of  relief  standards 
in  certain  States.  In  many  localities,  partioiilarly  urban  centers,  payments  for  items  such 
as  rent  smd  clothing,  previously  included  in  relief  budgets,  were  not  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1936,  and  food  allowances  were  ofben  cut  to  a  minimum.  Also,  restricted  funds 
necessitated  more  stringent  eligibility  requirements  for  relief.  It  is  possible  that  to  some 
extent  the  reduction  in  relief  benefits  in  1936  was  due  to  a  larger  number  of  partial-budget 
cases,  i.e.,  oases  to  which  relief  was  given  as  a  supplement  to  Works  Program  earnings,  or 
to  income  from  other  sources.  In  addition,  some  families  received  relief  during  only  part 
of  the  month  because  of  transfer  to  the  Works  Program  or  to  the  special  classes  of 
assistance  established  in  maity  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  factors  cure  probably  offset  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the  lower  ratio  of  families 
with  employable  members  now  receiving  general  assistance.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  families  receiving  relief  during  only  part  of  the  month,  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  when  intermittent  imemployment  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  dependency  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  families  received  aid  for  brief  periods. 

A  comparison  of  average  monthly  relief  benefits  per  family  or  per  case  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1935  with  those  for  the  first  three  months  of  1936  ia  presented  in 
Table  13»  Averages  have  been  computed  for  the  two  periods  for  38  States  and  the  District  of 
Colvmbia.  Ten  States,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  have  been  excluded  because  of  lack  of  com- 
parable data*  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  States  excluded  are  in  the  eastern, 
south  central ,  southeastern,  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  covintry,  and  therefore  aver- 
ages appearing  in  the  table  for  States  in  these  areas  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative 
of  the  entire  areas* 

Because  of  varying  relief  standards  in  the  several  States,  the  average  benefits 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  measures  of  need.  Neither  are  they  representative  of  the 
actual  amounts  made  available  to  families  entirely  dependent  on  relief  throughout  the  month, 
because  of  the  method  used  in  computing  average  benefits.  The  averages  were  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  relief  extended  to  families  during  each  month  by  the  total 
number  of  different  families  which  received  relief  at  euiy  time  during  that  month.  In 
those  States  for  urtiich  data  on  the  number  of  families  and  single  persons  were  not  reported 
sepeurately,  averages  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  relief  extended  to  all  cases  (both 
families  and  single  persons)  receiving  relief.   In  a  few  States  adjustments  have  been  made 
to  make  data  reported  this  year  more  complete,  and  consequently  comparability  with  data 
for  last  year  has  been  impaired  to  some  extent.  None  of  these  adjustments,  however,  were 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  significant  differences  in  the  average  amounts  of  relief 
per  family. 

Mth  the  exception  of  two  States  (New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky)  the  monthly 
average  of  relief  per  family  was  lower  in  the  first  quarter  of  1936  thsui  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1935.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  also  de- 
clined slightly  in  most  States,  thus  affecting  the  average  relief  benefits  to  some  extent. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  as  well  as  the  average  monthly 
relief  benefits  for  the  months  under  consideration  increased  from  1935  to  1936.  In  six 
other  States  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  Tias  greater  in  1936  than  in  1935, 
although  the  average  relief  benefits  were  lower. 
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Each  week  except  the  first  during  the  month  of  June  1936  witnessed  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  under  the  Works  Program  tmtil  by  June  27  the  total  had 
dropped  to  approximately  3,304,000  wDrkera.   As  is  Indicated  in  the  table  on  page  14 
■ffPA  employment  declined  to  2,256,000  persons  by  the  latter  part  of  June,  representing  68 
percent  of  the  entire  Program,  and  Emergency  Conservation  Corps  workers  was  reduced  to 
581,000,  forming  nearly  12  percent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  workers  on  other  Federal 
agency  projects,  however,  rose  to  nearly  667,000.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  according 
to  latest  available  figures  for  that  agency,  employed  almost  234,000  persons  during  the 
week  ending  June  20.  With  about  162,000  employees,  the  Hon-Federal  Division  of  PWA  was 
responsible  for  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  n\attber  of  workers  reported  for  all  other  agencies  on 

Jtine  27.  The  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, employing  65,000  persons, 
was  followed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
fe.  ieers,  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
stzniotion  Administration,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  all  employing  between 
25,000  and  40,000  workers.  Table 
1  at  the  end  of  this  report  con- 
tains the  above  data  and  also  shows 
that  each  of  the  remaining 
agencies  have  less  than  20,000 
workers,  together  accounting  for 
about  12  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment under  Federal  agencies  other 
than  WPA  and  ECW* 

While  the  decline  in  em- 
ployment under  the  Works  Program 
as  a  whole  was  not  as  great  as  in 
the  preceding  month,  nevertheless 
it  amounted  to  about  70,000  per- 
sons. By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  workers  released  were  frcan  INPA 
projects.  The  decline  of  84,000 
persons  brought  the  ninnber  of  work- 
ers under  the  IPA  to  &  figure  b«low  th*  quota  established  for  employment  by  the  end  of 
June. 
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aaployment  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  after   a  rise  during  April  and  May 
occasioned  by  a  CCC  enrollment  period,  receded  during  June.  By  June  27,  with  a  reduction 
of  28,000,  Hie   total  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  maintained  in  April  before  CCC  en- 
rollment began  to  show  its  effects.  Between  the  end  of  May  and  June  20  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  added  34,000  persons  to  its  pajnrolls.  The  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA  had 
gained  more  than  15,000  workers  by  June  27.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
reported  an  increase  of  2,000  employees  during  the  week  of  June  13  that  was  maintained 
through  June  27.  A  gain  of  1,700  workers  was  also  made  by  tiie  Resettlement  Administration, 
On  the  other  hand  the  Bureau  of  Y8a*ds  and  Docks  repoirted  employment  decreased  by  more  than 
5,000  workers  and  the  Forest  Service  and  Quartermaster  Corps  lost  about  3,800  and  2,500 
respectively,  deductions  and  increases  occ\u'red  with  almost  equal  frequency  among  the  re- 
maining BiRenc^dS.  Variations  of  over  1,000  persons  were  reported  only  by  the  Bureau  of 


WORKS  PROGRAM   EMPLOYMENT 

BY   AGENCIES 


June  27, 1936 
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IWPLCna.XNT  BY  AGENCIES 
(Thousands  of  Qnployees) 


Grand 
Total 

:vpA 

Hner- 
gency 
Consei^ 
Tration 
Work 

Other  Agencies 

^Teek 
Ending 

Total 

Other 

Agencies 

Agri- 
culture 
(Excl. 
Public 
Roads) 

Ma-vy 

Public 
Roads  a/ 

PWA 

Reset- 
tlement 
Adminis- 
tration 

War 

v 

AIT 
Other 

1935 

July- 

31 

573 

70 

487 

16 

7 

1 

00/ 

2/ 

2 

6 

5/ 

August 

31 

915 

253 

594 

68 

35 

8 

0  c/ 

2/ 

3 

16 

6 

September 

28 

1,126 

456 

557 

113 

51 

11 

7C/ 

1 

4 

31 

8 

October 

26 

1,505 

777 

555 

173 

60 

15 

31  C/ 

1 

5 

48 

13 

HoTenher 

30 

3,272 

2,484 

544 

244 

62 

16 

74 

4 

6 

55 

27 

December 

28 

3,511 

2,740 

51-; 

252 

61 

17 

53 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 


January 


February 


I.:aroh 


April 


May 


June 


4 

3,548 

2,782 

513 

253 

11 

3,612 

2,840 

496 

276 

18 

3,684 

2,890 

492 

302 

25 

3,724 

2,926 

486 

312 

1 

3,755 

2,?60 

482 

313 

8 

3,783 

2,988 

478 

317 

15 

3,809 

3,018 

467 

324 

22 

3,826 

3,035 

464 

327 

29 

3,850 

3,036 

459 

355 

7 

3,856 

3,025 

456 

375 

14 

3,840 

2,991 

449 

400 

21 

3,814 

2,953 

439 

422 

28 

3,751 

2,872 

434 

445 

4 

3,598 

2,760 

371 

467 

11 

3,547 

2,677 

378 

492 

18 

3,524 

2,616 

332 

526 

25 

3,515 

2,569 

391 

555 

2 

3,480 

2,503 

398 

579 

9 

3,451 

2,452 

402 

597 

16 

3,443 

2,417 

412 

614 

23 

3,414 

2,374 

410 

630 

30 

3,374 

2,340 

409 

625 

6 

3,378 

2,320 

405 

653 

13 

3,363 

2,293 

402 

668 

20 

3,330 

2,273 

388 

669 

27 

3,304 

2,256 

381 

667 

56 
58 
58 
58 

57 
58 
59 
59 
60 

59 
61 
61 
61 

60 
64 
64 

65 

65 
67 
69 
68 
72 

72 
74 
73 
71 


17 

57 

18 

16 

52 

37 

le 

64 

21 

21 

54 

40 

17 

72 

28 

28 

55 

44 

18 

66 

34 

32 

55 

49 

18 

53 

44 

34 

54 

53 

17 

53 

39 

40 

53 

57 

17 

54 

39 

41 

53 

61 

17 

52 

36 

45 

53 

65 

17 

68 

41 

47 

54 

68 

14 

78 

49 

50 

55 

70 

14 

90 

56 

53 

55 

71 

14 

99 

69 

55 

56 

68 

15 

107 

77 

60 

56 

69 

16 

115 

89 

62 

57 

68 

17 

122 

101 

65 

55 

68 

17 

144 

110 

68 

55 

68 

17 

161 

119 

70 

55 

68 

17 

170 

135 

68 

55 

69 

17 

184 

137 

67 

55 

70 

17 

196 

142 

66 

55 

69 

17 

209 

148 

64 

55 

69 

15 

200 

152 

63 

54 

69 

15 

220 

163 

64 

51 

63 

13 

230 

166 

65 

52 

68 

11 

234 

167 

65 

50 

69 

10 

234 

E/  168 

65 

50 

69 

2/ 


Rerised  on  basis  of  payroll  data;  previous  series  based  on  estimates. 

Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  oases. 

Does  not  include  employment  on  Public  Roads  projects  previously  authorized  under  the 

Hayden-Cart-wright  Act,  but  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  to  State?  out  of  the 

funds  provided  by  the  Pfcer^enoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 

Less  than  500  persons. 

Qnploymeat  during  week  ending  Juno  20;   data  for  -week  ending  Juno  27  not  yet  available. 
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PERSONS  FROM  RELIEF  ROLLS  AS  PERCENT  OF 

TOTAL  EMPLOYED  BY  SELECTED  AGENCIES 

PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


WEEK   ENDING    JUNE  27,1936 


W^NkS     PROCRCS5     ADMINlSTAATiOM 
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WPA  employment  •  Louis lana,  Uaine,  Oklahoma,  Pezmsylvanla^ 
Vermont,  and  Virginia  -  only  Oklahoma  showed  an  increase  o 


the  Census  irtiich  shoired  a 
decline  of  1,700  persons  and 
the  Public  Health  Service 
with  a  decline  of  1,500. 
The  trend  of  employment  xinder 
these  and  certain  other 
Federal  agencies  is  illus- 
trated by  the  charts  on 
pages  46  and  47, 

The  State  con- 
tributing most  heavily  to 
reduction  in  the  total  number 
of  WA  workers  was  California 
where  employment  dropped  by 
9,000  persons.  Reductions 
of  nearly  9,000  in  Illinois 
and  8,000  in  Uassachusetts  to- 
gether with  the  California 
loss  accounted  for  almost  a 
third  of  the  workers  released 
by  the  "WPA  during  June* 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  (excluding  New  York 
City)  and  North  Carolina 
each  reported  reductions 
ranging  from  4,000  to  5,000, 
Seventeen  States  and  New 
York  City  reduced  employment 
on  TJPA  projects  by  1,000  to 
3,000  persons.  Of  the  eight 
States  reporting;  a  gain  in 
South  Ctirolina,  Tennessee, 
f  as  much  as  1,000  persons* 


In  thirteen  States  employment  under  the  other  Federal  agencies  had  expemded  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  1,000  workers.  A  gain  of  nearly  10,000  persons  in  Texas  due 
largely  to  expansion  of  employment  under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  greatly  exceeded  the 
increase  in  any  other  State.  Employment  data  by  States  are  presented  in  Tables  5  and  4* 

Workers  secured  from  relief  sources  represented  85  percent  of  all  persons  employed 
under  the  Works  Program  during  the  week  ending  June  27.  As  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
chart  relief  rolls  supplied  nearly  95  percent  of  the  workers  on  WPA  projects  and  more  than 
87  percent  of  the  total  engaged  in  ilmergency  Conservation  Work.  Other  agencies  employing 
large  numbers  of  persons,  of  whom  more  than  70  percent  came  from  the  relief  rolls,  were 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Forest  Service, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reported  (aa  of  June  20)  41  percent  of  its  workers  from  relief 
sources,  while  30  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA  were  certified 
by  relief  agencies.  The  number  of  persons  secured  from  relief  rolls  is  shown  by  agencies 
in  Table  2  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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STATUS  OF  FUMDS 


Allocations 


Allocations  and  rescissions  made  during  June  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General  resulted  in  a  net  allocation  of  $2,002,020,  bringing  the  total 
amount  allocated  from  the  funds  provided  by  the  itaargenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1935 
to  $4,668,159,883  on  Juno  30,  1956.  Rescissions  of  ^12,123,734  pending  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  plus  the  sum  of  $11,313,260  not  previously  allooated  by  the  President, 
left  a  total  of  $23,436,994  available  for  allocation  at  the  end  of  June.  The  total 
amount  made  a-  ailable  for  allocation  up  to  that  time  was  $4,679,473,143.   The  table  on 
the  following  page  shows  the  status  of  funds  of  selected  agencies  as  of  June  30.  The 
administrative  funds  of  each  agency  are  included  in  the  fig\u*es  shown. 

Expenditures 

Expenditures  by  all  agencies  during  June  amounted  to  $299,723,883,  bringing  the 
total  amount  expended  for  the  entire  Program  through  the  end  of  June  to  $3,424,564,516,  or 
73  percent  of  the  amount  allooated  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  Expenditures  made  during  June  were  3  percent  above  May  expenditures  but  repre- 
sent a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  the  April  total  of  approximately  #318,900,000,  the 
highest  monthly  total  since  the  beginning  of  the  Program. 


ALLOCATIONS,  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  AND  EXPENDTTUiES 
OF   THE    WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


CIMUTM  II  Tn  HT  wnn  c 


i  mrwtMa  tb,mi  tmho*  am  km 


AUjOCATIOMS 


MILUONS  Of 
DOLLAAS 
!,«00 


VlfPA  has  expended  the 
largest  amount  to  date  - 
$1,305,803,000,  or  38  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  all 
agencies.  Since  liarch,  monthly  ex- 
penditures of  WPA  have  bean  steadily 
decreasing.  The  trend  of  WPA  ex- 
penditures, as  well  as  of  alloca- 
tions and  obligations  incurred,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
During  June  they  amounted  to 
$169,100,000,  or  12  percent  less  than 
the  peak.  FKRA  has  spent 
$929,721,000,  or  27  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures.  Expenditures 
for  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
amounted  to  $541,035,000,  represent- 
ing 16  percent  of  the  total.  Other 
agenoies  which  havs  spent  relatively  large  amounts  are  the  Resettlement  Administration  with 
$134,518,000,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with  $127,508,000,  and  the  Won-Federal  Division  of 
PWA  with  $113,628,000. 


Pnexpended  Balance s 


Unexpended  balances  of  all  participating  agencies, including  WPA  and  Emergency 
Conservation  Worfc,  on  June  30  totaled  $1,243,595,367,  or  27  percent  of  the  total  amount  allo- 
oated. However,  $825,310,578,  or  66  percent  of  this  unexpended  balance,  had  already  been 
obligated  as  of  the  same  date. 

Among  the  various  agencies  the  FERA  had  the  smallest  proportion  (1  percent)  of 
allocations  still  unexpended,  and  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  had  the  largest  proportion, 
97  percent.  Unexpended  balances  of  TUPA  amounted  to  $161,919,000,  or  11  percent  of  its 
allocation.   However,  of  this  amount  only  $62,818,000  remained  unobligated.  The  Housing 
Division  of  PWA  had  81  percent  of  its  allocation  unexpended  and  69  percent  unobligated, 
while  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  same  agency  had  67  percent  of  its  allocation  unexpended 
but  only  1  percent  unobligated.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  75  percent  unexpended  and 
only  21  percent  unobligated.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  to  major  agencies  parti- 
cipating In  the  Works  Program  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tabulation,  while  data  on  the 
status  of  funds  for  all  agencies  are  given  in  Table  8  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1935,  BY  AGENCIES 

As  of  June  30,  1936 


Agency       Allocations         Obligations 
(T-'arrants  Approved) 


Expenditures 


Total 

Unexpended 

Balances 


$  569.577.383 
499  621.865 


Agriculture 
Public  Roads 
Other  Bureaus  60,127,808 

Administrative  Expenses  9,927,710 


CoEUierce 

Interior 

Reclamation 

Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Admin^ 
i strati on 

Other  Bureaus 


8,  847,  944 

114.477.160 

54,020,000 


33,377,380 
24,783,052 


Administrative  Expenses  2,296,728 


12, 482, 814 

251,500 

16, 801, 176 

42,249,320 

144.230.185 

128,512,966 

14,591,384 

Administrative  Expenses  1,125,835 

Alley  Ovrellinf;  Authority     190,194 


Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

:iavy 

Treasury  (including  re- 
volving fund  of 
$3,000,000) 

War 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


ccc 

Ifaployees'  Compensation 
Corxiission 

Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration 

FERA 

Public  V.'orks  Adnin^ 
istration 
Housing 
Non-Federal 

Resettlement  Admin^ 
istration 

Rural  Electrification 

Administration        15,905,312 

Veterans'  Administration   1,238,350 

TTorks  Progress  Admin- 
istration 1,467,721,958 


605,332,251 

17,210,000 

35,000,000 
935,005,625 


446.751.610 
102,093,050 
344,658,560 


226,175,000 


Other  Agencies 
Total 


8.712.101 


$4,668,159,883 


V.'arrants  pending  approval 

(net  recissions)  12.123.734 
Total  allocations  by 

the  President  4,656,036,149 
Unallocated  23.436.994 

Total  available  for 

allocation         $4,679,473,143 


$  459.898,002 

397,470,948 

54,969,165 

7,457,889 

7,588,989 

54.998.778 
34,265,878 


9, 207, 096 

10,114,071 

1,411,733 

11,109,387 

224,542 

16,055,686 

34,067,623 

140.026.395 

125,359,229 

13,667,232 

999,934 

56,401 

605,049,255 

1,792,338 

12,204,061 
931,945,194 


373.399.356 

32,083,303 

341,316,053 


180,194,704 

9,019,969 
1,019,965 

1,404,904,236 

6.320.212 

$4,249,375,094 


$  177.065.628 

127,508,145 

42,995,366 

6,562,117 

6,571,019 

24.556.269 
13,697,399 


6,452,536 
3,144,643 
1,261,691 

11,060,140 

189,304 

15,100,116 

32,523,926 

90.817.207 

78, 814,  695 

11,023,106 

979, 406 

6,471 

541,034,556 

1,712,777 

12,204,061 
929,721,347 


133.255.148 

19,626,725 

113,628,423 


134,518,438 

1,455,218 
923,813 


1,305,302,580 

6.046.496 

$3,424,564,516 


$  392.511.755 

372,113,720 

17,132,442 

3,265,593 


2,276,925 


89.920.891 
40,322,601 


26,924,444 

21,644,809 

1,029,037 

1,422,674 

62,196 

1,701,060 

9,725,394 


53.412.977 


49,698,270 
3,568,278 
146, 429 

183,723 

64,297,695 

15,497,223 

22,795,939 
5,284,278 


313.496.461 

82,466,324 

231,030,137 


91,656,562 

14,450,094 
314,537 

161,919,378 

2.665.605 

$1,243,595,367 


Soiatse:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Bnergency  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935,  as  of  June  30,  1936. 
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EOUES  MD  EABHINGS  OS  UFA  PROJECTS 


Earnings  of  cmployeeB  on  1IPA  projaots  during  tha  saBlmonthly  period  ending 
June  15  amounted  to  |62«173,000,  representing  paynent  for  136,115,000  hours  either  irorked 
or  credited.     Throughout  May  average  hoiirly  earnings  for  the  entire  IPA  program  continued 
the  gradual  rise  begun  in  January.     For  the  period  ending  June  15  the  aTorage  hoxirly 
earning  was  nearly  46  cents  as  compared  to  the  45>cent  rate  for  the  period  ending  Uay  15. 
There  was,  however,   substantially  no  change  between  Uay  31  and  June  16. 

Adjus-tmeuts  of  the  established  schedule  of  earnings  and  changes  in  the  required 
hours  of  work  in  certain  localities,  authorized  in  order  to  bring  average  hoiirly  earnings 

HOURS  JKD  EARNINGS  ON  WPA  PROJIDTS  k/ 
Semimonthly  Periods  Ending  July  31,   1935  throufth  J\ine  15,  1936 
Excluding  Administrative  Enrloyees 


United 

States  Total 

United  States  Excluding 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Total 
Hours 
on  •which 
Payment 
■was   Based 
(rnousands) 

Earnings 

Total 
Ho\a:s 
on  Tshich 
Payment 
■was   Based 
(Thousands) 

Eamin 

■gs 

■  Total 

Hours 

on  trtiioh 

Payment 
,  -was  Based 

(Thousands 

Earnings 

Semi- 
monthly 
Period 
Ending 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars) 

Average 
per  Hour 
on  Trtiioh 
Payment 
■was  Based 
(Cents) 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars) 

Average 
per  Ho\ir 
on  -sThioh 
Payment 
T/as  Pased 
(Cents) 

Total 

(Thousands 
of 
i)  Dollars) 

Average 
per  Hour 
on  Tjhich 
Payncnt 
■was  Basec 
(Cents) 

TOTAL 

2,300,567 

984,028 

42.8 

2,069,435 

830,155 

40.1 

231,132 

153,873 

66.6 

1935 
July 

31 

9 

2 

19.6 

9 

2 

19,6 

August 

15 
31 

2,583 
8,356 

1,198 

3,845 

46.4 
46.0 

892 
3,932 

223 
1,229 

25.0 

31.2 

1,691 
4,424 

975 
2,616 

57.7 
59.1 

Septaaher 

15 
30 

14,660 
21,740 

6,459 
9,658 

44.1 
44,4 

8,047 
12,097 

2,496 
3,919 

31.0 
32.4 

6,613 
9,643 

3,963 
5,739 

59.9 
59.5 

October 

15 
31 

30,394 
41,667 

13,700 

18,721 

45.1 
44.9 

18,950 
28,399 

6,457 
10,220 

34.1 
36.0 

11,444 
13,268 

7,243 
8,501 

63.3 
64.1 

No venter 

15 
30 

61,110 
95,128 

25,777 
39,082 

42.2 
41.1 

50,536 
83,075 

18,707 
31,059 

37*0 
37.4 

10,574 
12,053 

7,070 
8,023 

66.9 
66.6 

Decemher 

15 
31 

136,331 
154,378 

55,552 
63,218 

40.7 
41.0 

123,138 
140,320 

46,716 
54,029 

37.9 
38.5 

13,193 

14,058 

8,836 
9,189 

67.0 
65.4 

1936 

January 

15 
31 

160,331 
166,572 

65,165 
68,461 

40.6 
41.1 

148,084 
153,470 

56,990 
59,641 

33.5 
30.9 

12,247 
13,102 

8,175 
8,820 

66.8 
67.3 

February 

15 
29 

166,381 
168,751 

68,721 
70,420 

41.3 
41.7 

154,245 
157,396 

60,499 
62,744 

39.2 
39.9 

12,136 

11,355 

8,222 
7,676 

67.8 
67.6 

^Jaroh 

15 
31 

170,321 
170,352 

72,508 

73,851 

42.6 
43.2 

158,154 
156,549 

64,306 
64,030 

40.7 
40.9 

12,167 
14,303 

8,202 
9,321 

67.4 
68,7 

April 

15 
30 

159,956 
150,089 

69,657 
66,733 

43.5 
44.5 

147,584 
137,743 

61,237 
58,167 

41.5 
42.2 

12,372 
12,341 

e,420 
8,566 

58,1 
69,4 

May 

15 
31 

145,526 

139,317 

65,275 

63,852 

44.9 

45.8 

133,858 
128,048 

57,271 

55,869 

42,8 
43.5 

11,668 
11,269 

8,004 
7,983 

58,6 
70.8 

June 

15 

136,? 15 

62,173 

45.7 

124,904 

54,344 

43.5 

11,211 

7,829 

69.8 

a/    Figures 

on  \ 

hours  include,  in  addition 

to  hours  ■worked,   hours 

credited  for  tine  inv 

•oluntai-ily 

lost  bv  Tor! 

kers. 
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HOURS  AW  EARNINGS  ON  WA  PROJTCTS  BY  TYPIS  OF  PROJECTS 

Semimonthly  Period  Ending  June  15,  1930 

Excluding  Administi^tire  Hnployees 


Hours  on 

T&ioh 

Payment  was 

1  Based  A/ 

Total  Earnings 

Average 

l^rpo  of  Projeot 

iniousands 

Peroen-k 

■niousands 

Percent 

Earnings 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Per  Hour 

Hours 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

(Cents) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

136,115 

100.0 

62,173 

100,0 

45.7 

Highways,  Roads,   and  Streets 

Highways 

46,452 

813 

34.1 
0.6 

19,041 
■  ■'■306 

30.6 
■0.5 

41.0 
37.6 

Farm  to  market  and  other 

secondary  roads 

15,495 

11.4 

5,319 

8.5 

34.3 

Streets  and  alleys 

9,437 

6.9 

4,201 

6,7 

44.5 

Sidewalks,   ourbSjand  paths 

1,710 

1.3 

784 

1.3 

45.8 

Roadside  inprovenents 

5,497 

4.0 

2,843 

4.6 

51.7 

Bridges  and  viaducts 

867 

0.6 

397 

0.6 

45.8 

Grade-crossing  elimination 

86 

0.1 

51 

0.1 

59.3 

Other  ^ 

12,547 

9.2 

5,140 

8.3 

41.0 

Public  Buildings 
Adnini strat ire 

12j512 
1,423 

9.2 
T7J 

6,345 
902 

11,0 
1.5 

54.7 
■(53.4 

Charitable,  medical^ and  mental 

institutions 

1,030 

0.7 

702 

1.1 

68.2 

Educational 

3.891 

2.9 

2,089 

3.3 

53.7 

Social  and  recreational 

2,053 

1.5 

994 

1.6 

48.4 

Federal  Government    (including 

military  and  naval) 

1,035 

0.8 

552 

0.9 

53.3 

Improvement  of  grounds 

1,694 

1.2 

730 

1.2 

43.1 

Housing 

344 

0.3 

199 

0.3 

57.8 

Other  B/ 

1,042 

0.8 

677 

1.1 

65.0 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Faollitiee 

13,786 

10.1 

7.161 

11.5 

51.9 

Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 

2,124 

1.^ 

990 

1.6 

46.6 

Parks 

6,675 

4.9 

3,130 

5.0 

46.9 

Other  B/ 

4,987 

3.6 

3,041 

4.9 

61.0 

Flood  Control  and  Other  Conservation 

5,732 

4.2 

2,465 
72 

3.9 

43.0 

Forest at ion 

on 

n-.i 

43.6 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

409 

0.3 

182 

0.3 

44.5 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation 

3,923 

2#9 

1,696 

2.7 

43.2 

Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

285 

0.2 

133 

0.2 

46.7 

Other  b/ 

950 

0.7 

382 

0,6 

40.2 

Sawer  Systons  and  Other  Utilities 

12,000 

8.8 

5.572 

9,0 

46.4 

Water  purification  and  supply 

Z,40i 

TIS 

■1.8 

45.9 

Sewer  systems 

8,813 

6.5 

4,102 

6.6 

46.5 

Electric  utilities 

210 

0.1 

108 

0,2 

51.4 

Other  B/ 

570 

0.4 

258 

0,4 

45.3 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation 

2.940 

2.2 

1,410 

2.3 

48.0 

Navigation 

332 

0.3 

■    214 

0.4 

64.5 

Airports  and  airways 

2,448 

1.8 

1,115 

1.8 

45.5 

Other  B/ 

160 

0.1 

81 

0,1 

50.6 

Educational,  Prof essionalj and  Clerical 
Educational 

15.834 

11.6 

9,556 

15.4 

60.4 

3,003 

■  ^■.5 

Y,S67 

-3.-5 

62.2 

Professional  and  clerical 

12,831 

9.4 

7,689 

12.4 

59.9 

Goods 

18,049 

13.3 

6,843 

11,0 

37.9 

SeTJing 

15,805 

11.6 

5,881 

9.4 

§7.5 

Canning 

102 

0.1 

37 

0.1 

36.3 

Other    B/ 

2,142 

1.6 

925 

1.5 

43.2 

Sanitation  and  Health 

4.242 

3.1 

1,592 

2.6 

37.5 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

128 

o3 

"^'57 

0.1 

44.5 

MosoTiito  eradication 

1,780 

1.3 

602 

1.0 

33.8 

Other  B/ 

2,334 

1.7 

933 

1.5 

40.0 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Comnodities 

937 

0.7 

444 

0.7 

47.4 

lasoellaneous 

2,279 

1.7 

972 

1.6 

42.7 

VJPA  Work  Camps 

1,352 

1.0 

272 

0.4 

20.1  C/ 

^  Includes,   in  addition  to  ho-urs  worked,  hours  credited  for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  workers, 

'b/  Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above, 

^  V/orkers  in  work  camps  receive  board  and  lodging^and  medical  and  dental  care  in  addition  to  wages. 


jDore  nearly  into  line  uith  prevailing  hourly  rates,  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease. Other  factors  especially  pertinent  to  recent  periods  include  the  increasing 
relati-ve  in^ortanoe  of  Wk  projects  affording  -work  for  professional  and  skilled  irorkers, 
and  a  temporarily  higher  proportion  of  supervisory  workers  dviring  the  period  of  re- 
duction in  total  employment. 

Since  the  geographic  distribution  of  projects  and  the  relative  nunbers  of 
skilled  and  technical  fiorkers  employed  materially  affect  average  hourly  rates,  compari- 
sons betireoi  specific  types  of  projects  should  be  made  with  due  consideration  to  these 
factors .  As  .;hoim  in  the  table  on  page  19  ,  workers  on  white  collar  projects  and  on 
public  building  projects,  with  average  earnings  of  60.4  and  54.7  cents,  respectively,  re- 
ceived the  highest  average  hoiirly  wage,  the  figxires  in  both  eases  being  somewhat  in  excess 
of  those  for  the  period  ending  May  15.  The  wages  paid  on  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
recreational  facilities,  the  only  other  type  on  which  workers  earned  over  50  cents  an 
hour,  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  Uay.  For  highway,  road,  and  street  projects  and 
those  pertaining  to  conservation,  goods,  and  sanitation  and  health,  average  earnings  were 
appreciably  below  the  general  average,  while  for  public  utilities,  airports  and  other 
transportation  projects,  and  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  they  were  somewhat  above 
the  general  average.  Goods  projects,  most  of  which  involve  sewing,  and  sanitation  and 
health  projects,  which  are  largely  rural,  paid  lower  rates  than  any  other  group  except 
Work  Camps,  employees  of  which  receive  subsistence  in  addition  to  their  actual  wages. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  specific  types  of  projects  range  from  68  cents  for 
workers  on  buildings  of  charitable,  otedicaliand  mental  institutions  to  54  cents  on  farm- 
to-market  roads  and  mosquito  eradication  (both  of  which  are  predominantly  rural).  Work 
Camp  employees  received  20  cents  an  hour.  Changes  from  the  averages  of  Uay  15  are  in  most 
ca^es  sli^t,  being  most  marked  for  types  of  projects  which  constitute  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  Program. 

The  importance  of  the  variations  in  hourly  esoTiings  between  types  of  projects 
is  dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  the  total  hovirs  of  employment  represented  by  the 
various  types.  About  34  percent  of  the  total  emplojnnent  during  the  first  half  of  June  was 
on  highway,  road,  and  street  projects.  Uost  of  the  remainder  was  divided  among  goods 
projects,  with  IS  percent;  white  collar  projects,  with  12  percent}  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  with  10  percent}  and  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities,  and  public 
buildings  each  with  9  percent  of  the  total  employment.  No  other  group  aooounted  for  a£ 
much  as  5  percent  of  the  total.  White  collar,  public  building,  and  goods  projects  show 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  total  hours  worked  as  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  May.  Highways,  roads,  and  streets,  flood  control  and  other  conservation,  sewer 
systems  and  other  utilities,  and  sanitation  and  health  projects  accounted  for  a  somewhat 
smaller  proportion  of  total  hours  than  in  the  preceding  period.  Changes  result  prin- 
cipally from  the  varying  rates  at  which  reduction  in  employment  is  taking  place.  To  some 
extent  the  shifts  are  due  to  Hie   effect  of  seasonal  factors  in  modifying  the  suitability 
of  specific  types  of  projects,  but  they  are  largely  due  to  the  late  start  and  consequent 
lag  in  the  reduction  of  emplojonent  on  ^ods  and  white  collar  projects. 
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WPA  IfDMEN  WORKERS 

GOODS  PROJECTS  EMPLOY  MORE  THAN  70  EBRCBIT 
OF  THE  TOTAL  HQUEH  AT  WORK 


EMPLOYMENT  IS 
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THE  NEEDY 
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ANALYSIS  OF  IPA  EUPLO^OIENTi  KAGE  RATES,  ASD  EARNINGS 

liaroh  1936 


UNDER  THE  WPA  PROGRAM  DURING  MARCH 

Nearly  3,000,000  persons 
were  employed 

OUT  OF  EVERY  100  PERSONS  E14PL0YED 

95  were  from  relief  rolls 
5  were  not  frcm  relief  rolls 

84  were  men 
16  were  women 


Workers  earned  an  average  of 
145.91  during  the  month 


For  the  aonth  of  March  1936  an  undu- 
plioated  eoiint  was  aada  of  the  ntnaber  of  persons 
working  on  TIPA  projects.  Persons  were  classi- 
fied as  being  employed  by  WPA  during  March  if 
the  latest  payroll  ending  in  Mareh  on  which  they 
appeared  was  for  a  TIPA  project.  Excluded  from 
the  accompanying  tabulations  are  persons  whose 
seryioes  were  made  available  by  funds  provided 
by  sponsors  of  projects,  administrative  employ- 
ees, persons  who  operated  their  own  equipment, 
persons  in  Work  Camps,  and  youths  employed  on 
■JfPA  projects  at  one-third  the  security  wage  rate. 
Data  covering  these  groups  as  well  as  persons 
employed  on  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies 
participating  in  the  Works  Program  will  be  pre- 
sented in  subsequent  issues  of  this  report. 


Anong  the  basic  policies  governing 
Works  Program  employment,  specified  by  Executive  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  Program,  was 
the  provision  of  an  assured  monthly  wage  (security  wage)  at  which  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  all  project  workers  were  to  be  employed.  The  established  monthly  earnings  schedule 
specifying  the  rates  at  irtiioh  workers  were  to  be  paid  divided  the  country  into  four  wage 
rate  regions.  Within  each  region  differentiation  in  rates  was  provided  on  the  basis  of  four 
different  classes  of  work  and  five  different  population  groups  for  the  looalities  in  which 
the  projects  operate.  The  highest  rates  within  each  region  apply  to  counties  in  which  the 
1930  population  of  the  largest  Bnmieipality  was  over  100,000,  while  the  lowest  are  paid  in 
ooiinties  where  the  largest  urban  center  had  less  than  5,000  persons.  State  Administrators 
were  given  authority  to  modify  the  wage  rates  applicable  to  their  States  within  10  percent 
of  the  basic  rates. 


Total  Employinent  on  WPA  Projects 

Workers  on  WPA  projects  in  March  nximbered  more  than  2,952,000  of  whom  84  percent 
were  men  and  about  16  percent  were  wxnnen.  Some  70  percent  of  all  WPA  workers  were  employed 
in  Region  I  where  the  highest  wage  rates  of  the  established  earnings  schedule  apply.  The 
concentration  in  Region  I  of  men  employed  on  WPA  projects  was  much  more  marked,  however,  than 
that  of  women  workers.  Only  55  percent  of  the  women,  as  compso'od  with  over  73  percent  of 
the  men,  were  reported  in  that  region.  Conversely,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
than  of  the  men  were  employed  in  Regions  III  and  17.  The  table  on  page 80  shows  the  nuober 
of  men  and  woiasn  employed  on  WPA  projects  by  States  and  by  wage  regions. 

NUMBER  OF  JERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  WA  PROJECTS,   BY  TiaGE  REGIONS  AND  BY  SEX  A/ 

l.!arch  1936 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Wage  Region 

NtsDiber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

TOUTED  STATES 

Region  I 
Region  11 
Region  ill 
Region  IV 

2,952,140 

2,078,115 
207,255 
374,191 
292,579 

100.0 

70.4 
7.0 

12.7 
9.9 

2,492,202 

1,824,572 
171,518 
299,799 
196,313 

100.0 

73.2 
6.9 

12.0 
7.9 

459,938 

253,543 
35,737 
74,392 
96,266 

100.0 

55.1 

7.8 

16.2 

20.9 

a/  Excluding  sponsors'    ec^jloyeee,   aclminifltratlTe  anployees,  pemona  in  •work  oampo,   persons  employed  as 
owner-operators  of  equipment,  and  youths  enployed  at  one— third  the  regular  rates. 
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Sinoo  th«  monthly  eeumlngs  sohedule  proTldes  for  Turiation  in  «age  rates  aooordo 
ing  to  the  skill  and  experlenoe  required  for  the  work,  most  of  the  data  oompiled  from  the 
payrolls  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  these  speoified  nage  elasslfioations.  More  than  95 
percent  of  the  total  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  nere  security  iiage  irorkers,  assigned 
at  irage  rates  set  forth  in  the  established  schedule.  About  three-quarters  of  all  workers 
were  olasslfied  in  the  unskilled  wage  group.  The  intermediate  and  skilled  wage  classes  each 
included  approximately  9  percent  and  the  professional  and  technical  group  slightly  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  total.  The  remaining  5  percent  of  the  total  employed  on  TIPA  projects 
(about  133,000  persons)  were  assigned  at  rates  other  than  those  speoified  in  the  established 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings. 

NUl^BER  OF  PERSOIIS  ajPLOYED  ON  WPA  PROJECTE, 
BY  TIfi.GE  CLASSES  AND  BY  SEX  A/ 


United  States 

March  1936 

Total 

Male 

remale 

Wage  Class 

Number 

Percent 

Nurdber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

TOTAL 

2,952,140 

100.0 

2,492,202 

100.0 

459,938 

100.0 

Security 
Unskilled 
Intermediate 
SMI  Ted 
Professional  and  technical 

2.819.288 

2,205,183 

251,062 

268,242 

54,801 

95.5 

74.7 

8.5 

9,1 

3.2 

2^376^726 

1,910,798 

169,691 

233,248 

62,989 

95.4 

76.7 

6.8 

9.4 

2.5 

442.562 

294,385 

81,371 

34,994 

31,812 

96.2 

64.0 

17.7 

7.6 

6.9 

Non-Security 

132,852 

4,5 

115,476 

4.6 

17,376 

3,8 

k/  Ebocluding  sponsors'    emploj'ees,    adiTiinistrs-tlrc   employees,    persons   in  -vrork  can^js,   persons  eciployed  as 
cmner-operators   of  equipment,   and  youths   emploj'ed  at  one— third  the  regular  rates. 

The  distribution  of  man  and  women  workers  by  wage  olass  differs  oonsiderably,  as 
indicated  by  the  aooompanying  tabulation,  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  women  than  of 
the  men  were  included  in  the  unskilled  wage  olass  (64  as  compared  with  77  percent),  while  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  women  were  classified  in  the  intermediate,  and  professional  and 
technical  groups. 

Employment  by  Types  of  Projects 

Tabxilations  based  on  the  March  payroll  analysis  show  that  highway,  road,  and 
street  projects  employed  the  largest  number  of  workers,  almost  1,100,000  persons,  or  more 
than  57  percent  of  the  total.  Goods  projects,  including  sewing  rooms  and  similar  aotiri" 
ties,  afforded  work  for  almost  375,000  workers,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  total,  and 
another  10  peroent  worked  on  projects  involving  recreational  facilities  suoh  as  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  swimning  pools,  Publie  utilities,  ptiblio  buildings,  white  collar,  and 
flood  oontrol  and  other  conservation  projects  wore  the  only  other  typos  providing  employ- 
ment for  more  than  5  percent  of  the  workers. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  classified  as  unskilled  were  working  on  either  high- 
way, road,  and  street,  or  goods  projects.  Recreational  facilities  and  public  utilities 
projects  each  absorbed  about  10  peroent  of  this  wage  olass.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
workers  on  each  of  the  above  types  of  projects,  with  the  exception  of  recreational  projects, 
were  classified  as  unskilled.  Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  workers  in  the  intemediate 
wage  group  were  employed  on  white  collar  projects,  irtiile  smaller  but  substantial  proportions 
were  working  on  highway,  road,  and  street,  and  goods  projects,  Publio  building  and  white 
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PERCENT  XHSTRtBimoN  OF  PTOSOHS  IWPLOYED  IN  E4CH  WAGE  CLASS 
ON  WPA  PROJECTS,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  kj 


United 

States 

March 

1936 

Security  Wage 

Workers 

llon- 

Professional 

Secvirity 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Inter- 

and 

Wage 

Total 

Unskilled 

mediate 

Skilled 

Technical 

Workers 

TOTAL 

lOQ.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

37.3 

37.5 

43.2 

19.9 

17.0 

8.5 

31.7 

Public  buildings  B/ 

8.1 

7.9 

5.7 

8.8 

26.5 

3.4 

14.0 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

10.4 

10.3 

10.7 

6.5 

13.6 

3.1 

12.5 

Flood  control  and  other 

conservation 

6.4 

6.5 

7.4 

4.3 

3.2 

1.6 

4.1 

Sewer  systens  and  other 

utilities 

8.8 

8.8 

9.6 

8.0 

5.4 

2.4 

7.9 

Airports  and  other  transport 

tation 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

1.7 

0.5 

2.1 

yfhite  collar 

8.5 

8.2 

1.6 

26.5 

21.9 

74.4 

14.6 

Goods 

12.6 

12.9 

13.9 

17.1 

4.6 

3.0 

6.0 

Sanitation  and  health 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

3.4 

3.3 

1.5 

3.8 

Projects  not  elsewhere  classi- 

fied 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

4.2 

2.8 

1.6 

3.3 

k/  Excluding  sponsors'  anployees,  admLnistratiTC  aaployees,  persons  in  Tork  cscips,  persons  employed  as 

ormer-operators  of  eqxiipnent,  and  youths  anployed  at  one— third  the  regular  rates. 
B/  Includes  housing  projects. 

collar  projects  together  employed  approximately  half  of  the  workers  in  the  skillea  wage 
class.  Professional  and  technical  workers  showed  the  most  marked  concentration  on  a 
single  type  of  projeot,  almost  three^^ueurtars  of  all  parsons  in  this  wage  class  being  ab- 
sorbed by  white  oollar  projects,  particularly  of  the  educational  type.  "White  oolleur  proj- 
ects, on  which  only  14  percent  of  the  workers  were  olassified  aA  unskilled,  were  the  only 
projeots  on  which  less  than  half  the  workers  were  assigned  in  this  lower  wage  olass.  The 
table  on  page  82  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  persons  in  eaoh  wage  olass  for  each  type 
of  project. 


Oo pupations  of  HTPA  Workers 

Persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  dialing  March  have  been  olassified  according  to 
more  than  80  specific  types  of  Jobs  in  addition  to  those  involving  unskilled  work*  In  the 
detailed  tabulation  on  page  83,  persons  assigned  in  the  professional  and  technical,  skilled, 
and  intermediate  wage  classes  are  classified  accordig  to  five  major  occupational  groups i 
professional  and  technical  workers,  project  supervisors,  clerical  and  office  workers,  skilled 
workers,  and  semiskilled  workers.   Persons  assigned  in  the  unskilled  class  are  tabulated 
according  to  the  rypes  of  projects  on  irtiioh  they  were  engaged  in  either  hea^vy  manxial  work 
or  li^t  tasks  requiring  no  partioulsur  training  or  skill.  A  small  number  of  persons  assigned 
at  intermediate  rates  but  employed  at  unskilled  work  are  Included  among  the  unskilled  work- 
ers in  this  tabulation.  This  number  accounts  for  the  difference  betneen  the  ntmiber  of  un- 
skilled workers  shown  in  the  oooupational  tabulation  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  un- 
skilled wage  class  shown  elsewhere  in  this  discussion. 

Approximately  76  percent  of  the  2,952,000  persons  employed  on  "WPA  projeots  were 
given  Jobs  requiiring  little  or  no  skill,  suoh  as  shoveling,  leveling,  digging,  cleaning 
rights-of-way,  and  similar  maniial  Jobs,  ohiefly  on  highway,  road,  and  street  projeots. 
Goods  projects  (most  of  them  sewing  projeots  employing  women  predominantly);  recreational 
facilities  projects  involving  the  oonstniotlon  of  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  and 
athletic  fields  of  various  types;  and  projects  on  publicly  owned  or  operated  utilities  also 
provided  employment  for  large  proportions  of  the  unskilled  workers.  Of  the  remaining  24 
percent  of  the  TIPA  workers,  about  8  percent  were  employed  in  skilled  Jobs  -  csurpenters, 
construction  foremen,  painters,  brioklayers,  and  stone  masons.  Five  percent  of  the  TfPA  Jobs 
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■wer*   filled  by  olerioal  and  offios  workers  ohief  emong  whom  were  clerks «  tlaekeepers,  typ» 
lets  aod  stenographers,  statist! oal  editors  and  emuaerators,  and  bookkeepers,  aeoountants, 
•nd  auditors.  Professional  and  teohnioal  workers  including  teachers,  playground  and  reo- 
reatiot>al  workers,  musicians,  and  teohnioal  engineers  aeoounted  for  more  than  4  percent  of 
the  Jobs,  and  another  4  percent  were  filled  by  semiskilled  workers  suoh  as  truck  drivers 
(not  using  their  own  equipment),  oonstruotion  equipment  operators,  carpenters*  helpers  and 
rodaen  and  ohalnmen.  The  smallest  group  consisted  of  persons  with  supervisory  duties  • 
project  directors  and  foremen  of  non-construction  projects. 

anployment  of  Persons  from  Belief  Rolls 

A  requirement  of  Works  Program  operation,  specified  by  Executi-re  order,  is  that 
preference  in  employment  be  given  to  persons  from  relief  rolls.  Vhen  persons  are  seoured 
from  other  sources  their  number  is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  total  employment.  Workers 
taken  from  relief  rolls  constituted  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  of  about  2,720,000 
persons  employed  in  Uaroh  on  WPA  projects  in  the  United  States ,  excluslTS  of  Bew  York  City 
where  data  on  the  previous  relief  status  of  workers  are  not  available. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  mPLOYED  ON  T«fPA  PROJECTS,  BY  VtiGE  CLASSES 
AND  BY  PREVIOUS  RELIEF  STATUS 

United  States,  Eroltiding  New  York  City  A/ 

l.!arch  1936 


Total 

From 
Relief  Rolls 

Not  From 
Relief  Rolls 

■ffage  Class 
TOTAL 

Number 
2,719,710 

Percent 

NTraiber 

Percent 

Nvnnber 

Percent 

100.0 

2,596,306 

100.0 

123,404 

100.0 

Security  Vfage 
Unskillecl 
Intenaediate 
Skilled 
Professiona.!    and  technical 

2,618,316 

232,474 

213,564 

76,525 

96.3 

77.1 

8.5 

7.9 

2.C 

2,562,080 

2' 696, 540 

220,210 

190,600 

60,730 

98.7 

■5bT5 

8.5 
7.4 
2.3 

56,236 
S,2l3 
12,264 
22,964 
15,795 

45.6 
■  A.-? 

10.0 
18.6 
12.8 

Non-Sec-urity 

101,394 

3.7 

34,226 

1.3 

67,168 

54.4 

A/  Data  on  pre-viovis  relief  status  for  232,430  persons  eciployed  in  New  York  City  are  not  available. 


Almost  all  (98.7  percent;  of  the  2,600,000  persons  from  relief  rolls  outside  of 
New  York  City,  were  assi^ed  at  security  wage  rates,  largely  in  the  unskilled  wage  class 
whieh  included  moro  than  four-fifths  of  all  workers  from  relief  rolls.  The  remaining  fifth 
were  assigned  chiefly  in  the  intenaediate  and  skilled  groups,  only  2  percent  being  classi- 
fied as  professional  and  technical  workers.  Nearly  half  the  workers  seoured  from  other 
sources  (non-relief  workers)  ware  assigned  at  seourity  wage  rates  and  most  of  these  were 
found  in  the  skilled,  and  professional  and  teohnioal  classes. 

Assigned  Monthly  Wage  Rates  and  Actual  Earnings  of  Secxirity  Wage  TTorkere 

The  monthly  wage  rates  at  which  but)  ^, 819, 000  seourity  wage  workers  (representing 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  WPA  project  workers)  were  employed  in  Uaroh  averaged  #52.03. 
This  rate  represents  an  increase  of  4  percent  over  the  average  of  $50.03  for  December  19S5. 
Actual  earnings  of  these  seourity  wage  workers  averaged  |45.91  in  March,  an  increase  of 
more  tiian  10  percent  over  the  corresponding  December  average  of  $41.57.  That  the  rise  in 
aotual  earnings  was  so  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  wage  rates  between  these  two  per- 
iods is  a  reflection  of  the  relatively  greater  stability  of  employment  under  the  WPA  pro- 
gram in  March  as  compared  with  December.  This  more  sustained  employment  gave  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  WPA  workers  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  full  month's  wages  during  March,  with  the 
result  that  average  earnings  for  that  month  represented  approximately  88  percent  of  the  as- 
aipied  monthly  wage  rate  as  against  only  83  percent  in  Deoember  when  many  workers  were  able 
to  earn  only  part  of  a  month's  wages. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  WAGE  RAIES  AND  EARimTCS  OF  PERSONS  Ef.TLOYED 
Oir  TOA  PROJECTS  AT  SEClTtrry  VfAGES,  BY  T,'ACE  REGIOnS 

December  1935  anu  March  1936 


Wage 

Average 
Wage 

l.tonthly 
Rate 

Average  l.tonthly 
Earnings 

Earnings  as 
of  V:age 

Percent 
Rate 

Region 

Decericr 

r.-arch 

Deccnber                 l.'^rch 

December 

J.iarch 

UlITTSD  STATES 

Region       I 
Region     H 
Region  111 
Region     TV 

$50.03 

58.  IC 
40.42 
29.07 
26.78 

$52.03 

60,35 
40.99 
30,28 
28,6b 

041.57                    $45.91 

48.73                      53.60 
33,47                      36.12 
22.77                      25.42 
21.22                      -24.59 

83.1 

83.9 
82.9 
78.3 
79.? 

88.2 

88,e 
83.1 
83,9 
85.7 

The  general  upnard  trend  of  average  nage  rates  and  the  consequent  rise  in  earnings 
between  December  1935  and  Uarch  1956  is  explained  largely  in  terms  of  two  factors t  en  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  persons  assigned  in  the  higher  wage  class,  consequent  to  the 
expansion  of  types  of  projects  requiring  more  skilled  workers;  and  increases  in  scheduled 
w&ge  rates  made  by  State  Administrators,  To  a  lesser  extent  the  decline  in  WPA  employment 
in  rural  areas  as  agricultural  employment  showed  seasonal  improvemen-^,  resulting  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  workers  being  employed  at  the  higher  urban  wage  rates,  also  oon- 
tributed  to  the  rise  in  average  wage  rates  and  earnings. 


The  Uarch  averages  of  both  assigned  wage  rates  and  actual  earnings  showed  marked 
differences  from  one  wage  region  to  another  largely  because  of  the  differentiation  in  wag* 
rates  provided  in  the  established  earnings  schedule,  but  to  some  extent  because  of  variation 
in  the  influence  of  the  facttors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  Tfage  Region  I, 
where  the  highest  rates  exist  under  the  monthly  earnings  schedule  and  ^ich  had  70  percent 
of  the  total  HJPA  employment,  monthly  w&ge  rates  averaged  $60,35  in  Uaroh*  Tiage  rates  in 
Region  II  averaged  $40,99  as  compared  with  |30,28  and  $28.68,  respectively,  in  Regions  III 
and  IV.  The  small  difference  between  the  averages  for  Regions  III  and  IV  is  due  primarily 
to  the  larger  number  of  persons  in  Region  IV  than  in  Region  III  who  were  employed  on  proj- 
ects involving  the  more  highly  skilled  types  of  work.  Since  March  the  differentiation 
between  these  two  regions  has  been  elimixi&ted.  Region  III  being  redefined  to  include  the 
States  previously  composing  Region  IV. 

Average  monthly  wage  rates  also  differ  from  State  to  State  within  wage  regions 
as  a  result  of  differences  in  the  proportion  of  counties  which  are  in  the  higher  popula- 
tion groups,  and  to  which  the  higher  wage  rates  therefore  apply;  differences  in  the  pro- 
portions of  workers  assigned  in  the  more  highly  paid  wage  classes;  and  differences  in  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  wage  adjustments  authorised  by  State  Administrators,  For  instance, 
the  highest  wage  rates,  averaging  $73.86  per  worker,  were  paid  in  New  York  City  irtiere  the 
highest  rates  of  the  earnings  schedule  (on  the  basis  of  population)  apply  and  where  the 
Administrator  has  adjusted  the  rates  for  most  classes  of  workers  upward  to  the  10  percent 
limit.  At  the  other  extreme  within  Region  I  was  South  Dakota,  There  the  small  size 
of  population  centers  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  workers  employed  at  skilled  rates 
resulted  in  an  average  wage  rate  of  only  $44,44  in  March,  Both  average  monthly  wage  rates 
and  average  monthly  earnings  of  seciority  wage  workers  are  shown  by  States  and  wage  regions 
in  the  table  on  page  84  of  this  report. 

The  average  amount  actually  earned  by  security  wage  workers  during  March  showed 
similar  variations  from  region  to  region  and  fi-om  State  to  State,  llhile  the  average  for 
all  workers  on  VJPA  projects  throughout  the  United  States  was  $45.91,  the  earninge  per 
worker  for  the  various  wage  rate  regions  ranged  from  $53.60  in  Region  I  to  $24,59  in 
Region  IV.  As  indicated  in  the  tabulation  above  the  relationship  between  wage  rates 
and  earnings  was  similar  for  all  regions,  although  in  Regions  III  and  TV  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  slightly  greater  than  elsewhere.  That  actual  earnings  do  not  equal 
assigned  rr&ge   rates  is  due,  as  mentioned  previously,  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
workers  are  not  able  to  p\rt  in  the  fvll   number  of  scheduled  hours  of  work.  This  situation 
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may  arise  idien  a  vorlcer  Is  employed  on  a  project  diirlng  only  a  pco^  of  a  aonth  or  idien  he 
voluntarily  absents  hiaself  tram  work  beo&use  of  sickness  or  other  causes*  In  March, 
however,  the  divergence  hetireen  earnings  and  imge  rates  was  reduced  not  only  because  proj- 
ects were  under  way  throughout  the  month,  bxrt  also  because  eaergenoy  flood  conditions  in 
certain  eastern  States  necessitated  hours  of  work  longer  than  those  established,  with  ecm- 
pensatory  increases  in  earnings  in  some  instances.  In  addition,  the  restaggering  of  pay^ 
rolls  to  provide  an  even  flow  of  accounting  documents  and  similar  teofanioal  factors  modi- 
fied to  a  limited  extent  the  actual  earnings  repoirted  for  Maroh. 

Variation  in  Wages  of  Men  and  Hbmen  barkers 

Comparison  of  the  wage  rates  of  men  and  woaen  workers  on  UFA  projects  indicates 
that,  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  average  rate  at  which  men  were  assigned  was 
about  7  percent  higher  than  that  for  women.  Nevertheless,  for  all  wage  regions  and  all 
but  seven  States  the  wage  rates  for  women  averaged  more  than  those  for  men*  However,  in 
most  States  the  difference  amounted  to  less  than  5  percent  and  in  only  seven  instances  did 
it  exceed  10  percent*  This  situation  resulted  from  the  faot  that  in  most  of  the  States  and 
in  all  wage  regions  relatively  more  women  than  men  were  en^loyed  at  occupations  to  irinich 
the  higher  wage  rates  apply*  The  higher  Dhited  States  average  wage  rate  for  men  in  the 
face  of  higher  averages  for  women  in  all  the  wage  regions  is  due  only  to  the  much  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  men  employed  in  the  three  wage  regions  where  the  lower  scales  of 
wages  are  in  effect*  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  women  and  less  than  27  percent  of  the 
men  were  located  in  these  regions. 

Similarly,  the  aotual  earnings  of  women  on  UFA  projects  were  higher  than  those 
of  men  in  all  but  five  States  although  for  the  ooimtry  as  a  whole  the  average  earnings  of 
women  workers  were  about  6  percent  lower  than  those  of  men  (^3*94  as  compered  with  |46*28)> 
Homen's  average  earnings  were  relatively  highest  as  eompared  with  men's  in  Wage  Regions 
III  and  17*  The  excess  amounted  to  10  percent  or  more  in  all  but  three  of  the  States  in 
these  regions,  irtiile  in  Regions  I  end  II  this  excess  was  attained  in  only  12  out  of  40 
instances • 


In  the  relationship  of  wage  rates  to  aotual  earnings,  comparison  of  the  averages 
for  men  and  women  workers  reveals  only  slight  differences*  For  the  most  part  women  tended 
to  earn  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  their  assigned  wage  rates  (69«5  percent;  as  com- 
pared with  88*0  peroent  for  men)*  The  ^eater  sta  illty  of  emplo7»ent  provided  under  is'i^ 
ing  projects  and  white  oollar  projeots,  en  which  aost  of  the  women  were  mrklng,  aeoounts 
for  this  difference. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  mCZ  RATES  Al'lD  EARNINGS  OF  I/EI  AJD  TOMEN  aiPLOTED 
Oil  WA  PROJECTS  AT  SECURITY  WAGES,   BY  TfAGE  REGIONS 

I.larch  1936 


Wage 

Average 
Wage 

Monthly- 
Rate 

Average  Monthly 
Earnings 

Earning! 
cent  of 
Men 

)  as 
Waf^. 

Pei^ 
5  Rate 

Region 

i:en 

Women 

Men 

Women 

TTomen 

UNITED  STATES 

$52.57 

$49.09 

$46.28 

$43.94 

88.0 

89.5 

Region  I 

60.06 

62.43 

53.29 

55.84 

88.7 

89.4 

Region  II 

40.71 

42.30 

35.52 

38.91 

87.3 

92.0 

Region  III 

29.79 

32.25 

24.76 

28.05 

83.1 

87.0 

Region  IV 

28.26 

29.54 

23.50 

26.78 

83.2 

90.7 
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Dletrlbution  of  WorkerB  Aooordlng  to  lag*  Ratea  and  BamlngB 

A  someifhat  different  aapeot  of  the  wage  ratee  and  earning*  of  T»PA  workers  «0Q>loyed 
at  security  wage  rates  is  obtained  fro«  the  aocoi^panying  distribtrtion.     It  will  be  observed 
that  while  considerably  more  than  half  (55.4  percent)  of  the  workers  were  assigied  at  rates 

in  excess  of  |60  per  Bonth, 

iroivBER  OF  PERSONS  HS'LOYED  ON  va>A  PROJECTS  AT  SECURITy  WAGES,  -j^-  43   percent   aotxiallv 

BY  ASSIGNED  ItONTTaY  WAGE  RATES  AND  MONTHLY  EARIUNGS  .  ^,  . .  . 

earned  acre  than  that  amount • 
Also,  while  only  2  percent 
of  all  security  wage  workers 
were  assigned  at  rates  under 
|20  per  month,  12  percent 
actually  earned  less  than 
that  amount.  This  situation 
is  a  reflection  of  the 
general  tendency  of  earnings 
to  be  less  than  assigned  wage 
rates  because  of  the  inability, 
as  already  noted,  of  many 
workers  to  earn  a  full  month's 
wages.  That,  at  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  workers  idio 
actually  earned  |100  or  more 
was  40  percent  greater  than 
the  number  assigned  at  these 
high  rates  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  flood  relief 
aotiTities  in  the  eastern 
States  (where  practically  all 
A/  Less  than  0.05.  -.orkars  receiving  these 

amounts  were  located)  and  in  part  to  the  restaggering  of  payrolls  and  similar  changes  in 
procedure.  Both  these  factors  resulted  in  workers  receiving  more  than  their  assigned  rates, 
the  first  through  compensation  for  more  than  the  soheduled  nxmiber  of  hours  of  work  mi  the 
second  through  their  receipt  of  more  than  the  usual  nimiber  of  pay  checks  during  the  month 
of  Maroh. 


United 

States 

March 

1936 

Assigned  Monthlj' 

Anio\mt 

Wage  Rate 

Monthly 
Nvmiber  of 

Earnings 

NTJiriber  of 

Persons 

Percent 

Persons 

Percent 

TOTAL 

2,819,288 

100.0 

2,819,288 

100.0 

$100  and  over 

24,334 

0.9 

34,155 

1.2 

90-99.99 

85,074 

3.1 

53,131 

1.9 

80-89.99 

107,894 

3.8 

77,655 

2.8 

70-79.99 

98,095 

3.5 

132,874 

4.7 

60-69.99 

696,959 

24.7 

376,752 

13.4 

50-59. 9S 

546,733 

19.4 

515,255 

18.3 

45-49.99 

250,489 

8.9 

257,037 

9.2 

40-44.99 

332,632 

11.8 

294,648 

10.4 

35-39.99 

156,330 

5.5 

198,900 

7.0 

30-34.99 

126,753 

4.5 

181,615 

6.4 

25-29.99 

83,050 

2.9 

142,900 

5.0 

20-24.99 

245,418 

8.7 

216,049 

7.7 

Less  than  $20 

65,382 

2.3 

338>196 

12.0 

Unknown 

145 

V 

121 

A/ 

Earnings  of  Mon-Seeurity  lage  Horkers 

Less  than  5  percent  of  all  workers  on  IPA  projects  in  Ifaroh  were  assigned  at 
wage  rates  other  than  those  speoifled  in  the  established  schedule  of  moirthly  earnings.  The 
monthly  earnings  of  these  153,000  non-security  wage  workers  averagpd  |96.62  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Hon-security  workers  in  Region  I  earned  an  average  of  |10S,78.  Average  earn- 
ings of  179.94  in  Region  IV  slightly  exceeded  those  for  Regions  II  azid  III  -  $79.75  and 
#76.54  respectively.  Outside  of  Region  I,  in  which  20  States,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  City 
reported  average  earnings  of  more  than  flOO  for  non-security  workers,  only  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  showed  averages  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Uen  employed  at  non-security  wage  rates  averaged  #98.60  in  March,  almost  20 
percent  more  than  the  average  of  ♦82.75  for  women  workers  employed  on  the  same  basis. 
Also,  in  all  States  except  Conneoticrt,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Delaware  the  women  em- 
ployed at  non-security  rates  earned  less  than  the  men,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  relation- 
ship between  earnings  of  men  and  women  employed  at  security  wage  rates. 


so 
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UPA  AIRPORT  AND  AIRffAY  PROJECTS 


laproTemonta  in  modern  flying  equipment  and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  in 
airplane  traffic  have  necessitated  the  further  development  of  aviation  ground  facilities 
and  aids  to  avigation.  Coordinating  the  satisfaction  of  this  need  with  the  major  purpose 
of  providing  employment  for  persons  formerly  on  the  relief  rolls,  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  has  undertaken  an  airport  and  airway  program  embracing  the  construction 
of  airports,  draining,  filling  in,  and  leveling  of  landing  fields,  construction  of  new 
runways  and  paving  of  old  ones,  construction  and  remodeling  of  hangars  and  administration 
buildings,  installation  of  beacon  lights,  airway  marking,  and  provision  of  radio  facilities. 

Among  the  projects  in  operation 
are  a  number  started  under  the 
Civil  Works  Program  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration which  are  being  completed 
by  the  WPA. 

The  WPA  created  a  Division 
of  Airways  and  Airports,  operating 
directly  \mder  its  Chief  Engineer, 
to  plan  and  administer  a  compre- 
h-^nsive  national  program  of  airway 
and  airport  developneiit  on  publicly 
owned  land  in  cooperation  with  all 
interested  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  with  State 
and  local  bodies.  Wherever  State 
organisations  had  worked  out  plans 
within  their  own  boundaries,  these 
were  utilized  in  the  national  scheme. 
Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
WPA  is  to  provide  work  for  the 

greatest  possible  nxmber  of  persons  from  relief  rolls,  the  availability  of  relief  labor  was 

given  first  consideration  when  the  national  plan  was  evolved. 

Although  many  desirable  projects  in  Hie  national  plan  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  local  officials  by  the  Division,  all  projects  are  originated  and  sponsored  by 
local  communities.  Before  any  aeronautical  project  is  actually  selected  for  operation  by 
a  State  Administrator,  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  (or  its  local  representatives  in  the 
case  of  work  estimated  to  cost  less  than  |50,000)  must  give  written  approval  as  to 
technical  aeronautical  features  such  as  suitability  of  site  and  types  of  materials  to  be 
used.  During  construction  the  Bureau  of  Air  Comii»rce  and  its  field  representatives  are 
responsible  for  providing  technical  advice,  consultation,  and  general  supeirvision.  The  ?IPA 
is  responsible  for  administration,  work  procedure,  utilization  of  labor  and  equipment,  and 
the  cost  of  construction.  To  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  project  being  left  in  an  \m- 
finished  state  because  of  changes  in  relief  conditions,  the  construction  work  is  divided 
into  small  units.  When  a  project  is  completed  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
make  a  final  inspection,  and  when  a  project  is  discontinued  or  suspended  they  determine 
irtiat  additional  work,  if  any,  is  required  to  leave  it  In  a  safe  and  usable  condition. 


TRUCKS,  TRACTORS,  AND  DRAZHPIPES 
MECESSARY  IN  AIRPORT  CONSTRUCTION 


In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  War,  Navy,  Post  Office,  and 
Treasury  Departments  have  also  been  consulted  for  technical  advice  and  information  as  to 
how  -Uieir  respective  needs  could  best  be  served.  Hence  many  of  the  projects  selected  have 
been  for  the  improvement  of  Army,   Navy,  and  National  Guard  flying  fields;  the  development 
of  State,  municipal,  and  commercial  airports  which  might  be  of  value  in  emergencies}  and  the 
improvement  of  air  mail  facilities,  as  well  as  commercial  airline  transportation  and  pri- 
v&te  flying.  Organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials 


ISTIM4IED  COST  OF  WA  AIPPORT  AKD  AIRWA.Y 
PROJECTS  SELECTm  FOR  OPHliTlON,  BY  STATES 

Through  April  15,   1936  A/ 


Number 

Total  Estimated 

Cost 

Percent  of 

of 

Amount 

Percent 

Total  for 

State 

Projects 

All  Tttjos 

U.  S.  TOT^ 

bbl 

$22,982,182 

100.0 

1.6 

Alahama 

11 

378,869 

1.6 

1.9 

Arizona 

4 

45,113 

0.2 

0.8 

ArloLnsas 

4 

78,755 

0.3 

0.5 

California 

43 

2,368,155 

10.3 

2.7 

Colorado 

8 

168,742 

0.7 

0.9 

Connect  ioTit 

8 

506,464 

2.2 

3.2 

Delawtpe 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

160,781 

0.7 

3.6 

Florida 

52 

1,400,358 

6.1 

8.4 

Georgia 

16 

657,344 

2.9 

2.5 

Idaho 

3 

25,353 

0.1 

0.4 

Illinois 

8 

720,235 

3.1 

0.8 

Indiana 

23 

448,551 

2.0 

0.9 

lorvfa 

6 

87,100 

0.4 

0.7 

ICansas 

13 

145,537 

0.6 

0.8 

Kent\icl<y 

2 

57,770 

0.3 

0.3 

Louisiana 

5 

120,005 

0.5 

0.7 

l&ine 

9 

334,909 

1.5 

7.1 

Maryland 

3 

192,563 

0.8 

1.7 

Massachusetts 

20 

413,966 

1.8 

0.7 

Michigan 

41 

798,726 

3.5 

1.7 

Ivlinnesota 

9 

254,072 

1.1 

0.9 

Mississippi 

20 

366,132 

1.6 

3.0 

Missouri 

8 

288,285 

1.3 

0.8 

Montana 

16 

148,634 

0.6 

2.1 

Nebraska 

3 

402,821 

1.8 

3.8 

Nevada 

1 

33,390 

0.1 

2.1 

New  Hainpshire 

8 

142,168 

0.6 

3.7 

New  Jersey- 

5 

927,508 

4.0 

2.0 

Hew  Mexico 

1 

11,214 

0.1 

0.2 

New  York 

17 

3,088,974 

13.4 

1.1 

North  Carolina 

19 

647,984 

2.8 

5.3 

North  Dakota 

5 

34,836 

0.2 

0.7 

Ohio 

16 

2,147,702 

9.4 

2.1 

Oklahoma 

5 

224,835 

1.0 

0.8 

Oregon 

13 

233,764 

1.0 

2.5 

Pennsylvania 

21 

1,471,210 

6.4 

1.1 

Rhode  Island 

1 

12,304 

0.1 

0.1 

South  Carolina 

8 

462,930 

2.C 

3.9 

South  Dakota 

7 

143,934 

0.6 

2.2 

Tennessee 

7 

1,162,721 

5.1 

6.6 

Texas 

11 

215,899 

0.9 

0.6 

Utah 

8 

298,447 

1.3 

3.7 

Vermont 

5 

81,900 

0.4 

2.9 

Virginia 

11 

121,763 

0.5 

1.1 

Washington 

18 

357,025 

1.6 

1.9 

West  Virginia 

7 

325,668 

1.4 

1.5 

T^isoonsin 

15 

163,612 

0.7 

0.4 

Ttyoning 

6 

95,146 

0.4 

2.2 

X/  Data  for  Idaho  as  of  March  16. 
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ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ViTA  iJRPORT  AND  AIRV,'AY  PROJECTS  SELICTED  FOR  OPEW.TIOK, 
BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  AM)  OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE 

Through  April  15,   1936  A/ 


Object  of 

Total 

Cost 

TfPA 

Funds 

Sponsors 

Amount 

'   Funds 
Percent 

Sponsors' 
Funds   as 

Expenditvire 

Amovmt 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent  of 
Total  Cost 

TOT/Jj 

Direct  labor 
Other  costs 

$22,982,162 

12,731,747 

10,250,435 

100.0 

55.4 
44.6 

$19,623,093 

12,299,375 
7,323,718 

100.0 

62.7 
37.3 

$3,359,089 

432,372 
2,926,717 

100.0 

12.9 
67.1 

14.6 

3.4 
28.6 

a/    Data  for  Idaho  as   of  I'arch  16.. 

and  the  National  Aeronautical  Aasoeiation  are  also  oooperating  in  the  development  of  this 
program. 

Aa  shovra  in  the  table  above,  airport  and  airway  projects  selected  for  operation 
through  April  15,  1936,  totaled  nearly  5f23,OOO,OO0,  or  almost  2  percent  of  all  TTPA  proj- 
ects selected  as  of  that  date.  Sponsors'  funds,  amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000  made 
up  nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  as  compared  with  13  percent  on  all 
types  of  T/PA  projects.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  \'!Pk   dollar  is  to  go  for  labor  on 
airport  and  airway  projects,  whereas  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  sponsors'  dollar  will 
be  spent  for  the  same  purpose.  As  usual  on  all  WPA  projects,  the  sponsors  will  bear  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  than  of  the  labor  costs. 
It  is  estimated  that  labor  will  reoeiTe  about  55  percent  of  the  total  funds  available 
for  these  projects.  Material  costs  on  airport  and  airway  projects  are  higher  than  on 
most  types  of  projects  because  of  the  need  for  concrete  and  other  surfacing  materials 
used  in  paving  runways,  structural  materials  used  in  buildings,  and  electrical  equipment 
necessary  for  beacons  and  radio  facilities.  However,  the  many  types  of  work  provided  by 
these  projects  make  possible  the  employment  of  labor  of  varying  skills. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  airport  projects  in  relation  to  location  and  nxanber, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  State  may  be  working  on  a  large  number  of  projects,  each 
involving  small  expenditures,  while  another  State  may  have  only  a  few  projects  representing 
major  improvements.  Also,  a  landing  field  may  be  constructed  at  relatively  small  cost  in 
one  State,  while  in  another  State,  mountainous  or  otherwise  difficult  terrain  may  consider- 
ably increase  the  expenditure  on  a  field  of  the  same  size.  Thus,  52  airport  projects  in 
Florida  and  21  in  Pennsylvania  will  together  cost  less  than  17  projects  in  New  York 

(including  New  York  City),  while 
California's  43  projects  will 
cost  only  about  10  percent  more 
than  the  16  in  Ohio. 

Projects  in  these  five 
States  and  in  Tennessee  account  for 
almost  one -half  the  total  to  be 
spent  on  airport  projects .  The 
remainder  is  divided  among  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  other 
States  except  Delaware.  The 
relative  importance  of  airport 
projects  as  compared  with  all 
types  of  TI7PA  projects  in  the 
different  States  varies  from 
about  8  percent  in  Florida  and 
7  percent  in  Msdne  to  0.1  percent 
in  Rhode  Island  and  none  in 
Delaware.  In  some  States,  par- 
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GRADING  THE  RUNVIAY 


tioularly  Alabama,  the  airport  program  has  been  combined  with  oonotniotion  of  recreational 
facilities  emd  the  resultant  "airparks"  provide  a  double  incentive  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  location.  Further  details  concerning  the  value  of  airnort  projects  and 
their  relative  importance  in  each  State  may  be  found  in  the  table  on  page  S2. 

In  9  of  the  12  cities  -which  supply  the  major  portion  of  passenger  traffic  of 
all  kinds,  large  TNPA  airport  projects  are  under  construction.   In  the  New  York  area 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  being  improved,  and  at  Newark  Airport  runways  are  being  extended 
and  surfaces  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  hangar  construction  and  the  relocation 
of  some  of  the  present  buildings.  Extensive  improvements  are  also  being  made  to  airports 
at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  St.  Paul,  and  San 
Francisco. 

A  small  mtinicipal  airport  project  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  is  extremely  well 
situated  with  respect  to  use  for  a  number  of  purposes.  I^^ng  near  Fort  Monmouth,  Fort 
Hancock,  and  the  U.  S.  Government  reservations  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  has  great  potential 
military  value.  Since  it  is  on  the  direct  route  between  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  and 
Mitchell  Field,  Long  Isleuid,  it  is  an  integral  unit  in  the  coastal  facilities  of  both 
civil  and  military  aeronautical  units.  In  addition,  it  is  located  in  an  area  of  pros- 
perous landowners  and  business  people  who  are  able  to  own  modern  aircraft  and  indulge 
in  private  flying.  Sponsored  by  the  Borough  Council  of  Red  Bank  and  employing  more  than 
200  persons,  this  project  will  effect  the  grading,  graveling  and  tarring  of  runways,  the 
constiniction  of  a  circle,  and  the  painting  of  a  hemgar,  at  a  cost  of  about  $140,000. 

The  locatidn  and  size  of  the  airports  being  constructed  and  improved  under  the 
program  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  may  be  seen  from  the  map  on  page  SO, 
Projects  at  sites  not  on  the  regular  airways  are  being  constructed  either  because  they 
are  on  proposed  airlines  (for  example,  an  airline  is  planned  from  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee)  or  because,  as  in  Florida,  the  natiire  of  the  land  is  such  as  to 
make  necessary  a  large  num'  sr  of  emergency  landing  fields. 


Employment  on  airport  and  airway  projects  rose  from  1,261  persons  on  September 
50  to  a  peak  of  45,067  on  March  31.  Subsequent  declines  brought  the  nvimber  at  work  on 
May  31  to  42,878  persons.  Of  these,  40,550  had  been  taken  from  relief  rolls,  while  2,328 
or  about  6  percent  had  been  secured  from  non-relief  sources.  This  is  the  highest 
percentage  of  non-relief  persons  employed  under  the  airport  program  during  any  month  of 

its  operation.  In  the  last  three 


IMPLOaUNT,   HODRS,   AND  EAiaTINGS  ON  TTPA  AUtPORT 
AND  AIKWA.Y  PROJECTS,  BY  MDNTHS 

Septecibcr  1935  to  May  1936 

Excluding  Adsdnistrativa  finployees 


Persons  Maiv- 

Month  Bnployod  A/    Hoirrs  B/ 


Average 
Hotirly 
EamingB     Zamings 
(Cents ) 


TOTi 

L 

28,813,835 

$12,502,236 

43.4 

1935 

SeptcBibei* 
October 

Deoonber 

1,261 

7,117 

20,846 

33,555 

101,768 

700,134 

1,475,067 

3,650,041 

40,514 

272^590 

662,386 

1,519,356 

39.8 
38.9 
44.2 
41.6 

1936 

January 

February 

March 

Aprtl 

May 

41,104 
41,367 
45,067 
42,424 
42,878 

4,097,679 
4,507,074 
4,775,519 
4,689,284 
4,817,269 

1,706,635 
1,966,405 
2,121,047 
2,056,948 
2,166,355 

41.6 
43.6 
44.4 
43.9 
45.0 

a/  Nwnber  «Eiployed  during  the  last  half  of  tlie  month. 
'b/  Hours  include  time  invDl\jntarlly  lost  by  •markers,   as 
well  as  hoTffs  •worked. 


months  of  1935  more  than  97  percent 
of  the  -workers  came  from  relief  rolls. 

Throu^  the  end  of  May 
IJPJi  airport  and  airway  projects  had 
provided  a  to-tal  of  almost  29,000,000 
hours  of  enployment  at  an  average  of 
about  43  cents  per  hour.     Total 
earnings  of  workers  exceeded 
512,500,000  duririR;  this  period.     These 
data  aro   shov/n,  by  months,   in  the 
aooompanylng  tabulation. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  air* 
port  and  airway  projects  operated  •with 
funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935 
are  being  prosecu^ted  by  the  IVPA,  other 
Federal  agencies  are  ceurrying  on  some 
work  of  -this  type  under  the  Works 
Program.     The  Quar-termaster  Corps  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Yso'ds  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  have  each 
recei"7ed  allocations  of  slightly  more 
than  a  million  dollars  for  projects 
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involving  the  oonstrucrbion  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  improvement  of  runways  and 
grounds  at  Army  and  Navy  airports.  Aboxxt  $750,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  PWA  for  four  similar  projects.  In  addition  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
through  the  CCC  camps  has  constructed  16  complete  landing  fields  and  maintained  17 
other  landing  fields. 


■iiiiii'iBll'irll'iniiiiiiri 


TRENCHES  ARE  EXCAVATED  READY  FOR  PIPES 
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WORKS  PROGRM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HOUSING  DIVISION  OF  THE  PWA 


The  program  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
initiated  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933,  gained  full  momentum  under 
the  Works  Program  authorized  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  Funds 
made  available  to  the  Division  under  this  Act  totaled  $101,373,050,  from  which  an 
initial  allocation  was  made  available  on  July  9,  1935.  Prior  to  this  date,  however, 
much  preliminary  work  had  been  accomplished  in  the  initiation  and  development  of 
projects  all  over  the  country;  sites  had  been  chosen,  architects  tentatively  selected, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  related  data  acciimulated  and  studied.  When  funds  were  actually 
made  available,  options  on  property  were  ta3cen  or  renewed,  preliminary  architectural 
plans  were  consummated,  titles  cleared,  and  sites  purchased.  By  October  1935  the  final 
program  of  40  projects  in  32  cities  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  well  under  way.  When  completed,  these  projects  will  provide  up-to-date 
housing  facilities  for  approximately  18,000  families. 

The  activity  of  the  PV/A  Housing  Division  was  undertaken  with  three  principal 
objectives  in  mind.  Primarily  the  aim  was  to  give  employment  to  the  hard-hit  building 
trades  workers  and  professional  technicians  and  to  stimulate  the  capital  goods 
industries.  The  second  purpose  was  slum  clesirance  and  the  provision  of  decent,  sanitary, 
ard  adeovRte  dwell inrs  for  people  unebift  tc  pay  the  rents  asked  for  sirLilar  privatelv 
constructed  accommodations.  The  third  intention  was  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of 
demonstration  projects  the  advantages  of  large-soala  community  planning. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind  the  Housing  Division  sent  representatives  into 
the  field  to  study  conditions  in  those  cities  from  which  applications  for  projects  had 
been  received.  Experts  were  summoned  to  Washington  to  work  out  plans  for  apartment 
buildings  and  group  houses.  Many  proposals  were  carefully  studied,  A  unit  plan 
book,  containing  typical  layouts  of  various  types,  was  finally  developed  for  reference 
by  local  architects  who,  on  the  whole,  were  unfamiliar  with  large-scale  low-cost 
residential  planning. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  character  of  American  cities  precluded  any  uniform 
type  of  housing.   In  large  metropolitan  areas  it  was  generally  found  that  apartments 
were  more  desirable  than  individual  group  houses,  not  only  because  of  high  land  values 
but  because  of  local  precedent.  In  smaller  cities,  however,  particularly  in  the  South, 
local  custom  was  found  to  run  more  to  individual  house  tenancy.  Here  the  group  house 
unit  was  considered  preferable.   In  some  cities  a  combination  of  apartments  and  group 


ABOVE J  SLUMS  ARE  TORN  DOWN  AND  REPLACED  WITH 

MODERN  HOMES. 
LEFT:   LAYING  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  A  HOUSING  PROJECT. 
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AIR  AND  LIGHT  FOR  SLUM  DWELLERS  -  Arohlteot's  drawing  of  miliamsburg  project. 

houses  v;as  considered  the  most  workable  arrangement.   In  all  cases  the  site  plan  was  pre- 
pared to  give  a  maximum  area,  common  to  all  tenants  and  safe  from  vehicular  traffic,  to 
be  used  for  play  «md  recreation.  Social  rooms  were  included  in  all  projects,  and 
comnunity  buildings,  garages,  and  stores  where  advisable. 

The  largest  of  the  Housing  Division  projects  is  the  Ten  Eyck  Houses,  a  slum 
>5learance  project  in  the  Williamsburg  section  of  New  York  City.  Twelve  crowded  city 
blocks  on  this  site  have  been  demolished  by  TtPA  and  are  being  replaced  by  four  superblooks 
three  of  six  buildings  each  and  one  of  two  buildings  -  set  out  in  a  park-like  develop- 
ment, surrounded  by  lawns  and  open  courts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  the  building 
space  to  30  percent  of  the  total  area.  The  1,616  apartments  will  comprise  5,658  rooms, 
divided  as  follows:  48  two-room,  769  three-room,  733  four-room,  and  65  five-room  units. 
The  buildings  will  be  four  stories  in  height.  A  new  school  and  seven  playgrounds  will  be 
constructed  in  the  area.  Eight  social  rooms  will  be  made  available  to  tenants  and  there 
will  be  nursery  schools  for  three  age  groups. 

Seventeen  of  the  Housing  Division's  projects  are  being  erected  either  in  -nhole 
or  in  part  for  the  use  of  Negro  families.  Harlem  Houses  in  New  York  City  is  one  of 
these,  and  demonstrates  that  deficiencies  in  community  life  can  be  ameliorated  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  modern  housing.  Harlem  Houses  will  provide  for  its  574  families 
a  nursery  school  with  opportunities  for  supervised  outdoor  and  indoor  play,  a  complete 
clinic,  social  rooms,  and  a  protected  playground. 


The  40  projects  of  the  Housing  Division  program  are  at  present  in  various 
stages  of  construction,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  Seventeen  of  them 
are  slum  clearance  projects;  the  remainder  are   being  built  on  vacant  land.  Demolition  on 
three  of  the  slum  clearance  projects  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration;  on  another  it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  previous  owner  of  the  property. 
Six  of  the  projects  are  already  in  the  superstructure  stage.  Four  are  being  prosecuted 
vmder  general  contract,  rather  than  under  separate  contracts  for  demolition,  foundation, 
and  superstructure.  Some  of  these  are  more  than  one-quarter  completed.   In  the  Virgin 
Islands  the  work  is  being  done  entirely  under  force  account  with  relief  labor. 
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PUBLIC  TORiCS  .m.lINISTMTiaN 
HOUSING  DIVISION  PROJECTS 
Jtine  30,   1936 


Number  of 

Original 

Living 

Contract 

Location 

Name  of  Project 

Allotment 

Units 

Stage 

AtlATitic  City,  N,  J, 

Stanley  S.  Holmes  Village 

$1,700,000 

277 

Foundatioft 

Birmlnghain,  Ala* 

Smithfield  Court 

2,500,000 

664 

n 

Boston,  I.'ass» 

Old  Harbor  Village 

6,000,000 

1,016 

If 

Biiffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eenfield 

4,500,000 

658 

n 

Cnntiridge,   l'-as8» 

Main  Street 

2,500,000 

294 

11 

Camden,  N.  J. 

TTestfield  Acres 

3,000,000 

598 

m 

Charleston,    S.  C. 

1,150,000 

272 

n 

Chicago,   111. 

Jane  Addama  Hotises 

1,950,000 

304 

Superstructure 

Chicago,   m. 

Divers  ey 

6,000,000 

975 

Foundation 

Chicago,  111. 

TrMTrihull  Park 

3,250,000 

462 

If 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

La\]rel  Homes 

6,500,000 

1,279 

Demolition 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Onthv/aite 

3,650,000 

579 

General  contract    A/ 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

West  Side 

3,800,000 

754 

"       A/ 

Colvtnbia,   S.  C* 

Colwnbia  Terrace 

500,000 

142 

Foundation 

Dallas,   Texas 

Lucas  Drive 

900,000 

196 

Foundation  coDtpleted 

Detroit,  Iflch. 

Parks ide 

4,500,000 

779 

Foundation 

Enid,   Okia. 

Enid  Springs  Park 

435,100  B/ 

90 

It- 

Jacks  onTille,    Fla. 

Durkecville 

1,000,000 

239 

Superstructure 

Lexington,   Ky. 

1,500,000 

347 

Foundati  on 

LovdsTille,   Ky. 

LftSalle  Place 

1,200,000 

210 

M 

Lovdsville,  Ky. 

College  Court 

700,000 

125 

• 

Konphls,   Tenn. 

Dinie  Homes 

3,200,000 

743 

■ 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lauderdale  Courts 

3,000,000 

469 

II 

I'laiai,   ri» 

Slrty-Second  Street 

1,000,000 

243 

General  contract  A/ 

Vi  iTWiikee,   TTis. 

ParklaTD 

2,800,000 

518 

"       V 

Minneapolis,  I'inn. 

Sumner  Field 

3,500,000 

613 

Demolition  completed 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

Cheatham  Place 

1,700,000 

332 

Foundati  on 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

Andrew  Jackson  Courts 

1,500,000 

383 

n 

New  York  City 

Tai  Eyck  Houses 

12,783,000 

1,615 

■ 

New  York  City 

Harlem  River  Houses 

4,700,000 

574 

Superstructure 

Oklahoca  City,   Okla. 

Rotary  Park 

2,000,000 

389 

n 

Orw.'ha,   Nehr. 

North  Side 

2,000,000 

326 

Demolition  completed 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hill  Creek 

1,800,000 

325 

Foundation 

Stamford,   Conn. 

Fairfielil  Court 

800,000 

154 

Superstructure 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Belmont  Division 

2,000,000  C/ 

373 

Demolition 

Tashington,   E,  C, 

Iiangston 

1,600,000 

317 

Foundation 

Washington,   D.  C. 

60,000 

Land  only  D/ 

Wayne,  Pa. 

Highland  Avenue 

300,000 

50 

Foundati  on 

Puerto  Rico 

Caduas  and  San  Juan 

775,000 

in 

Superstructure 

Virgin  Islaids 

250,000 

Force  account 

a/  Covers  all  stages  of  work. 
B/  $60,000  from  ERA;   $375,100  from  NIRA. 
C/  $850,000  from  ERA;   $1,150,000  from  IHRA. 
g/  Involves  no  construction  work. 

Completed  demolition  and  foundation  oontractc    show  a  total  of  $325,581  spent 
in  providing  608,136  man-hours  of  employment.      On  vinoompleted  contracts  -Uiere  have  been 
paid  out  to  date  $47,801  for  demolition  irork,  $3,595,850  for  construction  of  foundations, 
and  $11,566,021  for  general  construction  contracts,  representing  a  total  of  1,878,030 
man-hours  of  employment. 

Total  employment  on  the  Housing  Division  projects  financed  by  ERA  funds  has 
ranged  from  70  men  in  the  week  ending  October  26,    1955,   to  6,887  in  the  week  ending  June 
13,   1936.      It  averaged  over  3,000  in  April,  nearly  5,000  in  May,  and  almost  7,000  in 
June.      In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  drawings   291  architects,   1,338  draftsmen, 
61  landscape  architects,   and  140  engineers  have  been  employed.     In  addition,  many  lawyers, 
realtors,  negotiators,   and  appraisers  have  been  employed  locally  in  problems  of  land 
acquisition.     None  of  the»e  data  include  the  10  projects  of  the  Housing  Division 
financed  by  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  funds. 
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WORKS  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE 


In  their  broader  aspects,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  cover  the  conservation,  protection,  and  wise  use,  in  the 
public  interest,  of  the  ootmtry's  forest  resources.  The  activities  of  the  Service  in 
discharging  these  responsibilities  proceed  along  three  major  lines:   (l)  protection 
and  administration  of  the  national  forests;  (2)  research  at  regional  forest  experi- 
ment stations,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  eoid  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  problems 
of  forest  and  range  management,  the  utilization  of  wood,  and  the  supply  of  said  demand 
for  forest  products  of  all  kinds;  and  (3)  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  advance- 
ment of  f crest  protection  and  forestry  practice  on  State  and  privately  owned  land. 

There  are  at  present  147  national  forests,  located  in  30  States  and  2 
Territories,  with  an  aggregate  net  area  of  more  than  165,000,000  acres,  or  slightly 
larger  than  the  entire  State  of  Texas.  Of  this  total  area  about  96  percent  is 
located  in  the  11  feu*  western  States  and  Alaska  and  is  made  up  of  public-domain  lands, 
chiefly  available  for  watershed  protection  and  the  production  of  forestry  products. 
These  forests  contain  20  percent  of  the  forested  area  of  the  country  and  a  total 
estimated  stand  of  552  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  enough  to  span  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  more  than  40  times.  In  addition  to  timber  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  the  national  forests  furnish  seasonal  grazing  for  some  13 
million  head  of  live  stock,  and  protect  watersheds  representing  at  least  a  third  of 
the  country's  water  power  resources  and  domestic  water  supplies  upon  which  more  than 
800  towns  anJ  cities  are  directly  dependent.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  preserve  these  vast  economic  resources. 


COMBATING  FCREST  FIRES.  VIGILENCE  IS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LOOKOUT  TOWERS.  THE  ONE  SHOWN  ON 
THE  RIGHT  IS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 
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Funds  made  available  imder  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  have 
enabled  the  Forest  Service  to  carry  on  its  regular  work  on  a  muoh  larger  scale  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Net  allocations  of  Works  Program  funds  through  June  30, 
1936,  total  $26,272,125  of  rtiich  $14,574,625  is  for  work  projects  ($500,000  of  this 
latter  svm  being  transferred  to  the  land  acquisition  program),  $11,125,000  for  land 
acquisition,  and  $572,500  for  administrative  expenses.   In  addition,  administrative  funds 
amounting  to  $579,125  were  provided  from  allocations  made  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $500,000  allocated  to  Qaergency  Conservation  Work  for 
land  purchase  is  being  spent  under  the  land  acquisition  program  of  the  Forest  Service. 


Work  Projectfa 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  forest  maintenance  and  improvement  is  the  pro- 
tection of  Federally  owned  forest  resources.  For  this  purpose  there  must  be  lookout  towers 
from  which  fires  may  quickly  be  discovered;  t-elephone  lines  over  which  reports  may  be 
transmitted;  and  roads  and  trails  over  which  fire  fighters  may  be  readily  transported. 
In  the  establishment  of  these  physical  facilities  the  Forest  Service  has  been  aided  by 
Presidential  approval  of  49  projects,  located  in  46  States,  the  District  of  ColiOTibia,  and 
2  Territories.   Included  in  the  work  on  these  projects  are  research  in  forestry  and  contin- 
uation of  the  Forest 

IT. 


ihelterbelt  project. 


THINNINGS  PROVIDE  FENCING  MATERIAL. 


Of  the  total  of 
*M, 574, 625  allocatecf  to 
the  Service  for  its  work 
projects,  $11,328,945  was 
set  aside  for  improveiTLents 
in  the  national  forests. 
The  Service  planned  and 
executed  its  program  so 
that  approved  projects 
would  include  fire  preven- 
tion and  control;  improve- 
ment of  existing  timber 
stands  by  thinning  and  other 
cultural  treatment;  develop- 
ment of  tree  nurseries  and 
reestablishment  of  forost 
cover  by  the  planting  of 
deforested  areas;  diminu- 
tion of  forest  destruction 
by  control  of  tree  insects 
and  diseases;  construction 
of  forest  roads  and  trails, 
and  miscellaneous  structural 
improvements;  reduction  or 
control  of  soil  erosion  as 
a  means  of  flood  control; 
and  creation  of  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  wild  life, 


Nearly  $1,000,000  was  allotted  for  the  expansion  of  the  Service's  researcii  pro- 
gram, at  regional  experimental  stations  and  in  Washington,  to  take  care  of  increasing 
demands  for  assistance  from  such  agencies  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  National  Re- 
sources Board,  Emergency  Conservation  Vfork,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council, 


The  funds  made  available  for  research  purposes  under  this  $931,597  allotment  were 
segregated  in  the  following  amounts  and  activitiesi  $418,905  for  forest  management, 
$110,117  for  range  investigation,  $160, ]50  for  forest  products,  $46,685  for  forest  survey. 
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$29,935  for  forest  economics,  and  |165,805  for  erosion  and  stream  flow.   The  Service  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $288,900  of  the  total  allotment  would  be  spent  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment,  and  the  remaining  $642,697  for  about  940  man-years  of  labor. 

The  unprecedented  drought  of  1934  caused  national  attention  to  be  focused  on 
the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  agricultural  conditions  were  most  serious. 
On  July  11,  1934,  the  President  issued  an  Executive  order  authorizing  large-scale 
shelterbelt  planting  to  conserve  soil  and  soil  moisture  and  to  protect  homesteads  and 
crops  from  the  drying  effects  of  hot  siimmer  winds  and  cold  winters.  This  work  was 
started  in  1934  and  in  order  that  the  Service  might  continue  operations  on  this  shelter- 
belt  project  during  the  fiscal  year  1936,  the  President  approved  $1,814,083  from  funds 
provided  \mdor  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 

The  present  boundsuries  of  the  shelterbelt  zone  encompass  a  strip  about  100 
miles  wide,  extending  north  from  Texas  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  North  Dakota  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  Within  this  100-mile  belt,  shelterbelt 
strips  10  rods  wide  and  one  mile  apart  were  established  on  a  large  number  of  farms. 
These  were  so  located  as  to  intercept  the  prevailing  winds.   In  addition  to  providing 
fimds  for  the  belt  planting,  the  Service  had  sufficient  funds  to  extend  cooperation  to 
farmers  in  the  establishment  of  protective  wind  breakers  around  farm  buildings.  There 
are  two  types  of  planting  in  this  shelterbelt  area;  one,  the  strip  planting  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  other,  planting  around  individual  farm  buildings  and  around  the  farmstead 
itself.  The  Service  estimates  that  the  extent  of  strip  planting  and  farmstead  planting 
in  these  six  States  totals  about  19,000  and  1,500  acres,  respectively.  All  nursery  stock 
was  oDtained  from  existing  nurseries  from  which  the  Forest  Service  leased  facilities  and 
land.   It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  1,250  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre  in  strip 
planting  and  850  trees  per  acre  in  farmstead  planting.   The  cost  is  about  f?  per  thou- 
sand trees,  with  an  additional  cost  of  30  cents  per  thousand  trees  for  transportation. 
Of  the  ;fl, 814,083  Allocated  to  this  project,  $709,119  has  been  expended  for  labor  from 
relief  rolls,  $400,899  for  non-relief  labor,  and  $535,993  for  material  and  other  costs. 
This  represents  a  man-year  cost  of  $997.   The  relatively  large  amount  spent  for  non- 
relief  labor  was  due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  on  relief  rolls  in  the 
counties  of  the  shelterbelt  zone. 

Operations  on  about  95  percent  of  the  jobs  contemplated  under  the  allocation  for 
work  projects  have  been  completed.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  types  of  work  finished 
through  May  30,  1936,  is  presented  in  the  table  on  page. 42.   As  of  June  30,  the  Forest 
Service  had  incurred  obligations  totaling  $13,422,276  in  the  operation  of  its  work  proj- 
ects. Actual  expenditures  amounted  to  $12,938,634  of  which  $3,090,837  was  disbursed  for 
materials,  supplies,  equipment,  travel,  and  misoellaneoua  expenses;  $6,874,324  for  wages 
of  persons  from  the  relief  rolls;  and  ii2,973,473  for  persons  from  other  than  relief 
services. 

Acquisition  of  Land 

Purchase  of  lands  valuable  for  the  protection  of  head  waters  of  navigable  streams 
or  for  timber  production,  and  their  establishment  as  national  forests  were  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1911.  For  the  most  part,  purchases  of  land,  which  are  consummated  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  have  been  made  in  areas  east  of  the  Great  Plains, 
where  the  heavy  concentration  of  population,  widespread  forest  devastation,  and  considera- 
tions of  watershed  protection  for  critical  areas  made  the  needs  for  public  forestry  parti- 
cularly acute. 

Allocations  of  Works  Program  funds  to  carry  on  this  work  total  $12,125,000  of 
wnich  $500,000  was  transferred  from  the  allocation  for  work  projects,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  $500,000  was  made  available  specifically  to  permit  the  Forest  Service 
to  carry  on  uninterruptedly  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  lands  for  its  current  land 
acquisition  program.  An  allocation  of  $400,000  to  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  permits  the  continuation  of  its  activities  pertinent  to  the  acquisition  of 
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land  for  the  national 
forests.  These  funds 
haTe  enabled  the  Forest 
Servloe  to  aoqtiire  options 
for  the  porohase  of 
2(891,918  acres  at  a  oost 
of  til, 598, 536,  an  average 
prlee  of  about  |4  per  aore< 
The  largest  traots  of 
land  are  located  In 
Uimesota,  Uichigan, 
Arkanseis,  Missouri,  and 
Tirgiaia,ln  each  of  -which 
more  than  200,000  acres 
are  under  option. 

Employment 


Since  the  Forest 
Service  stated  in  its 
application  that  persons 
with  technical  forestry 
education  and  training  ■■ere  required  for  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  leuids,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  granted  the  Service  an  exemption  from  the  90  percent  relief  re- 
quirement and  from  the  monthly  earnings  scnedule  for  813  Civil  Service  employees  who  had 
worked  for  the  Service  previously,  335  tiiaberland  examiners  and  appraisers,  sane  of  nhom 
had  supervisory  duties,  and  46  surveyors.  In  all  other  capacities  the  90-10  percent  rule 
has  been  rigorously  observed. 

The  Forest  Service  was  able  to  launch  its  program  on  June  25,  1936,  ten  days 
before  the  Comptroller  General  countersigned  the  Treasui>y  warrant.  A  little  more  than  a 
month   after  receiving  its 

Nn.ffiER  OF  PERSONS  QTLOYED  ON  TOREST 
SERVICE  PROJECTS,   BY  RELrET  STiJTOS 


Jnly  1935  to  Jtme  1936 
Exolticling  Actadnistratlve  Bi5)loyee8 


allotoent     the  Service  had  en 
employment  of     10,044  persons 
f)*oan  relief  rolls  and  859  non- 
relief     persons,  representing 
75  percent  of  its  full  quota. 
A  peak        in      employment  was 
reached     on    October  19,   1935, 
when       19,546         persons  were 
working.     After       this       date 
the     Sei^ce     gradually     cur- 
tailed   the      nimiber     of  work- 
ers   until  January     1956, when 
its     average     daily      employ- 
ment       estimate       of     14,584 
persons      was       reached.     Bn- 
ploynent     fluctuated     slightly 
below    this     quota     level  un- 
til   April    when    the  Service 
began  increasing  its  personnel 
From    this       date       a     steady 
inoreeise       occurred  tmtil 

llay  30,     when    17,624     persons 

froB      relief     rolls  and  2,294  non-relief  persons  were  employed.     Because  the  emergency 
program  was  scheduled  to  terminate  on  June  SO,  1936,  the  Servloe  o\u*tailed  its  activities 
after  May  50*     Baployment  of  persons  from  relief  rolls  and  other  persons  for  the  last  week 
of  each  month  from  July  1955  through  June  1956  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  table* 


Relief 

Non-Relief 

Nuniber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

■ffeek 

Total 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Ending 

Persons 

Total 

Persons 

Total 

1935 

July 

^7 

10,903 

10,044 

92.1 

859 

7.9 

August 

31 

14,862 

13,740 

92.5 

1,122 

7.5 

Scptdrbor 

28 

18,055 

16,746 

92.7 

1,309 

7.3 

October 

26 

19,383 

17,779 

91.7 

1,604 

8.3 

NoTwribor 

30 

16,140 

14,421 

89.3 

1,719 

10.7 

Decerriber 

28 

14,824 

13,047 

88.0 

1,777 

12.0 

1936 

January 

25 

14,402 

12,592 

87.4 

1,810 

12.6 

February 

29 

14,196 

12,519 

88.2 

1,677 

11.8 

March 

28 

14,446 

12,665 

87.7 

1,781 

12.3 

April 

25 

16,149 

14,276 

88.4 

1,873 

11.6 

May 

30 

19,918 

17,624 

88.5 

2,294 

11.5 

June 

27 

16,122 

13,684 

84.9 

2,438 

15.1 

I2EVr  ORDERS  AND  NOTICES 

Handbook  of  Prooedurea  for  Stata  and  Distriot  Works  Progress  Adminiatrations 

A  Handbook  of  Prooaduros  for  State  and  Distriot  Works  Progress  Administrations 
has  been  compiled  covering  inotructions  that  have  been  forwarded  to  the  States  from  time 
to  time  in  the  form  of  Bulletins,  Letters,  Circulars,  etc.  General  Letter  No.  85,  dated 
May  29,  notified  the  States  that  the  Handbook  ifould  be  revised  periodioally  through  the 
issuance  of  corrections  or  additions  in  loose-leaf  form.  The  Handbook  supersedes  jj.1 
instructions  that  have  heretofore  been  issued  with  the  exception  of  WPA  Letter  194  which 
was  issued  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  Handbook. 

Wage  Region  III  Redefined  to  Include  Certain  States 

Admioistrative  Order  No.  42,  issued  June  27,  1936,  provided  that  effective  on  all 
payrolls  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  Wage  Region  III  as  defined  in  Regulation  No.  1  in 
Executive  Order  7046.  be  redefined  to  include  the  following  States t  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  effect  this  Order 
has  transferred  all  States  that  were  in  Region  IV  to  Region  III. 

Payment  for  Camp  Workers 

Administrative  Order  No.  45,  issued  June  30,  1936,  authorised  State  Works  Progress 
Administrators  bo  fix  the  charge  for  board  and  lodging  furnished  to  WPA  project  workers 
quartered  in  camps.  Such  workers  are  to  be  paid  prevailing  hourly  rates  established  as 
indicated  in  Administrative  Order  No.  41  and  superseding  Order  No.  44,  subject  to  a  reason- 
able deduction  of  monthly  earnings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  kindred  expenses.  This 
Order  supersedes  previous  instructions  regarding  camp  workers  whereby  regular  WPA  workers 
and  unattached  workers  were  paid  on  different  bases. 

Airport  Projects  on  Property  Leased  by  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 

Notice  was  sent  to  State  Administrators  in  Handbook  of  Procedures  Letter  No.  5, 
dated  July  9,  that  projects  for  the  construction,  establishment,  or  improvement  of  air 
navigation  facilities  on  property  leased  by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  eligible  as  Federal  projects  provided  that  they  meet  the  normal  requiremente 
of  WPA  projects.  Such  projects  may  be  sponsored  either  by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  or 
by  the  proper  State  or  local  agency. 

Planning  Program  of  Construction  Projects  for  Fiscal  Year  1937 

State  Administrators  were  advised  in  General  Letter  No.  48,  issued  July  11, 
that  in  order  to  effect  adequate  planning  of  operations  on  WPA  construction  projects  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1937,  they  should  include  in  their  programs  an  adequate  number  of 
projects  which  are  susceptible  to  termination  on  short  notice  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufficient  degree  of  flexibility  to  meet  possible  curtailment  of  funds. 

Action  may  be  initiated  on  any  properly  approved  project  suited  to  the  State 
program  which  may  be  completed  prior  to  December  31,  1936.  A  lesser  number  of  construo- 
tion  projects  may  be  started,  the  completion  of  which  will  fall  between  January  1  and 
March  1,  1937,  June  50,  1937,  is  the  absolute  limit  for  the  completion  of  all  WPA  proj- 
ects. Any  project,  however,  iriiich  cannot  be  completed  by  March  1,  1937,  as  stated  above. 
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must  not  ba  stturted  vmless  the  sponsor  Is  willing  to  agree  in  writing  that  in  the  evenx 

the  Wk  has  not  sufficient  funds  for  completion  subsequent  to  that  date,  he  will  oarry 

on  the  project  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  will  not  be  left  in  an  unsightly  or  dis- 
creditable condition. 

Statistical,  Survey,  and  Research  Projects  Sponsored  by  Federal  Agencies 

In  order  to  effect  better  coordination  in  the  State  program  of  statistical 
projects.  State  Coordinators  attached  to  the  staffs  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
in  the  various  States  were  advised  in  Handbook  of  Prooedures  Letter  No.  6,  issued  July 
14,  to  make  a  regular  inspection  of  statistical  8urTsy«  and  research  projects  sponsored 
by  Federal  agencies,  such  inspections  to  be  limited  to  the  administrative  phases  of  the 
projects  inasmuch  as  Federal  agencies  are  directly  responsible  for  the  technical  operation 
of  projects  sponsored  by  thorn.  T?hero  such  inspection  discloses  need  for  administrative 
action,  the  report  thereon  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  ifeioh  will  refer  the  matter  to 
the  proper  agency. 

Other  New  Orders  and  Notices 

New  orders  and  notices  pertaining  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1936,  notably  Administrative  Orders  Nos.  41  and  44,  and  Handbook  of  Procedures  Letter  Ho,  1, 
have  been  discussed  in  a  preceding  section  analysing  the  Act. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OP  INDIVIDDAL  AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Animal  Industry 

An  allocation  approved  by  the  President  on  June  23  increased  the  funds  available 
for  the  cattle  fever  tick  eradication  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by  $63,050 
to  §890,150.  Tho  liver  fluke  project  received  an  additional  $10,000  bringing  its  total 
funds  up  to  $200,000.  This  latter  project  is  now  operating  in  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
work  having  been  completed  in  Washington.  By  the  end  of  May,  25,497  rods  of  ditches  had 
been  dug,  13,506  rods  of  streams  had  been  cleared,  and  3,673  acres  of  swamps  had  b««n 
cuemically  treated  to  comtsar  ■one  snail  which  is  the  carrier  of  the  liver  fluke.  The  proj- 
ect for  miscellaneous  improvements  at  the  Chinsegat  Hill  Sanctuary,  Brooksvllle,  Florida, 
for  i«*ioh  $28,900  was  allocated,  is  still  active.  Buildings  have  been  wired  for  light  and 
povrer,  the  water  system  extended  to  new  buildings,  the  drainage  system  improved  emd  ex- 
tended, sanitary  facilities  increased,  and  roads  constructed  and  repaired. 

Total  employment  on  these  three  projects  has  been  increasing  steadily  with 
favorable  weater,  1,925  persons  being  employed  on  J\me  27  as  compared  with  1,469  on  May  29. 


Biological  S\xrvey 

Transfer  of  $9,200  from  the  Biological  Survey's  work  project  to  its  land  pur- 
chase project  and  a  subsequent  $40,000  allocation  brou^t  the  net  amount  av&llable  for 
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game  conseiTation  work  to  $278,089  at  the  end  of  June.  Other  changes  during  the  month 
reduced  tlie  land  purchase  allocation  to  $422,641. 

In  spite  of  long  periods  of  inclement  ifeather  during  which  work  was  impossible, 
water  has  been  impounded  on  the  game  conservation  project  for  as  little  as  11  cents  per 
acre  foot.  The  average  cost  has  been  far  below  the  prevailing  average  of  54  cents  per 
acre  foot. 

Though  employment  increased  by  nearly  100  persons  during  the  first  neek  of  June, 
gradual  reduo  .ions  during  the  following  three  weeks  brought  the  number  at  work  on  June  27 
to  612,  or  31  less  than  the  number  employed  at  the  end  of  Uay. 

Entomology  and  Plant  Queirantine 

The  Florida  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  for  locating 
and  destroying  wild  cotton  which  serves  as  host  for  the  pink  bollworm,  was  suspended  on 
June  27  because  of  the  beginning  of  the  rain  and  hurricane  season  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  The  work  steu-ted  on  November  23,  1935,  with  a  $91,200  allocation  which  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  $65,000.  Expenditures  for  153,485  man-hours  of  labor  have  amounted 
to  $40,994,  while  other  costs  have  totaled  $18,812,  resulting  in  a  man-year  cost  of  $585. 
The  isolated  territory  in  i^ch  much  of  the  wild  cotton  is  located  made  it  necessary  to 
set  up  work  camps  and  also  to  out  numerous  trails  through  heavy  underbrush  or  tropical 
jvmgles.  Throughout  the  entire  known  area  of  204,289  acres  covered  in  scouting  for  wild 
cotton,  nearly  3,000,000  plants  were  destroyed  on  41,405  acres.  Recheoks  were  made  on 
36,684  acres. 

A  supplementary  allocation  of  $1,000,900  was  made  to  the  Bureau  on  June  24  for 
its  10  projects  involving  the  control  or  eradication  of  diseases  and  insects  harmful  to 
vegetation. 

Forest  Service 

k  detailed  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  may  be  foxmd  in 
a  preceding  section  of  this  report. 

Public  Roads 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  submitted  applications  amounting  to  approximately 
$186,000,000  for  Works  Program  highways  and  glightly  more  than  $189,000,000  for  grade- 
orossing  eliminations  by  June  30.  Of  these  the  President  had  approvBd  nearly  $182,000,000 
of  the  former  and  almost  $184,000,000  of  the  latter.  Highway  plans  to  the  extent  of 
$165,000,000  and  grade-crossing  plans  val\jed  at  more  than  $138,000,000  had  been  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  total  value  of  higjiway  contracts  awarded  was  just 
vmder  $134,000,000.  Grade-crossing  elimination  contracts  awarded  approximated 
$92,000,000. 

A  total  of  3,621  projects  financed  from  ERA  funds  were  reported  active  as  of 
June  13.  Of  these,  2,272  were  on  TTorks  Program  higjiways,  932  were  grade-crossing  elimi- 
nation projects,  emd  417  were  on  1935  Public  Works  highways. 

Of  the  $196,000,000  apportioned  for  Works  Program  hi^ways,  almost  $7,000,000 
had  been  expended  by  Uay  31  for  the  completion  of  over  938  miles  of  highway,  7,303  miles 
to  cost  more  than  $107,000,000  were  under  construction,  and  plans  for  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  highway  to  be  oonstruoted  at  an  expense  of  slightly  more  than  $36,000,000  had  been 
approved  but  not  yet  started.  For  the  elimination  of  24  grade  crossings  approximately 
$921,000  had  been  disbursed  from  the  #196,000,000  apportioned  for  this  purpose.  At  a  cost 
of  about  $73,000,000  a  total  of  827  crossings  were  being  eliminated  and  488  crossing- 
elimination  projects  involving  an  expenditure  of  almost  $41,000,000  had  been  approved  but 
not  yet  started  by  Uay  31. 
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The  19S5  Pobllo  Works  hii^nmy  proprsa,  whioh  reo»l-f«d  a  statatery  allocation  of 
9100,000,000  fr«A  KRA  lot  of  19S5  funds  and  $100,000,000  from  a  proriooa  appropriation, 
providos  no  a-ndlablo  "broakdown  for  those  two  fonda.  HemTsr,  a  rsport  of  May  51  indioatos 
that  around  1154,000,000  from  the  eoBibined  funds  had  been  spent  on  oonpleted  hi^nrays, 
hi^vnys  under  oonstrootion  were  estimated  to  oost  more  than  $54,000,000,  and  -aork  had 
not  yet  begun  on  approved  plans  -valued  at  a  little  less  liian  15,000,000. 

The  table  below  girss  data  as  of  June  IS  on  aan-hotirs  and  earnings  for  highway 
and  gr&de-orossing  opez*ations  financed  direotly  from  ERA  Act  funds  and  for  highway 
operations  under  the  alternate  plan.  By  this  date  more  than  #50,000,000  had  been  paid 
out  for  over  100,000,000  man-hours  worked  at  an  aTsrage  hourly  wage  rate  of  48  oents.  Per- 
sons from  relief  rolls  earned  about  56  percent  of  this  amount  at  an  average  hourly  wage 
rate  of  44  oents. 

H4N-aOURS  AND  EARNINGS  UNDER  THE  'WDRZ  PROGRAM  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Through  June  13,   1936 


Total 

Relief 

Type  of 
Project 

Ifan-HoTirs 

Earnings 

Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 
(Cents) 

Uan^ours 

Timings 

Average 
Hoxnrly 

Earnings 
(Cents) 

TOTAL 

104,382,560 

$     50,231,161 

48 

40,284,287 

$     17,608,718 

44 

Operations   financed 
■by  ERA  funds: 

1935  Public  Works 
highways  A/ 

Works  Program 
grade-oro  s  s  ings 

9,441,594 
13,019,390 

5,065,848 
7,172,191 

54 
55 

915,361 
5,729,159 

439,943 
2,386,364 

48 

42 

Works  Program 
highways 

51,626,117 

23,537,952 

46 

24,046,511 

10,626,688 

44 

Operations  under 
alternate  plan:  B/ 
Federal-aid 

highimys 
State  highways 

21,675,031 
8,620,428 

10,763,014 
3,692,156 

50 
43 

5,377,493 
4,215,763 

2,478,293 
•    1,677,430 

46 
40 

k/  Does  not   include   figures   from  August  1,    1935  to  UoTember  16,   1935. 

B/  Applicable  under  rules   governing  expenditures  of  Works  Progran  highway  funds* 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

A  new  1566,082  allocation  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  June  25  increased 
its  funds  availfible  from  the  ERA  Aot  of  1935  to  119,172,198,  for -demonstration,  resecurch, 
and  nursery  projects.     Labor  costs  accounted  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
114,715,614  expended  through  Jxine  50.     As  of  the  same  date  116,474,391  had  been  obligated, 
itimployment  continued  to   show  only  minor  changes  during  June,  ending  with  18,119  persons 
from  relief  rolls  and  8,778  other  emplojrees  on  June  27. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  activities  end  accomplishments  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  between  July  1935  and  Hay  1956 t 


Soil  Treatment 


Construction  Work 


55,682  acres  strip-oropped 

114,454  acres  ooatour-tilled 

116,688  acres,  crops  properly  rotated 
62,558  acres  contour-furrowed 
51,451  acres  taken  out  of  cultivation 

108,023  acres  protected  by  terraces 

447,658  acres,  drainage  area  of  gullies  controlled 


46,505  toiporary  and  permanent 

terrace  outlet  structures 

eompleted 
570,574  temporary  and  permanent 

dams  constructed  for  gully 

control 
290,919  rods  of  fences  constructed 
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Other  Agencies 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  the 
Exbension  Service  have  completed  four  work  projects  with  allocations  totaling  $15,217. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  four  projects  finished  and  seven  others  nearing 
completion. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  which  received  an  additional  allocation  of  $1,670  on 
June  25  for  its  long-range  weather  forecasting  project,  had  obligated  by  June  50  about 
86  percent  of  the  |14,224  allocated  for  this  project.  Megotiations  are  now  under  way 
to  transfer  the  Bureau's  t5»000  allocation  for  repair  of  flood-damaged  river  gauges  to 
the  Geological  Survey* 

ALLEY  DWELLING  AUTHORITY 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  has  tentatively  divided  its  #190,194  allocation 
equally  between  material  and  labor  costs.  Of  the  money  being  used  for  labor,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  60  percent  will  go  to  skilled  and  nearly  25  percent  to  unskilled 
workers,  while  the  remainder  will  provide  wages  for  technical  and  supervisory  eii?)loyee8. 

Eemodeling  of  11  existing  alley  dwellings  in  the  Dietrlct  of  Columbia  is  pro- 
ceeding under  force  account.  Grading  and  foundations  for  12  new  one- family  row  dwellings 
have  been  completed  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  superstructvire.  Under  a  second  di- 
vision of  the  project  two  alley  buildings  have  been  repaired,  eight  dwellings  have  been 
demolished,  and  two  others  will  be  rared  shortly.  Plans  have  been  approved  and  engineering 
calculations  completed  for  the  construction  of  a  low^rent  apartment  house  on  another  site 
in  the  District* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  C0MI.1ERCB 

Census 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prtictlcally  completed  the  work  of  collecting 
5,500,000  schedules  for  the  Census  of  Business  Enterprise.  On  the  Alphabetical  Index 
project  the  information  contained  in  the  enumeration  schedules  for  the  Census  of  1900 
has  been  transferred  to  cards.  These  cards  must  now  be  sorted  and  arranged  in 
alphabetical  or^er.  The  combined  employment  reported  for  both  projects  during  the 
week  ending  June  27  totaled  8,045  persons,  of  irtiom  5,922  had  been  taken  frcm  relief 
rolls.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  were  at  work  on  the  Census  of  Business 
Enterprise.  The  entire  program  of  the  Bureau  is  now  well  over  half  finished. 

Other  Agencies 

The  Btureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  were  the  only  other 
ageneies  in  the  Depfo-tnunt  of  Conneroe  that  had  active  projects  diurin^  June.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  employed  22  workers  on  it*  salaon  protection 
project  in  Alaska  and  206  persons  on  the  fish  hatcheries  being  constructed  in  New 
Uexieo,  Horth  Carolina,  and  Texas.  Thirty  persons  were  at  work  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  testing  the  relative  durability  of  building  materials  used  in  low-cost  hous- 
ing. 

The  Bureau  of  Li^thouses  has  not  yet  been  able  to  start  work  on  its  one  re- 
maining projeot  unit  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

EUERGENCT  COBSERVATION  WORE 

A  steady  decline  in  the  nunflber  of  persons  employed  on  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
oooxirred  throughout  the  month  of  June.  From  May  29,  when  409,200  persons  were  working, 
employment  decreased  to  a  total  of  581,140  persons  on  June  27.  This  latter  total  included 
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•n  estimate  of  552,900  enrolleee  (522,000  in  CCC  camps,  7,500  on  Indian  Reservations  and 
5,400  in  the  Territories)  and  48,240  other  persons  (47,000  in  CCC  oamps,  840  Indians  and 
400  territorials). 

Although  total  employment 
under  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
increased  during  Hay,  the  number  of 
persons  leaving  the  Corps  totaled 
22,700.  Hearly  half  of  these  left 
to  aooepfc  employment  elsei^ere,  as 
indicated  in  the  aooompaxiying  table* 
Data  for  June,  during  which  the  losses 
vere  greater,  are  not  yet  available* 

During  the  year  ending  Kay  51, 
1956,  a  total  of  145,405  CCC  irorkers 
left  the  camps  to  accept  private  employ- 
ment. The  ntmiber  iias  highest  in  July 
and  August  1955  and  next  highest  in 
January  1956.  Except  for  this  latter 
month,  the  trend  of  discharges  for  this 
reason  had  been  declining  from  August 
1955  until  Uay  1956^ nhen  the  sumner 


SEPARATIONS  FROM 

THE  CI\TT,TAW  Ca^'SERVATION  CORPS 

May  1936 

TOTAl  rEPAEAIIOWS 

23,787 

Discharges 

23.700 

Physical   disability 

688 

To  accept  einployment 

11,789 

Disciplinary  reasons 

2,829 

AffOL  and  desertion 

5,573 

Expiration  of  term  of 

enrollment 

aad  other  causes 

2,821 

A/ 

Deaths 

87 

IS 

Accident 

Disease 

48 

Suicide 

1 

Hnrrfcide 

3 

a/  Approximately  95  percent  due  to  e:q)iration  of  term  of 

enrollment. 

seasonal  increase  began  to  be  noted  again. 


Latest  available  data  on  obligations  incurred,  as  released  by  the  Director,  In- 
dioAte  that  $29,498,180  ires  obligated  for  Emergency  Conservation  Work  dxiring  the  month  of 
May,  bringing  the  total  to  $552,615,515  in  the  period  from  April  1,  1955,  through  May  51, 
1956. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Geological  Survey 

The  196,000  allocated  to  the  Geological  Sujrvey  for  rebuilding  and  repairing 
stream  gauging  stations  damaged  by  recent  floods  along  the  eastern  coast  has  been  allotted 
to  14  States.  During  May  and  Jime  irork  started  in  11  of  these  States  nhioh  gave  employ- 
ment to  105  persons  during  the  neek  ending  June  27. 

The  Survey's  project  in  Kern  County,  California,  though  practically  completed, 
'continued  to  employ  24  persons  during  June. 

National  Park  Service 

Acquisition  of  rigjits-of-imy  on  •ttie  first  12^-Bdle  section  of  the  Natchet-Traoe 
Parkway  is  practically  complete  and  preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  preparatory  to 
rights-of-way  acquisition  on  the  second  section  of  the  same  length.  Construction  plans 
are  complete  for  the  first  section  and  in  the  final  stages  for  the  second.  Fifty-one  per- 
sons were  working  on  this  project  on  June  27.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  contract  for 
oonstruction  work  on  the  first  12^-mile  section  will  have  been  awarded  by  the  early  part 
of  August. 

Work  oonmenced  during  June  on  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  projeot 
for  which  ERA  funds  amounted  to  16,750,000  and  sponsors'  funds  to  $2,250,000.  Although 
two  injunction  suits  are  still  pending  in  the  courts,  the  National  Park  Service,  on  'ttie 
basis  of  an  informal  opinion  from  the  Depto'taient  of  Justice,  is  proceeding  to  eii^>loy  an 
administrative  and  office  staff  (11  persons  were  at  work  on  this  projeot  on  June  27) 
and  to  prepare  the  projeot  for  a  period  of  intensive  aotivlty. 
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It  It  ezpeoted  that  all  the  money  allocated  to  the  Park  Service  for  the  repair 
of  Federal  lands  and  stmetures  damaged  by  floods  in  the  District  of  Colwnbia  '■ill  have 
been  expended  by  the  end  of  July. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  idministration 

Iteploynent  on  the  Puerto  Rioo  Recobstruction  Anmlnl Btraxlon's  irork  projeots  ex« 
panded  throughout  June  until  on  the  27th  nearly  S6,000  persons  were  working,  ilmost  94 
percent  of  this  total  'sere  persons  taken  from  relief  rolls.  Bmployment  on  each  phase  of 
the  Administration's  |32,0O0,00O  pro^sm,  as  irell  as  alloeatlons  for  each  phase,  are 
listed  in  the  tabulation  below. 

PUERTO  RICO  RECONSTRUCTION  AiailNISTR&IION 
ALLOCATIONS  A>!D  EJffUm^IW  BY  TYPE  Or  PROJECTS 
End  of  Jtme  1936 


NTmior 
of 

Jtoployment  —  June  27 

Type  of  Projeot 

Non- 

Projects 

Allocations  A/ 

Total 

Relief 

Relief 

iune  30 

TOTAL 

62 

$ 

32,152,380 

35,789 

33,483 

2,306 

Rural  rehabilitation 

37 

23.651,900 

26,129 

24,543 

1,586 

Cattle  tick  and  cocoanut  tud 

rot  eradication 

2 

306,740 

464 

t35 

29 

Rural  electrification 

5 

2,727,600 

4,671 

4,307 

364 

Sl\an  clearance 

2 

2,200,000 

181 

110 

71 

UniTcrsity  buildings 

14 

1,422,000 

801 

776 

25 

Reforestation 

1 

994,140 

3,464 

3,239 

225 

Cement  plant 

1 

850,000 

79 

73 

6 

a/  Based  on  •warrants  issued  by  the  Treasur;,'  excluding  allocations   for  administrati-ve  expenses. 

The  62  projects  are  in  -various  stages  of  operation.  At  the  end  of  Hay  only  one 
small  |12«500  project  had  not  yet  started.  The  library  of  -tiie  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  nearly  80  percent  completed,  and  the  rural  electrification  program  about  half  finished 
by  that  time.  Host  of  Hib   other  projects  were  still  in  early  stages  of  development. 

Eeolamatiou 


The  Bxireau  of  Reclamation's  program  consists  of  26  projects  with  allocations  of 
165,520,000.  During  June  work  was  under  my  on  24  of  these  projects  with  allocations 
aaiounting  to  165,180,000.  Contractors'  and  Government  forces  had  begun  actual  construction 
work  on  the  main  features  of  17  projects,  involving  about  four-fifths  of  the  Bureau's 
total  allocations.  Preliminary  work  by  Government  and  contractors*  forces  was  in  progress 
on  four  projects,  for  which  110,680,000  had  been  allocated,  ufaile  Government  forces  were 
engaged  in  preliminary  survey  work  on  three  projects  with  allocations  of  $750,000. 

By  the  end  of  Hay  three  projects  ware  more  than  half  finished.  The  S\m  River, 
Hontena,  project,  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  ¥215,000  for  the  oonstruetion  of  oanalt 
and  laterals,  wu  85  peroent  completed.  The  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  for  iihioh  $20,000,000  has 
been  allocated,  was  almost  60  peroent  completed.  Work  nas  about  half  finished  on  the 
Oiiyhee  project  in  Oregon,  on  which  $100,000  will  be  spent  for  completion  of  existing  iiorks. 

Bmployment  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclsmatlon  continued  to  rise  slowly  throu^out 
the  month  tmtil  on  June  27  a  total  of  8,724  persons  were  employed.  This  total  included 
1,335  workers  from  relief  rolls  and  7,389  non-relief  norkers. 

St.  Elitabeths  Hospital 

St.  Elisabeths  Hospital,  the  project  for  irtiich  meis  finished  on  May  28,  reports 
that  it  expended  $9,396  of  its  $9,453  allocation.  Of  this  amount  $6,406,  or  68  percent 
of  the  total  cost,  wu  used  for  labor.  All  work  on  this  project  was  executed  by  relief 
labor. 
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Other  Agwnoies 

On  Jun»   27  a  total  of  6,646  persons  'wsr*  •■ploywd  on  norlc  projeota  eparatad 
imder  flTO  othsr  buraaua  of  tha  Daparlaant  of  Interior.  Largaet  total  employaant  waa 
reported  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  «faieh  was  employing  2,960  persons  fron  relief 
rolls  and  S5S  other  persons  on  it*  |1, 396,750  '«orlc  relief  program,  an  increase  of  almost 
1,600  employees  over  the  previous  month.  The  Office  «&s  operating  89  projeots  in  21 
States  by  the  end  of  June,  fttployment  for  2,641  irorlcera  (2,411  relief  and  150  non- 
relief  persons)  was  provided  by  -t2ie  Office  of  Education  on  its  five  projects.  The 
Temporary  Govemmont  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  vith  all  phases  of  its  program  now  in  opera* 
tion,  reported  a  total  of  669  employees;  the  Alaska  Boad  Comission,  with  90  percent  of 
its  work  completed,  employed  115  persons  on  its  two   projects;  and  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Cosmdssion  had  16  persons  working. 


DEPARTUEHT  OF  LABOR 


lanigration 


and  Naturalisation 


Die  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  reports  the  ooiq>letion  during 
June  of  its  project  at  Boston,  Uassachusetts.  Expenditures  through  the  end  of  that  month 
aaounted  to  |20,27S  for  labor  (118,771  of  which  waa  paid  to  persons  from  relief  rolls) 
and  |3,974  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipnent. 

It  is  expected  that  work  at  both  the  Gloucester  City  Station  in  Hew  Jersey 
and  the  Detroit  Station  in  Uichlgan  will  be  finished  by  September  1,  while  operations  at 
the  Ellis  Island  Station  in  Hew  York  will  probably  oontinue  until  Hovember  1.  An  un- 
obligated balance  of  $45,376  remained  on  June  30  for  the  completion  of  these  three  projects. 

U.  S.  Enyloyment  Seirviee 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  both  the  Perpetual  Inventory  and  the  Oocupaticnal 
Analysis  projects  of  the  U.  S.  En^tloyment  Service.  About  2,000  of  the  estimated  8,000 
schedules  necessary  for  an  occupational  catalog  have  now  been  prepared.  Perpetual  in- 
ventories have  already  been  completed  in  12  States  and  should  be  finished  in  all  States  in 
the  near  future.  The  table  below  lists  the  States  in  idilch  work  has  been  completed  and 
shows  expenditures,  man-years  of  employment,  and  man-year  costs. 


UNITED  STATES  U-iPLOYMIKT  SERVICE 

EXPEMDITUP.ES  AND  MAN-YEAR  COSTS  OIT  CCJ-TLETED  PPO.TECT  UNITS 
OF  THE  PERPETUAL  INVEJJTORY  OF  UNE^-1PL0Y^-^ENT 

Through  June  30,  1936 


Expenditin-es 

Man-Years 

nx 

Materials, 

Total 

Labor 

Supplies,  and 

of 

Man-Year 

State 

Cost 

Cost 

Squinnent 

Euployment 

Cost 

irlaouA 

$2,?n.70 

$2,119.00 

$  92.70 

3.4 

$650 

irieaasas 

4,546.00 

4,483.50 

62.50 

10.1 

450 

Connecticut 

3,217.40 

3,114.20 

103.20 

3.5 

919 

Idaho 

2,111.09 

2,046.84 

64.25 

2.6 

812 

Michigan 

7,293.41 

7,2*13.41 

m. 

9.9 

737 

Missouri 

5,833.23 

5,833.23 

_ 

10.4 

561 

Neir  Jersey 

6,422.94 

6,413.33 

9.61 

8.4 

765 

North  Carolina 

4,075.42 

4,075.42 

_ 

7.6 

536 

Oregon 

3,600.55 

3,600.55 

- 

4.8 

750 

Utah 

2,560.49 

2,431.94 

128.55 

3.3 

776 

Trashington 

3,628.64 

3,509.99 

118.65 

4.6 

790 

looming 

832.84 

791.29 

41.55 

1.1 

757 

LIBRAB7  OP  COKG££SS 

The  projaot  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  construction  of  5«000 
electrie  talking  boolc  aaohines  is  approaching  completion,  and  therefore  shoNs  a  gradual 
deolixie  in  enployment  since  May.  By  the  end  of  June,  3,379  machines  had  already  been 
shipped  to  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  the  remaining  1,621  nere  completed, 
paclnd,  and  ready  for  shl{«nent.  According  to  the  Treasury  Statement,  $224,542  of  this 
'^rdeot's  $251,500  allocation  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1955  had  been  obligated  by  June  SO. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 


Yards  and  Docks 


The  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks  consists  of 

BUREAU  OF  YAKLS  AND  DOCKS 

MUKJBER  OF  PROJECTS  AND  ALLOCAIIONS  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

June  30,  1936 


Type  of  Projeo-t 


Ntanber  of 
Projects 


TOTAL 

Airports  -  Impro-rement  of  fields 

Airports  -  improvement  of  bttildings 

Btiildings  -  new  construction 

Buildings  -  improTcment 

Distribution  systems    (outside) 

Distribution  systems   (inside) 

Equipment  -  repairs 

Exploration,    investigation  and  surveys 

GroTmds  improvanent 

Pltiribing  —  installation  and  improvement 

Railroad  tracks  -  ijnprovement 

Water— front  structtires  —  construction 

TTateiN-front  structiures  —  improvement 

lJ.scells.neous 


Total 
Allooatlons  A/ 


!26 

$  16,554,192 

4 

1,246,500 

2 

526,000 

23 

991,198 

34 

4,759,656 

15 

1,339,373 

13 

648,121 

6 

168,080 

22 

329,215 

65 

3,207,262 

9 

313,546 

20 

889,042 

1 

326,500 

7 

982, 600 

7 

827,100 

A/  Eased  on  irarrants  issued  by  the  Treasury;    esoluding  allocations   for 
administrative  expenses,   an  allocation  of  $250,000  for  tAich  the  •war- 
rant -vTas  coxmtersigned  on  July  6,   and  the  sum  of  $3,369  in  unexpended 
balances  of  completed  projects* 

of  whom  9,010  had  been  obtained  from  relief  rolls* 


228  projects,  with  allo- 
cations of  $16,807,561* 
for  work  projects  lo- 
cated in  18  States  and 
the  Diitriet  of  Coltv- 
bia*     the  psrojeots  Bay 
be  diTlded  into  IS  difw 
ferenfc  types,  the  atost 
inportant  of  irtiieh  i> 
ijq;>roT«Beat  of  build- 
ings, as  indicated  ia 
the  aoo<iqpaoylBc  taba- 
latioB*    The  progrsB  i« 
largely  devoted  to  g«v> 
eral  repair  and  reha^ 
bilitation  '■orlc*     Sixfcy^ 
one  projeets  have  been 
oonpleted  by  the  Bureau, 
11  of  them  during  June* 

By  JuxM  SO 
$14«885,122  had  been 
ezpexided  and  $15,839,937 
obligated*     On  June  27 
a  total  of  10,099  per* 
sons  vera  cBtployed| 


PUBLIC  TIDRKS  ATMIHISIRATION 
Hon-Federal 


Allocations  to  the  Bon-Federal  DiTision  of  PWA  totaled  $543,805,288  at  the  end 
of  June.     Of  this  amoxint  $355,584,802  had  been  allotted  in  grants  to  the  States  for  4,003 
projects  and  $7,700,000  had  been  loaned  for  a  project  in  Texas.     An  additional  $112,659,689 
is  being  loaned  to  the  States  from  the  PWA  revol-Tlng  fund  to  assist  them  in  defraying  the 
estimated  total  costs  of  $802,931,882  for  completion  of  the  projects.     The  balance  is 
being  raised  locally. 

More  than  2,600  of  the  4,003  Ron-Federal  projects  financed  in  part  by  ERA  Act 
funds  are  public  buildings  of  an  educational  and  municipal  character,  iiith  grant  values 
of  approximately  $175,000,000.     About  $106,000,000  of  ERA  Act  funds  is  being  expended 
for  approximately  1,000  utilities  projects,  chiefly  sever  and  water  systems.     Engineering 
aotivities,  such  as  construction  and  repair  of  bridges,  -riaducts,  nharveB,  piers,  and 
docks,  account  for  82  projects  with  grants  of  over  $13,000,000.     ERA  Act  funds  totaling 
132,000,000  have  been  allotted  for  256  street  and  highway  projects,  and  24  recreational 
facility  projects  are  being  prosecuted  with  a  grant  value  of  $2,600,000.     Povirteen  flood 


oontrol,  mter  power,  and  reolaraation  projoots  involvliig  J13,800,000  and  three  water  navi- 
gation aid  projects  amoimtisg  to  $300,000  make  up  the  balance  of  the  total*     The  June  25 
status  of  the  Non-Federal  projects  is  given  in  the  following  tabulations 

STATUS  OF  FTCA.  NON-FEDERAL  PROJECTS  a/ 

J\me  25,   1936 

(Values  In  Thousands  of  Dollars ) 


Bids 
Total               Construction  Under  Contracts  Bids  Not  Yet 
Completed           Construction          Awarded           Advertised  Ad-vertised 


Ntmiber  of  projects 
Loan  T&lue 
Grant  Value 

(era  Act  funds) 
Estin&ted  total  cost 


4,003 
120,359  B/ 

335,585 
802,931 


131 
$  453 

$  2,417 
$5,406 


3,548 
$  84,568 

$  291,952 
$  666,233 


191 
$  4,754 

$  10,433 
$  23,410 


63 
$  5,828 

$  6,383 
$14,494 


70 
$  24,756 

$  24,400 
$  93,388 


a/  Projects  are  located  in  every  State  and  in  Alaska,   Ha%7ail,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
B/  Includes  $7,700,000  in  ERA  Act  funds. 

Aooording  to  reports  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  expenditures  through  March 
totaled  #46,861,033.     The  number  of  persons  employed  rose  steadily  throughout  June  from  a 
total  of  155,780  persons  on  June  6  to  161,615  on  J\uie  27.     The  latter  total  included 
47,734  workers  from  relief  rolls  and  113,781  non-relief  persons. 

Housing 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  Works  Program  activities  of  the  PWA  Housing  Division 
may  be  found  in  another  seotion  of  this  report. 

RESETTLEMEHT  ADMINISTEATION 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  RESETTLQiENT  ADMUdSTRATlON, 
BY  TYPES  OF  ACTrVITy 

As  of  June  15,  1936 


Activity 


TOTAL 


Land  Use 

Acquisition 

Development 


Pour  major  types  of  activities  ohsuraoterise  the  Resettlement  Administration  pro- 
gram -  Isuid  acquisition,  land 
utilisation,  resettlement,  and  rural 
rehabilitation.  The  Administration 
reports  receipt  from  various  sources 
of  more  than  $276,000,000  by  June 

15  to  oarry  out  its  diversified 

$276,191,649    A/      program.     The  accompanying  table 
•hows  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  aooording  to  type  of  activity. 


Resettlement    (Acquisition 
and  Development) 
Rural  resettlement 
Stibsistence  homesteads 
Suburban 

Rural  Rehabilitation 
RehabilitaU  on  loans 
Loans  to  communities 

and  cooperatives 
Feed  and   seed  loans 
Rehabilitation  grants 
Faun  debt  adjustment 

Miscellaneous 

Administrative 


Amount 


68.972.465 
46,697,930 
22,274,527 


62.016.723 

25,723,215 

9,793,508 

26,500,000 

111. 410. 185 
87,425,381 

2,046,950 

1,900,000 

18,037,854 

2,000,000 

842,276 

32,950,000 


Source:     Resettlement  Administration 

a/    Includes,   in  addition  to  funds  allocated  by  the  President 
frcBi  ERA  Act  funds,   $24,346,338  from  FERA  for  land  ac- 
quisition,  $22,124,527  f rom  TOA  for  land  development, 
$2,478,508  from  Interior  for  subsistence  homesteads,   and 
$832,276  from  State  Corporations  funds  for  miscellaneous 
activities. 


Allocations   from  ERA 
Act  funds  to  the  Resettlement  Adm- 
inistration amounted  to  |189, 725,000 
on  June  30,  exclusive  of  adminis- 
trative funds*     Of  this  total 
$146,461,241  had  been  obligated  and 
1106,813,343  expended  by  the  end 
of  June* 

The  land  aoquisition 
program  of  the  Resettlement  Adm- 
Inistration  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  submarginal  lands  on 
whioh  fanners  or  former  industrial 
workers  have  been  unable  to  make 
a  living.     A  study  of  over  11,000 
of  the  families  now  living  on 
this  kind  of  land  revealed 
that  their  gross  inoomes  in  1954 
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averaged  |289,  Including  $72  reoeiTed  from  relief  and  other  "outside"  paynenta.  Average 
net  family  incomes «  after  deduotion  of  oash  expenditures  for  food,  seed,  fertiliser, 
interest  and  taxes,  irare  only  $88.  JLa  of  June  15  the  Besettlement  idmini strati on *s 
program  through  208  projects  contemplated  the  purchase  of  9,300,970  acres  of  sulnnarginal 
land  at  a  cost  of  146,697,938.  For  this  purpose  $22,351,600  was  allocated  to  the 
Administration  from  ERA  Aot  funds  and  the  remainder  vas  made  available  through  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  land  program  of  the  FERA.  Legal  oomni'taBents  have  already  been  made  on 
8,661,841  acres  at  a  cost  of  $37,400,311,  of  idiioh  1,663,044  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for  at  a  oost  of  $7,461,211.  (It  should  be  noted  that  this  land  acquisition  does  not 
include  land  acquired  for  resettlement  purposes.) 

The  land  uti ligation  program  involves  the  development  of  this  submarglnal  land 
thus  acquired  by  the  Resettlement  Administration.  For  this  purpose  a  total  of  $22,274,527 
has  so  far  been  made  available  to  the  Administration.  To  date  99  agricultural  demon- 
stration projects,  46  recreational  projects,  31  Indian-land  projects,  and  32  migratory- 
waterfowl  projects  comprise  the  land  utilization  program. 

lAOT)  OTILIZATION  IROCa^AM  OF  THE  RJESETTLaiENT  AUJINISTRATION 

NIII.BER  or  PROJECTS,   A1.83UNT  AND  COST  OF  UNIJ 

As  of  June  1,   1936 


Type  of 
Project 

mnriber 

of 
Projects 

Total  Acreage 
To  Be  Purchased 
Acres    Cost 
(Tho\>.    (Thou- 
sands )    sands ) 

Under 

Acres 

(Thovfc- 

sands) 

Option 
Cost 
(ThoTi- 
sands ) 

Purchases 

Acres 
(Thou- 
sands ) 

Completed 
Cost 
(Thoi*. 
sands) 

TOTAL 

208 

9,300 

$46,453 

9,859 

$42,626 

1,664 

$7,462 

Agrioiatural 
demonstration 

99 

6,874 

31,398 

7,446 

29,015 

716 

2,366 

Indian-land 

31 

1,260 

3,804 

1,296 

3,742 

564 

1,460 

ligratory  T?aterfowi 

32 

738 

6,312 

723 

5,574 

326 

3,057 

Recreational 

46 

428 

4,939 

394 

4,295 

58 

579 

The  most  importsuit  aspent  of  the  land  utilisation  program,  measured  by  either 
acreage,  cost,  or  number  of  projects,  is  the  agricultural  demonstration  work  being 
earried  on  in  41  States.  This  includes  the  planting  of  trees,  building  of  fire  towers, 
erosion  control,  road  building,  and  restoration  of  range  grasses*  The  46  recreational 
projects  will  result  in  the  development  of  petrks  readily  accessible  to  large  urban  centers 
of  population.  The  Indian-land  projects,  intended  to  make  more  land  available  to  the 
Indians,  will  be  ttirned  over  to  the  Depeu-fenent  of  the  Interior  for  development.  The  32 
migratory  waterfowl  projects  will  be  developed  when  Resettlement  turns  over  the  acquired 
land  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture - 

The  resettlement  program  calls  for  the  completion  of  certain  rural  communities 
begun  by  the  FERA  and  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  development  of  new  rural  and  suburban  resettlement  projects.  At  present  72  rural 
resettlement  projects  are  aotivej  10  "tenant  security"  projects,  in  ndiloh  the  farm  units 
to  be  purchased  are  those  on  which  the  families  to  be  aided  are  now  living  as  tenants; 
6  garden  projects  which  will  provide  garden  homes  for  industrial  and  agricultural  workersj 
2  part-time  farm  projects;  2  camp  projects  for  migratory  farm  laborers;  and  52  other 
projects.  Forty-one  of  the  projects  are  now  under  construction  and  final  plans  have  been 
approved  for  the  o-cner  51.  Plans  are  being  prepared  and  studied  with  a  view  to  submitting 
130  additional  projects  for  approval. 

The  subsistence  homesteads  part  ol  uie  resettlement  program  contemplates  the 
development  of  66  rural  communities  begun  by  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Eighteen  of  these  projects  have  been  completed. 
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FiTB  suburban  resettlsmant  projects  for  wtiioh  about  125,000,000  mis  allocated 
had  been  approTed  ap  to  J\me  15.  A  total  of  6,746  persons  irere  employed  on  the  projects 
at  Berwyn,  Maryland;  Uilwaukae,  Wisoonsinj  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Hightstoim,  New  Jersey, 
Work  on  the  project  at  Irozmood,  Minnesota  has  not  been  started. 


STATUS  OF  SUBURBAN  HOUSING  PROJECTS 


Allo-bDcnts 

No.   of  Persons 

Units 

Units 

as  of 

anployed 

Units 

Under 

Completed 

Looation 

Allocation 

May  1 

June  27 

Planned 

Constniotion 

June  15 

TOTAL 


Boi'wyu,  Md. 
VAliraukBe,  Wise. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Hightstown,  N.J. 
IronwDod,  llinn. 


$25,145,271 

$17,981,258 

6,746 

8,951,947 

5,638,963 

3,303 

5,000,000 

4,524,500 

1,417 

7,100,000 

5,794,079 

1,294 

1,570,061 

1,357,050 

732  A/ 

2,523,263 

666,666 

Not  Started 

3,800 


1,053 


51 


1,500 

671 

0 

750 

122 

0 

1,000 

140 

0 

200 

120 

51 

350 

0 

0 

k/    JEwployment  on  the  Hightstcwn  project  included  under  subsistence  hoi«steads  in  the  tabl»  below. 

The  rural  rehabilitation  program  Is  designed  to  assist  a  large  group  of  needy 
farm  families  for  whan  resettlement  is  not  necessary  because  their  land  is  of  fair  or 
good  quality  but  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
There  are  four  methods  of  aiding  these  families i     (1)  loans  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods  such  as  livestock,  farm  equipment,  repairs,  feed,  and  seed;     (2)  grants  for  subsistence 
needs;     (3)  negotiations  for  the  adjiutmant  of  farm  debts;  and  (4)  loans  ror  ooinnounlty 
and  cooperative  services. 


By  June  26  aore  than  195,000,000  had  been  disbursed  in  loans  and  grants  to 

rehabilitation  oases.     About 


affI/W,!ENT  ON  RESETTLaiENT  AmONTSTRATION  PROJECTS, 
BY  raPES  OF  ACTIVITY  AND  RELIEF  STATUS 

V'eek  Ending  June  Z7,  1936 


Activity 


Total        Relief 


Non- 
Relief 


GRAND  TOTAL 


65,250       37,375         27,875 


Land  Utilization 

51.379 

28.724 

22.655 

Agricultural  demonstration 

39,071 

^0)326 

18>46 

Reoreatiosal 

12,308 

8,399 

3,909 

Indiai>-land  A/ 

mm 

_ 

_ 

Migratory  ■waterfowx  A/ 

- 

- 

- 

Resettlement 

13.871 

8.651 

5.220 

Rural  resettlement 

4,416 

2,657 

1,759 

Subsistence  homesteads 

3,441 

1,800 

1,641 

Subtirban  resettlement 

6,014 

4,194 

1,820 

a/  Turned  over  to  Department  of  Interior  and  Department  of 
Agidculture,  respectively,   for  development  upon  acquisi- 
tion.    No  employment  provided,   therefore,  by  Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


$75,700,000  went  in  loans  to 
316,944  oases  and  approximately 
115,200,000  was  granted  to  318,616 
cases.     Feed  and  crop  loans  amount* 
Ing  to  more  than  $700,000  went  to 
9,432  oases,  while  7,893  oases  re- 
ceived corporation  authorization 
loans  (from  funds  formerly  allotted 
to  States  for  loans)  amounting  to 
nearly  #4,000,000. 

Thre«^  the  Farm  Debt 
Anjustaaent  Comlttees  on  which  a 
▼oltuitary  pertoanal  of  some  12,000 
persons  are  now  working,  debts  of 
over  $93,000,000  have  been  reduced 
by  almost  $23,000,000  by  bringing 
debtors  and  creditors  together  and 
adjusting  financial  difficulties. 


During  the  week  ending 
June  27,  the  different  phases  of 
the  resettlement  program  employed 
66«250  persons.  This  total,  which  includes  37,375  workers  obtained  from  relief  rolls 
and  27,876  other  workers,  was  an  Increase  of  approximately  2,000  over  the  previous  month's 
figure.  Employment  is  broken  down  by  type  of  activity  In  the  accompanying  tabulation. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AIMIlflSTRATION 


During  June  additional  allocations  to  the  Rural  Eleotrlf Ication  Administration 
brou^t  total  funds  made  available  to  that  agency  to  $15,229,312.  All  but  $179,000  of  this 
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anovint  is  beijag  spent  for  113  prcjeets  pro-vlding  for  the  oonstruotion  of  13^672  milos  of 
rural  distribution  lines.  The  balemoe  h&s  bean  made  available  to  finance  wiring  on  eus- 
toners'  preodses  in  12  States c  Of  this  anouat  |30,000  has  been  earmarked  to  fixsanoe  domestio 
wiring  of  farm  premises  in  Ohio,  and  a  loan  contract  to  that  affect  has  been  executed  with 
representati-ves  of  the  oustoioers. 

By  June  30,  loan  oontraots  had  been  exsouted  for  44  projects  in  19  States. 
These  loans  total  ^8, 557, 712  and  will  finance  oonstiniotion  of  7,747  niles  of  lines  as  well 
as  provide  for  the  |S0,000  for  oustomars'  wiring  mentioned  above. 

One  project  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  for  i^ioh  ;;6,100  h&i  bees  allocated,  was 
completed  in  June,  while  &  Tennessee  projeot  reported  as  completed  has  been  reopened  by  an 
additional  allooaticn  for  extension  of  the  line.  Seventeen  projects,  involving  allocations 
of  $3,738,076  and  providing  for  construction  of  3,446  miles  of  distribution  line,  were  in 
the  oonstruotion  stage  on  June  30.  The  number  of  persons  employed  fluctuated  slightly 
throughout  the  month,  rising  from  294  persons  on  June  6  to  517  persons  on  June  13  and  de~ 
olining  to  289  on  June  27,  The  latter  total  included  111  workers  from  relief  rolls  and 
178  non-relisf  employees. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Coast  Guard 

The  Coast  Quard  reports  that  oontraots  valued  at  |S, 050, 067  had  been  awarded  by 
June  30  and  an  additional  ^288, 000  worth  of  oontraots  had  been  advertised.  Projects  started 
under  force  account  were  valued  at  $1,137,471.  Work  already  completed  had  cost  $49,080, 
including  $34,000  for  the  construction  at  Ut.  Clemens,  Uiehigan,  of  five  crash  boats  to  be 
used  for  aviation  rescue  work.  Employment  on  all  Coast  Guard  projects  has  been  increasing 
slowly  but  steadily  since  the  inception  of  its  program,  reaching  a  total  of  963  persons  on 
June  27. 

Internal  Revenue 

The  income  tax  examination,  the  retail  liquor  dealers  inspection,  and  the  miscel- 
loneovs  teac  investigation  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  together  obligated 
1529,210  during  the  moncth  of  June,  bringing  total  obligations  incurred  to  $3e406,7iS  ae- 
sording  to  tb«  Bureau's  report*  Delinquent  and  defioient  taxes  amounting  to  $5,584,055 
have  been  oolleoted  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  these  three  projects,  and  assess- 
ments amoimting  to  about  $10,000,000  more  are  now  being  reviewed  in  the  Washington  head* 
quarters  of  the  Bureau*  The  three  projects  together  on  Jxme  27  we^-e  providing  employe 
ment  for  3,417  jwrsons,  more  than  92  pero«at  of  n&om  were  from  relief  sources* 

Procurement  Division 

The  Procurement  Division's  building  decoration  project  continues  to  show  pro- 
gress. The  completion  of  445  easel  paintings  during  June  brought  the  total  number  to  2,617. 
Ninety  sketches  were  approved  and  two  murals  wore  finished.  Of  the  296  persons  employed 
by  the  Division  at  the  end  of  June,  65  were  master  mural  artists,  61  assistant  mural 
artists,  39  sculptors,  2  photographers,  73  easel  painters,  5  soreen  artists,  10  portrait, 
etching,  and  lithographing  artists,  3  artists'  supervisors,  and  38  misoollanaous  assistants. 
Uore  than  half  of  this  project's  $530,784  allocation  was  unexpended  on  June  30. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that  employment  dropped  from  2,239  persons 
at  the  end  of  May  to  798  on  June  27.  This  sharp  decline  was  caused  by  the  completion  of 
field  work  in  all  19  States  in  which  the  public  health  survey  is  being  conducted.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  consisting  of  tabulation,  analysis,  and  publication  of  results  of  the 
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field  work,  is  to  be  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Detroit  office,  and  -will  require  an  average 
employment  of  almost  500  persona  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Secretary '3  Office 

Tiro  project  units  of  the  Income  Tax  Survey  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary's 
Office  were  reported  completed  on  June  6  after  about  six  months*  •■ork.  One  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  provided  19  man-years  of  employment  at  a  man-yeeu"  cost  of  #906.  The  other 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  using  only  persons  taken  from  relief  rolls,  furnished  eight  man-years 
of  employment  at  a  man-year  cost  of  $988.  All  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  iiere  pro- 
cured from  the  central  office  in  Washington,  so  that  the  entire  allotment  in  each  State 
■was  spent  for  labor. 

Work  still  going  on  in  seven  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  about  65 
percent  complete,  with  field  operations  scheduled  to  end  shortly.  Analysis  and  publication 
of  the  data  is  expected  to  require  the  services  of  about  500  persons  until  the  end  of  1936. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Three  of  the  16  projects  sponsored  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  aro   now  com- 
pleted. Kleven  others  are  more  than  half  and  the  remaining  two  less  than  half  finished. 
These  projects  involve,  for  the  most  part,  general  repair  work  and  improvements  on  grounds 
and  buildings.  On  the  completed  projects,  located  at  Bay  Pines,  Florida,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  obligations  of  $132,067  were  incurred  out  of  allocations  of 
$132,420.  iinployment  has  declined  showly  as  the  projects  approach  completion.  At  the  end 
of  June,  1,015  persons  from  relief  rolls  and  79  non-relief  persons  were  working. 

Based  on  obligations  incurred  through  July  1,  man-year  costs  on  these  projects 
have  been  estimated  at  9979.50  as  compared  with  an  original  estimate  of  $859. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  received  allocations  of  $128,509,381  (including 
$485,850  for  the  purchase  of  land)  for  the  prosecution  of  83  work  projects  located  in  35 
States.  Eight  projects  were  completed  during  June,  bringing  the  total  of  completed  projects 
to  31.  Four  of  the  completed  projects  -  three  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Florida  -  involved 
dredging  work.  Two  projects  finished  in  the  State  of  Washington  involved  clearing  of 
streams  and  flood  protection.  The  remaining  two  June  completions  consisted  of  levee  repair 
work  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 

Minor  fluctuations  in  employment  were  evidenced  during  the  month.  A  total  of 
38,962  persons  were  employed  during  the  week  ending  June  27.  This  total  included  28,284 
persons  secured  from  relief  rolls  and  10,678  other  persons. 

Obligations  at  the  end  of  June  totaled  1125,359,229,  while  expenditures  on 
Engineers'  projects  aggregated  $78,814,696.  Based  on  Treasury  warrants  coiintersigned,  this 
left  $49,698,270  unexpended  and  an  unobligated  balance  of  $3,153,737. 

Quartermaster  Cprps 

By  the  end  of  June,  101  of  the  247  Quartermaster  Corps  projects  had  been  completed. 
All  other  projects  with  the  exception  of  three  representing  flood  and  storm  relief  measures 
are  now  in  operation.  On  June  27  a  total  of  10,750  persons,  of  whom  8,958  had  been  secured 
from  the  relief  rolls,  were  working  on  the  active  projects. 

During  the  month  $51,952  was  transferred  from  the  project  at  Boiling  Field  in 
Washirgton,  D.  C.  to  Scott  Field  at  Belleville,  Illinois.  Of  the  $14,591,384  available  to  the 
Corps  $13,667,232  had  been  obligated  by  June  30.  Actual  expenditures  totaled  $11,023,106 
on  that  date. 
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WORKS  PR0(HIESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bet  allocations  during  June  Increased  the  amoxmt  available  for  work  projects 
nearly  $15,000,000  to  a  total  of  11,548,354,978  on  June  SO.  By  the  sane  date  projects  to 
cost  approximately  ♦5,400,000,000  had  been  approved.  Of  the  total  allocations  of 
♦1,467,721,958,  including  administrative  and  NYA  funds,  11,404,904,236  had  been  obligated 
and  $1,805,802,580  expended  by  June  30. 

In  the  semimonthly  period  ending  June  15  earnings  on  WX  projects  totaled 
♦62,173,000.  This  amount  covered  payment  for  136,116,000  hours  worked  or  credited.  Hourly 
earnings  for  the  country  on  the  inhole  TVPA  program  averaged  almost  46  cents.  Earnings  in 
the  various  types  of  projects  in  operation  ranged  from  an  average  of  68  cents  per  hottr  on 
projects  involving  the  building  of  charitable,  medical,  and  mental  institutions  to  34 
cents  for  farm-to-market  road  work  as  well  as  for  mosquito  eradication  work.  Persons  in 
Work  Camps,  who  received  subsistence  in  addition  to  wages,  averaged  20  cents  per  hour. 

By  June  30  a  total  of  ♦165,484,091  worth  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
had  been  furnished  by  sponsors  or  purchased  from  Federal  funds  for  use  on  "WPA  projects. 
Most  important  items  purchased  were  construction  materials,  exclusive  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
iron  and  steel  products.  These  items  cost  ♦83,000,000  and  ^38 ,000,000  respectively. 

Employment  on  WPA  projects  declined  steadily  during  June.  Prom  May  30  to  June  27 
the  number  of  persons  employed  decreased  by  almost  84,000,  falling  from  2,339,740  on  May  30 
to  2,255,898  on  June  27.  Included  in  the  latter  total  were  5,062  artists,  14,954  musicians, 
12,279  actors,  stage  technicians,  and  other  theatrical  workers,  and  6,566  writers,  research 
workers,  and  clerical  assistants  working  under  the  Art,  Music,  Theatre,  and  Writers'  Propram. 

Largest  employment  on  Jume  27  was  reported  in  -Uie  State  of  Pennsylvania  where 
about  235,000  persons  were  working  on  WPA  projects,  and  in  New  York  City  where  over 
205,000  persons  were  employed.  Illinois  and  Ohio  each  had  more  than  150,000  persons  work- 
ing, -rtiile  California  furnished  employment  to  more  than  110,000  persons,  Massachusetts 
and  Hew  York  State  (exclusive  of  Hew  York  City)  with  nearly  105,000  and  102,000  workers, 
respectively,  were  the  only  other  States  employing  more  than  100,000  persons.  En^loyment 
data  for  all  States  may  be  found  in  Table  3  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

National  Youth  Administration 


A  total  of  174,298  persons  were  employed  on  NYA  work  projects  (excluding  the 
Student  Aid  Program)  during  the  month  of  May.  These  young  persons  were  assigned  at  one- 


nThcro-im,  hours,  aii)  earnings  oir  jra  projects, 

BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
I'-ay  1936 


Type  of  Project 


N'unber  of  Persons 
Employed 


Hours  a/  Eamlnga 


TOTAL 

Recreational 
RuraJ.  youth 
Public  service 
Research 


174,298 

112,389 

37,722 

21,037 

3,150 


7,269,943  $2,807,543 


4,717,960 

1,525,411 

890, 877 

135.695 


1,845,460 

522,546 

371,244 

68.293 


third  the  wage  rates  and  worked 
one-third  of  the  nours  specified 
for  regular  security  wage  workers 
under  the  Works  Program.  Ejum- 
ings  totaled  $2,807,543  for 
7,269,943  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment. As  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  this  em- 
ployment was  provided  on  re- 
creational projects. 
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Preliminary  data  on  the 
Student  Aid  Program  indicate  that 


Includes^  in  addition  to  hours  -worked,  hours  credited  for 
time  involxmtarily  lost  by  -workers. 

390,038  students  received  benefits  from  the  NYA  during  May.  This  total  included  29  ele- 
mentary-school students,  259,405  high-school  s-tudents,  124,515  college  s-tudents,  and  6,289 
graduate  e-tudents.  Their  earnings  during  -the  month  amounted  to  ♦3,477,453  in  payment  for 
more  than  11,000,000  hours  of  work.  High-scl^ool  and  college  students  received  43  and  53 
percent  of  this  total,  respectively.  Almost  12  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  high-school 
students  was  granted  as  "aid  for  excellence  in  scholastic  performance"  for  which  no 
assigned  -work  -was  required. 
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I  A  8  L  E     1 
□IPLOYHENT   ON  fORK  PROJECTS  BY  kQCNCIES 
EXCLUDING   ADMINISTRATIVE    EMPLOYEE* 

■EEK8  Endinq  may     30  Throuoh  Junc  27,   1936 


Lite 

AGENCY 

NUMBER   OF   PERSONR    EMPLOYED   OURINa   fECK    EHOI  NO 

LINE 

NO. 

MAY   30 

June  6                             June  13                                June  20 

June  27 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)                                            (4)                                              (5) 

(6) 

1)  GRAND  TOTAL 

2)    WRKS   FROQRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


EMERQENCr    CONSEPVATION    «ORK 
COC  C*ttP» 

Indian  Rcservations 
Territories 

othr  ase}4cies 

Department   of  Aor  I  culture 
Animal   indugtry 
BiOLosicAL  Survey 
entouoloay  and  plant  quarantine 
Forest  Service 
Plant    industry 
Public  Roads 

Soil  conservation  Service 
tEATHCR  Bureau 

alley  oiellino  authority 

Department  of  Commerce 
Census 
fisheries 
standards 

Department  of  the  interior 
Alaska  Road  Commission 
BiTuMiijous  Coal  Commission 
office  of  Education 
GEOLOoicAL  Survey 
OFFICE  OF  Indian  Affairs 
NATIONAL  Park  Service 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 

St.   Elizabeths  hospital 
temporary  qovernment  of  Virgin  islands 

Department  of  labor 

U.   S.   Employment  Service 

IMHI3RATI0N    AND    NATURALIZATION 

library   of  CONQREBS 

NAVY  Department 
YARDS  AND  Docks 

Public  Iorks  Administration 
housing  division 
Non-Federal  Division 

Resettlement  Administration  £/ 

Rural  Electrification  Aoministration 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
United  States  Coast  Quard 
Bureau  of  internal  Revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  Service 
Secretary's  office 

Veterans'  Administration 

tAR  Department 
Corps  of  Enoincers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


3,374,343 

3,378,345 

3,363,475 

2,339,740 

2,319,913 

2,293,625 

409.200 

405.000 

402,000 

396,500 

392,000 

389,000 

8,350 

8,800 

8,300 

4,350 

4,200 

4,200 

625,405 

653.432 

667,850 

271,894 

2«<;,444 

3<B,771 

1,469 

1,580 

1,694 

643 

74t 

710 

23,067 

23,631 

25,340 

19,918 

18,784 

18,701 

59 

58 

57 

199,758  A/ 

220,255 

229,487 

26,965 

27,376 

27,765 

17 

17 

17 

14 


280 


16 


10.093 
9,799 

9,757 
9,435 

264 

292 

30 

30 

47.448 

48.395 

86 

88 

16 

17 

2,249 

2,352 

64 

82 

1,8Z7 

2,411 

44 

46 

34,676 

34,787 

7,901 

6,193 

20 

- 

565 

419 

1,026 
782 

1,019 
765 

244 

254 

262 


15 

9.423 

9,120 

271 

32 

49.161 

120 

17 

2,424 

96 

2,730 

51 

34,896 

6,154 

673 

983 
3AZ 

241 

233 


15,462 

14,671 

12,630 

151,844 

162,445 

165,899 

5,961 

6,665 

6,887 

145,883 

155,780 

159,012 

63.520 

64,120 

65,197 

288 

294 

317 

8,283 
853 

7,462 
881 

7,095 
891 

3,427 

3,426 

3.424 

300 

300 

297 

2,239 

1,571 

1,229 

1,464 

1,284 

1,254 

1,124 

1,213 

1,136 

54.129 
41,004 

51,334 
36,562 

51.990 
39,311 

13,126 

12,772 

12,679 

3,330,041 

3,303,559 

(    1) 

2,273,02 

2,255,898 

(   2) 

388.140 

381.140 

369,000 

(   3) 

376,000 

(   4) 

8,340 

8,340 

(   5) 

3,800 

3,300 

(  6) 

668.849 

306.418 

1,383 

705 

25,574 

17,341 

56 

233,512 

27,330 

17 

16 

9.000 

8^702 

2S6 
32 

50.193 

120 

18 

2,4^ 

104 

2,988 

:.h 

35,289 
8,484 

656 

995 

760 
229 

226 


11,241 

167.171 

6,769 

160,402 

64,837 

315 

6.742 
926 

3,421 
293 
881 

1,221 

1,117 

50,578 
38,857 
11,721 


666,521 


16 

8.303 

8,045 

228 

30 

51.330 

115 

18 

2,541 

129 

3,303 

62 

35,789 

8,724 

669 

936 
683 

253 


10,099 

166.226 

6,711 

161,515 

65,250 

289 

6.682 
963 

3,417 
296 
798 

1,208 

1,094 

49.712 
36,962 
10,75i 


(   7) 


304.338 

(   8) 

1,925 

(   9) 

612 

110) 

25,184 

(11) 

16,122 

(12) 

70 

(13) 

233,512  fi 

(14) 

26,397 

(15) 

16 

(16) 

(17) 


A/  Revised. 

B/  employment  during  txe  beek  enoihg  June  20j   fiqure  for  kek  ending  June  27  not  yct  available. 

C/  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CASES. 


■ORKS  PROGRESS  AOMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,   July  15,  1936 
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TABLE     t 

naiEF    STATUS    OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED   ON   *ORK    PROJECTS    BY  AGENCIES 
CxCLUDINa    AOMINI«TR*TIVC    EnPLOYCCS 

ttEK  End  INS  June  27,  1936 


LINt' 
NO. 


Agency 


Persons  tbou  rcliff  rolls 

PERCENT 

NUMBER  OF  Total 


PERSONS  NOT  FROM  RELIEF  BOLLS 

PERCENT       LINE 

OF  Total  no. 


Number 


dn 


IlL 


ilL 


JlL 


15) 


JlL 


1)  GRAND    TOTAL 

2)      WORKS    PROGRESS    ADVI Nl STKAT I  ON 


EMETiGENCY  CONSERVATIOli  WORK 
CCC  Caups 
Indian  Reservations 

TERRI TORIES 

other  agencies 

uepartuent  of  aqriculture 

AMltAL  INDUSTRY 

Biological  Survey 

FuTounioov  «No  Plant  Quarantine 

Forest  Service 

plant  industry 

Public  Roads  a/ 

Soil  conservation  Service 

lEAThER  Bureau 

Alley  Oiellihc  Authority 

Department  of  Commerce 

CENSUS 
FIShERIES 

Standards 

Department  of  the  Interior 
ALASKA  Road  commission 
Bituminous  Coal  cowussion 
Office  of  education 
GEOLOGICAL  Survey 
OFFICE  OF  Indian  Afhairs 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Puerto  Ricc  REC0N8TRUCT|0^  Administration 

Reclamation 

Temporary  Government  of  virgin   islands 

Department  of  labor 

UNI -ED  STATES   Employment  Service 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 

library  of  c0nqre8s 

Navy  Department 
YARDS  And  Docks 

Public  iorks  aohimstration 
Housing  Division 
non-Federal  division 

Resettlement  AouiMSTRATiOf.'  c/ 

Rural  Electrification  adminictratiok 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
united  states  coast  guard 
Bureau  of  internal  Revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  service 
Secretary's  Office 

VETERANS'   Administration 

tAR    DEPARTMENT 

CORPS  OF  Engineers 

OUARTERUASTER    CORPS 


3,303,S59 

2 

807,125 

85.0 

496,434 

2,2!)5,B98 

2 

135,636 

94.7 

120,262 

3ei.i.4o 

369,000 

332.900 
322,000 

87.3 
87.3 

48.240 
47,000 

8,340 

7,500 

89.9 

840 

3.800 

3,400 

89.5 

400 

666,521 


1,939 

612 

25,184 

16,122 

56 

233,512 

26,897 

16 

16 

8.303 

8,045 

228 

30 

51.350 

115 

18 

2,541 

129 

3,303 

62 

35,789 

8,724 

669 

936 
683 
253 

226 


10,099 

168.226 

6,711 

161,515 

65,250 

289 

6.682 
963 

3,417 
296 
798 

1,206 

1,094 


338,589 


203 


1.015 


38,962 
10,750 


50.8 


56.3 


89.8 


92.6 

74.0 
72.6 
83.3 


327,932 


149.224 

49.0 

155,114 

1,346 

69.4 

593 

581 

94.9 

31 

20,765 

82.5 

4,419 

13,684 

84.9 

2,436 

46 

82.1 

10 

94,668 

40.5 

138,844 

18,119 

67.4 

8,778 

15 

93.B 

1 

6,096 
5,922 

73.4 
73.6 

2.207 
2,123 

174 

76.3 

54 

- 

- 

30 

41.044 
93 

79.9 
80.9 

10.306 
22 

- 

_ 

18 

2,411 

94.9 

130 

107 

82.9 

22 

2,950 

89.3 

353 

27 

43.5 

35 

33,483 

93.6 

2,306 

1,335 

15.3 

7,369 

638 

95.4 

31 

696 
471 

74.4 
69.0 

240 
212 

225 

88.9 

28 

23 


79 


12^470 

10,678 

1,792 


15.0 
5.3 

12.7 

12.7 
10.1 
10.5 

49.2 


43.7 


10.2 


(  1) 
(   2) 

(  3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(   6) 

(   7) 


51.0 

(    8) 

30.6 

(    9) 

5.1 

(10) 

17.5 

(11  ) 

15.1 

(12) 

17.0 

(13) 

59.5 

(14) 

32.fi 

(15) 

6.2 

(16) 

(17) 


26.6 

(IS) 

26.4 

(19) 

23.7 

(20) 

100.0 

(21) 

20.1 

(22) 

19.1 

(23) 

100.0 

(24) 

5.1 

(25) 

17.1 

(26) 

10.7 

(27) 

56.5 

(26) 

6.4 

(29) 

84.7 

(30) 

4.6 

(3«) 

25.6 

(32) 

31.0 

(33) 

11.1 

(34) 

(35) 


(36) 

9,010 

89.2 

1 

,089 

10.8 

(37) 

50.754 

30.2 

117 

.472 

69.8 

(38) 

3,020  8/ 

45.0 

3 

,691    8/ 

55.0 

(39) 

47,734 

29.6 

113 

,781 

70.4 

(40) 

37,375 

57.3 

27 

,875 

42.7 

(41) 

111 

38.4 

178 

61.6 

(42) 

5.810 

87.0 

872 

13.0 

(43) 

642 

66.7 

321 

33.3 

(44) 

3,155 

92.3 

262 

7.7 

(45) 

239 

80.7 

57 

19.3 

(46) 

666 

83.5 

132 

16.5 

(47) 

1,108 

91.7 

100 

8.3 

(48) 

(49) 


25.1 

(50) 

27.4 

(51) 

16.7 

(52) 

4/   DATA  ARE  FOR  (EEK  ENDING  JUNE  20)  DATA  FOR  SEEK  ENDING  JUNE  27  ARE  NOT  YET  AVAILABLE. 
B/   BREAKDOVN  ESTIMATED  UPON  THE  BASIS  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PAYROLL  RCCOROS. 
C/   DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CASES. 
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T  *  (  L  e      1 

EyPLOVMENT   ON  fP*  PROJCCTS,  EmGCNCV  CONSCRVMIOII  lOtK,  «W>  PftOJCCTE  OF  OTHER  MCNCICS  BY  HVtt 
CXCLUDIM  tomNKTMTm  EapLom* 

mat  imim  nni  30,  Junc  13  *w  Jua  77,  1836 


NUNBCR   or   PEROONB    EhpLOYO) 

NumO   OP  PCRDOHI 

em>loycs 

Numu  or  PcMOMO  Eivlovxb 

Duriho  flecK 

Endino  Nay  30 

1 

9URIM  IKK  EISI 

HQ  Jew  13 

Ourino  icex  Endino  junc  27 

Ehomhct 

EHCRODIOV 

EHCRSENCT 

Lite 

STOIC 

TOTAL     t/ 

IPA 

COHOnvATIOH 

Othcr 

TOTAL     t/ 

■PA            CONIIRVATKN 

Other 

TOTAL  i/e/ 

■PA 

CONBCRVATION 

OTHER 

LIW 

HO. 

lORIC 

«0CNClt8    A/ 

■  ORK 

AOCHCIM   A/ 

(ORK 

AoCHCiee  i/B/ 

NO.   . 

(1\ 

(2l 

(3i 

(4i 

(5) 

(6i 

(7i 

(8) 

(9l 

(10) 

(lli 

(12) 

(13) 

(1) 

(UUM)   TOTAL 

3,374,345 

2,339,740 

409,200 

629,408 

3,363,475 

2,293,629 

402,000 

607,850 

3,303,559 

2,2SS,8SB 

361,140 

666,521 

(    1) 

(2) 

TOTAL  OlSTRieUTEO  BY  STATES 
AutUM 

3.31S.510 
56,e2« 

2,339.740 

404,850 
6,627 

574.«0 
16,331 

3.306,602 
57,331 

2.293.«B5 
33,163 

397.800 
7,816 

615^77 
16,392 

3.247.335 
56,478 

2,296,608 
32,398 

377.340 

614.097 
16,6ffl 

(  2) 

(  3) 

33,671 

7,415 

(    3) 

<  4) 

Arizona 

20,357 

9,785 

4,317 

6,255 

20,179 

9,528 

4,235 

6,416 

19,943 

9,332 

4,038 

6,573 

(  «) 

(  5) 

50,173 

30,236 

9,198 

10,739 

50,322 

30,528 

9,016 

10,776 

40,312 

29,945 

8,S4« 

10,818 

(  s) 

(6) 

CALirORNU 

176,936 

119,748 

14,676 

42,512 

171,979 

116,965 

13,203 

41,811 

163,953 

110,546 

12,540 

40.868 

(    0) 

(  7) 

COLORADO 

39,671 

29,625 

4,917 

5,329 

39,069 

28,567 

4,023 

5,579 

38,496 

28,328 

4,679 

5,491 

(  7) 

(  S) 

COftfCCTICUt 

36,746 

25,349 

4,507 

6,890 

34,271 

23,791 

4,165 

6,335 

33,411 

22,508 

3,966 

6,937 

(   8) 

(  9) 

DelJtMfl£ 

5,277 

2,414 

693 

2,170 

5,364 

2,438 

708 

2,241 

5,069 

2,344 

671 

2,064 

(  9) 

(10) 

DUTRICT   or  CoiuniA 

13,227 

7,814 

2,3« 

3,021 

12,991 

7,799 

2,224 

3,008 

12,595 

7,546 

2,150 

2,659 

(10) 

(11) 

FLORIM 

4B,959 

27,189 

6,886 

14,884 

51,948 

27,705 

8,531 

15,306 

49,463 

27,124 

8,<T79 

14,260 

(11) 

(«) 

eiorait 

56^87 

35,485 

10,7B8 

10,114 

97,444 

34,734 

11,892 

10,896 

55,654 

33,681 

11,232 

10,741 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

18,355 

6,965 

2,926 

8,464 

19,441 

6,733 

2.634 

10,074 

16,603 

6,380 

2.529 

9,696 

(W) 

(14) 

JLLINOID 

211,598 

164,466 

20,035 

27,085 

208,170 

157,399 

16,860 

28,931 

203,128 

155,660 

17,882 

29,566 

(U) 

(15) 

IWIANt 

S2,Ce9 

70,515 

7,690 

13,824 

92,117 

69,684 

7,034 

15,399 

91,413 

66,287 

6,674 

16,482 

(15) 

(16) 

loan 

39,287 

21,113 

6,123 

12,051 

38,604 

20,009 

5,529 

13,066 

36,893 

19,406 

5,249 

12,240 

(16) 

(17) 

KAWA* 

51,604 

34,473 

6,461 

10,650 

50,109 

32,819 

9,906 

11,365 

46,642 

30,402 

5,599 

10,641 

(17) 

(18) 

KCNTUOKT 

6B,315 

47,599 

12,275 

8,441 

•  ,406 

47,004 

11,301 

10,101 

66,872 

48,911 

10,706 

10,255 

(16) 

(19) 

LOUKIANA 

49,901 

35,901 

6,579 

7,421 

51,566 

39,892 

7,241 

8,433 

50,670 

36,510 

6,673 

7,287 

(19) 

(20) 

KAINC 

17,695 

7,359 

2,629 

7,707 

18,«BS 

7,948 

2,372 

6,308 

17,201 

7,971 

2,251 

6,979 

(20) 

(21) 

KARTLAW 

2B,774 

15,320 

4,224 

9,230 

28,983 

15,064 

4,126 

9,793 

26,201 

14,606 

3.023 

9,672 

(21) 

(22) 

138,095 

112,520 

12,647 

12,888 

139,037 

108,000 

13,106 

13,931 

129,093 

104,557 

12,407 

12,129 

(22) 

(23) 

MIWIOAN 

108,284 

78,223 

14,175 

15,886 

107,488 

77,048 

12,694 

17,549 

105,929 

75,771 

12,229 

17,929 

(23) 

(24) 

UINNE80TA 

74,893 

48,990 

10,7»» 

15,104 

73,994 

46,518 

9,992 

17,124 

71,465 

44,605 

9,480 

17,230 

(24) 

(25) 

UiteiKirpi 

46,935 

27,339 

9,e» 

9,738 

48,161 

26,518 

10,566 

11,079 

47,907 

26,651 

10,617 

11,329 

(25) 

(26) 

UIMOURI 

97,716 

69,180 

13,820 

14,716 

98,041 

67,836 

13,659 

16,346 

96,283 

66,602 

13,129 

16,552 

(26) 

(27) 

IIOMTANA 

23,74S 

10,773 

2,603 

10,369 

21,819 

10,847 

2,907 

8,065 

21,612 

10,489 

2,767 

6^56 

(27) 

(28) 

NtMADKA 

29,610 

16,238 

4,600 

6,972 

29,363 

19,483 

4,138 

9,742 

28,178 

14,512 

3.926 

9,740 

(28) 

(2«) 

NCWDA 

5,096 

2,340 

879 

1,866 

5,155 

2,340 

889 

1,026 

5,091 

2,1E8 

656 

2,047 

(29) 

(SO) 

Nn  HARP4MMC 

12,376 

7,826 

i,6«e 

2,658 

12,256 

7,500 

1,736 

3,020 

12,330 

7,607 

1,«03 

3,070 

(30) 

(31) 

Nn  JcMm 

104,173 

84,976 

10,354 

8,843 

102,467 

81,666 

11,420 

9,378 

99,616 

79,811 

10,816 

6,989 

(31) 

{») 

Nn  Kcxico 

22,287 

7,911 

5,906 

8,870 

22,804 

8,045 

5,466 

9,293 

22,496 

7,896 

5,169 

9,367 

(32) 

(33) 

New  YORK  CITY 

229,107 

206,420 

10,6« 

12,025 

228,666 

207,286 

10,266 

11,141 

229,929 

205,490 

9,705 

10,734 

(33) 

(34) 

Nn  YORK    (EWL.   N.  V.   C.) 

140,760 

106,265 

12,991 

22,904 

139,439 

102,479 

12,184 

24,776 

136,060 

101,696 

11,580 

ajtu 

(34) 

(SS) 

NORTH  eAROLIHk 

55,410 

31,838 

8,971 

14,501 

55^91 

31,233 

8,969 

15,149 

51,815 

27,984 

8,519 

15,316 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH  Dakota 

19,110 

8,717 

4,779 

5,614 

19,831 

8,751 

4,778 

6,302 

19,520 

6,399 

4,524 

6,997 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

196,714 

155,808 

17,N0 

19,016 

189,879 

154,241 

15,979 

16,689 

186,401 

192,650 

15,126 

■k;,515 

(37) 

(38) 

Ohlahoha 

79,603 

V,5<0 

13,694 

11,406 

81,904 

54,480 

15,492 

11,932 

82/V48 

55,596 

14,662 

W,190 

(38) 

(3«) 

ORUOH 

29,283 

15,914 

4,376 

8,993 

28,208 

15,048 

3,«1 

9,239 

27,685 

14,466 

3,740 

9,446 

(39) 

(40) 

PtmSYLVANiA 

260,394 

234,520 

22,4« 

23,416 

280,715 

233,269 

21,102 

26,324 

281,995 

235,047 

19,996 

24,980 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode  ialaio 

17,149 

12,285 

2,311 

2,553 

16,576 

11,084 

2,4«B 

3,002 

16,442 

10,868 

2,359 

3,1t9 

(41) 

(«) 

South  Carolina 

4S,21« 

24,967 

7,741 

12,508 

45,194 

24,299 

8,151 

12,744 

45,745 

25,470 

7,728 

12,547 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

20,690 

10,076 

3,739 

6,835 

20,548 

9,740 

3,7B8 

7,017 

20,247 

9,400 

3,993 

7,254 

(43) 

(♦«) 

liNMxecc 

59,518 

3*,44e 

9,241 

13,8» 

60,377 

36,326 

9,271 

14,777 

60,146 

36,505 

8,800 

14,843 

(44) 

(45) 

TOUA 

133,519 

82,596 

22,050 

26,871 

141,232 

81,437 

21,622 

38,173 

138,404 

79,385 

20,477 

38,542 

(49) 

(40) 

UTAH 

16,695 

10,601 

2,985 

3,506 

16,816 

10,444 

2,<B4 

3,748 

16,782 

1O,0BO 

2,499 

4,203 

(46) 

(47) 

voewMT 

9,1ffl 

4,140 

1,944 

3,084 

10,231 

4,680 

1,855 

3,726 

9,908 

4,400 

1,777 

3,726 

(47) 

(48) 

VIR4IHIA 

54,108 

27,129 

10,336 

16,638 

54,908 

26,663 

10,168 

17,647 

53,084 

27,180 

9,657 

17,147 

(48) 

(40) 

■ADHIHtTCM 

46,381 

27,494 

6,173 

12,754 

45,344 

26,334 

6,034 

12,976 

48,353 

29,948 

5,737 

13,668 

(49) 

(50) 

InT   VIRDIHU 

98,994 

44,824 

8,391 

5,779 

57,890 

43,901 

7,999 

6,390 

56,858 

43,497 

7,207 

6,194 

(50) 

(51) 

liSOONSIN 

77,640 

51,820 

12,313 

13,507 

75,845 

49,754 

11,337 

14,794 

75,625 

48,862 

10,764 

15,999 

(51) 

(52) 

■YOHINa 

8,244 

2,999 

1,307 

3,978 

8,547 

2,753 

1,517 

4,277 

8,639 

2,789 

1,452 

4,308 

(52) 

(S3)   TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED 

BY  TERRITORIES 

«^»71 

4^50 

38.621 

43.080 

4,200 

38.880 

43.266 

3J0O 

39  ,,486 

(93) 

(54) 

ALAOKA 

«as 

3fi 

333 

563 

240 

323 

521 

216 

303 

(54) 

(S5) 

KARA  II 

3,824 

1,483 

2,341 

3,689 

1,399 

2,290 

3,400 

VSI 

2,139 

(58) 

(56) 

PAWHA   CANAt.  ZONI 

S27 

327 

298 

296 

200 

260 

(56) 

(57) 

PaJITO  RlOO 

37,089 

2,266 

34,823 

37,270 

2,315 

34,955 

37,955 

2,069 

35,856 

(57) 

(98) 

VIRaiN    IILANDt 

1,036 

239 

797 

1,260 

246 

1,014 

1,130 

222 

906 

^98) 

(99)  TOTAL  NOT  DISTRIBUTED  BY 
STATES  OR   TERRITORia 


11.864 


11,864 


13,593 


12,958 


12,998 


(59) 


^  Don    MOT    INCLUDC    RURAL  RCHABILlTAr lOH  CASU   OF   THE  RCOCTTLCIICNT    ADMINItTRATIOM. 

y   TW    BIAEAU   or    PuRLIC   ROADS    DATA    ANC    <-on    THE  OCEK   CNOINQ    JUNE   20tH|    THE  DATA    FOR    THE  RECK  ENOINO    JIME  27TH   ARC  NOT    YET    AVAILABLE. 
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EMPLOVHENT   ON  fORK  KOJCCrs   OP  lOCNCICS  OTNCR  THAN  CCC  «N0  IPA    BY  STATES 
CXCLUDINO    ADMINIBTRATIve    EhPLOVCCS 

•cn  Oioma  Juti  Z7,  i(S6 


"■ 

OCPARTNOIT    or 

AORICULTURr 

DCPARTHEMT    CT 

COIBICRCC 

1   t3» 

OlTOUOLOOr 

Soil 

LlNC 

STATC 

ORAND 

TOTAL 

AND  Plant 

rORCTT 

PUBLIC 

COMBERVATIOM 

Othcs 

Total 

CCMSU* 

Othcr 

LIN( 

NO. 

TOTAL    A/ 

QUARANTINC 

SERVICe 

RoAo«  a/ 

Scnvicc 

NO. 

(1) 

|2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(e) 

(9) 

1 10) 

(ll) 

(  1) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

«e6,S2l 

304,338 

25,18* 

16,122 

233,512 

26,897 

2,623 

8,309 

8,045 

298 

(     1) 

( t) 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED   8»  STATES 

614.097 

300.570 

29.IB4 

16.108 

232.860 

ai«» 

?*<» 

8.281 

SiSS. 

3& 

(2) 

(   3) 

Alabama 

l«,6<13 

7,542 

IS 

4« 

6,885 

596 

14 

14 

(  3) 

(  4) 

Abizona 

6^3 

5,  lot 

289 

423 

2,363 

2,029 

14 

M 

(4) 

(  5) 

iaiuiNeAa 

io,eie 

5^45 

9S 

523 

3,626 

1,098 

25 

25 

(s) 

(   «) 

CALiromu 

40,886 

11,728 

1,534 

1,SS4 

7,». 

726 

20 

261 

261 

(6) 

(   7) 

COLOXAOO 

S^9I 

3,696 

299 

833 

1,9*4 

620 

40 

40 

(7) 

(  e) 

CONNCCTICUT 

6,SS7 

1,918 

877 

6 

1,093 

90 

90 

(   8) 

(   ») 

DCLAIAM 

2,0M 

1,124 

1,124 

18 

18 

(   9) 

(10) 

DlHHICT   OF   COLUWIA 

2,809 

876 

28 

M8 

92 

62 

30 

(10) 

(II) 

Florioa 

14,260 

3,883 

21 

I6B 

3,241 

210 

246 

61 

61 

(11) 

(12) 

QcomiA 

10,74  1 

4,042 

36* 

S44 

2,266 

863 

5 

50 

50 

(12) 

(13) 

Idaho 

9,696 

9,ce7 

4,721 

1,269 

2,974 

49 

14 

14 

14 

(13) 

(14) 

ILLINOIS 

29,566 

11,708 

299 

121 

10,983 

359 

210 

210 

(14) 

(15) 

Indiana 

16,452 

9,064 

lee 

86 

8,607 

187 

103 

108 

(ISJ 

(16) 

io«a 

12,240 

7,229 

367 

66 

6,249 

522 

6 

134 

134 

(16) 

(17) 

KANBAS 

10,641 

7,796 

122 

7,182 

492 

36 

36 

(17) 

(IS) 

KOITUCKT 

10,255 

4,361 

« 

13/ 

3,828 

390 

64 

6* 

(IB) 

(16) 

LOUUIMA 

7,287 

6,088 

90 

70 

4,572 

723 

S33 

8 

• 

(19) 

(20) 

lUINC 

6,979 

3,281 

810 

41 

2,427 

3 

22 

2Z 

(») 

(21) 

UaRVI.AND 

9,672 

1,121 

96 

9 

808 

2M 

61 

61 

(21 ) 

(22) 

Habbachuscttb 

12,129 

2,817 

1,191 

1,626 

177 

177 

(a) 

(23) 

HICHIMN 

17,929 

ll/«86 

1,118 

396 

9,843 

129 

IS3 

IS3 

(23) 

(24) 

WlNNCeOTA 

I7,Z30 

11,491 

936 

376 

10,009 

170 

73 

73 

(24) 

(25) 

UISSKBIPPI 

11,329 

7,497 

1 

72 

6,339 

1,CB8 

27 

19 

19 

(25) 

(2S) 

HICBOURI 

16,552 

8,123 

202 

433 

6,907 

^61 

2,873 

2,873 

(26) 

(r?) 

MONTANA 

8,356 

5,510 

402 

Its 

4,691 

222 

21 

21 

(27) 

(2a) 

NCBRA0KA 

9,740 

6,795 

202 

452 

5,7B 

343 

9 

18 

18 

(20) 

(29) 

NCVAOA 

2.«7 

1,706 

40 

1,400 

265 

8 

8 

(29) 

(30) 

nn   HAHPSHIdC 

3,070 

2,130 

1,0*6 

306 

77B 

15 

15 

(30) 

(31) 

NO   JCKBEY 

8,969 

2,593 

522 

t 

1,846 

221 

272 

272 

(31) 

(32) 

NC*    HCXICO 

9,367 

4,960 

49* 

2,401 

2,066 

77 

S 

72 

(32) 

(33) 

Nn  rooK  Ciiv 

10,734 

434 

434 

(33) 

(34) 

NO  ro«K  (ExcL.  N.r,c,) 

25,812 

I2,6C8 

1,6« 

2 

10,420 

499 

la* 

ia« 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

15,316 

8,214 

19* 

449 

5,771 

1,798 

2 

9* 

7S 

21 

(39) 

(36) 

6,997 

4,6« 

97 

918 

2,809 

232 

612 

31 

31 

(**) 

(37) 

Ohio 

18,915 

7,(B8 

43. 

no 

6.0*2 

4S2 

234 

234 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

12,  ISO 

7,071 

224 

i,43l 

1,416 

18 

18 

(98) 

(39) 

Orcoon 

9,44« 

5,215 

268 

J,  100 

3,993 

142 

112 

31 

31 

(99) 

(40) 

PCNNBVLVANIA 

26,950 

11,479 

2,262 

169 

8,564 

464 

1,412 

I/*I2 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhodc   I  bland 

3,195 

607 

76 

531 

44 

44 

(41) 

(42) 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

12,547 

4,689 

134 

97 

3/188 

970 

10 

10 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

7,254 

5,113 

4« 

488 

4,oie 

48* 

23 

23 

(43) 

(44) 

Tdwubec 

K,843 

5,335 

282 

229 

4,824 

89 

89 

(44) 

(45) 

TCXAB 

38,542 

24,286 

ISO 

291 

21,672 

1,348 

829 

255 

142 

113 

(45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

4,208 

2,629 

524 

1,753 

236 

116 

M 

14 

(46) 

(47) 

VCmKMT 

3,726 

3,267 

1,558 

41 

1,668 

7 

7 

(47) 

(48) 

VIR«INIA 

17,147 

9,897 

540 

439 

8,436 

482 

40 

40 

(48) 

(4«) 

•ABHINOTON 

13,668 

3,569 

285 

837 

2,126 

321 

«S 

<S 

(49) 

(90' 

•cbt  virsinia 

6,I9« 

3,oes 

38* 

320 

2,223 

98 

88 

88 

(SO) 

(SI, 

•ISCOMSIN 

15,999 

9,012 

1,014 

664 

7,101 

213 

181 

181 

(51) 

(S2) 

IroaiNg 

4,398 

2,814 

76 

340 

1,678 

520 

4 

4 

(S2) 

(S3) 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED   B»  TERRITORIES 

39.466 

671. 

JS 

& 

S. 

£ 

(53) 

(S4) 

Alabxa 

3a 

6 

6 

22 

22 

(94) 

(5S) 

hmaii 

2,13' 

6B2 

<B2 

(99) 

(s«) 

Pmaha  Canal  Zonc 

260 

(s«) 

(S7) 

Puerto  Rico 

35,856 

13 

B 

(57) 

(58) 

VIROIN    Ibland* 

908 

(58) 

(59)     TOlAL  NOT   OISTRIBUTEO   BV 
STATES   OR  TERRITORIES 


12,958 


3,097 


3,097 


(59) 


'OOCB   NOT     INCLUDE  KUKAL    REHABILITATION    CASES    OT    THE    RESETTLENENT    ADMINISTRATION. 

'  EnPLOVIKNT    DURINl    BEEK    ENDINO    JlME   20|    DATA    FOR   BEEK    ENDINO    JlME    27  NOT    VtT    AVAILABLE. 


(eONTINUCe  ON   NEXT    PASt) 
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TABLE     4  (CONTINVCO) 
eUPLOYICNT   ON  lORK   PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES  OTHER   THAN     CCC      AW      If  A      BV   STATES 
CXCLUOINa    AOMINKTRATIVC    EMPLOTCC* 

ICEK  Ending  June  27,    I93e 


STATC 

OePARTiOT  or 

THt    interior 

DCPARTIKNT 

or 

DCPARTWHT 
or    THE 

Public 

•ORKS    AolllNISTRATian 
HOUSINO           NON-rCDCRAL 

RISETTICUCNT 

AottmisTR*- 

LIHC 

Ornct  or 

RtCL*- 

LINC 

NO. 

TOTAL 

Education 

MATION 

OTHtR 

LAion 

NAVY 

TOTAL 

Division 

Division 

T   ON   A/ 

NO. 

li\ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4l 

is)' 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(to) 

111 

(  0 

ORANO   TOTAL 

51,350 

2,541 

8,724 

40,085 

936 

10,099 

168,226 

6,711 

161,515 

65,250 

(  0 

(  2) 

TOTAL  OISTRIPUTEO   BY  STATES 

Aladama 

14.70! 
23 

2.537 
23 

8.696 

3,512 

936 

25 

10.099 

167.  194 
3,241 

6,478 
188 

160.716 

65.250 
4.604 

(  2) 

(  3) 

3,053 

(  3) 

(   *) 

Arizona 

971 

34 

361 

576 

190 

190 

81 

(   4) 

{   5) 

Amc*Ne*e 

187 

IB7 

1,755 

1,755 

2.963 

{  5) 

(  6) 

CALIFORNIA 

1,362 

142 

1,091 

129 

36 

2,356 

9,107 

9,107 

364 

(  6) 

(   7) 

Colohado 

ZS 

17 

1,190 

1,150 

289 

(   7) 

(    8) 

Connecticut 

42 

34 

45 

4,282 

45 

4,237 

473 

(8) 

(  9) 

DCLAVAIte 

2 

2 

415 

415 

990 

(9) 

(10) 

District  or  Coluusia 

Ml 

93 

291 

349 

8 

8 

(10) 

(nj 

Florida 

18 

18 

1 

173 

2,955 

722 

1,833 

3.862 

(II) 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

33 

33 

94 

3,113 

3,113 

2,744 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

146 

198 

333 

333 

175 

(13) 

(14) 

Illinois 

994 

380 

278 

14,469 

396 

14,073 

1,235 

(14) 

(15) 

Indiana 

15 

IS 

16 

5,444 

5,444 

1,720 

(15) 

(t«) 

lOVA 

• 

8 

4,737 

4,737 

122 

(16) 

(17) 

Kmsas 

IS 

4 

2,301 

2,»l 

41 

(17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

139 

136 

1 

3,95B 

284 

3,671 

1.535 

(18) 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

28 

28 

578 

(19) 

(20) 

Uainc 

5 

1 

09 

809 

609 

1,148 

(20) 

(21) 

Marylano 

*7 

19 

33 

103 

2,790 

2,750 

4,463 

(21) 

(22) 

Uassachusctts 

41 

28 

31 

1,279 

6,150 

725 

5,425 

(22) 

(23) 

yiCHlUN 

26 

26 

62 

33 

4,236 

4,236 

890 

(23) 

(24) 

Minnesota 

139 

3 

132 

3,835 

12 

3,623 

1,370 

(24) 

(25) 

Miesissipp 

I4S 

29 

116 

2,219 

2,219 

l,35B 

(25) 

(26) 

HiesouRi 

40 

34 

28 

3,787 

3,787 

1,301 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

301 

' 

128 

172 

3 

437 

4S7 

2,064 

(27) 

(Z8) 

ICBRASKA 

74 

4 

2,218 

2.218 

573 

(28) 

(29) 

Nevada 

37 

3 

294 

294 

(29) 

(30) 

Nn  HAuraHiRC 

10 

10 

1 

554 

SS4 

360 

(30) 

(31) 

ne«  jersey 

29 

18 

53 

296 

3,497 

523 

2,974 

790 

;3i) 

(32) 

Nn   I1EXIC3 

608 

' 

210 

997 

653 

653 

640 

(32) 

(33) 

NTi  York  City 

192 

1,178 

7,637 

398 

7,239 

(33) 

(34) 

*•   YORK    (EXCL.  n.y.c.  ) 

95 

87 

230 

7,824 

260 

7,564 

2,985 

(34) 

(35) 

north  Carolina 

161 

120 

4,982 

4,982 

1,730 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

211 

2 

209 

793 

799 

882 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

342 

942 

25 

7,781 

753 

7,028 

2.460 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoua 

748 

193 

SB6 

4 

2,622 

146 

2,476 

I.IX 

(38) 

(39) 

Oreqon 

210 

10 

79 

121 

2,536 

2,536 

1,226 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

141 

141 

31 

743 

7,993 

291 

7.702 

3,045 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode  Island 

44 

1,609 

1.609 

884 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

27 

27 

1,133 

3,834 

288 

3,546 

2.731 

(42) 

(43) 

SOUTH  Dakota 

479 

1 

478 

788 

768 

871 

(43) 

(44) 

Tenhesscc 

133 

153 

80 

5,413 

945 

4,468 

3,763 

(44) 

(45) 

Texas 

641 

28 

613 

30 

11,691 

21 

11,670 

430 

(45) 

(46) 

Utah 

449 

7 

407 

35 

916 

916 

180 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

9 

6 

3 

433 

433 

(47) 

(48) 

VIRGINIA 

72 

31 

41 

24 

1,356 

3.005 

3.005 

2,541 

(48) 

(49) 

■ASHINOTON 

4,BS3 

24 

4,663 

166 

378 

4,095 

4,095 

391 

(49) 

(SO) 

RST   VIROINI* 

26 

21 

5 

1 

98 

1,378 

1,378 

610 

(50) 

(51) 

tlSCONSIN 

88 

5 

83 

16 

3,271 

473 

2,798 

3.014 

(51) 

(52) 

tVOMINO 

1,003 

8 

974 

21 

319 

319 

258 

(52) 

(53) 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TORITORIES 

36.577 

4 

M*573 

1.032 

233 

799 

(93) 

(54) 

Alaska 

115 

119^ 

160 

160 

(54) 

(55) 

havaii 

4 

4 

984 

584 

(55) 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zoic 

(56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

35,789 

35,789  0/ 

54 

54 

(57) 

(SB) 

virsin    ISLAIOS 

669 

669  £^ 

234 

179 

99 

(58) 

(99)    TOTAL  NOT  DISTRIBUTED  BY 
STATES  Ofi   TERRITORIES 


68 


68 


^  DOES  NOT  INCLUOC  RIWAL  RCHAa  I L I  TAT  I  ON  0*4C«. 

C/  Alaska  Road  Coauissioa. 

0/  PUERTO  Rico  Reconstruction  Aduinistratiom. 

E/  Teuporarv  GovernnCnt  or  Virgin   ISLMoa. 


(59) 


(coNOLueco  ON  ncxt  ram) 


67 


TABLE     4    (concluded) 
EMPLOWENI   ON   WORK  PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES   OTHER   THAN  (XC  ANO  IPA  BY  STATES 
ExCLUDINfl   AOHINISTRATIve    EmPLOVCES 
fEEK    EnOINQ    JUNE   77,     1930 


Rural  Elec- 

DEPARTMENT   OF 

THE  Treasury 

VETERANS' 

tAR    DEPARTMENT 

Public 

Quarter- 

Line                         State 

trification 

TOTAL 

Internal 

HEALTH 

Other 

Adminis- 

TOTAL 

CORPS    OF 

master          Other          line 

NO. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Revenue 

SERVICE 

tration 

Engineers 

Corps 

NO, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10)               (II 

) 

(    1 

)                       GRAND  TOTAL 

289 

6,682 

3,417 

798 

2,467 

1,094 

49,712 

38,962 

10,750               242              (    I) 

(2 

TOTAL   DISTRiaUTEO  BY  STATES 

289 

6.677 

3,417 

798 

2,462 

1,094 

38.760 

29.169 

9.591                 242               (   2) 

(  3 

ALABAMA 

13 

II 

1 

1 

70 

1,133 

57 

1,076 

(   3) 

(4 

Arizona 

213 

213 

(4) 

(5 

Arkansas 

10 

10 

10* 

429 

196 

231 

(   5) 

(  6 

CALirotniA 

474 

269 

2 

203 

15,177 

14,583 

594 

(   6) 

(  7 

Colorado 

22 

13 

9 

269 

269 

(   7) 

(  8 

Connecticut 

87 

16 

71 

(   8) 

(   9 

DELAWARE 

6 

4 

2 

129 

36 

93 

(    9) 

(10 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

108 

36 

72 

1,048 

1,048                  16  F/       (10) 

(H 

Florida 

18 

164 

4t 

123 

3,525 

3,525 

(11) 

(12 

Georcia 

14 

40 

20 

2 

18 

30 

641 

503 

138 

(12) 

(13 

Idaho 

3 

(13) 

{14 

ILLINOIS 

60 

479 

285 

4 

■  90 

733 

261 

472 

(14) 

(15 

Indian* 

43 

35 

29 

6 

12 

12 

(.5) 

(16 

lOIA 

■  2 

6 

6 

(16) 

(17 

Kansas 

IS 

15 

112 

325 

lO 

315 

(17) 

(18 

Kentucky 

9 

25 

20 

5 

116 

50 

50 

(18) 

(19 

Louisiana 

114 

71 

2 

41 

471 

471 

■;i9) 

(20 

Maine 

37 

37 

1,807 

1,784 

23 

(20) 

(21 

Marylwo 

956 

no 

5 

841 

156 

65 

93 

(21) 

(22 

Uassachusetts 

274 

135 

2 

137 

1,364 

I,3l6 

46 

(22) 

(23 

UlCHIOAN 

946 

170 

731 

47 

135 

57 

76 

(23) 

(24 

UlNNESdA 

99 

85 

II 

3 

128 

99 

99 

(24) 

(25 

Mississippi 

16 

75 

75 

(25) 

(26 

MISSOURI 

210 

203 

6 

1 

185 

164 

1 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

(27) 

(28 

NEBRASKA 

9 

9 

49 

(28) 

(29 

Nevada 

(29) 

(30 

Ne«  Haupshire 

(30) 

(31 

Ne«  Jersey 

216 

142 

1 

73 

1,305 

1,305 

(31) 

(32 

NE«   MEXICO 

9 

9 

2,420 

2,411 

9 

(32) 

(33 

NEW    YORK  CITT 

825 

661 

13 

151 

242 

242               226  a/       (33) 

(34 

NEW    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.O.) 

ZiB 

100 

2 

136 

1,646 

1,166 

462 

(34) 

(35 

North  Carolina 

7 

22 

3 

19 

44 

62 

62 

(35) 

(36 

NORTH  Dakota 

18 

(36) 

(37 

Ohio 

94 

386 

285 

1 

100 

155 

155 

(37) 

(38] 

Oklahoma 

28 

28 

33 

489 

489 

(38) 

(39 

Oregon 

II 

7 

2 

2 

217 

217 

(39) 

(40 

PEMISYtVANIA 

421 

380 

3 

38 

1,685 

1,082 

603 

(40) 

(41 

Rhode  Island 

7 

7 

(41) 

(421 

South  Carolina 

8 

115 

115 

(42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

(43) 

(44 

Tennessee 

23 

23 

37 

37 

(44) 

(45 

Texao 

6 

85 

68 

5 

12 

97 

1,001 

1,001 

(45) 

(46 

Utah 

« 

4 

2 

9 

9 

(46) 

(47 

VERMONT 

• 

' 

9 

9 

(47) 

(48 

VIRQINIA 

II 

80 

7 

1 

72 

121 

121 

(48) 

(49 

lASHINOTON 

80 

5« 

2 

22 

237 

159 

78 

(49) 

(50 

WEST    VIRQINIA 

2 

2 

1,006 

946 

60 

(50) 

(51 

tISCONSIN 

100 

86 

14 

293 

24 

24 

(51) 

(52 

lYOMINO 

(52) 

(53 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED   BY  TERRITORIES 

1 

1 

'.'5? 

1,159 

(53) 

(54 

Alaska 

(54) 

(55 

Hawaii 

899 

899 

(55) 

(56 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

260 

260 

(56) 

(57 

Puerto  Rico 

(57) 

(58 

VIRGIN  Island* 

5 

5 

(58) 

(59)     TOTAL  NOT   DISTRIBUTED  BY 
STATES  OR   TERRITORIES 


9,793 


9,798 


(59) 


^    Alley  DacLLima  Authority. 
8/    LIBRARY  or  coNaRCss. 


■ORKS  ntOORESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PflOORESS  REPORT,  July   15,    1936 
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TABLE       5 

PRESIOENTIAL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  THE  «ORM   PROORAM  BY  AOEMCIES  A/ 

Throush  June  30,  1936 


LIN 
No. 


ASENCY 


Hl 


Total 
Allocatiows 


Allocated  roo 

lORK  PHOjeCT» 
(3) 


Allocated  for 

AoytNISTRATIVe 
£XPCW8E» 


Allocatco  for 
Other  Purposes 

(5) 


Lin 
No. 


( 1) 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 

(4,880,000,000 

(   1) 

(  2) 

Total  Availablc  for  Presidential  aixocation 

4,679,473,143  C/ 

(  2) 

(   3) 

Unallocated  by  the  Presidcnt 

23,436,994 

(   3) 

{   4) 

TOTAL  ALLOCATIONS 

$4,656,036,149 

♦3,319,981,834 

1215,371,064 

jr,120,683,251 

(   4) 

(   9) 

DEPARTItNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AaRI  CULTURAL  EMINEERIHa 

571.985.210 

539.987.994 
7,151 

18.449.575 

13,547,641 

(   5) 

(   6) 

7,151 

(   6) 

(   7) 

Animal  Industry 

1,119,050 

1,119,050 

(   7) 

(   8) 

BioLOQiCAL  Survey 

917,320 

278,089 

216,590 

422,641 

(   8) 

(   9) 

Dairy  industry 

3,000 

3,000 

(  9) 

(10) 

EMTONOLOeY   ANO  PLANT    QUARANTINC 

13,770,098 

13,770,098 

(10) 

(11) 

Extension  service 

4,066 

4,066 

(11) 

(12) 

Forest  Service 

26,272,125 

14,574,625 

572,500 

11,125,000 

(12) 

(13) 

Plant  Industry 

40,493 

40,493 

(13) 

(14) 

Public  Roads 

499,621,865 

491 ,000,000 

8,621,865 

(14) 

(15) 

Secretary's  OmcE 

470,000 

470,000 

(15) 

(16) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SCRVICC 

21,672,198 

19,172,198 

2,500,000 

(16) 

(17) 

lEATHCR  Bureau 

19,224 

19,224 

(17) 

(18) 

(IND  Erosion  Control 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

(18) 

(19) 

OENERAL   AOaiNliTRATIVC  EXPCNSES 

6,068,620 

6,068,620 

(19) 

(20) 

ADVISORY  COHttlTTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS 

17,128 

17,128 

(20) 

(21) 

ALLEY  OtELLHia  AUTHORITY 

190,194 

190,194 

(21) 

(22) 

U.   S.   CIVIL  SERVICE  COHUISSION 

120,000 

120,000 

(22) 

(23) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

8.847.944 

8.S8Z.944 

265.000 

(23) 

(24) 

AIR  COHHCRCE 

200,000 

200,000 

(24) 

(25) 

CENSUS 

8,231,948 

8,231,948 

(25) 

(26) 

Fisheries 

1W,996 

155,996 

(26) 

(27) 

|K9U(TRIAL  ECONOaieS 

100,000 

100,000 

(27) 

(28) 

LlOHTHOUSES 

20,000 

20,000 

(28) 

(2») 

Standarm 

75,000 

75,000 

(29) 

(30) 

aCHERAL  AOUlNISTRATIVt  CxKNtCa 

65,000 

65,000 

(30) 

(31) 

COORDINATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 

182,650 

182,650 

(31) 

(32) 

EHERQENCY  CONSERVATION  lORK 

605,332,251 

604,409,000 

188,501 

734,750 

(32) 

(33) 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

(33) 

(34) 

FEDERAL  EHERQENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

935,005,625 

10,490,625 

924,515,000 

(34) 

(35) 

U.   S.   EVPLOYEES*   COMPENSATION  COHilSSION 

17,210,000 

17,210,000 

(35) 

(36) 

QENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

(36) 

(37) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 
ALASKA  ROAD  COUUISSION 

114.877.160 
671,500 

103.722.932 
671,500 

3.921.728 

7.232.S0O 

(37) 

(38) 

(38) 

(39) 

BiTUNINOUS   COAL  CoinilSSIOH 

70,583 

70,583 

(39) 

(40) 

Off ICC  OF  Education 

1,860,328 

1,860,328 

(40) 

(41) 

Qeolooical  Survey 

104,913 

104,913 

(41) 

(42) 

Office  of  Insian  affairs 

1,894,250 

1,396,750 

15,000 

482,500 

(42) 

(43) 

National  Park  Service 

8,252,425 

1,502,425 

6,750,000 

(43) 

(44) 

Puerto  Rico  reconstruction  Adninistratisn 

33,777,380 

32,152,380 

1,625,000 

(44) 

(4S) 

Reclauation 

66,983,589 

65,520,000 

1,463,589 

(45) 

(46) 

St.  Elizabethw  hospital 

9,453 

9,453 

(46) 

(47) 

TdaPORARY   OOVERHMCNT   OF  VlRSIN    ISLANDS 

434,600 

434,600 

(47) 

(48) 

OENCRAL  Administrative  Expenses 

818,139 

818,139 

(48) 

K/    Based  upon  barrants  issued  by  Treasury. 

i/    Relief,  Rural  Rehabilitation,  Land  Purchase,  Euployccs*  Compensation  Fund    and  Rcvolvimi  Fund  for  Purchase  of  Materials  and  Supplies. 
C/    The  $4,679,473,143  available  for  allocation  on  June  30,  1936  iNCLuecs  the  $4,000,000,000  directly  appropriated  by  the  Emerqency 
Relief  appropriation  act  or  1935,  the  $500,000,000  authorized  to  bc  transferred  froh  unexpendco  balances  of  R.F.C.  funds,  and 

$179,473,143   OF   THE   $380,000,000   AUTHORIZED   TO   BE   TRANSFERRED   FROM  BALANCES    OF   PREVIOUS    APPROPRIATIONS.      AlTHOUSH   UNOBLIOATEM      ' 
BALANCES   FROM   PREVIOUS    APPROPRIATIONS    ARE   BEINO    TRANSFERRED   FOR   THE   PURPOSES    OF   THIS   ACT,    THE   AMOUNT   AVAILABLE   WILL  ME    LESS    THAN 
THE   $380,000,000   AUTHORIZED   TO  BE   TRANSFERRED,    LARGELY   BECAUSE    IT   SAS    NECESSARY    TO   USE    PART    OF   THESE    FUNDS,    OfllCINALLY    INTENDED 
FOR    TRANSFER   FOR   BRANTS   TO  STATES,    FOR   RELIEF   PURPOSES    PRIOR    TO   THE    PA8SAAE   OF   THE   EnEROENCY   RELIEF   APPROPRIATION   ACT   OF   1935. 


(Concluded  on  next  pare) 


TABLE       5     (ConcLUDCd) 

PRESIDENTIAL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  THE  iORKS  PROGRAM  BY  AOENCIES  A/ 

Throuon  June  30,   193(1 
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LINC 
NO. 


AaCNCY 


Total 

AULOCATIONg 


(1) 


HI 


Allocatco  for 
•ork  project! 
(3) 


Allocated  for 

aminibtrativc 

ExpENses 


12. 


Allocated  for 
Otmkr  Purposes  B/ 


JSL 


LiNC 
NO. 


(    1)     DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 


(  2 
1  3, 
(4 
(  S 
(  6 

(   7 


(   9 

(10 
(11 
(12 

(13 

(14 
(15 
(16 

(17 

(18 

(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 

(27 

(2S 
(29 
(30 
(31 

(32 
(33 
(34 


department  of  u60r 
u.  s.  euployment  service 
imuisration  and  naturalization  scrvice 
Secretary's  Officf 
General  Adiiini8trative  Expenses 

LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

national   EIOSENCY   COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES    COMMITTEe 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE   NAVY 
Yards  and  Docks 
General  Administrative  Expenses 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES  REORGANIZATION  ADMINISTRATION 

PUBLIC   fORKS    ADMINISTRATION 
HousiNQ  Division 
Non-Federal  Division 

RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

REVOLVING   FUND  FOR   PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  TREASURY 
U.  S,  Coast  Ouard 
Internal  Revenue 
Procurcuent  Division 
Public  Health  Service 
Secretary's  Office 
oeneral  amunigtrativt  Expense* 

VETERANS'   administration 
lAR   DEPARTMENT 

Corps  of  Enoineers 

Quartermaster  Corps 

General  aooinistrative  Expenses 

iorks  progress  administration 
National  Youth  Administration 
State  Iork  Prosrams 


857,309 


857,309 


(   1) 


12,482.814 

t       1,067,459 

11.415.355 

(2) 

11,803,401 

891,707 

10,911,694 

(   3) 

175,752 

175,752 

(  4) 

495,482 

495,482 

(   5) 

8,179 

8,179 

(   6) 

ZS1 ,500 

251,500 

(   7) 

1,696,959 

1,696,959 

(   8) 

982,764 

982,764 

(   9) 

17,051,176 

16,807,561 

243,615 

(10) 

17,016,416 

16,807,561 

208,855 

(11) 

34,760 

34,760 

(12) 

97,941 

97,941 

(13) 

447.664,338 

447,664,338 

(14) 

103,859,050 

103,859,050 

(15) 

343,805,288 

343,805,288 

(16) 

225,407,510 

35,000,000 

36,450,000 

♦153,957,510 

(17) 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

(18) 

15,975,160 

15,229,312 

745,848 

(19) 

39.249,320 

12.549.319 

26.700.001 

(20) 

4,850,950 

4,850,950 

(21) 

3,626,588 

3,626,588 

(22) 

543,584 

543,584 

(23) 

2,721,750 

2,721,750 

(24) 

806,447 

806,447 

(25) 

26,700,001 

26,700,001 

(26) 

1,238,350 

1,218,120 

20,230 

(27) 

144,226,600 

142.614.915 
128,023,531 

1.125.835 

4K, 
485 

■  850 
,850 

(28) 

129,284,381 

775,000 

(29) 

14,722,765 

14,591,384 

131,381 

(30) 

219,454 

219,454 

(31) 

1.462.086.246 

1.390.686.246 

71.400.000 

(32) 

43,831,266 

42,331,268 

1,500,000 

(33) 

1,418,254,978 

1,348,354,978 

69,900,000 

(34) 

^    Based  upon  iarrants  issued  by  Treasury. 

8/    RELIEF,  Rural  Rehabilitation,  Land  Purchase,  Cmployees'  Compensation  Fund,  and  Revolvinq  Fund  for  Purchase  of  Materials  and  Supplies. 
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TABIC       6 
PtieSIDENTIM.    ALLOCATIONS  AND  EKPLOTtCNT    ON   lOfilC    PROJECTS   BY  AGENCIES 
Eno  or  JuMC  1936 


AaCNCY 


LINE 
No. 


pRcaiocNTiAL  Allocatioms  rofi  Itxgc  Projects  a/ 
Tmiouon  June  30,    1936 

(EXCtUDIIM  AallKigTNATIVE  EXPOHE«) 
PCRCCNT 

Anount  or  Total 


EaPLOvitENT  ON  cone  Pnoject* 
DuRim  KEK  Cndino  June  27,   1936 

(EXCLUOINa    AamwiOTKATIVE   E«PtOTEE») 

NUMBOI    or  PCRCCNT  LiNC 

PEweoNg or  Total No. 


JJI 


All 


J3L 


-LSL 


iSL 


(    I)  BRAND    TOTAL 

(    2)  WORKS   PROGRESS  AOHINISTRATION 

(   3)  EMERQCNCY   CONSERVATION  lORK 

(  4]  OTHER  AQEICIES 

(    5)  OCPARrnENT    or   Ami  CULTURE 

(  6)  Chtoholooy  ano  Plant  Quarmtine 

(  7)  forest  service 

(  e)  Public  Roads 

(  9)  Soil  Conservation  SOivicC 

( 10)  Other 

(11)  Alley  Onellini:  Authority 

(12)  Ocparthent  or  Comnerce 

(13)  Census 

( 14)  Other 

( 15)  Ocrarticnt  or  mt    Interior 

(16)  Puerto  Rico  reconstruction  Aohinistratioh 

(17)  reclamaticm 

(18)  OTWR 

( 19 )  OcpiR  tuent  or  Labor 

(20)  Library  or  Conoresb 

(21)  oepartdcnt  or  tic  Havv 

(22)  Yards  and  Docks 

(23)  Public  iorxs  Aohiristration 

(24)  HcusiNS  Division 

(25)  NoN-fCDCRAL  Division 

(26)  Resettlement  Aohini strati on 

(27)  Rural  Clectripi  cation  Aohini  stray  ion 

(2S)  Oepartwnt  of  tic  Treasury 

(29)  internal  revenue 

(30)  Public  health  Service 

(31)  OthO) 

(32)  VETER^iNS'  Administration 

(33)  fAR  Oepartmnt 

(34)  Corps  or  Enqinecrs 

(35)  Quartermaster  Ccmp* 


t3, 319,961, 834 

100.00 

1,390,666,246 

41.89 

604,409,000 

18.20 

1,324,  886,  »8 

39.91 

539.987.994 

16.26 

13,770,098 

14,574,625 

491,000,000 

19,172,198 

1,471,073 

0.42 
0.44 
14.79 
0.57 
0.04 

190,  194 


0.01 


8.582.944 
8,231,948 

0.26 
0.25 

350,996 

0.01 

103.722,932 
32,152,380 

hJ2. 
0.97 

65,520,000 

1.97 

6,050,552 

0.18 

1,067,469 

0.03 

251,900 

0.01 

16,807,561 

0.51 

447.664.338 

13.48 

103,859,050 

3.13 

343,805,288 

10.35 

35,000,000 

I.OS 

15.229,312 

0.46 

12.549.319 

0.38 

3,626,588 

O.ll 

2,721,750 

0.08 

6,200,981 

0.19 

1,218,120 

0.04 

142.614.915 
128,023,531 

3.86 

14,591,384 

0.44 

3,303, 5» 


255,898 

68.29 

(   2) 

381^140 

11.54 

(  3) 

666,521 

20.17 

(   4) 

304,339 

9j2} 

(   5) 

23,184 

0,76 

(   6) 

16,122 

0.49 

(   7) 

233,512  B/ 

7.07 

(   8) 

26,897 

0.81 

(   9) 

2,623 

0.08 

(10) 

1,094 

49.712 
38,962 
10,790 


s/ 


8,303 
8,045 

0^ 
0.24 

('2) 
(13) 

258 

0.01 

{>*) 

51,350 
35,789 

1.08 

{'5) 
(16) 

8,724 

0.26 

(17) 

6,837 

0.21 

(le) 

936 

0.03 

(19) 

226 

0.01 

(») 
(21) 

10,099 

0.31 

(22) 

iMfZafs 

hSS. 

0.20 

(23) 

6,711 

(24) 

161,515 

4.89 

(25) 

65,250  0/ 

1.98 

(26) 

289 

0.01 

(27) 

«.,«82 
3,417 

0.20 
0.10 

(28) 
(29) 

798 

o.oe 

(30) 

2,467 

0.08 

(31) 

0.03 

1.50 
I. 18 
0.32 


II) 


32) 

33) 
34) 
35) 


^/  Based  upon  varrants  isei«d  sy  Treasury. 

e/  EkPLOYHEMT    during    the    reck    ENDINO    Jute    20|    DATA 

C/  LESS   THAN  0,005  percent. 

0/  Docs  rot  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases. 


FOR    THE   RCCK    ending    JUC    27   ARE    NOT    YET    AVAILABLE. 
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TABLE     7 
mCSIOENTUL  AUOCATIOrS  TO  IPA  BY  ACT   LIMITATIONS  AND  BY  STATES    jj/ 
ThrouOh  June  30,   1936 


= 

Assistance  For 

Items  Not  Incluocd 

Link                    Statc 

Total 

Educational, 

LOANS    OR   0 RANTS 

Sanitation,  Etc. 

In  Specific 

Line 

Mo. 

Etc..     Persons 

TO  STATES.  Etc. 

Limitations 

No. 

(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(    1)                         TOTAL 

$1,462,086,246 

$64,726,206 

$1,272,482,503 

$22,012,527 

$82,864,930 

(  1) 

(  2 

AUkBAlU 

16,393,408 

14,500 

15,454,000 

792,«00 

132,308 

(  2) 

(   3 

Arizona 

5,009,800 

600 

4,564,000 

425,000 

(  3) 

(    4 

Arkansas 

12,072,169 

2,700 

11,092,137 

977,332 

(  4) 

(   5 

California 

71,126,544 

163,727 

69,860,000 

137,940 

964,877 

(   5) 

(   6 

Colorado 

16,558,531 

18,673 

16,301,000 

163,858 

55,000 

(  6) 

(    7 

Connect  icin^ 

14,627,941 

7,636 

14,403,000 

217,305 

(   7) 

(   8 

OELAIARE 

1,482,600 

500 

1,317,000 

105,100 

(   8) 

{  9 

District  of  Columbia 

4,490,000 

10,000 

4,266,634 

213,366 

(   9) 

(10 

Florida 

13,041,200 

11,204,000 

1,328,200 

309,000 

(10) 

(11 

StOfiOIA 

16,783,151 

70,500 

15,663,000 

902,244 

147,407 

(11) 

(12 

Idaho 

4,700,025 

225 

4,413,000 

119,800 

167,000 

(12) 

(13 

Illinois 

86,356,000 

48,000 

85,737,500 

392,000 

177,500 

(13) 

(14 

Indiana 

41,709,039 

75,312 

40,495,000 

886,700 

250,027 

(14) 

(15 

|0*A 

11,733,394 

1,000 

11,617,000 

96,550 

18,644 

(15) 

(16 

Kansas 

15,241,100 

1,400 

14,925,000 

29,700 

285,000 

(16) 

(17 

Kcntucky 

14,771,839 

1,700 

14,237,000 

507,119 

26,0Z0 

(17) 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

17,025,436 

6,376 

16,099,000 

253,260 

664,800 

(IB) 

(19 

Maine 

4,670,000 

4,104,300 

565,700 

(19) 

(20 

Maryland 

10,466,900 

SOO 

9,851,500 

456,100 

158,500 

(20) 

(21 

Haesacnusctts 

52,029,475 

4,900 

51,215,000 

609,575 

(21) 

(22 

MlCHISAN 

46,148,488 

366,288 

45,266,000 

494,200 

(22) 

(23 

Minnesota 

30,194,523 

23,000 

29,527,000 

581,400 

63,123 

(23) 

(24 

MISSISSIPPI 

10,454,636 

10,059,000 

348,836 

47,000 

(24) 

(25 

MISSOURI 

32,169,861 

18,000 

31,126,000 

724,700 

299,161 

(25) 

(26 

Montana 

7,607,563 

6,555,000 

722,700 

329,663 

(26) 

(27 

NEBRASKA 

9,108,000 

1,000 

8,765,000 

320,800 

21,200 

(27) 

(28 

NEVADA 

1,250,000 

1,052,550 

197,450 

(28) 

(29 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

3,223,600 

7,000 

3,027,000 

189,600 

(29) 

(30 

NEW  Jersey 

46,722,912 

3,600 

46,539,660 

179,632 

(30) 

(31 

New  Mexico 

5,003,330 

4,598,625 

172,330 

232,375 

(31) 

(32 

Nn  York  Citt 

202,631,101 

5,892,372 

194,035,374 

2,703,355 

(32) 

(33 

New   YORK  STATE    ( ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

59,253,600 

56,021,000 

1,083,800 

149,000 

(33) 

(34 

North  Carolina 

10,666,497 

9,960,470 

690,497 

15,530 

(34) 

(35 

North  Dakota 

5,012,700 

600 

4,564,000 

431,100 

17,000 

(35) 

(36 

Ohio 

68,655,698 

151,979 

87,842,000 

631,400 

30,319 

(36) 

(37 

Oklahoua 

22,635,224 

22,210,000 

515,224 

110,000 

(37) 

(38 

Oregon 

8,996,600 

6,322,298 

426,600 

247,702 

(36) 

(39 

Pennsylvania 

132,805,212 

122,506 

130,568,000 

1,016,800 

1,187,906 

(39) 

(40 

Rhode   Island 

6,539,500 

6,130,000 

409,500 

(40) 

(41 

South  Carol  iu 

6,864,650 

7,723,000 

1,103,650 

36,000 

(41) 

(42 

South  Dakota 

5,807,780 

800 

5,271,706 

395,960 

139,292 

(42) 

(43 

Temcssee 

14,271,646 

1,960 

13,165,000 

1,079,686 

25,000 

(43) 

(44 

Texas 

30,321,401 

34,500 

30,083,001 

196,900 

7,000 

(44) 

(45 

UTAH 

6,469,483 

5,978,000 

114,483 

377,000 

(45) 

(46 

VERMONT 

1,832,000 

1,630,350 

1,650 

(46) 

(47 

V|R« INIA 

10,320,604 

9,475,950 

820,984 

23,670 

(47) 

(48 

IASHINQTON 

16,588,711 

17,000 

16,362,000 

182,986 

26,723 

(48) 

(49 

lEST    ViRatNIA 

19,716,200 

1,600 

19,594,000 

120,600 

(49) 

(50 

IISCONSIN 

31,561,747 

2,000 

30,640,470 

869,457 

49,820 

(50) 

(51) 

lYOHINO 

2,577,553 

2,260,816 

154,800 

141,935 

(51) 

(52 

NOT    ALLOCATED   TO  STATES 

82,696,470 

77,648,332    8/ 

5,048,138    C/ 

(52) 

(53 

Adhinutrative 

71,400,000 

71,400,000 

(53) 

V 

8/ 


y 


Based  upon  warrants  issued  by  Treasury. 

National  Youth  Administration,  $42,331,268;  Art,  Music,  Theatre  and  iritcrs'  Proorah,  $22,115,217; 

Assistance  to  Educational,  Prctessional  wd  Clerical  Persons,  $6,624,676;  and  Statistical  Research 

Program,  $6,576,971. 

Art,  Music,   Theatre  and  writers'  Program,  $2,000,000;  State  Plannino  Boards,  $963,068;  and 

undistributed  portion  of  funds  for  Emergency  Flood  Relief,  $2,065,070. 
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TABLE      e 

STATUS  or  ruNos  AcconoiNe  to  omanization  units 

TmrOMM  JUIC  90,    l9Sa 


AacNCv 

allocations    ST 
THE    Pun  1  DENT 

(lAMiANTs  Arniovto) 

OaLIUTIOM 

CxKnoiTifm 

NO. 

Aitown 

KMCNT  or 
Allooatiom 

AMUNT 

PoccNT  or 

ALLOCATIOM 

Ll« 

NO. 

(f) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(') 

(6) 

(    I)  WANO  TOTAL 

(  t)     DCPAftTNCNT  OF  AQRICULTURE 

(    I J  AaRICVLTUIAL  CMItlCCRINC 

(  4)  ANIMAL  laoueTDv 

(    5)  BIOCOOICAL   SURVCV 

(    •)  OAIKY     iKOUSTrtV 

(  7>  EMreaoLoav  *ho  Plant  Quaramtihc 

(  8)  ExTcmiON  SCRvici 

(  9)  Foiifrr  Sijtvict 

(lOJ  Plant   Inowtkt 

(II)  Public  Road*    a/ 

(It)  Soil  CONtotvuTion  scRviec 

(IS)  MUTHCR    euiCAU 

(14)  Bind  EBoeioN  Contml 

(15)  aCMCKAL  AaaiNIATSATIve  ExPCHtCS 


(IB)  ADVISORY   COWITTCC   ON   ALLOTNCNTS 

(17)  ALLEY   OIELLINO   AUTHORITY 

(IB)  U.   «.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMISSION 

(19)  OCPARTMENT   OF  COtKERCE 

(20)  CtMIU* 

«i)       Fioain 

(tZ)        itnuoTniAi.  EcoMoaico 

(S)  UtMTMOWC* 

(24)  STAMDAMa* 

(25)  BEMRAL  AOMINKTItATIVC  ExPCNOn      »/ 

(2«)  COOftOmATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   COOPERATION 


*4,««S,  190,883 

SW.577.3M 

7,151 

1,046,000 

««0,730 

3,000 

IS,  769,198 

4,0«6 

24,973,500 

40,403 

«9,«Z  1,665 

18,606, I  16 

17,554 

2,000,000 

9,827,710 

17,128 

IM,I94 

120,000 

8.847.944 

8,231,948 

155,996 

100,000 

t»,0m 

7S,0M 

a»5,eao 


40,000 


(27)  ENERSENCY  CONSERVATION  tORK  605,932,251 

(28)  U.  S.   EMPLOYEES*  COUPENSATION  CONNISSION        17,210,000 


(29)      FARM  CflEDIT  AONINISTRATION 


35,000,000 


(30)     FEDERAL  EHERBENCY  RELIEF  AOHINIETRATION  C/B35,005,629 


(31)  8EICRAL  ACCOUNTINS  OFFICE 

(32)  DEPARTMENT   OF    INTERIOR 

(33)  Alaska  Roao  CoMiissioa 

(34)  All  Ancrican  Canal 

(35)  BiTwiiNOus  Coal  Coiaiiuion 
;.>o)  Orrict  or  Education 

(37)  acOLOSICAL  SuavTY 

(38)  Offici  or  Indian  Atfaim 

(39)  National  Park  Sovicc 

(40)  PuoiTO  Rico  rcconbtkuct i on  Asiiin. 

(41)  RCCLANATION 

(42)  ST.    ELItABETH*  HOSPITAL 

(49)  TCHPORARY   GOVCRMCHT    OF   VIRSIN    ISLANDS 

(44)  aCNOIAL   AeMINISTBATIVt   ExPCNSCS 


5,000,000 

1 14.477. 180 

671,900 

11,500,000 

70,989 

1,860,928 

104,913 

1,879,250 

8,252,425 

*3,377,98e 

94,020,000 

9,459 

434,600 

2,296,728 


44,240,875,094 


489.898.002 


9i.a 


7,190 

100.0 

924,089 

88.3 

365,232 

95.3 

2,990 

90.7 

11,823,687 

92.8 

4,056 

99.8 

23,965,582 

93.8 

99,825 

98.4 

997,470,948 

79.8 

16,474,991 

88.5 

12,164 

89.9 

1,950,000 

97.5 

7,457,888 

75.9 

17,128 

100.0 

96,401 

29.7 

119,211 

99.S 

7.588.989 

S9tS 

7,194,712 

120,318 

43,288 

19,042 

92,880 

239,007 

94,001 

805,049,299 

1,792,938 

12,294,061 

991,945,194 

9,683,998 

94.998.778 

821,900 

7,548,709 

99,978 

974,997 

24.189 

1,039,245 

29,396 

9,207,098 

94,265,878 

9,99« 

217,911 

1,411,799 


86.7 
77.1 

tea 

41.9 
9«.S 

8S.0 

99.9 

10.4 

M.9 

99,7 

8t.7 

48.0 
90.8 

8%a 

7S.8 
30.0 
23.  t 
9S.I 
0.4 
27.8 
83.4 
99.4 
99.0 
81.5 


$3,424,584,918 

177.069.628 

7,019 

^6,968 

332,273 

2,990 

10,685,335 

4,014 

14,510,886 

99,187 

127,508,  146 

14,715,614 

11,660 

1,950,009 

6,962,117 

17,128 

8,471 

107,684 

6.571.019 

6,186,483 

99,395 

38,793 

18,253 

21,518 

208,977 

32,838 

541,034,556 


1,712,777 

12,204,081 

929,721,347 

2,983,972 


24.556.J89 

561,999 

1,384,234 

48,699 

418,312 

12,349 

576, 188 

12,499 

6,452,538 

13,697,999 

9,996 

121,648 

1,261,691 


73.4 

31.1 
98.2 
70.4 
90.3 
99.7 
83.7 
98.7 
98.1 
96.8 
29.5 
79.1 
66.5 
97.5 
66.8 

100.0 


89.7 

2SS. 

75.2 
63.8 
38.8 

91.3 
28.7 
78.8 

as.) 

89.4 
18.0 
34.9 
99.4 

39.7 

21.9 
B9.6 

12.0 
89.0 
22.9 
11.8 
98,7 
0.2 
19.3 
25.4 
99.4 
28.0 
54.9 


(    I) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  8) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(II) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(S2) 
(33) 
(34) 
(39) 
(38) 
(97) 
(98) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 


(CONCLUOCD    ON   NCXr    RASC) 


T  *    B  L   E     8   (CONCIUOEO) 

STATUS  or   FIMOS  ACCOROINO   TO   OOOANIZAT ION   UNITS 

Tnrouoh  Jimc  30,   1(36 
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AOCNCV 

•LLOCtTIONS    Br 

TH(    PRCSIDCNT 

(f««)ANT8    AmvOVCO) 

Obli  :»t  IMS 

txPiMoiruRca 

LinC 
NO. 

PcRCCNT  or 

AlMlWT                    ALLOCATIONS 

Amount 

PCRCCNT  or    LiNC 
ALLOCATI  ma  No. 

\>) 

(2) 

(3)                          {*) 

el 

(6) 

(1)  OCPARTyENT    or   JUSTICE 

(2)  DEPAHTME^.I   0"  LABOR 

(3)  U.    S.    CaPLOWENT    SCRVICC 

(4)  IwiauTiON  iNo  Naturalization  Scrvicc 

(5)  SfCdCTAKY't    Orricc 

(6)  0O4OIAL  ADMi"4isnur ive  ExPCMees 

(7)  LIBRARY  OF    C,    GRCSS 

(8)  NATION'L    EVOtSOICV  COUNCIL 

(9)  NAT ICNAL   RESOURCES  COUVITTEE 


t        857,309 


(to 

(M 
(12 

(13 

(14 
(15 
(16 

in 
(le 

(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 

(26 

(27 
(28: 
(29 
(30 

(31 
(32 
(33 


DEPARTUENT    OP   THE  NAVY 
varos  and  OocKa 

aCNCRAL    AMUMSTIIATIve    ExPCNBCS 

PRISON    INCUSTRIES  REORSAN IZAT ION   AOUINISTRAT ION 

PUBLIC  ICRKS   ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING    OIVI6ION 
NOn-^EOCRAL    DIVISICM 

RESETTLEllEMT   AOtllMSTRAT  ION 

REVOLVING   ntia  FOR    PLRCHASE  Or 
MATERIALS    AND  SUPPLIES 

RURAL   aECTRiri:UIW  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT   Or    THE   TRUSURY 
U.  S,   Coast  Quard 

iNTrRNAL    RrVCNUC 
PrOCLRCUOMT    DIVISION 

Public  Hcalth  service 

general  aouinistrat ivc  expemses 

VETERANS'    AOillNISTRATKM 

tAR   DEPARTMENT 
CORPi  or  E>«aiNEEn 

OuARTERUASTCn    CORPS 

GENERAL    AOKINICTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

tORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
lORK  Projects 

GENERAL    AOUIN  rSTRATtVE    EXPENSES 


12.482.814 

11,803,401 

175,752 

286,350 

217,311 

251,500 

1 ,596,959 

982,764 

16.801.176 

16,567,561 

243,615 

97,941 

446.751.610 
102,093,050 
344,668,560 

226,175,000 

3,000,000 
15,905,312 

39.249.320 

4,950,950 

4,433,035 

543,564 

2,721,750 

26,700,001 

1,236,350 

144.230.165 

128,512,966 

14,591,384 

1,125,835 

1.467.721.958 

1,397,821,958 

69,900,000 


t       672,164 

78.4 

11.109.387 

SS>2 

10,781,117 

91.3 

130,376 

74.2 

47,171 

16.5 

130,723 

69.4 

224,542 

89.3 

1,515,734 

04.9 

858,573 

87.4 

16,055.686 

95.6 

15,839,937 

95.7 

215,749 

ee.6 

70,044 


71.5 


373.399,356 

83.6 

32,083,304 

31.4 

341,316,05? 

99.0 

160,194.704 

79.7 

2,470,451    0/ 

62.3 

9,019,969 

56.7 

34.067.623 

86.8 

3,l7e,6''8 

65.5 

4,171,249 

94.  1 

235,406 

43.3 

2,492,359 

91.6 

23,969,929 

69.8 

1,019,966 

82.4 

140.026.395 

97^1 

125,359,229 

97.5 

13,667,232 

93.7 

999,934 

88.8 

1.404.904.236 

95.7 

1,336,796,739 

95.6 

68,107,497 

97.4 

I      683,762 


(1) 


10,748,554 
116,731 
46,2«B 
148.562 

88.6 
91.1 
66.4 
16.2 
68.4 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

189,304 

75.3 

(7) 

1,458.668 

91.3 

(B) 

729,202 

74.2 

(9) 

15. 100. lie 

14,885,122 
2I4.9»» 

89,9 
89.9 
88.3 

(10 
(11 

(12 

63,644 

65.0 

(13 

133.255.148 

19,626,725 

113,626,423 

29.8 
19.2 

33. fl 

(14 

(15 
(16 

134.518/38 

59.5 

(17 

2,470,451 

82.3 

(18 

1,455,218 

9.1 

(19 

30.053.475 

1 ,446,603 

3,915,380 

224,863 

2,4  12,321 

22,054,288 

76.6 
29.6 
88.3 
41.4 
88.6 
82.6 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 

923,813 

74.6 

(26 

90,817,206 

78,814,696 

11,023,106 

979,406 

63.0 
61.3 
75.5 
87.0 

(27 
(26 
(29 
(30 

1.306.802.580 

1,242,206,045 

63,596,535 

69,0 
88.9 
91.0 

(31 
(32 
(33 

SOURCE:       U.     S.     TREASURY    DEPARTMENT   REPORT    O*    STATUS    OF    FIMDS    PROVIDED    IN    T»<    CmCRQENCV    RCLIET    APPROPRIATION    ACT   Of     1935,    AS    OT    JlME   30,     1936. 

A/    INCLUOCS    STATUTORY   ALLOCATION    OF    $100,000,000    PROVIDES    IN    AORICULTUSC    APPROPRIATION    ACT    OF     1936. 
t/    INCLUCES    S200,000   rOR    TIC    BUREAU   OF    AIR    COHMERCE. 

c/  Includes  administrative  cipcnscs  only  in  States  and  Territories  shere  Aelief  sas  administered  directly  sy  Federal  AatNcics. 

g/  FlaURE    IS    NOT     INCLUBEO    IN    ORAND    TOTAL. 

SORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS   REPORT,    JW.Y    15,    1936 
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TABLE      9 
STATUS   OF    ruNOS   ACCORDING   TO    STATES 
ThROUCH   JunC   30,    1936 


line: 
NO. 


STATt 


ALLOCATIONS    BY 

J»e    PRE6I0ENT 

(WARRANTS    APPROVCO)^ 


08LIOATIOKE 


EX PENDI TORES 


LIME 
NO. 


JJI. 


JlL 


JlL 


(") 


( 1 

Total  Available  for  presidential  Allocation 

♦4,679,473,143   A/ 

(    1) 

(    2 

1       UNALLOCATED    8Y    THE    PRESIDENT 

23,436,994 

(  2) 

(    3 

Total  Allocations  by  the  presicent 

4,656,036,149 

(   3) 

(   * 

WARRANTS    PENDINC    APPROVAL    (nET    RESCISSIONS) 

12,123,734 

(    4) 

(    5 

)                        TOTAL 

$4,668,159,  683 

$4,249,875,094 

♦3,424,564,516 

(   5) 

(    6 

Alabama 

68,079,205 

62,491,627 

46,877,530 

(   6) 

(   7 

\     Arizona 

42,052,917 

36,764,206 

30,218,058 

(   7) 

{  e 

1     Arkansas 

61,581,017 

56,920,746 

46,600,332 

(   8) 

(    9 

CALIFORNIA 

269,719,416 

252,246,173 

203,1^2,900 

(   9) 

(10 

COLORADO 

62,415,484 

58,066,612 

49,666,876 

(10) 

(11 

CONNECTICUT 

42,610,570 

37,930,4<16 

31,599,208 

(11) 

(12 

Delaware 

7,431,054 

6,504,087 

4,522,800 

(12) 

(13 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

70,971,024 

61,481,301 

53,721,019 

(13) 

(14 

FLORIDA 

62,862,829 

58,729,537 

43,818,313 

(14) 

(15 

GEORGIA 

73,150,427 

60,972,019 

51,606,613 

(15) 

(16 

IDAHO 

35,142,339 

33,086,254 

27,051,963 

(16) 

(17 

ILLINOIS 

254,410,135 

23'5,692,138 

191,225,532 

(17) 

(ie 

INDIANA 

92,540,287 

90,708,637 

72,153,159 

(18) 

(19 

IOWA 

49,620,156 

46,398,783 

32,837,317 

(19) 

(20 

KANSAS 

58,319,797 

56,796.129 

44,279,765 

(20) 

(21 

KENTUCKY 

62,269,604 

55,069,456 

44,471,482 

(21) 

(22 

LOUISIANA 

57,067,301 

53,961,307 

44,738,496 

(22) 

(23 

MAINE 

28,743,318 

26,705,566 

22,102,298 

(23) 

(24 

MARYLAND 

53,770,695 

48,761,836 

32,111,885 

(2'» 

(25 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1»,  186,  026 

146,485,017 

127,525,799 

(25) 

(26 

Ml  CHI  CAN 

144,051,690 

135,111,123 

109,221,045 

(26) 

(27 

MINNESOTA 

102,964,777 

95,398,623 

80,230,158 

(27) 

(28 

MI8EISSIFPI 

67,264,929 

62,086,584 

37,500,662 

(28) 

(29 

MISSOURI 

106,772,382 

97,339,687 

77,734,116 

(29) 

(30 

Montana 

57,513,200 

54,943,552 

42,778,849 

(30) 

(31 

NEBRASKA 

54,406,258 

50,129,602 

34,900,067 

(31) 

(32 

NEVADA 

13,785,869 

12,938,566 

9,635,214 

(32) 

(33 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

15,499,874 

14,174,257 

11,247,454 

(33) 

(34 

NEW    JERSEY 

120,826,711 

112,699,785 

93,969,133 

(34) 

(35 

NEW    MEXICO 

40,386,370 

38.824,601 

31,288,462 

(35) 

(36 

fJEW    YORK 

577,213,189 

551,261,361 

466,951,753 

(36) 

(37 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

64,844,940 

58,553,407 

47,425,698 

(37) 

(38 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

34,184,221 

30,925,619 

23,259,822 

(38) 

(39 

OHIO 

232,115,370 

214,303,019 

178,777, l-ie 

(39) 

(40 

OKLAHOMA 

61,189,828 

74,140,626 

61,286,248 

(40) 

(♦1 

Oregon 

46,726,300 

44,276,635 

33,849,630 

(41) 

(12 

Pennsylvania 

336,438,263 

317,052,957 

277,742,508 

(42) 

("3 

Rhode   Island 

17,585,203 

17,133,378 

11,533,681 

(43) 

(44 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

49,590,347 

44,331,868 

35,868,979 

(44) 

(45 

SOUTH  Dakota 

35,550,550 

30,949,847 

25,347,154 

(45' 

(46 

Tennessee 

71,942,730 

58,880,211 

48,574,533 

(46) 

(47 

Texas 

169,579,153 

159,712,807 

115,596,800 

(47) 

(48 

UTA.H 

30,087,443 

28,288,410 

24,018,396 

(48) 

(49] 

VERMONT 

16,894,889 

16,379,266 

13,777,569 

(49) 

(50 

VIRGINIA 

62,-'67,279 

58,199,648 

46,829,906 

(50) 

(51 

WASHINGTON 

89,531,280 

85,009,881 

64,942,820 

(51) 

(52) 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

65,251,326 

61,007,342 

50,293,361 

(52) 

(53) 

Wl SCONSIN 

112,639,198 

106,796,411 

84,295,358 

(53) 

(54 

WYOMING 

25,770,748 

23,290,006 

13,148,427 

(54) 

(55) 

Alaska 

4,739,632 

4,658,207 

3,960,994 

(55) 

(56 

HAWAII 

9,116,367 

8,498,551 

5,960,777 

(56) 

(57) 

PANAMA  Canal  Zone 

700,000 

404,227 

242,824 

(57) 

(58 

Puerto  rico 

50,733,304 

25,960,427 

22,431,093 

(58) 

(59) 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

1,252,325 

845,473 

607,380 

(59) 

(60)       NOT    ALLOCATED     10    SPECIFIC    STATES 


144,300,116 


66,577,111 


38,935,130 


(60) 


Source:     U.S.   Treasury  department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided   in  Imeroency  relief  appropriation  act  of  1935,a8  of  June  30,  1936. 

A/     The  Emergency   Relief  Appropriation  act  or  1935  provides   the  specific  amount  of  $4,000,000,000  and  permits,    in  addition,    the  use  of 

UNEXPENDED    BALANCES    NOT    IN    EXCESS    OF    $880,000,000    FROM    PRIOR    EMEHOENCY    APPROPRIATIONS.       TO    DATE    THE    PRESIDENT    HAS    TRANSFERRED 
1^1^:°?°-"°"    "I?"''.""''    "'-*'"^"    <"■     ™f    RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION    AND    $179,473,143    FROM    OTl.ER    APPROPRIATIONS     TO 

WORKS   PfiOQRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,    July    15,    l»36 


THE  WORKS  Program  account. 


T   «  B  L  F     10 

NUMBER   or   CASES    »N0   TOTAL    PERSONS   RECEIVING   GENERAL   RELIEF   FROM   PUBLIC   FUNDS 
AND    PERCENT   OF    POPULATION   RECEIVIN1   RELIEF,    BY   STATES    «/ 

FIRST  Quarter  1936 
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LINI 

STATE 

Number  of  Cases 

Receiving 

General  Relief 

Total  persons 

Receiving  General  Relief 

Percent  or 

State  Population  b/line 

NO. 

JANUARY 

February 

March 

January 

February                  March 

January 

Februarv 

M«RCH      NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(»1                          {->) 

(•) 

(9) 

(10) 

„^^_ 

(    1 

ARIZONA 

4,800 

4,150 

4,183 

14,210 

11,997                      11,726 

3.7 

3.1 

3.0     ( 

1) 

(  2 

CALIFORNIA 

121,401 

89,351 

67,745 

376,117 

273,159                    199,597 

6.7 

4.8 

3.5     ( 

2) 

(    3 

CONNECIIIUT 

22,199  C/ 

26,304 

26,254 

90,121    C/ 

95,392                        94,634 

5.2   C/ 

5.6 

5.5     ( 

3) 

(   4 

3eLA«ARC 

2,244 

2,479 

2,493 

8,404 

8,598                          9,404 

3.3 

3.4 

3.7     ( 

4) 

(  5 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUUBIA 

9,865 

10,244 

9,157 

27,370 

30,326                        26,280 

4.6 

5.1 

4.4     ( 

5) 

(   6 

I3AH0 

7,264 

6,998 

4,307 

19,881 

18,152                        12,570 

4.2 

3.8 

2.6     ( 

6) 

(   7 

ILLINOIS 

195,149 

190,431 

174,357 

613,249 

605,289                      534,808 

7.8 

7.7 

6.8     1 

7) 

(  s 

Indiana 

54,973 

54,569 

48,327 

180,724 

180,015                    155,269 

5.3 

5.2 

4.5     ( 

8) 

(   9 

|0«A 

33,606 

30,201 

24,981 

141,138 

127,910                      106,604 

5.6 

5.0 

4.2     ( 

9) 

(10 

Kansas 

24,743 

26,386 

23,509 

77,996 

82,788                        72,241 

4.2 

4.5 

3.9 

10) 

(fl 

KENTUCKY 

27,563 

28,049 

18,005 

100,260 

102,960                      51,248 

3.5 

3.6 

1.8     ( 

11) 

(12 

Maine 

15,157 

15,022 

15,033 

57,684 

57,832                      58,812 

6.3 

6.Q 

7.0     ( 

12) 

(13 

MARYLAND 

19,761 

12,792 

11,480 

74,292 

47,922                        43,103 

4.5 

2.9 

2.6 

13) 

(14 

UlCHIOAN 

79,130 

84,026 

84,799 

258,619 

285,569                    286,936 

5.5 

6.1 

6.2 

14) 

(15 

MISSISSIPPI 

14,431 

5,095 

1,945 

47,862 

13,259                        4,386 

2.4 

0.7 

0.2 

15) 

(le 

MISSOURI 

65,954 

65,145 

58,204 

213,391 

210,796                      185,878 

5.5 

5.4 

4.8 

16) 

(17 

NEVADA 

727 

994 

868 

1,400 

1,908                           1,512 

1.4 

1.9 

1.5 

17) 

(>e 

^Xt    JERSEY 

84,709 

85,455 

83,851 

269,890 

271,096                      264,741 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

IB) 

(19 

NEW    IKXICO 

5,326 

5,544 

6,184 

13,492 

14,C»4t:                        17,172 

3.4 

3.7 

4.3 

(19) 

(20 

net  York 

339,422 

346,906 

354,566 

1,108,392 

1,125,492                  1,151,141 

8.6 

8.7 

8.9 

20) 

(21 

North  Dakota 

12,196 

14,450 

12,266 

47,462 

55,041                        47,130 

6.6 

8.0 

6.7 

21) 

(22 

Ohio 

141,743 

138,346 

133,809 

465,457 

453,689                     435,011 

6.9 

6.8 

6.5 

22) 

(23 

Oregon  o/ 
pennsylvania 

13,411 

12,927 

12,161 

39,135 

36,041                         33,691 

3.9 

3.6 

3.3 

23) 

(24 

261,670 

231,415 

220,513 

900,446 

706,479                      741 ,055 

8.9 

7.8 

7.4 

(24) 

(25 
(26 
(26 

Rhode    island 

8,007 

7,802 

7,947 

35,934 

34,044                        34,046 

5.3 

5.0 

S.O 

(25) 

SOUTH  Carolina 

3,356 

3,633 

3,546 

11,079 

8,983                         6,956 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

26) 

(27 

South  Dakota 

8,885 

11,408 

10,390 

30,177 

40,000                        35,776 

4.5 

5.9 

5.3 

(27) 

(28 

TENNESSEE 

14,7^5 

15,274 

13,030 

62,614 

65,846                        55,183 

2.2 

2.3 

1.9 

(28) 

(29 

TEXAS   E/ 

37,062 

37,352 

37,474 

89,861 

90,459                      90,326 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

(29) 

(30 

UTAH 

8,397 

7,927 

4,373 

23,838 

22,066                      12,596 

4,6 

4.3 

2.4 

(30) 

(31 

VERMONT 

3,034 

2,967 

2,828 

14,222 

13,960                       13,345 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

(31) 

(32 

Washinoton 

31,530 

24,575 

20,775 

95,817 

74,113                        61,269 

5.9 

4.5 

3.6 

(32) 

(33 

tEST    VIRGINIA 

38,398 

32,036 

28,402 

141,648 

114,393                      101,298 

7.0 

6.3 

5.6 

(33) 

(34 

WISCONSIN 

57,136 

55,112 

51,688 

198,975 

195,816                      183,070 

6.8 

6.7 

6.3 

(34) 

(35 

fYOUING 

2.?92 

3.427 

2,238 

6.602 

7.802                        4,116 

2.0 

3.4 

1.6 

(35) 

(36 

TOTAL    REPORTED    FOR    35   STATES 

1,770,946                 1 

,689,592 

1,581,688 

5,857,799 

5,565,570                5,142,930 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

(36) 

(37 

Estimated   Total-Continental  U.   S 

.     2,150,000                 2 

,070,000 

1,930,000 

7,140,000 

6,850,000                6,310,000 

5.6 

5.4 

5.0 

(37) 

a/  Data  not  available  rnn  14  States. 

B/  Based  on  Bureau  of  Census  estimate  of  population  as  of  July  1,  1935. 

c/  January  data  are  not  comparable  iith  February  and  i'arch  data,  since  unemployable  cases  were  not  incluseo 

cases    representing    9,127    PERSONS. 

D/   Prelmmnary   telegraphic  report. 

E/  Figures  exclude  cases  given  relief  frou'  local  funds  estimated  as  follows:     January,  9,500;  February,   11,700;  and  March,   11,000 


IK  January.     The  February  total  includes  4,094  unemployable 
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TABLE     11 

number  of  cases  receiuinq  general  relief  from  public  funds,  by  states 
First  Quarter  1936 


PtBOEWT    CHANae 


LINI 
NO. 


Number  or  Ca»e»  RtoimNO  REuiir 


TT 


JANUARY 

February 

(2) 

(3^ 

4,800 

4.150 

«,oe5 

11,105 

121, «>l 

89,351 

22,  1 19  V 

26,304 

2,244 

2,479 

9,8«S 

10.244 

7,264 

6,998 

I9S, 149 

190,431 

94,973 

54,569 

33,606 

30,201 

24,743 

26,386 

27,563 

28,049 

20,925 

21,366 

15,157 

15,022 

19,761 

12,792 

98, 1 10 

69,470 

79,130 

84,826 

14,431 

5,095 

•5,954 

65,146 

7,788 

8,060 

727 

994 

10,416 

9,326 

84,799 

85,455 

5,326 

5,544 

339,422 

346,906 

12,  196 

14,450 

141,743 

138,346 

13,411 

12,927 

261,670 

231,415 

8,007 

7,802 

3,39S 

3,633 

8,aas 

11,406 

14,755 

15,274 

37,062 

37,352 

8,397 

7,927 

3,034 

2,967 

31,530 

24,575 

38,398 

32,036 

57,136 

55,112 

2.892 

3,427 

1,914,190 

•,828,92 1 

january  to 
February 


LINC 
NO. 


(  1) 
(  2) 
(  3) 
(  ■♦) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
{  9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(«) 
(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 


(5) 


Arizona 
Arkansas 

CALirORNIA 

Conncotiout 

OCLAMRE 

0 1  STRICT  OF  Columbia 

lOAHO 
ILLINOIS 
I  no  I  ANA 

IO«A 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MIChisAN 

Missi esippi 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 

NCVAOA 

NEI  HAMPSHIRE 

NE»  Jersey 

NC*  MEXICO 
NCI  YORK 

NORTH  Dakota 
Ohio 

BRECON   C/ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RhOOE    I  ELAND 

SouTW  Carolina 
south  dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas  d/ 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

»E3T  VIRGINIA 

II3C0NSIN 

tYOUINO 

Total  reported  rop  40  states 
states  reporting  fob  part  of  territory^ 
Colorado 

GEORGIA 

Minnesota 

nebraska 


4.119 
17,496 
48,478 
19.467 


total  reported  for  44  states  2,003,746 

Estikatcd  Total  -  Continental  U.  S.       2,150,000 
States  reportino  data  largely  oeficient  £/ 


Alabama 
Flop i da 

north  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 


lOS 
1,307 

4P 

198 

4,894 


4,201 
18,247 

47,  174 
20.119 

1,918,662 

2,070,000 


6,898 

1,124 

4 

17 

4,690 


4,183 

12,026 

67,748 

26,294 

2,4BS 

9,IS7 

4,307 

174,357 

48,327 

24,981 

23,509 
18,009 
17,863 
15,033 
11,480 

W,47« 

84,799 
1,945 

58,204 
4,278 

8,799 

83,851 

6,184 

394,566 

12,266 
133,809 

12,161 

220,513 

7,947 

3,946 

10,390 
13,030 
37,474 
4,373 
2,828 
20,775 
28,402 
51,688 


1,710,090 


4,454 

17,  191 
46,357 
14.870 

1,792,962 

1,930,000 


3,065 

1,050 

4 

128 

2,423 


13.9 

♦  82.5 

. 

26.4 

*/ 

4 

10.9 

* 

3.8 

- 

3.7 

- 

2.4 

- 

0.7 

- 

10. 1 

* 

6.S 

* 

1.8 

* 

2.1 

- 

0.9 

- 

35.J 

- 

8.8 

4 

7.2 

- 

64.7 

_ 

1.2 

♦ 

3.5 

4  36.7 

- 

10.9 

* 

0.8 

* 

4.1 

* 

2.2 

* 

18.9 

- 

2.4 

- 

3.6 

- 

11.6 

- 

2.6 

4 

8.3 

4  28.4 

4 

3.9 

4 

0.8 

. 

9.6 

- 

2.2 

- 

22.1 

- 

16.6 

- 

3.5 

4 

I8.S 

-  4.9 


2.1 
4.3 
2.7 
3.3 


-  4.2 


3.7 


-  6.9 


-  6.6 


-  6. 


(  1) 
(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(2S) 
(27) 
(23) 
(29) 
(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
33) 
54) 


A/      JANUARY    DATA    ARE    MOT    COMPARABLE    WITH    FEBRUARY    AND    MARCH    DATA    SINCE    UNWPLOYABLE    CASES    WERE    NOT    INCLUDED    IN    JANUARY.       THE    FCSRUARY    TOTAL     INCLUDES    4,894   UNEMPLOYABLE 

CASES. 
B/      LESS    THAN    0,05    PERCENT. 
C/      PRELIMINARY    TELEGRAPHIC    FIGURES, 

0/      FIGURES    DO   NOT    INCLUDE    CASES    GIVEN    RELIEF    FROM   LOCAL    PUBLIC    FUNDS    ESTIMATED    AS    FOLLOWS:        JANUARY    9,500;     FEBRUARY    11,700;     MARCH    11,000. 
y      DATA    FOR    COLORADO    REPRESENT    DENVER    COUNTY    ONLY    WHICH    INCLUDES    28    PERCENT    OF    THE    STATE    POPULATION.       DATA    FOR    GEORGIA    ARE    FOB    126    COUNTIES    REPRESENTING    81     PERCENT    OF 

THE    POPULATION    OF    THE    STATE.       DATA    FOR    MINNESOTA    ARE    FOB    67    COUNTIES    REPBESENTINO    86    PERCENT    OF    THE    POPULATION.       FOB    NEBRASKA,    DATA    COVER    45    COUNTIES    REPRESENTING 

59    PERCENT    OF    THE    POPULATION. 
1/      DATA     INCLUDE    ONLY    CASES    RECEIVIRB    RELIEF    FROM    BALANttS    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS.       REPORTS   HAVE    NOT    BEEN    OBTAINED    ON    CASES    RECEIWINO    RELIEF    FROM    STATE    OR    LOCAL    FUNDS. 
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TABLE     12 

AMOUNT    or    OBLISATIONS    INCURRED    FOR   GENERAL   RELIEF    EXTENDED    TO   EAMILIES   AND   SINGLE   PERSONS 
FROM   PUBLIC   FUNDS,    BY   STATES 

FIRST  Quarter  1936 


77 


Pcrccnt  Chanse 


Line 
NO. 


Amount  er  OBLioATiom  incubrco 


januarv  to 
February 


February 
to  maroh 


LINE 
NO. 


JIL 


(2) 


jLiL 


-tSi 


-M 


( 1) 

Arizona 

•       69,377 

•         62,354 

(0 

Arkansas 

38,624 

64,577 

( i) 

California 

2,724,586 

2,121,777 

(4) 

CONNEOTIOUT 

S4,0I5  A/ 

615,064 

(   5) 

DELAWARE 

42,364 

51,855 

16) 

OlITRIOT   OF   COLUMBIA 

m,os4 

300,709 

if) 

IDAHO 

130,461 

136,865 

(8) 

ILLINOIS 

4,577,417 

4,630,062 

(  ») 

INDIANA 

820,216 

798,540 

(10) 

IO«A 

568,736 

518,955 

(11) 

KANSAS 

323,715 

356,988 

(12) 

KENTUCKY 

280,  5M 

304,563 

(IS) 

LOUISIANA 

207,068 

209,786 

(1") 

MAINE 

360,305 

365,875 

(15) 

Maryland 

378,093 

246, 1 18 

(16) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

2,591,695 

2,394,730 

(17) 

MICHIOAN 

1,862,916 

1,895,583 

(18) 

MISSISSIPPI 

169,317 

35.739 

(19) 

MISSOURI 

806,247 

836,637 

(TO) 

MONTANA 

114,782 

116,404 

(21) 

Nevada 

16,762 

19,793 

(Z2) 

NES  HAMRSHIRC 

299,431 

254,699 

(23) 

New  Jersey 

2,  100,923 

2,133,741 

(24) 

NES   MEXICO 

27,684 

30,989 

(25) 

NEW   YORK 

10,741,066 

11,332,432 

(26) 

NORTH  Dakota 

206,202 

246,734 

(27) 

Ohio 

2,589,154 

2,981,431 

(28) 

Oreoon  b/ 

215,890 

204,198 

(29) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

7,410,472 

6,071,474 

(30) 

Rhode  island 

204,719 

189,016 

(31) 

South  Carolina 

27,318 

22,540 

(32) 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

144,652 

262,842 

(33) 

TENNESSEE 

37,551 

36,831 

(34) 

TEXAS  C/ 

446,660 

445,067 

(35) 

UTAH 

171,351 

198,233 

(36) 

VERMONT 

59,228 

52,911 

(37) 

•ASHINOTON 

471,875 

415,890 

(38) 

nST    VlROINIA 

421,206 

296,849 

(39) 

IISC0N8IN 

1,221,044 

1,176,362 

(40) 

■youin« 

TOTAL  RCPORTCD   Fed  40  STATES 

S6.770 

67.993 

(41) 

49,746,504 

42,467,190 

(42) 

STATES  REPORTINO   FOR    PART  OF    TERRITORY   0/ 

(43) 

Colorado 

75,074 

99,043 

(44) 

Georoia 

125,057 

169,247 

(45) 

MINNESOTA 

1,144,631 

1,226,332 

(46) 

NEBRASKA 

346.194 

312,896 

(47 
(48 
(49 

(SO 

(51 
(52 
(53 
(54 


total  reported  fob  44  states  48,537,460 

Estimated  Total  -  Continental  U.  S.        *  46,800,000 


STATES  REPORTINS  DATA  LAROELY  DEFIOIENT  ^ 


ALABAMA 

Florida 

NORTH  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
virsinia 


343 

67,333 

1,018 

573 

99,771 


44,271,568 
I  46,600,000 


33,558 

54,713 
209 

67 
37,841 


i         63,734 

69,753 

1,769,966 

609,725 

95,627 

212,969 

76,591 

4,  1 16,850 

685,  107 

417,242 

284,257 

172,654 

196,390 

370,068 

266,886 

2,319,722 

1,907,517 

10,458 

704,634 

63,140 

15,987 

245,274 

2,060,214 

40,8CS 

11,531,929 

206,073 

2,596,974 

208,569 

6,282,532 

194,044 

28,702 
172,544 

37,964 
400,086 

77,886 

46,349 

313,272 

324,894 

1,087,258 

41.181 

40,347,71ft 


96,142 

122,306 

1,176,612 

229.310 

41,968,069 

t  43,000,000 


12,162 
46,498 

150 

479 

16,639 


- 

10. 1 

4.  67.2 

. 

22.1 

V 

4  22.4 

4 

8.9 

* 

6.4 

* 

1.2 

- 

2.6 

- 

8.8 

4 

10.3 

4 

8.6 

4 

1.3 

4 

1.5 

_ 

34.9 

- 

7.6 

4 

1.8 

. 

78.9 

* 

3.6 

* 

1.4 

4 

18.1 

- 

14.9 

4 

1.6 

4 

M.9 

4 

5.3 

4  20.6 

4 

19.2 

_ 

5.4 

• 

18.1 

- 

7.7 

_ 

17.9 

4  81.7 

- 

1.9 

- 

0.4 

- 

7.6 

- 

10.7 

. 

11.9 

_ 

29.5 

- 

3.7 

4 

19,7 

-    2.9 


4  27.6 
4  39.1 

-  1.9 

-  8.7 

-  2.8 

-  2.6 


4    2.2 

(  1) 

*    8.0 

(2) 

-  16.6 

(3) 

-    0.9 

(  4) 

4    7.3 

(  5) 

-29.2 

(  6) 

-  44.8 

{  7) 

-  II. 1 

(   8) 

-   14.2 

(   9) 

.  19.6 

(10) 

-20.4 

(11) 

-  43.3 

(12) 

-    6.4 

(13) 

4     I.I 

(14) 

4    9.3 

(15) 

-    3.1 

(16) 

4    0.6 

(17) 

-  70.7 

(18) 

-  15.8 

(19) 

-48.6 

(20) 

-  19.2 

(21) 

-    3.7 

(22) 

-    3.4 

(23) 

4  31.7 

(24) 

4     1.6 

(25) 

-  17.2 

(26) 

-  12.9 

(27) 

4    2.1 

(28) 

4    3.5 

(29) 

*    2.7 

(30) 

4  27.3 

(31) 

-34.4 

(32) 

4    2.6 

(33) 

4    3.4 

(34) 

-  90.6 

(35) 

-  12.4 

(36) 

-24.7 

(37) 

4    9.4 

(38) 

-    7.6 

(39) 

-39.4 

(40) 

5.0 


(41) 

(42) 


*    0.2 
-27.7 
-    4.0 
-28.2 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

-    5.2 

(47) 

-     5.7 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 

January  data  are  not  comparable  with  data  for  February  and  March  since  relief  extended  to  unemployable  cases  mas  not  included  in  January. 

Preliminary  telesraphio  report. 

exoludes  relief  extended  from  local  funds  estimated  at  182,000  in  january,  t60,000  in  february,  and  t61,000  in  maroh. 

Data  for  Colorado  represent  Denver  County  only  which  includes  26  percent  of  the  state  Population,     data  for  Georsia  cover  126  counties,  representing  81   percent 

OF    THE    population   OF   THE   STATE.       DATA   FOR    MINNESOTA    RELATE    TO   87   COUNTIES,    REPRESENTINQ   86   PERCENT   OF   THE   POPULATION.       DATA    FOR   NEBRASKA    RELATE    TO  45  COUNTIES, 

representins  99  peroent  of  tk  population. 

Data  reported  include  only  obliqations  incurred  from  balances  of  Federal  fundi,     reports  have  not  been  obtained  on  relief  extended  from  State  or  local  funds. 
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TABLE      13 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RELIEF    BENEFITS   PER  FAMILY,    BY  STATES   »/ 
First  Quarters  of  1935  and   1936 


First 

QUARlER 

1935 

First  guARTiii   1936 





Average  Benefits 

per  Family 

Average 
Number  of 

AvEHAOE  Benefits 

PER  Family 

Average 

NUWER    OF 

Monthly 

Monthly 

LlNC 

STATE 

January 

February 

March 

Average 

Persons 

January 

February 

March 

AvEHAOE 

Persons             line 

NO. 

PER  Family 

PER  Family          no. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

States  repoptino  number  of  families 

RECErV!K'0    RELIEF 

(    1) 

ARIZOigA 

$19.58 

$17.66 

$28.90 

$22.09 

4.5 

$14.94 

$16.08 

$16.15 

$15.66 

4.2               ( 

1) 

(   2) 

California 

39.89 

38.52 

37.98 

39.05 

3.7 

25.55 

27.39 

30.59 

27.33 

3.8               ( 

2) 

(   3) 

Connecticut 

43.38 

40.93 

44.76 

43.01 

4.6 

26.14 

25.76 

B/ 

25.41  ^ 

25.76 

4.5 

3) 

(4) 

Delaware 

23.20 

29.50 

19.59 

24.15 

3.9 

21.65 

23.34 

24.67 

23.29 

4.1 

4) 

(    5) 

District  of  Coluwbia 

37.61 

33.56 

34.26 

35.15 

3.8 

34.03 

35.78 

26.29 

32.22 

4.0 

5) 

(    6) 

Qeoroia 

15.« 

16.36 

17.09 

I5„69 

4.4 

8.77   C/ 

12.61 

y 

9.05  y 

10.20 

y 

3.4  y 

6) 

(   7) 

IDAHO 

25.03 

18.78 

21.64 

21.93 

4.2 

20.03 

22.93 

20.67 

21.25 

3.7 

7) 

(   8) 

Illinois 

35.06 

32.21 

33.81 

33.68 

3.5 

23.81 

24.63 

23.95 

24.14 

3.2 

8) 

(    9) 

Indiana 

2B.65 

26.05 

27.75 

27.49 

4.2 

15.95 

15.70 

15.47 

15.72 

3.9 

9) 

(10) 

Iowa 

25.36 

24.36 

25.11 

24.95 

4.4 

17.63 

17.86 

17.41 

17.65 

4.5 

10) 

(M) 

Kansas 

26.95 

23.22 

24.84 

24.98 

4.1 

13.86 

14.53 

13.09 

13.86 

3.8 

11) 

(12) 

Kentucky 

11.26 

9.89 

10.80 

10.65 

4.8 

10.73 

11.42 

10.79 

11.02 

4.1 

12) 

(13) 

Uaine 

38.26 

34.23 

35.15 

35.82 

4.7 

24.96 

25.62 

25.96 

25.52 

4.6 

13) 

(14) 

Michigan 

32.73 

29.93 

30.34 

31.12 

4.1 

27.00 

25.44 

25.46 

25.94 

4.0 

14) 

(15) 

Minnesota 

34.82 

31.57 

32.07 

32.84 

4.4 

30.08 

30.44 

30.06 

30.19 

4.0 

15) 

((6) 

Mississippi 

13.56 

11.96 

14.42 

13,22 

4.2 

12.71 

7.75 

6.03 

11.25 

3.8 

16) 

(1/) 

tllSSOURI 

20.20 

18.68 

19.57 

19.64 

4.2 

13.38 

14.18 

13.43 

13.67 

3.9 

17) 

(18) 

UON-TANA 

36.62 

32.34 

26.56 

31.98 

4.3 

15.68 

14.96 

15.30 

15.31 

4.1 

18) 

(19) 

NEBRASKA       0/ 

26.97 

25.20 

26.41 

26.23 

4.3 

18.42 

17.63 

IT.  33 

17.88 

3.9 

19) 

(20) 

Nevada 

48.84 

42.01 

43.62 

44.85 

3.7 

21.39 

27.56 

21.79 

24.12 

3.4 

20) 

(21) 

New  Hampshire 

27.85 

28.53 

33.35 

30.61 

4.3 

32.08 

29.41 

31.12 

30.91 

4.5 

21) 

(22) 

New  Jersey 

33.30 

32.44 

34.  OS 

33.27 

4.2 

28.67 

29.15 

28.90 

28.91 

4.0 

22) 

(23) 

NEW  Mexico 

22.12 

17.06 

20.94 

20.12 

4.6 

5.45 

5.93 

6.88 

6.14 

3.6 

23) 

(24) 

New  Yobk 

47.91 

43.67 

46.20 

45.92 

4.3 

36.56 

37.80 

37,84 

37.41 

4.2 

24) 

(25) 

NORTH  Dakota 

29.08 

27.70 

29.23 

28.67 

4.9 

17.54 

17.77 

16.86 

17.42 

4.6 

25) 

(26) 

Ohio 

30.60 

25.59 

26.10 

27.46 

4.  1 

20.60 

24.94 

22.22 

22.57 

3.9 

26) 

(27) 

Rhode  Island 

43.05 

36.36 

35.20 

38.  17 

4.4 

27.21 

26.09 

26.18 

26.50 

4.9 

27) 

(28) 

South  Dakota 

25.04 

24.18 

23.90 

24.32 

4.4 

17.46 

25.73 

17.47 

20.58 

4.2 

28) 

(29) 

Utah 

29.84 

26.04 

25.05 

28.95 

[/ 

4.5    F/ 

24.41 

23.82 

£/ 

24.13 

y 

3.8  F/ 

29) 

(30) 

Vermont 

32.20 

26.69 

32.31 

3  1.39 

4.6 

19.70 

18.03 

16.52 

18.12 

5.0 

30) 

(31) 

rASHINOTOM 

25.18 

19.92 

21.59 

22.21 

3.9 

17.70 

20.34 

18.80 

18.83 

3.8 

(3  1) 

(32) 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

18.25 

14.10 

17.  19 

17.  CO 

4.6 

11.56 

9.93 

12.35 

11,25 

4.3 

32) 

(33) 

Wisconsin 

36.94 

38.70 

36.75 

37.50 

4.3 

24.95 

24.65 

24.40 

24.67 

4.3 

33) 

(34) 

States  reporting  on  case  sasis  only  g/ 

34) 

(35) 

Arkansas 

12.93   h/ 

11.90 

1  1.50 

12.04 

^J 

4.3   H/ 

6.61    h/ 

5.82 

5.80 

5.95 

y 

y 

35) 

(36) 

Louisiana 

25.98 

25.37 

25.78 

25.71 

3.8 

9.90 

9.82 

10.99 

10.19 

y 

36) 

(37) 

Maryland 

30.59 

27.05 

28.24 

28.59 

3.9 

19.13 

19.24 

23.42 

20,28 

3.8 

37) 

(38) 

Oregon 

27.38 

22.06 

24.03 

27.38 

i/ 

3.4  J/ 

16.10 

1/ 

y 

16.10 

y 

2.2  y 

38) 

(39) 

Pennsylvania 

37.92 

35.08 

32.69 

35.17 

3.8 

28.49 

26.35 

28.94 

27.94 

3.4 

39) 

(40) 

Wyoming 

22.55 

22.38 

23.85 

22.94 

3.8 

19.63 

19.83 

19.43 

19.66 

2.2 

(40) 

(See  footnotes  on  following  page.) 


a/      COtiPAMSLC    OAT*    NOT    AVAILABLE    TOR   10    STATES. 

i/  February  and  March  1930  reports  for  Connecticut  arc  not  entirclv  cowparasle  >ith  previous  reports,  as  unemplovablc  cases 
(ere  incluocd  in  those  months  ano  rcrc  excluded  previously.  lneuplovablc  cases  constituted  18.6  pet1c04t  or  case  load  in 
February,  althouqh  average  relief  per  family  sas  apparently  not  affected  appreciably. 

C/    Average  monthly  benefits  per  relief  family  in  Georqia  are  cuuputcd  in   1936  from  figures   including  all  public  relief  oiven 

BY   local    era's,    local    DEPARTMENTS    OF    FUBLIC    WELFARE    IN    ORGANIZED    COUNTIES    AND    COUNTY    COMUI GS  lOKERS    IN    UNORGANIZED   COUNTIESa 
The    FOLLOalNG    TABULATION    SHO*S    THE   RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE   ANO   ADEQUACY    OF    EACH    TYPE    OF    RELIEF: 

AvEHAGE  Per  Family  Monthly  Percent  of  Percent  of  Average  No. 

Type  or  Reliff                         January     February  March  Average  Total    No.  Total  Obli-  Persons  Per 

Families      gatiows   Incurred  Family 

ERA                                                           J   9,07       $43.38     $22.17  $25,42                         11.9                        29.6  4,1 

Organized  Public  R-t.icf                  13.21         10.76        y.76  ii.Ol                     50.9                     55.0  3.5 

Total  Organized  Relief              12.28         17.45       ii.2C  13.74                     62,8                     84.6  3.6 

lnobganizeo  Public  Relief                4.53           4.  I9        3.82  4.23                      37.2                       15.4  3.1 

GRAND   TOTAL                                8.77          12.61          9.05  10.20                      100.0                      100.0  3,4 

Average  benefits  per  family  under  era  here  uiusually  high   in  February  and  march   i936,  because  42,0  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies receiving  era  relief   in  February  and  68,8  percent    in  Uarch  were  those  of  persons  •orkinq  on  professional  projects. 

^     Inasmuch  as  relief  operations  (CRE  reported  for  only  72  coimTits   in  January,   for  58  counties   in  February^and  for  46 
counties   in  March    i936,  out  of  a  total  of  93  coimties,  average  monthly  benefits  ierc  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
counties  for   1935   instead  of  the  entire  state,     relief  families  in  these  coimties  comprised  76,7  percent  of  the  total 
nuuber  of  families  «h i ch  received  relief   in  the  entire  state   in  the  first  quarter  of   1935,  and  corresponding  obligations 
incwsed  amounted  to  78,7  pescent  of  the  total  obligations   incurred  for  relief   to  families.     average  monthly  benefits 
per  family  •ere  only  slightly  altered  by  removing  certain  counties  from  the  reports   in  the  first  quarter  of   1935,  as   is 
snoin  by  the  folloving  tabulations: 


MONTHLY 

Area    Included 

JANUARY 

February 

March 

Average 

Entire  State 

$26.58 

$24.18 

$25,91 

$25,55 

Coi*tieo  selected  for 

COMPARISON    »ITH     1936 

26.9/ 

25.20 

26,41 

26.23 

e/    not  available. 

tJ    Average  monthly  bcncfits  and  average  number  of  persons  per  family  for  the  first  quarter  of   1935  and   1936  «crc  computed  om 
the  basis  of  only  tvo  months,  since  reports  for  march    1936  icre  not  available. 

0/  Average  relief  benefits  calculated  on  a  case  basis  rather  than  a  family  basis,  as  1936  reports  did  not  carry  the  distri- 
bution   OF    FAMILY   AND   NON-FAMILY    CASES. 

h/  Relief  operations  were  reported  for  only  46  counties  in  January  1936,  out  of  a  total  of  75  coimties.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  the  missing  counties  were  also  eliminated  from  the  report  in  computing  trie  average  relief  benefit  per  case  in 
January   1935.     For  the  month  of  January    1935,   the  average  relief  per  case  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  State  »as  $12.33, 

■HEREAS     the    average    AS    COMPUTED    ON    THE    BASIS    OF    46    COUNTIES    WAS    $12.93. 

if    Averages  tERE  computed  on   the  basis  of  January  only,  as  reports  for  February  and  March   1936  were  not  available. 
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TABLE     14 
NUMBER   OF  yCN  AND  tOMEN  EHPLOYED  ON  fPA   PROJECTS,    BY  tASE  REGIONS   AND   8V   STATES   A/ 

IIAIICH    1936 


LINE 

tASE  RtalON 

AND  State 

TOTAL 
PCRSON< 

Kn 

tOUEN 

LINE 

NO. 

NUUBCR 

PERCENT 

NWIBd! 

PERCENT 

No. 

CI 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

16) 

(  I) 


imlTEO  STATES 


2,952,  140 


2,492,202 


84.4 


459,936 


15.6 


(    1) 


(   2 

REGION    1 

2.078.115 

1.824.572 

87.8 

253,543 

12.2 

I   2) 

(   3 

ARIZONA 

12,207 

9,112 

74.6 

3,095 

25.4 

(   3) 

(   4 

CALirORNIA 

152,516 

120,344 

78.9 

32,172 

21.1 

(   4) 

(   5 

Colorado 

38,592 

31,693 

82.1 

6,899 

17.9 

(   5) 

(   6 

CONNECTICUT 

27,975 

25,818 

92.3 

2,157 

7.7 

(   6) 

(   7 

Idaho 

13,893 

11,642 

83.8 

2,251 

16.2 

(    7) 

(  e 

iLLIKOle 

199,576 

180,724 

90.6 

16,852 

9.4 

(   8) 

{  9 

INDIANA 

80,003 

71,528 

89.4 

8,475 

10.6 

(   9) 

(10 

lOtA 

36,989 

32,545 

88.0 

4,444 

12.0 

(10) 

(11 

KENTUCKY    (C«PBELL   »   KENTON    C0'«) 

2,475 

2,096 

84.7 

379 

15.3 

(H) 

(12 

tIAINE 

10,211 

9,098 

89.1 

1,113 

10.9 

(12) 

("3 

»U66ACHU«ETTe 

130,340 

99,170 

76.1 

31,170 

23.9 

(13) 

(14 

UlCHIGAN 

99,412 

88,968 

89.5 

10,444 

10.5 

(14) 

(15 

MINNESOTA 

59,935 

52,380 

87.4 

7,555 

12.6 

(15) 

(16 

MIUOURI     (ST.     Louis) 

28,596 

22,306 

7B.0 

6,286 

22.0 

(16) 

(17 

MONTANA 

17,857 

I5,4» 

86.6 

2,398 

13.4 

(17) 

(le 

NEBRASKA 

24,953 

21,307 

85.4 

3,646 

14.6 

(18) 

(19 

NEVADA 

2,500 

1,964 

78.6 

536 

21.4 

(19) 

(20 

New  Hampshire 

8,816 

6,926 

78.6 

1,890 

21.4 

(20) 

(21 

NE«    JERSEY 

88,614 

79,797 

90.0 

8,817 

10.0 

(21) 

(22 

NEW    MEXICO 

10,406 

8,703 

83.6 

1,705 

16.4 

(22) 

(23 

NEW  York  City 

232,430 

211,762 

91.1 

20,668 

8.9 

(23) 

(24 

NEW    YORK    (EXCL. 

N.Y.C.) 

126,040 

113,396 

90.0 

12,644 

10.0 

(24) 

(25 

NORTH   D«OTA 

11,706 

9,478 

81.0 

2,230 

19.0 

(25) 

(26 

Ohio 

195,512 

172,967 

86.5 

22,545 

11.5 

(26) 

(27 

OREGON 

22,317 

18,905 

84.7 

3,412 

15,3 

(27) 

(28 

Pennsylvania 

279,890 

264,300 

94.4 

15,590 

5.6 

(28) 

(29 

Rhode  island 

15,578 

13,130 

84.3 

2,448 

15.7 

(29) 

(30 

SOUTH  Dakota 

14,769 

10,977 

74.3 

3,792 

25.7 

(30) 

(31 

UTAH 

13,514 

11,935 

88.3 

1,579 

11.7 

(31) 

(32 

VERMONT 

6,549 

5,360 

61.8 

1,189 

le.z 

(32) 

(33 

■ashinoton 

45,733 

39,762 

86.9 

5,971 

13.1 

(33) 

(34 

■  l SCONS  IN 

63,598 

57,574 

90.5 

6,022 

9.5 

(34) 

(35 

lYOyiNO 

4,611 

3,444 

74.7 

1,167 

25.3 

(35) 

(36 
(37 

REGION     1 1 
DELAWARE 

207.255 
3,333 

171,516 
2,243 

82.6 
67.3. 

35.737 
1,090 

17.2 
32.7 

(36) 
(37) 

(38 

District  or  Columbia 

9,<»4 

6,596 

71.7 

2,606 

28.3 

(38) 

(39 

KANSAS 

45,643 

37,706 

82.6 

7,937 

17.4 

(39) 

(40 

Maryland 

19,653 

16,653 

83.9 

3,200 

16.1 

(40) 

(■«l 

Missouri   (excl. 

St.  Louis) 

68,506 

55,012 

80.3 

13,494 

19.7 

(41) 

(42 

Texas  (36  Counties) 

4,977 

3,951 

79.4 

1,026 

20.6 

(42) 

(4» 

nST    VIRSINIA 

55,739 

49,357 

88.6 

6,382 

M.4 

(43) 

(44 
(45 

Region  in 

ARKANSAS 

374,191 
40,446 

299.799 

31,875 

80.1 
78.6 

74.392 

8,571 

19.9 
21.2 

(44) 
(«) 

{^ 

KENTUCKY    (EXCL. 

CAUPBELL   &   KENTON   CD'S 

58.758 

49,762 

84.7 

8,996 

15.3 

(46) 

(■♦7 

LOUISIANA 

56,415 

49,876 

88.4 

6,539 

11.6 

(47) 

(48 

OKLAHOMA 

76,497 

63,266 

82.7 

13,232 

17.3 

(48) 

(49 

TEXAS    (EXCL.    36 

CD's    IN   REGION    11) 

105,495 

79,478 

75.3 

26,017 

24.7 

(49) 

(50 

VlfiOINIA 

36,560 

25,543 

69.8 

11,037 

30.2 

(50) 

(51 

REGION    IV 
ALABAMA 

292.579 

196.313 
30,040 

<7..l 
71.1 

96.266 
12,232 

32.0 

28.9 

(51) 

(52 

42,272 

(52) 

(53 

FLORIDA 

35, 123 

26,132 

74.4 

8,991 

25.6 

(53) 

(54 

SEOOelA 

48,282 

30,917 

64.0 

17,365 

36.0 

(54) 

(56 

MISSISSIPPI 

39,401 

24,218 

61.5 

15,163 

38.5 

(55) 

(56 

NORTH  Carolina 

41,540 

24,966 

60.1 

16,572 

39.9 

(56) 

(57 

South  Carolina 

35,317 

21,618 

61.2 

13,699 

38.8 

(57) 

(56 

Tennessee 

50,644 

38,420 

75.9 

12,224 

24.1 

(58) 

(59 

KENTUCKY  (Entire  State) 

61,233 

51,858 

84.7 

9,375 

15.3 

(99) 

(«0 

yissouRi        • 

■ 

97, 102 

77,320 

79.6 

19,782 

20.4 

(60) 

(61 

TEXAS                 • 

■ 

1 10,472 

83,429 

75.5 

27,043 

24.5 

(61) 

A/      tACLJ^ilNG    SPONSORS*    EMPLOYEES,    ADMINISTRATIVE   EMPLOYEES,    PtRSCNS    IN   WORK   CAMPS,    PERSONS   EMPLOYED   AS 
OWNER-OPERnrORS    OF   EQUIPMENT,    Aid    YOUTHS   OtPLOYEO    AT    ONE-THIRO   THE   REGULAR    RATES. 
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TABLE      IS 

NUMBER   OF   PERSONS    ENPLOYEO   ON  IP*   PROJECTS    IN   EACH    tAOE   CUSS, 
BY  lAQE  REOIONS  AND  BY  STATES  A/ 


March 

1936 

^"^^^ 

SECUR 

TY    lAOC    lORKERS 

NOW -Security 

PROFESetONAL 

■Aoe 

RES ION 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

Unskilled 

Pe»- 

Intermediate 

Skilled 

ANO    TECHNICAL 

BASE    WORKERS 

LIM 

"per- 

PER- 

Ten- 

PER- 

PER- 

LINE 

NO. 

ANO 

STATE 

Number 

NUMBER 

cent 

NUMBER 

.9P*,'    . 

Number 

CENT 

Number 

cent 

NUHBCR    CENT 

NUMBER     CENT 

IIOJL        , 

( 

1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11)      (12) 

(13)      ( 

14) 

(    1 

UNITED  STATES 

2,952,140 

2,819,286 

95.5 

2,205, 183 

74.7 

251,062 

6.5 

268,242 

9.1 

94,601 

3.2 

132,852 

4.5 

(     1) 

(  21 

RtaiON  1 

2.078.115 

1.983,653 

95.5 

1.521.370 

73.2 

178,961 

6.6 

209.820 

10.1 

73.502 

3.6 

94.462 

4»5 

(   2) 

(  S 

Arizona 

12,207 

12,029 

98.5 

8,649 

70.8 

1.462 

12.0 

1,550 

12.7 

368 

3.0 

178 

1.5 

(   3) 

(   4 

California 

152,516 

149,851 

98.3 

105,520 

69.2 

15,427 

10. 1 

19,929 

13.1 

8,975 

5.9 

2,665 

1.7 

(4) 

(   5 

COIORAOO 

38,592 

36,941 

95.7 

30,382 

78.7 

3,278 

6.5 

2,407 

6.2 

874 

2.3 

1,651 

4.3 

(   5) 

(  6 

CONNECTICUT 

27,975 

27,619 

98.7 

19,224 

68.7 

3,202 

11.5 

3,731 

13.3 

1,462 

5.2 

356 

1.3 

(   6) 

(  7 

IDAHO 

13,893 

13,641 

98.2 

10,792 

77.7 

1,104 

7.9 

1,258 

9.1 

487 

3.5 

252 

1.8 

(   7) 

(   6 

Illinois 

199,  576 

194,944 

97.7 

199,306 

79.9 

14,040 

7.0 

13,560 

6.8 

8,036 

4.0 

4,632 

2.3 

(   8) 

(  9 

laOIAHA 

80,003 

78,685 

98.4 

65, 162 

81.5 

6,352 

7.9 

5,812 

7.3 

1,359 

1.7 

1,318 

1.6 

(9) 

(10 

I0«A 

36,989 

35,539 

96.1 

31,410 

84.9 

2,629 

7.1 

1,235 

3.4 

265 

0.7 

1,450 

3.9 

(10) 

(II 

KENTUCKY    (CAMPBELL  A   KENTON   CO 

S)           2,475 

2,398 

96.9 

2,137 

86.4 

96 

4.0 

152 

6.1 

II 

0.4 

77 

3.1 

(n) 

(izl 

MAINE 

10,211 

10,068 

98.6 

8,122 

79.6 

725 

7.1 

817 

8.0 

404 

3.9 

143 

1.4 

(12) 

(•3 

IIA«*ACHuaETT( 

130,340 

128,730 

98.8 

91,642 

70.3 

16,780 

12.9 

15,501 

11.9 

4,807 

3.7 

1,610 

1.2 

(13) 

(14 

MICHIOAN 

99,412 

96,550 

97.1 

79,304 

79.8 

6,746 

6.8 

8,858 

8.9 

1,640 

1.6 

2,862 

2.9 

(14) 

(15 

HINWIOTA 

59,935 

54.677 

91.2 

46,276 

75.5 

5,725 

9.9 

2,730 

4.6 

946 

1.6 

5,258 

6.8 

(15) 

(16 

MKaouRI    (ST.    LOUIt) 

28,596 

28,469 

99.6 

25,062 

87.6 

1,850 

6.5 

1,030 

3.6 

537 

1.9 

127 

0.4 

(16) 

(17 

MONTANA 

17,857 

16,976 

95.1 

13,281 

74.4 

2,063 

11.6 

1,432 

6.0 

200 

I.I 

681 

4.9 

(17) 

(IB) 

NCBRASKA 

24,953 

24,283 

97.3 

19,567 

78.4 

2,305 

9.2 

1,965 

7.9 

446 

I.S 

670 

2.7 

(18) 

(19 

NEVADA 

2,500 

2,238 

B9.5 

1,381 

55.2 

385 

15.4 

423 

16.9 

49 

2.0 

262 

10.5 

(19) 

(20 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

8,816 

8,646 

98.1 

7,133 

80.9 

562 

6.4 

645 

7.3 

306 

3.5 

170 

1.9 

(20) 

(21 

Nn    JERKY 

88,614 

83,499 

94.2 

69,366 

78.3 

6,189 

7.0 

5,592 

6.3 

2,352 

2.6 

5,115 

5.8 

(21) 

(22 

Nn    MEXICO 

10,406 

9,552 

91.8 

7,530 

72.4 

605 

7.7 

877 

8.4 

340 

3.3 

856 

e.2 

(22) 

(23 

NEB   YO«K    CITY 

232,430 

200,972 

86.5 

109,430 

47.1 

18,568 

8.0 

54,678 

23.5 

18,276 

7.9 

31,458 

13.5 

(23) 

(24 

NE«   YORK    (EXCL. 

N.Y.C.) 

126,040 

121,040 

96.0 

95,398 

75.7 

9,559 

7.6 

10,429 

8.2 

5,654 

4.5 

5,000 

4.0 

(24) 

(25 

NOMTH    DAKOTA 

11,708 

11,139 

95.1 

8,053 

68.8 

1,356 

11.6 

1,088 

9.3 

642 

5.4 

569 

4.9 

(25) 

(2« 

OHIO 

195,512 

187,672 

96.0 

190,554 

77.0 

19,125 

9.8 

14,420 

7.4 

3,573 

1.8 

7,640 

4.0 

(26) 

(27 

OraaoN 

22,317 

21,921 

98.2 

16,876 

75.6 

2,535 

11.3 

1,775 

8.0 

735 

3.3 

396 

1.6 

(27) 

(28 

PENNSYLVANIA 

279,890 

265,920 

95.0 

223,485 

79.8 

17,890 

6.4 

17,610 

6.3 

6,935 

2.5 

13,970 

5.0 

(28) 

(29 

RHOOE     ISLAND 

15,578 

15,526 

99.7 

12,047 

77.3 

1,376 

8.8 

1,579 

10.2 

524 

3.4 

52 

0.3 

(29) 

(SO 

SOUTH  Dakota 

14,760 

14,031 

95.0 

11,827 

80.1 

1,178 

8.0 

678 

5.9 

148 

1.0 

738 

5.0 

(30) 

(31 

UTAH 

13,514 

13,203 

97.7 

9,387 

69.5 

1,830 

13.5 

1,735 

12.8 

251 

1.9 

311 

2.3 

(31) 

(32 

VERMONT 

6,549 

6,529 

99.7 

4,891 

74.7 

822 

12.6 

644 

9.8 

172 

2.6 

20 

0.3 

(32) 

(33 

lAWINOTON 

45,733 

44,  6R 

97.6 

32,136 

70.3 

5,912 

12.9 

5,637 

12.3 

970 

2.1 

1,078 

2.4 

(33) 

(34 

IISCONail 

63,596 

61,447 

96.6 

44,125 

69.4 

6,680 

10.5 

9,225 

14.5 

1,417 

2.2 

2,149 

3.4 

(34) 

(35 

tYOMINO 

4,611 

4,263 

92.5 

2,923 

63.4 

381 

8.3 

618 

13.4 

341 

7.4 

348 

7.5 

(35) 

(3« 

Mai  on  II 

207,255 

196.633 

94.9 

171.349 

82.7 

11,148 

5.4 

10.267 

4.9 

3,669 

1.9 

10.622 

5.1 

(36) 

(37 

OCLABAAE 

3,333 

3,222 

96.7 

2,497 

74.9 

304 

9.1 

320 

9.6 

101 

3.1 

11  1 

3.3 

(37) 

(38 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

9,204 

8,825 

95.9 

7,297 

79.3 

931 

lO.J 

437 

4.8 

160 

1.7 

379 

4.1 

(38) 

(39 

KANSAS 

45,643 

42,841 

93.9 

38,180 

83.7 

2,049 

4.5 

2,134 

4.7 

478 

1.0 

2,802 

6.1 

(») 

(■« 

MAAYLAND 

19,853 

19,640 

98.9 

15,077 

75.9 

1,837 

9.3 

2,225 

11.2 

501 

2.5 

213 

I.I 

(40) 

(40 

Missouri   (Excl. 

ST.    LOUIB) 

68,306 

65,564 

95.7 

58,964 

86.1 

2,572 

3.7 

2,582 

3.6 

1,446 

2.1 

2,942 

4.3 

(41) 

(42 

TEXAS    (36    COUNT 

lEB) 

4,977 

4,773 

95.9 

3,623 

72.8 

717 

14.4 

335 

6.7 

98 

2.0 

204 

4.1 

(42) 

(43 

tEST   VIROINIA 

55,739 

51,768 

92.9 

45,711 

82.0 

2,738 

4.9 

2,234 

4.0 

1,085 

2.0 

3,971 

7.1 

(43) 

(44) 

RE3I0M    III 

374.191 

360.809 

96.4 

900.904 

80.4 

25.710 

6.9 

25.044 

5j7 

9,151 

2.4 

13.382 

3.6 

(44) 

(45 

AiOUNSU 

40,446 

38,034 

94.0 

30,872 

76.3 

3,256 

6.0 

2,820 

7.0 

1,064 

2.7 

2,412 

6.0 

(45) 

(4« 

kentuckt(Excl. Campbell  IiKehton 

Oo-s)    58,758 

56,303 

95.8 

49,232 

83.8 

3,376 

5.7 

2,446 

4.2 

1,249 

2.1 

2,455 

4.2 

(46) 

(47 

LOUI  S  1  ANA 

56,415 

55,425 

98.3 

45,630 

80.9 

2,923 

5.2 

4,904 

8.7 

1,968 

3.5 

990 

1.7 

(47) 

(48) 

OKUWOMA 

76,497 

73,942 

96.7 

61,589 

80.5 

4,408 

5.8 

6,652 

9.0 

1,093 

1.4 

2,555 

3.3 

(46) 

(49 

TEXAS  (Excl.  36 

CD'S    IN  REOIOM 

II)       105,495 

102,098 

96.8 

86,687 

82.2 

9,015 

6.6 

4,681 

4.4 

1,715 

1.6 

3,397 

3.2 

(49) 

(SO 

VIRSINIA 

36,580 

35,007 

95.7 

26,894 

73.5 

2,730 

7.5 

3,341 

9.1 

2,042 

5.6 

1,573 

4.3 

(50) 

(51 

RESIOM    IV 
ALABAMA 

292,579 
42,272 

278, 193 
41,252 

95.' 
97.6 

211.560 

72^ 
77.2 

35.243 
3,995 

12.1 
9.4 

23.111 
3,333 

7.9 
7.9 

a, 279 
1,306 

M 
3.1 

14.386 
1,020 

4.9 
2.4 

(51) 

(52 

92,618 

(52) 

(53 

FLOR I  DA 

35,123 

32,558 

92.7 

24,818 

70.7 

3,141 

6.9 

3,205 

9.1 

1,394 

4.0 

2.565 

7.3 

(53) 

(54 

GEOROIA 

48,282 

43,220 

89.5 

34,365 

71.2 

5,538 

11.5 

1,837 

3.8 

1,480 

9.0 

5,062 

10.5 

(54) 

(» 

M'SSISSIPPI 

99,401 

37,648 

95.6 

26,662 

67.7 

5,165 

13.2 

4,321 

II.O 

1,480 

3.7 

1,753 

4.4 

(55) 

(56 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

41,540 

39,711 

95.6 

31,747 

76.4 

3,841 

9.3 

2,706 

6.5 

1,417 

3.4 

1,829 

4.4 

(56) 

(57 

South  Carolina 

35,317 

34,093 

96.5 

21,332 

60.4 

7,579 

21.4 

4,271 

12.1 

911 

2.6 

1,224 

3.5 

(57) 

(56 

TewiEssCE 

50,644 

49,711 

98.2 

40,016 

?9.0 

5,964 

1 1.8 

3,438 

6.8 

291 

0.6 

933 

1.8 

(58) 

(59 

KENTUCKY    (entire    STATE) 

61,233 

58,701 

95.9 

51,369 

83.9 

3,474 

5.7 

2,598 

4.2 

1,260 

2.l' 

2,532 

4.1 

(99) 

(80 

Missouri 

■ 

97,102 

94,033 

96.8 

84,016 

66.5 

4,422 

4.6 

3,612 

3.7 

1,983 

2.0 

3,069 

3.2 

(60) 

(61 

TEXAS 

■ 

1 10,472 

106,871 

96.7 

00,310 

81.7 

9,732 

6.8 

5,016 

4.5 

1,613 

1.7 

3,601 

3.3 

(61) 

t/     CXCLUOINa  SPONSORS'    IBPLOYeES,    AOMINISTRATIVC  EMPLOYEES,    PtRBONS    IN  BORK   CAMPS,    PERSONS   OiPLOYeD  AS   OaNER-OPERATORS   OF  EOUII>HENT, 
ANO  YOUTHS   EMPLOYCO    AT    ONE-THIRD    THE    REOULAR   RATES. 


tOR*S    PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS   REPORT,    JULY    15,    19J6 
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TABLE     17 
NUMBER   or   PERSONS   EMPLOYED   ON  «P/k  PROJECTS,    BY  ASSIGNED   OCCUPATIONS     K/ 

United  States 
M«HCH  1936 
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ASSISNED  OCCUPATION 


NUMBER 

OF 
PCRSOMS 


PERCENT 


ASSISNED  OCCUPATION 


NUMBER 

OF 
PERSONS 


PCRCCNr 


GRAND  TOTAL 
PRorcssiONAL  And  Technical  workers 

ACTORS 

Architects 

ARTISTS,  sculptors  AND  TEACHERS  OF  ART 

Draftsmen 

ENCINEERS    -    TECHNICAL 

librarians  and  librarians'  assistants 
Musicians  and  teachers  of  uueic 

NURSES 

playground  and  recreational  workers 

IRITERS  AND  editors  (EXCEPT  STATISTICAL  EDITORS) 
TEACHERS  (not  ELSEIHERE  CLASSIFIED) 

other  professional  persons 
Semi-professional  persons 

Project  Supervisors  and  foremen 
on  noi*-constructi  on  projects 
Foremen  on  non-construction  projects 
project  supervisms  and  assistants 

clerical  and  office  workers 
bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  auditors 

CLERKS  (except  PAYROLL  CLERKS  AND  TIMEKEEPERS) 

payroll  clerks  and  timekeepers 

Statistical  editors  and  enumerators 

office  machine  operators 

Stenographers 

Telephone  operators 

Typists 

Other  clcrical  and  office  «0RKeR« 

Skilled  Vorkers  and  Toremen 
in  builoina  and  construction 
blacksmiths 
Boilermakers 

bricklayers  and  stonemasons 
Carpenters 
Cement  finishers 
Electricians 
Foremen  -  construction  (except  roaos, 

streets,  and  severs) 
rorcmen  -  construction  of  roads, 

streets,  and  severs 
Operators  and  enq inkers  -  construction  equipment 
Painters 
Paper  hangers 
Plasterers 

PLUUBCRS  and  SAS,  pipe,  AND  STEAM  FITTERS 

Roofers 

Sheet  mctal  toRKERS 

STONC    cutters    AFC   carvers 

Structural  iron  and  steel  vorkers 
Setters  of  marble,  stone,  and  tile 

linemen  -  POVER  transmission 

Other  skilled  sorkers  in  suildinq  and  construction 

Other  Skilled  workers 
machinists,  millvrichts  and  toolhakers 
Mechanics  (not  elsewhere  classified) 
Skilled  workers  in  printing  and  encravino 


2,952,140 

100.0 

128.610 

4.4 

6,262 

0.2 

466 
4,767 

0^ 

6,559 

0.2 

9,864 

0.3 

5,122 

0.2 

13,212 

0.4 

4,381 

0.2 

18,576 

0.6 

3,448 

0.1 

40,277 

1.4 

13,936 

0.5 

1,738 

0.1 

63.650 
18,251 

2.2 

0.6 

45,399 

1.6 

146.174 

5.0 

6,137 

0.2 

62,554 

2.1 

46,695 

1.6 

8,819 

0.3 

417 
9,353 

y 

0.3 

355 
10,446 

0.4 

1,396 

0.1 

231 .220 
5,535 

7.8 
0.2 

181 
22,648 

0.8 

53,50e 

1.8 

7,823 

0.3 

4,851 

0.2 

35,646 


1.2 


42,563 

1.4 

4,410 

0.1 

27,969 

0.9 

17 
3,517 

y 

0.1 

1,330 
1,820 

0.2 
0.1 

3,039 

0.1 

2,628 

0.1 

1,593 

0.1 

319 

a/ 

4,430 

0.2 

7,271 

696 

3,313 

67 

0.2 
0.1 

Other  Skilled  Workers  (continucd) 
Cabinet  makers 
Tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths 
Oticr  skilled  workers  (not  elsewhere 
classified) 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  Builoinq  and 
Constructi  on 
Apprentices 
Asphalt  workers 
Blasters 
caisson  workers 

CALKERS 
riRCUCN 

operators  of  building  and  construction 

equipment 
pipe  layers  and  cappers 
rodmen  and  chainhen  -  surveying 
Truck  drivers 
Tractor  drivers 
Welders 
helpers  -  blacksmiths' 

•  -  CEMEfr    FINISHOtS* 

•  -  ELECTRICIANS' 
"  -    PAINTERS' 

•  -   PLUMBERS',    AND   GAS,    PIPE,    AND 

STEAM  FITTERS' 
"  -   ROOFERS' 

•  -  CARPENTERS' 

•  -   OTHER 

Other  semi-skilled  workers  in  buildinq 

AND  construction 

Other  Semi-Skilled  Workers 
Guards  and  watchmen 
handicraft  workers 
Operatives  -  clay,  glass,  and  STOtc 

*  -  food  and  beverage 

*  -  lumber  and  furniture 
"         -  paper,  print  inb,  etc. 

Seamstresses  and  other  semi-skilled 

SEWING    room   workers 

Apprentices   in  printing  anoengravini 

helpers  -  machinists' 

Attendants  and  helpers  -  professional 

and  recreational  service 
Other  semi-skilled  wdrkcrb  (not  elsewhere 

classified) 

Unskilled  Workers     c/ 

HIGHWAYS,  roaos,  AND  STREETS 

public  buildings  (incluoinb  housino) 

Parks  and  otkr  recreational  facilities 

Flood  control  and  other  conservation 

Sewer  systems  and  ot>cr  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

White  collar 

Goods 

Sanitation  and  health 

Projects  not  elsewhere  classified 

Occupation  not  specified 


694 
193 

2,068 


9,189 


1,853 
4,497 


4,441 


y 
y 

0.1 


70,491 

2.4 

2,615 

0.1 

1,280 

0.1 

3,926 

0.2 

406 

1,111 

833 

K 
y 

8,682 

0.3 

4,696 

0.2 

5,587 

0.2 

15,576 

0.5 

1,482 

0.1 

363 
1,154 

SB6 

1,067 

846 

2,163 

0.1 

96 
7,958 

y 

0.3 

852 

y 

0.3 


48.252 

1.6 

3,316 

0.1 

432 

y 

120 

y 

227 

y 

473 

y 

2,910 

0.1 

33,402 

1.1 

62 

y 

940 

y 

0.1 


0.2 


2.252.023 

76.3 

967,018 

32.8 

128,959 

4.4 

240,636 

8.1 

167,491 

5.7 

213,691 

7.2 

43,814 

1.5 

36,333 

1.2 

310,822 

10.5 

94,043 

3.2 

49,216 

1.7 

0.1 


i/    Excluding  sponsors'  employees,  administrative  employees,  persons  in  work  camps,  persons  employed  as  owner-operators  of  equipment,  and  youths 
employed  at  one-third  the  regular  rates. 

i/     LESS    than    0.05    PERCENT, 

z/     Includes  a  small  nimber  of  persons  AsetaNEo  in  the  intermeoiatc  wage  class,  but  employed  at  unskilled  jobs* 
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TABLE     18 

*Va»«OE  MONTHLY  f«8E   RATES   «N0  yONTMLY  EARNINflS   Of   MEM  AND  fOMEN   EMPLOYED   ON  tPA   PROJECTS 
AT    SECURITY  lAGE    RATES,    BY   lAGE    RESIGNS    AND    BY   STATES   K/ 

March  1936 


LINC 

(Aac  RcaioN 

AND    STAte 

AVtRAM    MONTHLY 
lAOC    RATC 

AVCRAaC   MONTHLY 
EARNINOa 

EARNINaa    AS    PERCENT 

or  lAGC  Rate 

LINC 

NO. 

TOTAL 

MEN                    lOMCN 

TOTAL 

HEN                    lOHCN 

TOTAL                       HEN                          (OUCN 

NO. 

(11 

(2) 

(3)                    (4) 

(5| 

(«)                        (    ■>) 

(a)              (9)              (10) 

(1) 


UNITED  STATES 


}S2.03 


J5Z,57 


»«».09 


t<tS.»1 


t4«.28 


143.94 


88.2 


86.0 


89.5 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 

REQION    t 
ARIZONA 

60.35 
48.85 

60.06 
49.15 

62.43 
47.99 

53.60 
43.67 

53.29 
43.82 

55.84 
43.24 

88. 8 
89.4 

88.7 
89.2 

89.4 
90.1 

(2) 
(J) 

(4) 

CALIFORNIA 

61.99 

61.99 

62  .oe 

52.23 

51.85 

53.61 

64.3 

63.0 

86.4 

(4) 

(5) 

COLORAOO 

52.96 

52.61 

54.57 

48.41 

47.91 

50.66 

91,4 

91.1 

92.8 

(5) 

(«) 

CONNECTICUT 

66.48 

66.05 

71.59 

62.«7 

02.23 

67,79 

94.3 

94.2 

>4.7 

(6) 

(7) 

lOAMO 

45.47 

45.39 

45.91 

37.58 

36.77 

41,82 

82.6 

81.0 

91.1 

(7) 

(e) 

ILLINOIS 

55.56 

55.11 

59.88 

49.94 

49.40 

54.12 

89.7 

89.6 

90.4 

(B) 

(9) 

INDIANA 

53.20 

52.90 

55.82 

48.75 

48.32 

52.37 

91.6 

91,3 

93,6 

(9) 

(10) 

lOIA 

49.45 

49.10 

51.97 

42.03 

41.29 

47.41 

es.o 

84.1 

91.2 

(10) 

(11) 

KENTUCKY     (CAMPBELL    t,    KENTON    CO'S) 

59.98 

60.16 

56.38 

47.66 

46,52 

54,32 

79.5 

77.3 

92,3 

(11) 

(12) 

MAINE 

49.59 

49.09 

53.70 

44.00 

43.70 

46,55 

88.7 

89.0 

86.7 

(12) 

(13) 

Massachusetts 

64.00 

64.20 

63.38 

59.13 

58,46 

61.17 

92.4 

91.1 

96.5 

(13) 

(14) 

UICHISAN 

56.28 

55.86 

59.80 

50.74 

50.31 

54.39 

90.2 

90.1 

91.0 

(14) 

(15) 

MINNESOTA 

57.93 

57.26 

62.36 

50,07 

49.41 

54.45 

86.4 

86,3 

67.3 

(15) 

(16) 

MISSOURI     (ST.    LOUIS) 

59.49 

59.47 

59.56 

53.19 

54.00 

50.35 

89.4 

90.8 

84.5 

(16) 

(17) 

MONTANA 

47.31 

46.70 

51.13 

45.34 

44.76 

48,97 

95,8 

95,8 

95.8 

(17) 

(18) 

NESRASKA 

53.08 

52.76 

54.95 

42.15 

41,18 

47,72 

79.4 

78.0 

86.8 

(18) 

(19) 

NEVADA 

49.58 

49.48 

49.95 

43.79 

43.29 

45.72 

68,3 

87.5 

91,5 

(19) 

(20) 

NCV    HAUPSHIRC 

52.45 

52.00 

54.11 

47,18 

46,13 

50,99 

90.0 

88,7 

94.2 

(20) 

(21) 

NEW    JERSEY 

62.96 

62.61 

66.06 

58.12 

57.80 

60.54 

92.3 

92.3 

92.2 

(21) 

(22) 

NE«  klExlcO 

46.15 

45. B9 

47.44 

35.09 

37.05 

25,26 

76.0 

80.7 

53.2 

(22) 

(23) 

NCI    YORK    CITY 

73.86 

72.94 

83.95 

67.96 

66.85 

60.19 

92.0 

91.7 

95.5 

(23) 

(24) 

N£«    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

62.e« 

62.54 

65.58 

56.08 

55.63 

60.03 

89.2 

69.0 

91.5 

(24) 

(25) 

NORTH   OAKOTA 

48.23 

47.32 

52.01 

42.44 

41.39 

46.65 

66.0 

87.5 

90.1 

(25) 

(26) 

OHIO 

61.83 

61.45 

64.75 

52.73 

52.30 

56.00 

85,3 

85.1 

86.5 

(26) 

(27) 

Orcoon 

56.16 

55.87 

57.74 

49.42 

48.84 

52.58 

66.0 

87.4 

91.1 

(27) 

(28) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

61.59 

61.27 

66.87 

53.63 

54.04 

46.60 

87.1 

88.2 

69,7 

(28) 

(29) 

Rhode   island 

59.39 

59.26 

59.94 

53.44 

53.35 

53.91 

90,0 

90,0 

89.9 

(29) 

(30) 

SOUTM    DAKOTA 

44.44 

44.14 

45.28 

39.40 

37,92 

43.57 

86.7 

85,9 

96.2 

(30) 

(31) 

UTAH 

53.93 

53.72 

55.49 

38.38 

37.97 

41,56 

71,2 

70,7 

74.9 

(31) 

(32) 

VERMONT 

44.49 

43.66 

47.33 

38.66 

38.06 

41.46 

66,9 

86,8 

87,6 

(32) 

(33) 

■ASHING  TON 

57.68 

57.08 

61.80 

51.71 

51.06 

56,02 

69,6 

89.5 

90.6 

(33) 

(34) 

11  SCONS  IN 

58.36 

57.65 

63,18 

53  .62 

53.25 

59,13 

92.2 

92,0 

93.6 

(34) 

(35) 

tYOUINO 

49.20 

49.05 

49,66 

42.34 

41.74 

44.12 

66.1 

85.1 

88.8 

(35) 

(36) 
(37) 

REOIOK     II 
OELACARE 

40.99 
48.89 

40.71 
49.78 

42.30 
47.15 

36.12 
44.25 

35.52 
44.86 

36.91 
43.07 

88.1 
90.5 

07,3 
90.1 

92.0 
91.3 

(36) 
(37) 

(38) 

DISTRICT    or    COLlMSIt 

49.30 

49.24 

49.46 

43.39 

42.50 

45.57 

66.0 

86.3 

92.1 

(36) 

(39) 

Kansas 

38.99 

38.76 

40.05 

34.66 

3«.03 

37.66 

88.0 

87.8 

94.0 

(39) 

(40) 

MARYLAND 

49.23 

49,36 

48.55 

44.45 

44.27 

45.42 

90.3 

89,7 

93.6 

(40) 

(41) 

L'lssouRi   (ExcL.  St.  Louis) 

38.68 

38.26 

40,37 

33.83 

32.94 

37.40 

87.5 

66.1 

92,6 

(41) 

(42) 

TEXAS    (36   counties) 

32.19 

32.11 

32.50 

26.32 

25.95 

27.73 

81.8 

80.6 

65.3 

(42) 

(43) 

■C6T     UIROINIA 

41.33 

41.01 

43.79 

36.21 

35.89 

te.66 

B7.6 

87.5 

ee.3 

(43) 

(44) 
(45) 

reoion  iii 
Arkansas 

30.28 
27.28 

29.79 

27.06 

32.25 
27,96 

25.42 
23.01 

24.76 
22.18 

26,05 
26.04 

83,9 
94.3 

63.1 

81.9 

87.0 
93.1 

(44) 
(45) 

(46) 

KENTUCKY    (EXCL.    CAMPBELL    1    KENTON    CO'S 

25.54 

25.02 

28.38 

21.09 

20.15 

26.24 

S2.6 

80.5 

92.5 

(46) 

(47) 

LOUISIANA 

38.49 

37.35 

47.19 

33.71 

33.04 

38.79 

66.5 

88.5 

82.2 

(47) 

(48) 

Oklahoma 

27.92 

27.87 

28.73 

23.06 

22.85 

24.04 

82.6 

82.0 

83.7 

(48) 

(49) 

TEXAS     (ExCL.    36    CO'S    IN    RESICN    ll) 

30.59 

30.16 

31.91 

25.52 

24.60 

27.71 

83.4 

82.2 

86.6 

(49) 

(50) 

VIRGINIA 

32.28 

31,20 

34.78 

26.54 

24.92 

30,27 

62.2 

79.9 

87.0 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 

REGION     1'/ 

Alasama 

28.68 
30.22 

28.26 

30.33 

29.54 
29.96 

24.59 
26.37 

23.50 
26.23 

26.79 
26.69 

65.7 
87.3 

83.2 
86.5 

90.7 
89.1 

(51) 

153) 

FLORIDA 

31.21 

31.41 

30.60 

25.95 

25.59 

27.03 

63,1 

81.5 

86.3 

(53) 

(54) 

GEORQIA 

28.88 

28.59 

29.36 

24.50 

23.47 

26.20 

84.8 

82.1 

69.2 

(54) 

(55) 

^MISSISSIPPI 

25.18 

23.95 

27.16 

21.07 

18.77 

24.76 

83.7 

78.4 

91.1 

(55) 

(56) 

KORTH    CAROLINA 

28.03 

27.45 

28.89 

24.08 

2?. 60 

26,27 

85.9 

62.3 

90.9 

(56) 

(57) 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

27,18 

25.70 

29.52 

23.98 

21.75 

27.51 

88.2 

84.6 

93.2 

(57) 

(58) 

TENNESSEE 

29.78 

28.93 

32.44 

25.78 

24.49 

29.63 

86,6 

94.7 

92.0 

(58) 

(59) 

KENTUCKY   (Entire  State) 

26.95 

26.47 

29.57 

22.17 

21.23 

27.34 

62.3 

80.2 

92.5 

(59) 

(60) 

MISSOURI            "                " 

44.96 

44.57 

46.58 

39.69 

39.20 

41,58 

88.2 

68.0 

69.3 

(60) 

(61) 

TEXAS                     "                  " 

30,66 

»,25 

31.93 

25.56 

24.86 

27.71 

83.4 

82.2 

86.6 

(01) 

^  EXCLUDINJ    SPONSORS'    EMPLOYEES,    ADMINISTRATIVE    EMPLOYEES,     PERSONS     IN    WORK    CAMPS, 

PERSONS    EMPLOYED    AS    OWNER-OPERATORS    OP    EQUIPMENT,    AND    YOUTHS    EMPLOYED   AT    ONE-IHIRO 
THE    RESULAR    RATES. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 


EaiERGENCr  DROUGHT  RELIEF 


EMERGENCY    DROUGHT  COUNTIES 


T 


I 


Continued  heat  and  dafiolent  rainfall  in  many  seotions  of  the  oountiry,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  West,  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  designated  araergenoy  drought 

area  to  include  956  counties 
in  22  States  by  August  15, 
1956*  During  the  month  end> 
ing  on  this  date  counties  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  nere 
added  to  the  emergency  list* 
All  the  coxmties  in  three 
States  -  North  Dedcota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  -  are 
now  included,  and  more  than 
half  the  coxmtias  in  eight 
other  States  have  been  des- 
ignated in  the  official 
drought  area*  No  increase 
in  the  number  of  counties 
affected  in  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  was  reported  diuring  the  period. 


COUNTIES   OESKNATEO    BY   OEPT. 

■    OF  AaRICULTUtti.    DROUGHT  COM 
MITTEE  AJ   EMER6ENCT    OROUSHT 
AREAS. 

SOURCE -U.  S  OePT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


WPA  Activities 


NOfflffi  or  ERCCCBT  CASBS  BIPLOyiD  ON  BPA  raojKTS 
IN  STATES  RiKWriKG  IXQKGEICS' 
DROUGHT  BJPIiOTaiaiT 

August  13,  1936 


In  order  to  provide  immediate  help  for  persons  living;  in  the  emergency  drought 
counties,  WPA  employment  quotas  for  the  States  in  which  the  counties  are  located  have  been 

increased.  Additional  drought  relief  cases 
are  being  put  to  work  each  week  on  water  con- 
servation, flood  control,  and  road  projects. 
By  August  13  more  than  72,000  persons  certified 
as  in  need  of  drought  relief  were  employed  on 
WPA  projects.   The  greatest  number  of  these 
were  at  work  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
riissouri,  and  Montana.   New  projects  suitable 
for  the  employment  of  drought  relief  labor  are 
being  approved  daily  for  the  emergency  drought 
counties.   These  projects  involve  principally 
water  conservation  and  road  building  work. 
Through  August  14  the  total  value  of  such  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  President  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936  for  designated  drought  counties  a- 
mounted  to  approximately  $9,000,000.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  newly  approved  drought  projects, 
a  great  number  of  projects  approved  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  and  located  in  the  drou^-ht 
area  are  suitable  for  employment  of  farm  labor. 
The  total  value  of  approved  projects  of  this 
kind  located  in  the  designated  drought  coun- 
ties as  of  August  12,  1936,  amounted  to  about 
$484,000,000. 


State 


TOTAL 

Colorado 

Georgia 

KJuisai 

Eantucky 

UizoieMta 

Ifltsourl 
Ifoatana 

Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
Oklfihoma 

South  Carolina 
Sooth  Dakota 
Virginia 
HjruniLng 


Ntnber  Bnployed 


72,309 

2,e»4 

714 
1,600 
3,862 
2,800 

10,000 
6,000 
2,599 

21,804 
2,021 

402 

17,432 

81 

900 


In  addition  to  providing  for  the  expsinsion  of  employment  under  the  WPA  program 
to  include  drought  victims  the  President  made  funds  available  ($3,000,000)  for  loans  and  di- 
rect relief  to  fanners.  A  total  of  $2,500,000  from  this  allocation  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Resettlement  Administration  for  distribution  in  the  form  of  loans.  From  the  remaining 

funds.  North  Dakota  and  South  DeJcota  each 
have  received  $100,000.   In  North  Dakota 
the  money  is  being  used  to  provide  direct 
relief  benefits  to  persons  employed  or 
definitely  to  be  employed  on  WPA  projects, 
during  the  period  before  their  first  WPA 
oay  checks  are  received.   Three  hundred 
and  nine  persons  received  such  cash  aid 
during  the  week  ending  August  1,  1936. 
In  South  Dakota  the  funds  are  being  used 
to  institute  small  "State  projects" 
which  do  not  require  approval  from  Wash- 
ington and  Triiich  will  supply  relief  for 
emergency  drought  cases  until  regular 
WPA  employment  oan  be  provided.  The 
projects  started  so  far  consist  primar- 
ily of  well  digging  and  small  dam  con- 
struction, 

Resettlement  Administration  Measures 


The  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion is  making  loans  and  grants  to 
drought  cases.  By  August  11  nearly 
$7,000,000  (including  the  $2,500,000 
transferred  from  WPA  funds )  had  been  al- 
located to  22  States  for  this  form  of  re- 
lief.  The  remainder  of  this  agency's 
drought  relief  program  represents  an  am- 
plification of  its  long-range  program 
for  the  sections  of  the  country  which 
have  suffered  more  or  less  regularly 
from  droughts.  The  land-use  adjustment 
projects  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  suid  Wyoming  involve 
the  purchase  of  about  4,000,000  acres  of 


DROUGHT  PIUS  INSECTS 


land  unsuitaole  for  farming,  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,700,000.  Most  of  this  land  will  be  con- 
verted into  controlled  grazing  ranges  on  which  grasses  will  build  up  a  natural  cover  for 
the  soil,  making  it  less  subject  to  destructive  wind  erosion.  An  effort  is  also  being  made 
to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  size  of  existing  farm  units,  to  facilitate  the  shift  from 
grain  cultivation  to  the  raising  of  livestock  fodder,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  larger 
acreages  for  pasture.  The  Resettlement  Administration  reports  that  aid  had  been  extended 
to  over  47,000  drought-stricken  fanners  by  August  8. 

AAA  Participation 


To  provide  for  replenishment  of  feed  and  forage  crops  damaged  by  the  drou^t  in 
the  southern  region  of  the  United  States,  the  Agriculture.!  Adjustment  Adtdnistratlon  has 
made  provisions  -nablinr  farmers  to  mak  •  late  plantings  of  these  crops.  Hitherto  fanners 
have  been  paid  for  diverting  acreage  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  grass  and  other  soil- 
enriching  vegetation.  Now  the  emergency  requires  lifting  the  restrictions,  and  the  pay- 
ments v/ill  be  r.ade  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  even  to  farmers  who  planted  new  feed  and 
forage  crops  after  July  1,  provided  their  farms  are  located  in  the  drought  areas. 


On  August  3  the  AAA  began  the  purchase  of  cattle  from  drought  areas,  xrnder  author- 
ization to  buy  approximately  5,000  head  of  cattle  in  five  leading  markets  in  the  Middle 
West.  Purchases  are  to  be  made  at  market  prices  for  animals  of  comparable  class  and  grade 
and  will  be  restricted  to  those  least  suitable  for  resale  as  stockers  or  feeders.  The 
cattle  purchased  will  be  processed  on  contract  for  the  Govwrnment  and  the  meat  turned  over 
to  .the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  relief  distribution.  Purchases  of  other 
commodities  by  this  agency  for  distribution  in  19  drought  States  through  August  14  cost 
more  than  $2,500,000  and  included  flour,  canned  beef,  fruits,  vegetables,  mill  feed,  and 
dry  skim  milk. 

Other  Cooperating  Bureaus  < 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  iras  employing  approximately  2,000  persons  certi- 
fied as  drought  cases  on  its  soil  erosion  projects  in  11  States  on  August  8.  About  the 
same  number  of  drought  relief  oases  will  be  given  employment  under  the  60-day  development 
program  planned  by  the  Biological  Survey  under  an  allotment  of  |600,000  made  available  on 
August  3  and  providing  for  conservation  of  water  on  53  projects  -  41  of  them  in  North  Da- 
kota.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuing  to  aid  far- 
mers in  drought  areas  in  finding  pasture  and  markets  for  their  livestock,  to  certify  those 
entitled  to  reduced  railroad  rates  for  shipment  of  livestock  or  feed;  and  to  give  tech- 
nical advice  on  such  subjects  as  food  canning  and  family  budgets.  The  Bureau  of  Agrioul- 
ttiral  Economics  is  cooperating  v*ith  other  bureaus  in  determining  the  location  of  hay  and 
forage  available  for  shipment  to  drought  areas.  The  yard  and  meat  inspection  forces  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  been  made  available  to  supervise  handling  of  drought 
cattle.   The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  reports  that  550  persons  certified  as  drought  oases 
are  among  those  employed  on  its  consumer  purchases  study  in  23  drought  counties. 
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DRODGHT  RELIEF  WORK 


EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  IHE  WORKS  PROCSAM 


The  Works  Progjram  provldad  employment  for  3,297,000  persons  during  the  week  end- 
ing July  25,  1936.  The  table  on  the  following  page  shoire  that  2,248,000  -workers,  or  68 
percent  of  the  total,  were  on  the  payrolls  of  the  Iforks  Progress  Adminietration.  Emergen- 
cy Conservation  Work  supplied  employment  for  404,000  persons,  or  12  percent  of  the  total, 
while  the  remaining  20  percent,  amounting  to  645,000  persons,  was  divided  among  the  37 
other  Federal  agencies  operating  work  projects.  According  to  the  latest  available  data 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  furnished  work  for  236,000  persons.  The  Non-Federal  Division 
of  the  FWA  employed  more  than  165,000  persons.  Large  employment  totals  were  also  reported 
under  the  programs  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  with  64,000  workers,  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration  with  more  than  38,000,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  37,000, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  with  almost  26,000  workers.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  -  the  only  other  agencies  providing  work  for  as 
many  as  10,000  persons  -  employed  about  12,000  and  14,000  workers  respectively.  Table  1 
at  the  end  of  this  report  shows  employment  data  for  all  agencies. 


WORKS   PROGRAM    EMPLOYMENT 


THROUGH     JULY   25,  1938 


MILLIONS 
OF   PERSONS 
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AUO        9ErT 


Works  Profreii  Adninistrition     I7&0 


sion  T'aE  occasioned  by  a  new  enrollment  period  during  July  for 


The  downward  trend 
of  the  last  four  months  in 
Works  Program  employment  end- 
ed with  a  decline  of  34,000 
in  the  number  employed  dvir- 
ing  the  week  ending  July  4, 
and  a  rise  of  nearly  28,000 
took  place  during  the  remain- 
ing weeks  of  the  month.  Con- 
tributing to  this  rise  was 
the  increase  in  employment 
beginning  during  the  week  end- 
ing July  18  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  WPA  progrems  in 
drought  areas.  Similarly, 
employment  under  the  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Corps  in- 
creased by  about  23,000  per- 
sons during  the  month,  though 
in  this  instance  the  expan- 
CCC  camp  personnel. 


Practically  every  week  during  the  recent  months  prior  to  July  had  shown  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  group  of  Federal  agencies  exclusive  of  WPA 
and  ECW.  However,  during  July  employment  under  these  agencies  was  reduced  by  20,000  persons 
as  a  result  of  the  completion  or  approaching  completion  of  projects  operated  by  these  agen- 
cies and  the  exhaustion  of  funds  allocated  to  them  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  released  nearly  13,000  workers.   Decreases  in  employment  ranging  from 
2,000  to  5,000. persons  were  reported  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  dropped  1,700.  Among  the  agencies  with  increasing  employment  were 
the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration,  with  gains  of  about  4,000,  2,800,  and  2,500  persons  respectively. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Housing;  Division  of  the  PWA  with  a  reduction  of  900  persons  and 
the  Bureaus  of  Reclamation  and  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  with  increases  of  500  per- 
sons, other  agencies  reported  changes  of  only  a  few  hundred  persons. 


TfORKS  PROGRAM!  EMPLCTiWENT,   BY  MA.JOR  AGEMCIES 

Excluding  AdministratiTe  Daployees 

July  1935  to  Jiay  1936 

(Thousands   of  Employees ) 


Vaak 

Ending 


Grand 
Total 


Itaer-  Jigri- 

gaaoy  Total         culture 

UFA       Ooniei^  Other         (Excl* 

vatioa  Agenoias    Public 

7fork  Roada) 


Other  Attenolea 


Roset- 

PubUo       tlement         All 
Nafjr   Roada  ^  PIU.  Adndnla-   War  Other 
tration  B/ 


1935 

July  31 

August  31 

Septeniber  28 

October  26 

Novwnber  30 

Ceoenl>er  26 


1936 

Jasoary 

Febriiary 

Uarob 

April 


Vt^ 


JVute 


July 


25 
29 
28 

4 
U 
IS 
25 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

4 
11 
18 
25 


573 

915 

1,126 

1,505 
3,272 
3,511 


3,724 

3,850 
3,751 

3,599 
3,549 
3,525 
3,516 

3,482 

3,453 
3,445 
3,414 
3,374 

3,378 
3,363 
3,330 
3,303 

3,269 
3,280 
3,296 

3,297 


70 
253 
456 

777 
2,484 
2,740 


2,926 
3,036 
2,872 

2,761 
2,678 
2,617 
2,570 

2,505 
2,454 
2,419 
2,374 
2,340 

2,320 
2,293 
2,273 
2,256 

2,240 
2,233 
2,239 
2,246 


487 
594 

557 

355 
544 
519 


486 
459 
434 

371 
378 
382 
391 

398 
402 
412 
410 
409 

405 
402 
388 
381 

390 
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408 
404 


U 
68 

113 

173 
244 
252 


312 
355 

445 

467 
493 
526 
555 

579 
597 
614 
630 
625 

653 
668 
669 
666 

639 
647 
649 

645 


7 
35 
51 

60 
62 
61 


58 
60 
61 

60 
64 
64 
65 

65 
67 
69 
68 
72 

72 
74 
73 

71 

66 
64 

59 
53 


1 

8 

11 

15 
16 
17 


18 
17 
15 

16 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
15 

15 
13 
11 
10 

10 

9 
10 
10 


0  0/       d/ 


31  C/ 
74 

53 


66 

68 
107 

115 
123 
144 
161 

170 
184 
196 
209 
200 

220 
230 
234 
233 


1 

4 

15 


34 
41 
77 

89 
101 
110 
119 

135 
137 
142 

148 
152 

163 
166 
167 
168 


221  167 

230  170 

236  171 

236  t/  171 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

17 


32 

47 
60 

62 
65 
68 
70 

68 
67 
66 
64 
63 

64 
65 
65 
65 

61 
64 
63 

64 


6 
16 
31 

48 
55 
54 


55 
54 
56 

57 
55 
55 
55 

55 
55 
55 
55 
54 

51 
52 
50 
50 

46 

43 
43 
43 
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13 
27 
35 


49 
68 
69 

68 
68 
68 
68 

69 
70 
69 
69 
69 

68 
68 
69 
69 

68 
67 
67 
68 
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Rerised  on  basia  of  payroll  data;  prerioua  aeriea  baaed  on  estiiBatea* 

Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  caaea* 

Doea  not  inolade  onployrnent  on  Public  Roads  projects  previoualy  authorized  under  the  Haydeit-Cartwri^t 

Act,  but  finaaoed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  tc  Statea  out  of  the  funda  provided  by  the  Bner^ncry 

Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935* 

Less  than  500  paraona* 

Qnploytnant  during  iroeJc  ending  July  18;   data  for  ireek  ending  JHily  25  not  yet  available* 


The  reduction  in  the  nvmber  of  TUPA  workers  was   greatest  in  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  iriiere  the   losses  amounted  to  approximately  6,500  and  7,900  persons  respectively.     Net 
declines   in  employment  on  YTPA  projects   ranged  from  1,000  to  3,000  workers   in  12  States, 
notably  Kentucky,    New  York,    Texas,   and  Virginia.     All  but  13  States   showed  reduced  numbers 
of  V.TA  workers  during  July,     Among  the   13  States  reporting  a  rise   in  the  number  of  WPA 
workers.    North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were   outstanding.     Drought  relief  measures  were  re- 
sponsible  for  the   increases   of  15,000  and  12,000  persons,    respectively,    in  these  two  States 
and  for   smaller   increases   in  other  States. 


In  approximately  a  third  of  the  States  workers  under  agencies  other  than  UFA  auid 
ECff  increased,     Ohio  was  noteworthy  in  this   group,  with  3,000  added  workers  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  most  paxt  on  projects  of  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA.     In  other  States 
reduction  in  the  combined  employment  of  other  agencies   ranged  from  a  few  hundred  to  3,000, 
The  decrease  of  3,000  in  Florida  is   accounted  for  by  oiirtailment  on  Corps   of  Engineers  proj- 
ects.    Employment  data  for  all  States  may  be  found  in  Table  3  on  page  70  • 
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WPA,   CCC,  AND    OTHER  AGENCIES 


Thousands      of      Persons 
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2000  2S00 
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EXCLUDING   WPA    AND 

CCC 

( 

AGRICULTURE 

Entomology,  Plant  Quarantine 

Forest  Service 

Public  Roads 

Soil  Conservation 

Other 

) 

Thousands      of      Persons 
au                                    100                                  \to 

200                                             Z< 

0 

1 

COMMERCE 

■ 

Puerto  Rico 
INTERIOR     -^Reclamation 
[otiier 

^^^ 

LABOR 

1 

NAVY   Yards  i  Docks 

■ 

P  W  A           JHoi'sing 

Non-Federal 

RESETTLEMENT   ADM. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

■ 

TREASURY 

■ 

VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 

^j^^            JEngineers 

lOuartermaster 

■ 

ALL  OTHER 

irOfif(S   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION         1748 

PERCENTAGE  OE  TOTAL  HDRKS  PROOIAM  nffLOTTB  ClBTiriED 
A3  IN  NEED  OE  RELIEF,    BT  SELECTED  AGIDCIIS 

W««k  EBding  Jv3f  25,  1936 


Agoaoy 

Total  Nunber 
Of  Persons 

Peioaot  of  Total 
Parsons  Certified 
As  in  Need  of  Relief 

C3?AND  TOTAL 

3,296,720 

84.7 

2,248,113 

94,7 

Qnergenoy  Coasarration  Work 

403,740 

88,0 

DepartaBnt  of  A^oulturo 

tntctnology  and  PlAnt  Qtu&nkntlna 

Forest  Serrioo 

PutOlo  Roads     a/ 

Soil  ConsarTation  Sarrloe 

Other  Bureaus 

289.299 

25,«SS 

11,596 

235,579 

13,934 

2,492 

W75 
87.4 
38.2 
70.6 
71,2 

Department  of  Comnaroe 

5,520 

84,1 

Departitiant  ot  the  Interior 

Puerto  Rico  Reoonstruotion  Admin. 

Raolam&tion 

Other  Bureaus 

53.461 

38,373 

9,267 

5,821 

79.6 

14,1 
91.1 

Departoent  of  Labor 

786 

73.7 

Vary  Department   (Yards  aad  Docks) 

9,979 

90v» 

Publlo  Iforks  Administration 
Housing  Di vision 
Kon-Eederal  Dirision 

171.259 

5,509 

165,456 

27.6 
27.0 

Rasattlflneat  Administration  ^ 

63,552 

55.2 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

6,459 

86.0 

War  Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quart enoaster  Coxps 

42.859 

36,618 

6,241 

70,4 
T55tT 

78,6 

Other  Agencies 

1.703 

73.4 

X/    Siq>loyment  during  week  ending  J^ily  18;  data  for  mtHc  ending 

Joly  25  not  aTailable. 
B/    Does  not  InolTide  rural  rehabilitation  oaaes. 


Nearly  85  percent 
of  the  workers  vinder  the  Works 
Program  were  certified  by 
local  relief  agencies   as   in 
need  of  relief.      In  the  case 
of  WPA,  workers   so  certified 
constituted  95  percent  of  the 
total,  while  for  Emergency  Con- 
servation Work  persons  certi- 
fied by  relief  agencies  formed 
88  percent  of  the  total.     The 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration,  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  the  Forest  Service,   each 
employing  over  10,000  persons, 
reported  80  percent  or  more  of 
their  workers  certified  as   in 
need  of  relief.     More  than  70 
percent  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  workers  and  69 
percent  of  those  employed  by 
the   Corps   of  Engineers  were 
certified  relief  workers. 
Other  outstanding  agencies, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of 
total  employment  and  high 
percentage  of  relief  workers, 
were  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus,  the  Bureau  of  Yeurds  and 
Docks,   and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.     Among  the  major  agen- 
cies,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Non-Federal  Di- 
vision of  the  PWA  continued 
to  show  the   largest^ propor- 
tion of  workers  taken  from  non- 
reli^i"  sources.      Table  2  on 
page  69    shows  the  number  of 
workers   certified  as  in  need 
of  relief  and  the  number  of 
non-relief  persons   for  each 
agency  participating  in  the 
Works  Program. 
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FINANCIAL  PROCEDURE  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  ACT 

OP  1936 


The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936  provided  $1,425,000,000  to  be 
expended  for  relief  and  work  relief  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  act  provided  for  10  classes  of  public  projects  with  specific  limitations 
imposed  within  which  work  projects  could  be  approved  and  financed  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated. 

Approval  of  the  new  act  did  not  automatically  terminate  the  operation  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936.  Work  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Works  Progress  Administration  are  in  many  cases  still 
operating  under  funds  appropriated  by  the  1935  act.  Such  projects  are  not  affected 
by  the  new  act  but  continue  operation  as  in  the  past  so  long  as  funds  from  the  prior 
act  are  available.  Regulations  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the  1936  act  do  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  status  of  such  projects. 

Project  Approval  Procedure 

The  procedure  for  msJcing  allocations  to  projects  under  the  new  act  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  under  the  1935  act.  Projects  to  be  operated  under  the  jiiris- 
diction  of  a  Federal  agency  and  financed  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Act  of 
1936  may  be  approved  for  operation  under  a  direct  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  they  may  be  sponsored  by  the  Federal  agency,  and  then  submitted  for  approv- 
al through  the  WPA  and  financed  from  funds  allocated  to  the  WPA.  In  either  ease, 
project  applications  of  Federal  agencies  are  submitted  to  the  WPA  for  check  as  to 
the  availability  of  relief  labor  at  the  site  of  the  project.  The  application  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^ere,  upon  cleai*ance,  it  is  subjnitted  to 
the  President  for  final  approval.  The  President  indicates  his  approval  by  forward- 
ing to  the  Treasury  a  letter  giving  a  description  of  th«  project,  indicating  the 
official  project  number  and  the  amount  of  money  allocated.  The  Treasury  then  pre- 
pares a  warrant  for  countersignature  by  the  Comptroller  General,  Uoon  clearance  of 
the  Presidential  letter  and  countersignature  of  the  warrant  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  warrant  is  returned  to  the  Treasury  where  an  advice  of  allocation  is  pre- 
pared and  issued  to  the  Federal  agency  concerned,  authorizing  expenditures  to  be  made 
on  the  approved  project  by  that  agency. 

Works  Progress  Administration  projects,  whether  sponsored  by  local  govern- 
mental \anits  or  by  other  Federal  agencies,  follow  this  same  procedure.  In  the  case 
of  projects  sponsored  by  local  governmental  units,  the  additional  approval  of  the 
District  and  State  WPA  offices  is  required  before  the  project  application  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Washington  WPA  headquarters  prior  to  approval  by  the  President. 

Expenditure  Procedures 

The  1936  act  specifies  that  no  Federal  project  shall  be  prosecuted  there- 
under unless  and  tintil  an  amount  sufficient  for  its  completion  has  been  allocated 
and  irrevocably  set  aside.  Projects  under  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  WPA  are  for  the 
most  part  non-Federal  projects  and  accordingly  not  subject  to  this  provision  of  the 
act. 


Slnoe  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1936  specifies  10  classifications 
of  work  within  which  work  projects  may  be  approved  for  operation,  authorizations  for  proj- 
ect expenditures  issued  by  the  Treasury  indiaate  in  each  case  the  appropriation  or  class  of 
work  prescribed  by  the  aot,  within  which  the  approved  project  will  operate* 

As  stated  above.  Federal  agencies  in  many  cases  had  sufficient  old  funds  to  con- 
tinue operations  after  the  approval  date  of  the  new  aot.  This  was  not  true  in  the  case  of 
the  lllorks  Progress  Administration,  and  as  soon  as  the  1936  act  was  signed  by  the  President, 
it  immediately  became  necessary  to  use  the  new  funds  to  continue  operation  of  the  WPA  work 
program.  To  resubmit  all  projects  to  Washington  for  reapproval  and  reclassification  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  procedure  would  have  meant  the  temporary  halting  of  all  WPA  opera- 
tions in  the  field  until  this  process  could  have  been  completed.  The  aot,  however,  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  continuance  of  all  WPA  projects  previously  approved.  These  con- 
tinued projects  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  act. 

On  June  22,  1936,  the  President  allocated  |360,000,000  to  the  WPA  for  the  contin- 
uation of  previously  approved  WPA  projects.  An  additional  $1CX),000,000  was  provided  on 
August  4,  1936.  The  Treasury,  after  setting  up  an  appropriation  account  for  these  contin- 
ued projects,  issued  advices  of  allocations  in  the  above  amounts  to  the  WPA.  The  WPA  in 
Ifashington  in  turn  issued  this  authorization  to  the  several  State  WPA  administrations. 


ALLOCillORS  tHDER  TSI  jBU  ACT  Or  1936, 
BT  AGZNCm 

OiroQ^  JUj  31,  1936 


kimesf 


AUeoKtioas 
(Taryanti  ApproreA) 


TOEAL 


$431,949,776 


Affrtcultnre                                                                   13.117.273 
A^oultta*!  Eoonomios                                              33,440 
*n<"»i  Industry                                                           375,000 
BloLjglo&l  Surrey                                                       600,000 
EntomoLjgy  and  Plant  auarantine                        3,288,333 
rorest  SaryLoe                                                             5,073,000 
Home  Iconomios                                                                    687,500 
Soil  Consar-ration  SerTlod                                      2,355,000 
AAidnietratlTo  eogpenses                                            205,000 

CoocQcrce 
Census 
AtalnlitratlTs  expenses 

1,214,000 
1,124,000 

Ihiployees'  Ccmpettsation  CoBiidi 

islon                         9,000,000 

Interior 

3.364.415 

National  Park  Sarvloe 
Priarto  Rioo  Reoonstrootion 

Aamin.                      1,025,000 

Labor 

2.962.500 

U,  S«  Bnploymeut  SeiTlce 
Labor  Statistics 

2,S5(5,6M> 

412,500 

Library  of  Congress 

171,500 

Navy  -  (Yards  and  Cooks) 

6,755,000 

Resettlsneirt 

8,000,000 

Treastffy 

8.6oe.oe8 

Internal  Rerenne 
Secretary's  Office 
Public  Health  Serrioe 
AdndnlstratiTc  eo^enses 

136,500 

310,000 

7,000,000 

War  -(Corps  of  liiglnoers) 

1,200,000 

377.5*3.000 

TfPA  wrork  projects 
National  Youth  Ateilnlstrati 
ItelnlstratlTe  expenses 

H4;M3,fiM 

oa                          13,500,000 
10,000,000 

Subsequently  the  total  amount  to  be 
expended  monthly  is  determined  and 
allotments  are  made  by  the  State 
office  to  each  district  WPA  office 
within  the  State  on  a  monthly  bud- 
get basis.  The  Treasury  State  ac- 
counts  office  is  kept  informed  cur- 
rently as  to  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  State  and  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  district. 

The  procedure  for  transfer- 
ring the  continued  projects  to  opera- 
tion under  1936  funds  was  quite  simple. 
The  State  WPA's,  upon  receipt  of  these 
funds,  immediately  authorized  the 
Treasury  State  Acooimts  Office  to  ac- 
cept encumbrances  against  all  official 
projects  in  operation  as  of  that  date. 
This  authorization  specifies  each  of- 
ficial project  in  detail,  showing  the 
cmount  encumbered  on  each  project 
prior  to  the  date  of  transfer,  the 
amount  necessary  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect and  other  identifying  information. 
The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  projects  approved  subsequent 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  aot. 
Authorization  for  expenditxare  of 
funds  on  such  projects  is  issued  to 
the  State  Treasury  Accounts  Office  as 
described  above. 

The  1936  act  also  provided 
that  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  allocated  for  administrative 
expenses  of  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg;et,  for  additional  work  incident  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation. Also,  funds  may  be  made 
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Expenditures  and  Unexpended  Balances 
OF  Works  Program  Funds  by  Agencies 

JULY  31.  1936* 

W  PA,  CCC,   F  E  RA 
AND  ALL  OTHER  AGENCIES 


EXPENDITURES         Millions 
of  Dollars 


1469 


931 


569 


W  P  A 


FE  R  A 


CCC 


ALL  OTHER  ACENCIES 


Millions      UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

of  Dollars 


373 


37 


991 


m 


EXPENDITURES 


1 

17 

FOREST  SERVICE 

1 

16 

NAVY-  YARDS  &  DOCKS 

#  Expenditures  and  unexpended  balances                | 
relate  to  all  allocations  made  under 
the  Emerjency   Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1935  and  1936.  Funds  other- 

16 
2 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

wise  provided  are  not  included,  e.g. 
CCC  funds  do  not  include   the 
$  308,000,000    appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937. 

SELECTED  AGENCIES 

I  PUBLIC  ROADS  348 

4  P  WA  NON-FEDERAL  220 

1 146  RESETTLEMENT  87 

1 87  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  44 

P  W  A  HOUSING  84 

RECLAMATION  48 

1 6       PUERTO  RICO  RECONSTRUCTION  ADM.   28 

14 
8 
6 
14 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 
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available  upon  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission  for  neoesssoy  expenditures  and  administrative  expenses  in  oonneotlon 
with  the  payment  of  compensation  in  oases  of  injury  to  workers  on  projects  financed  under 
the  new  act.  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  1936  act  remain  available  for  expenditure  until 
June  30,  193"^  except  allocations  for  neoesssury  administrative  expenses  which  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1938. 

Allocationo 


Het  allocations  made  from  ERA  Act  of  1936  funds  through  July  31  totaled 
$431,949,776,  a  sum  constituting  SO  percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  As  shovm  in  the 
table  on  the  preceding  page,  |364,063,000,  or  84  percent  of  this  amount,  has  been  designat- 
ed for  work  programs  of  the  WPA,  chiefly  in  connection  with  projects  approved  prior  to  the 

passage  of  the  ERA  Act  of 


iUtOCAIIOIlS  xniDIK  rai  BtA  ACT  or  1936, 

BT  ACT  I.TVTTATIOHS 

Am  of  Ja37  3l,  1936 


lot 

tation 
Letter 


Pnrposa 


lllooatioas 
iot  Sy  The 

Undtation  Preaident 

iaffoat         (ifturrants  Approyed) 


$1,425,000,000 
413,250,000 
156,750,000 


lOIAL 

(a)      Hitfnmjs,  loads,  and  streets 

{%)      Pttblio  koildlngs 

(e)      Parks  and  otbar  reoreatioaal 

faoiUties,  iosluding  builds 

lags  tharela  156,750,000 

(a)      PtOtlio  otilities,  laoludin^  sein- 
er sysrtons,  water  supply  >ad 
purlfioation,  airports,  and 
other  traasportatloa  faoilities    171,000,000 

(e)  flood  ooBtrol  and  oth«r 

oonserratloa 

(f)  Assistasce  for  adnoatlonal,  pro- 

fessional, and  olerloal  persons   85,500,000 

(g)  Wcaea's  projaots  85,500,000 

(h)      Ultoellanaous  work  projects  71,250,000 

(i)      Hatlaaal  Tooth  Atainistratloa  71,250,000 

(j)      Rural  rehabilitation,  loans  and 
relisf  to  fanosrs  and  live 
stook  growers  85,500,000 

Items  not  inolnded  in 
speolflo  limitations 


$431,SM»9,776 
3,239,179 
5,433,843 

3,966,907 

3,160,239 
128,250,000  12,339,972 

20,138,503 
1,251,103 
2,014,251 

13,500,000 

8,000,000 


1936.     The  National  Youth 
Administration  has  receiv- 
ed 513,500,000  for   its 
work.     The   United  States 
Employees •   Compensation 
Conmission  has  received 
$9,000,000   for  payments 
to  compensation  oases; 
the  Treasury  Department, 
$8,602,000,    of  which 
$7,000,000  is   for   admin- 
istrative expenses;   and 
the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration has  been  allocated 
$5,000,000  for  loans  and 
relief  to   farmers  and  live- 
stock  growers   in  the 
drought  areas,   and 
$3,000,000  for  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses.     By 
the  end  of  July  allocations 
had  been  made  against  each 
of  the  10  limitations   set 
up  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1956. 
Most  of  the  allocations, 
however,   having  been  made 
for  WPA  projects  approved 
prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act,   do  not  oome  un- 
der any  specific   limita- 
tion. 


358,905,779^ 


^  ttk  projects  approTBd  prior  to  Jtao  22,  1936,  $326,866,779; 
nnployees  CoopeaBation  Camnisslon,  19,000,000;  admiaiatra- 
tlTB  e^peasea  of  all  agencies,  $23,039,000. 


In  addition  to 
the  funds  allocated  for 
Works   Program  activities 
from  the  ERA  Act  of  1936 
funds,   net  allocation  of 
$5,016,081  were  made  from 
ERA  Act  of  1935  funds  dur- 
ing July,   bringing  the 
total  amount  allocated 
sum  of  the  allocations  made  from  funds  of 


under  the   latter  act  to  $4,673,175,964.     The 

both  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  amounted  to  $5,105,125,740. 


STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  aJERGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION 
ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,   BY  AGQICIES 

As  of  July  31,   1936 


Agency 


Allocations  Obligations  E3q>enditure3 

(TTarrants  Approved) 


Total 

Unexpended 

Balances 


Agrioultxire 
Public  Roads 
Other  Bvo-eaiis 
Administrati've  expenses 

Conmeroe 

Interior 
Reclamation 

Puerto  Rico  Reoonstrxiction  Adudnistration 
Other  Biireaus 
AdninistratiTe  expenses 

Labor 

Library  of  Congress 
Navy- 
Treasury  (inclxiding  revolving  fund 
of  $3,000,000) 

War 

Corps  of  Engineers 
anaxtermaster  Corps 
Administrative  expenses 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Employees'  Compensation  Comnission 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Bnergenoy  Relief  Administration 

Public  Works  Administration 
Housing 
Non-Federal 

Resettlement  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Tforlcs  PTQgress  Administration 
VIPA  Trtirk  jr ejects  A/ 
National  Youth  Administration 
Administrative  expenses 

Other  Agencies 

TOTAL 

Warrants  pending  approval 

Total  allocations  by  the  President 

Una3JLocated 

Total  available  for  allocation 


$585.109.483 

499, 621,  865 

75, 447, 908 

10,039,710 

10,061,944 

119.332.590 

65,520,000 

34,2^,395 

15,622,467 

3,946,728 

15,445,314 

423,000 

24,109,176 

50,851,408 

146.726.600 

131,009,381 

14,591,384 

1,125,835 

190,194 

605,520,251 

26,210,000 

25,000,000 

935,005,625 

459.347.338 
105,541,050 
353,806,288 

233,407,510 

16,175,160 

1,238,350 

1.841.467.046 

1,746,567,046 

13,500,000 

81,400,000 

9.504.751 


$477.214.893 

409,792,220 

59,335,070 

8,087,603 

8,155,202 

58.895.161 

43,046,498 

9,676,861 

3,071,998 

3,099,804 

12,007,223 

268, 028 

16,807,882 

37,872,824 

142.526.324 

127,215,090 

14,300,620 

1,010,614 

54,136 

604,590,306 

2,252,875 

12,485,284 

932,257,605 

376.126.930 

35,020,207 

341,106,723 

193,870,185 

10,218,195 

1,095,263 

1.633.621.210 

1,558,363,301 

147,683 

75,110,226 

6.910.558 


$206.656.090 

151,679,710 

48,027,281 

6,949,099 

7,440,114 

28.998.410 

17,442,825 

6,389,377 

2,446,599 

2,719,609 

11,965,748 

215,  418 

16,190,908 

35,557,383 

99.829.628 

87,025,675 

11,808,651 

995,302 

14,664 

568,728,766 

2,171,018 

12,485,284 

930,657,606 

155.613.702 

21,387,259 

134,226,443 

145,935,763 

1,800,751 

1,017,627 

1.468.672.692 

1,398,062,544 

86,034 

70,524,114 

6.629.508 


$378.453.393 

347,942,155 

27,420,627 

3,090,611 

2,621,830 

90.334.180 
48,077,175 
27,854,018 
13,175,868 
1,227,119 

3,479,566 

207,582 

7,918,268 


15,294,025 

46.896.972 

43,983,706 

2,782,733 

130,533 

175,530 

36,791,485 

24,  CBS,  982 

12,514,716 

4,348,019 

303.733.636 

84,153,791 

219,579,845 

87,471,747 

14,374,409 

220,723 

372.794.354 

348,504,502 

13,413,966 

10,875,886 

2.875.243 


$5,105,125,740       $4,527,230,084       $3,700,581,080       $1,404,544,660 

5.831.761 

$5,110,957,501 

997.865.615 

$6,108,823,116 


So\nrce:     U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  finergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,    as  of  July  31,   1936. 

A/  Includes  $42,331,268  allocated  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  tmder  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 
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Expenditures 

Expenditurea  by  all  agenoies  from  both  appropriationo  d\a"ing  July  amounted  to 
$276,016,564,  bringing  the  amotmt  expended  over  the  entire  program  through  the  end  of 
July  to  a  total  of  #3,700,881,080,  or  72  percent  of  the  amount  allocated.   July  expendi- 
tures mre  8  peroent  leas  than  June  and  14  percent  less  than  the  highest  figure,  reported 
for  April. 

VPA  expenditures  to  date  exceed  those  of  any  other  agency  and  are  assuming  an 
increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  total  expenditures  by  all  agencies,  imounting  to 
#1,468,673,000  at  the  end  of  July,  they  represented  40  percent  of  the  total,  as  oompeu-ed 
with  38  peroent  at  the  end  of  June,  36  peroent  at  the  end  of  May,  and  34  peroent  at  the 
end  of  April.  However,  July  expenditures  of  the  WPA,  which  amounted  to  #162,870,000, 
were  4  peroent  less  than  June  and  15  peroent  less  than  March,  the  peak  month. 

FERA  has  expended  #930,658,000  to  date,  or  25  peroent  of  the  total.   These  ex- 
penditures were  made  largely  before  the  llbrks  Program  got  fully  under  wayj  subsequent 
expenditures  have  been  relatively  small,  amo\mting  in  July  to  slightly  less  than 
#1,000,000.  Emergency  Conservation  Work  had  expended  #668,729,000,  or  15  percent  of 
total  expenditures,  by  the  end  of  July.   The  ERA  Act  funds  of  this  agency  will  soon  be 
entirely  exhausted,  and  new  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  are  provided  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  #308,000,000  not  made  under  the  ERA  Act.  Expenditures  by  agencies  are  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

Expenditures  of  ERA  Act  of  1936  funds  ano'mted  to  $117,229,912,  or  8  peroent  of 
the  total  appropriation  of  #1,425,000,000.   As  is  shown  in  Table  8  at  thft  end  of.  this 
report  #116,172,000.  or  99  percent  of  this  amount,  was  expended  by  the  WPA.   The  balance 
was  spent  by  seven  other  major  agencies.  Resettlement  with  expenditures  of  #445,000  ao- 
oounting  for  the  largest  amount. 

Unexpended  Balances 

Unexpended  balances  of  all  agencies  under  both  appropriations  on  July  31  amount* 
ed  to  #1,404,544,660,  or  28  paroent  of  total  allooations.  Balances  of  the  various  agenoies 
are  given  in  the  table  on  th»  preceding  page  and  are  shown  graphically  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart.  FERA  had  only  one  half  of  one  peroent  of  its  allocations  still  unexpended, 
CCC  6  peroent,  WPA  20  peroent,  and  Resettlement  38  percent  at  the  end  of  July.  Much  larger 
proportions  of  the  allocations  to  a  number  of  other  agencies  are  as  yet  unexpended.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  a  balance  amounting  to  89  peroent  of  its  allooa- 
tions, and  the  Housing  Division  of  PWA,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  FWA.  have  balances  representing  80  percent,  70  percent,  and  62  percent  of  their 
respective  allocations. 
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STUDY  OF  REEMPLOYMENT  OPPOETUHITIES  AND  RECEHT  CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNIQUES 

As  a  part  of  the  research  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  the  pro- 
ject on  "Reemployment  Opportvmities  cmd  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques"  has  been 
undertaken  to  study  the  effects  of  recent  changes  in  the  techniques  of  production  upon  the 
volume  of  employment  and  unemployment.   The  study  has.  advanced  beyond  the  organisation 
stage,  and  the  collection  of  data,  analysis  of  previously  assembled  material,  and  field 
surveys  are  now  in  progress. 

Data  concerning  the  p}^slcal  volume  of  produotion  and  employment  indicate  that 
during  the  period  from  1920  to  1929  increased  production  in  manufacturing  industries,  ooal 
mines f  and  agriculture  was  accompanied  by  decreases  in  employment,  end  that  between  1929 
and  1935  the  output  per  man-hour  in  manufacturing  industries  has  increased  approximately 
25  peroent.  The  question  of  the  relative  potency  of  the  forces  making  for  displacement 
and  absorption  of  workers  by  industry  is  of  immediate  practical  importance,  particularly 
to  agencies  charged  with  the  task  of  either  creating  employment  or  caring  for  the  \mem- 
ployed*  imong  members  of  the  business  community  and  of  the  labor  community,  as  well  as 
in  the  determination  of  governmental  policies,  questions  arise  as  to  the  prospects  for 
reemployment  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  unemployed,  the  group  of  workers  most  likely 
to  remain  unabsorbed,  the  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  employment  has  been  affected  by 
technological  improvements,  and  the  miscellaneous  social  effects  on  such  workers  as  are 
displaced  by  changes  in  the  techniques  of  production. 

The  approach  being  made  to  this  study  by  the  research  project  involves  assem- 
bling such  existing  data  as  bear  on  these  and  related  questions  and  augmenting  these  data 
by  systematic  surveys  and  analyses  designed  to  meet  the  following  objectives i 

1*  A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  economic  role  played  by  changes  ia  tech- 
niques of  produotion. 

2.  Measurement  of  the  net  effects  on  total  employment  of  changes  in  produotion 
techniques  and   the  incidence  of  such  changes  with  respect  to  employment  in 
various  1/ndustries,  occupations,  age  groups,  etc. 

3*  Analysis  of  social  problems  arising  out  of  changes  in  produotion  techniques, 
together  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  present  or  inai- 
nent  economic  developments  may  be  expected  to  relieve  or  aooentuate  these 
problems,  and  the  bases  of  end   requisites  for  a  remedial  program. 

The  aooomplishment  of  these  objectives  involves  primarily  the  determination  of 
the  net  displacement  of  man-hours  of  labor  by  improved  production  techniques,  and  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  such  changes.  Recognition  is  made  of  the  fact  that  while 
"displacement"  and  "absorption"  can  be  studied  in  individual  plants  and  industries,  the 
net  effect  of  the  two  processes  (technological  employment  or  unemployment)  oan  be  ade- 
quately measured  only  in  terms  of  the  interrelated  parts  lAioh  reflect  the  i^ole  of  the 
xiational  economy.  The  study  is  being  conducted  along  the  following  lines  of  investiga- 
tion t 

1.  Plant  surveys  of  changes  in  productivity  in  certain  industries. 

2.  Statistical  studies  of  changing  productivity. 

3.  Survey  of  the  effect  of  industrial  changes  on  the  labor  market  and  on 
individual  workers. 

4.  Supplementary  activities  such  as  compilation  of  a  bibliography,  collection 
of  abstracts  of  material  bearing  on  the  project,  end  analysis  of  data  col- 
lected by  other  agencies. 
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PLAMT  SURVEYS  OF  PRODUCT IVITY 

In  order  to  obtain  a  oomposlto  ploture  of  the  effeota  of  ohangea  in  production 
techniques  or  other  oonditiona  of  operation  on  the  Tolume  of  employment,  productivity 
studies  are  being  conducted  in  selected  industries.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  determine 
the  trend  of  the  volume  of  physical  output  per  unit  of  labor  time  and  per  unit  of  capital 
investment*   In  addition,  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  flactors  irtiioh  brought  about  these 
changes  and  of  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  employment  that  such  changes  have  had  in  the 
past  and  may  have  in  the  futiire* 

The  study  of  productivity  is  being  conducted  along  vertical  rather  than  horizon- 
tal lines  of  industry,  attempting  to  cover  the  production  process  from  extraction  of  the 
raw  materials  through  fabrication  to  distribution  to  the  ultimate  constmer.  Data  in  both 
physical  and  monetary  units  are  being  collected  in  order  that  the  economic  effects  of  the 
changes  in  industrial  techniques  may  be  analysed* 

Productivity  studies,  mostly  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  are  being  con- 
ducted in  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  transportation,  and  agricultural  industries. 
Beyond  the  primary  consideration  of  covering  the  basic  industries  -  fuels  and  metals  "  the 
criteria  for  selecting  subjects  of  investigation  arei  first,  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
dustry appears  to  present  a  typical  situation  which,  when  examined,  will  indicate  the  man- 
ner in  which  adjustments  are  made  in  that  general  type  of  situation,  such  as  expansion, 
contraction,  and  production  of  a  commodity  of  Inelastic  demand}  and,  second,  the  practica- 
bility in  terms  of  easy  access  to  industry,  previous  studies  of  the  industry  which  furnish 
opportunities  for  comparison  with  results  of  this  survey,  or  certain  technical  featiires 
i^ich  would  facilitate  analysis. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

The  surveys  covering  samples  of  manufacturing  industries  consist  of  studies 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Economio  Research,  and  studies  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  first  group  consists  of  a  study,  initiated  imder  this  cooperative  arrangement, 
of  the  machine-handling  industry,  ajid  surveys  of  Industries  irtiich  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  made  a  few  years  ago  (including  brick,  lumber,  cement,  beet  sugeu:,  and 
flour  milling).  The  present  studies  are  more  comprehensive  than  those  previously  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  in  that  information  on  capital  equipment  and  materials  and  on  costs  and 
their  distribution  is  collected  in  addition  to  data  on  man-hours  and  output. 

The  group  of  productivity  studies  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  covers  the  boot  and  shoe,  leather,  textile,  automobile,  and  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

Mining 

In  the  study  of  the  extractive  industries  the  B\ireau  of  lUnes  is  assisting  in 
the  tabulation  of  information  which  it  has  already  collected.  These  data  will  be  supple- 
mented by  field  surveys  whenever  a  more  complete  picture  is  necessary.  The  study  includes 
bituminous  and  anthracite  ooal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  nonmetals  (exclusive  of  cement 
and  clay),  iron  ore,  copper,  sine,  lead,  and  minor  metals  and  nonmetals* 

Agriculture 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  collaborating  in  the  study  of  changes 
in  production  methods  in  agriculture  and  their  effect  on  the  nvmber  of  workers  required 
and  the  volume  of  production.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  along  the  following  lines t 

1.  Field  surveys  of  farm  practices  in  selected  crop  areas  such  as  the  noirbh- 
em  dairy  States,  com  belt,  sotton  belt,  small  grain  belt,  eastern  and 
far  western  fruit  and  vegetable  areas. 


2*  ▲  surrwy  and  oompllation  of  aTmilabla  itatlstios  to  prevldo  a  baolcgrormd 
for  and  breadon  the  soope  of  analyila  of  the  flold  BurroyB. 

9*  SuTToya  of  the  history  of  toohnologloal  doToIopmontB  as  they  affect  «b- 
ploymeat  and  produotlon  on  the  farm,  oeverlng  orop  produotion,  OTilwal 
huabandry,  and  hortloolttiro* 

Conatniotion 

The  Conatruotlon  TMlt  of  the  DlTliion  of  Soaoaroh,  StatlBtlos  and  Heoorda  of 
the  Ibrka  ProgreBs  AdalnlBtratlon  is  oooperatln^  with  the  lational  Heaearoh  Frojoot  en 
the  Btudy  of  the  oonrtruotlon  Induatry.  Two  phaaes  of  work  are  being  developed  -  a  a«r- 
▼ey  of  Tolome  of  oonatruotion  and  aaployment,  and  produotirlty  atudles  of  partloular 
typoB  of  oonstruotion*  Seoords  of  inauranoe  eoapanles,  indlTldual  eontraotora,  and  Got- 
enment  agenoiea  that  reoelTO  reports  on  eonstruotion  aotlvity  sorro  as  a  basis  for  these 
studies* 

Transportation  and  CoMPmioatlon 

Research  work  in  collaboration  with  the  Kallroad  Retirement  Board  is  being  plan- 
ned along  the  following  lines: 

1*  A  statistical  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  toIubo  of  produotlon 
of  railroad  serrioes  and  the  volume  of  railroad  employment* 

2*  A  study  of  the  history  of  railroad  technology  in  its  bearing  on  the  Tolumo 
and  quality  of  railroad  serrioes,  on  the  effloienoy  and  eoonoi^y  of  rail- 
road operation,  and  en  the  toI-ubo  and  distribution  of  employment* 

8*  An  analysis  of  occupational  ehanges  in  railroad  emplo^ent  and  its  relation- 
ship to  age,  length  of  serTioe,  tenure,  unemployment,  and  eamings^ based 
upon  a  large  sample  of  work  history  records* 

STATISTICAL  STUDIES  OF  CHAMGING  FRODUCTIYITT 

The  information  gathered  in  the  field  studies  of  productivity  are  complemented 
by  measures  of  production,  employment,  productivity,  labor  displacement,  capital  costs, 
and  labor  costs  derived  from  an  analysis  of  eoonomio  data  gathered  from  published  souroes 
and  from  unpublished  material  previously  oolleoted*  Preparation  of  productivity  indexes 
is  in  progress  for  the  following  industries i  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  oon- 
atruotion, steam  railway  transportation,  street  railways,  telephones,  and  electric  light, 
power,  and  gas*  Simultaneously  production  and  employment  series  are  being  compiled  and 
indexes  of  productivity  are  being  prepared  for  individual  manufacturing  industries  in- 
cluding lumber  manufaoturing  and  mlllwork,  fertiliser,  newspaper  and  periodical  printing 
and  publishing,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel,  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes,  paint  and 
varnish,  furniture,  rubber  products,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  chemicals,  automobiles, 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  boot  and  shoe,  leather  tanning,  meat  paoking,  and  silk,  woolen,  and 
worsted  goods. 

SDRVBTS  OF  EFFECTS  OF  IMDUBTRIAL  CHANGES  ON  LABOR  MARKET  AND  INDIVIDUAL  TIDRKBRS 

As  a  basis  for  analysing  the  problem  of  occupational  shifts  resulting  from 
changing  industrial  techniques,  studies  are  being  made  of  selected  groups  of  unemployed 
and  employed  workers  and  of  sources  of  labor  supply  in  new  industrial  areas*  Studies  of 
the  Pennsylvania  •ai   Illinois  ooal  fields,  of  Hassaohusetts  mill  towns,  and  of  an  indus- 
trial town  in  ^diana  whose  history  has  been  characterised  by  suooessive  waves  of  indus- 
trial development  and  recession  are  examples  of  this  part  of  the  research  program.  Sev- 
eral investigations,  originally  made  for  other  purposes,  are  expected  to  yield  material 
on  oooupational  adjustments  made  by  workers*  Tarious  Federal  agencies,  suoh  as  the  Offiee 
of  Education,  the  Civil  Service  Conmission,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  Ceaaeree, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service,  are  making  their  files  accessible  for  this  purpose. 

The  detailed  study  being  eonducted  in  the  Philadelphia  labor  market  with  the 
eooperation  of  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Itaiversity  ef  Pennsylvania  is 
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designed  as  a  broad  survey  of  the  unemployment  problems  in  a  large  and  diversified  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center.   Information  on  work  histories,  unemployment,  and  job  open- 
ings is  being  collected* 

SDPPLEMENTAKf  ACTIVITIES 

To  supplement  the  field  surveys  of  productivity  changes  and  of  effects  of  in- 
dustrial changes  on  the  labor  market  and  on  individual  workers,  available  materials  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  objectives  of  the  project  are  being  assembled  and  evaluated.   The 
files  of  the  KRA  are  being  perused  in  order  to  obtain  material  on  specific  industries. 
Cost  and  investment  data  are   being  collected  from  records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

An  annotated  bibliography  and  a  comprehensive  collection  of  abstracts  betu-ing 
on  different  phases  of  the  project  are  expected  to  provide  two  valuable  byproducts  of  the 
library  research  work. 
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FAMILIES  AMD  SINGLE  PERSONS  EECEITIHG  GENERAL  RELIEF 


It  is  t«atatiYely  estiaiated  that  1«820,000  families  uid  nlngl*  persoos  reoeivvd 
gsnaral  rslisf  administered  by  State  and  looal  agencies  in  tlie  Continental  United  States  dur- 
ing April  19S6.  This  total  represents  a  decline  of  8.8  peroent  from  the  ooaqparable  Uaroh  es- 
timate of  1,986,000  oases.  Estimates  fer  the  amovmts  of  relief  extended  to  oases  (families 
and  single  persons)  show  a  decrease  of  10.9  peroent,  froia  $44,100,000  in  Uaroh  to  $59,500,000 
in  April.  The  Uaroh  and  April  estimates  nere  based  on  statistics  beliered  to  be  reasonably 
complete,  reported  fer  54  States  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  estimates  for  the 
remaining  States  for  vhieh  data  vere  deficient. 

That  the  downward  trend  in  tlM  total  number  of  eases  reoelving  general  relief  con- 
tinued in  May  and  *me  is  indicated  by  preliminary  reports  from  urban  areas  which  represent 
approximately  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Continental  United  States.  Reports  from 
116  urban  areas  oereriag  60  percent  ef  the  country 't  urban  population  show  a  decline  freit 
April  to  May  of  6.S  peroent  in  the  nneber  of  cases  reeeivlng  relief  and  of  9.8  peroent  in  the 
amotpt  of  relief  extended  to  these  eases.  Similar  reports  from  99  urban  areas  representing 
55  percent  of  the  country's  urban  population  indicate  a  further  decrease  between  May  and  June 
ef  4.9  percent  in  the  number  of  oases  reoeiring  relief  and  of  5.2  peroent  in  the  amount  ef 
relief  extended), 

The  trend  of  relief  between  Mareh  and  Apxdl  was  not  uniform  throu^out  the  54 
States  for  which  reasonably  complete  reports  were  recei-«ed  as  indicated  in  Table  15  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  The  three  States  with  the  largest  populations  -  New  York,  PennsylrasAa, 
and  Illinois  -  show  relatively  small  declines.  In  the  other  51  States  the  number  of  eases 
receiving  relief  decreased  11.4  percent  and  the  amount  of  relief  extended  declined  19.5  per- 
oent. 


The  pronounoed  upturn  in  private  employment  evidenced  during  this  period  was  probably 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reduoti<m  in  relief  rolls.  Improved  weather  conditions  also 
permitted  the  removal  from  the  relief  rolls  of  a  number  of  families  which  had  been  receiving 
relief  in  the  form  of  fuel,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

ETIMATED  NtlMBER  OF  CASES  AND  PERSONS  ANT  AMOUNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  DJOJRRED 
TOR  GmniAL  RELHTF  EXTENDED  TO  CASES  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 


Janusry 
(Subject 

to  April  1936 
-to  rCTision) 

Total  Nianber  of  Persona 

Nimber  of  Cases 

Obligations  In- 

Month 

Nuober 

Peroent  of 
PoTXulation  A./ 

Total 

Fandlies 

•Single 
Persons 

cxorred  for  Relief 
Extended  to  Cases 

Jantiary 
February 
March 
April 

7,330,000 
7,040,000 
6,480,000 
5,860,000 

5.7 
5.5 
5.1 
4.6 

2 
2 

1 

,210,000 
,130,000 
,985,000 
,820,000 

1,720,000 
1,650,000 
1,510,000 
1,370,000 

490,000 
480,000 
475,000 
450,000 

$47,900,000 
46,700,000 
44,100,000 
39,300,000 

A/    Based  on  Bureau  of  Census  estimate  of  population  as  of  July  1,  1935 

Althou^  a  progressive  reduction  in  Works  Program  employment  was  inaugurated  in 
March,   it  had  little  effect  on  the  net  change  fron  Mareh  to  April  in  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ceiving relief.     Between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of  April,  the  employment  of  more 
than  500,000  relief  persons  under  the  Program    was  terminated.     Due  to  the  improvement  of 
business  conditions  most  ef  these  workers  were  able  to  obtain  private  employment  upon  re- 
lease f rem  TTorks  Program  jobs.     This  was  particularly  true  in  many  rural  sections  where  a 
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substantial  demand  for  farm  labor  was  in  evidence  during  April.  Only  In  a  few  widely  scat- 
tered areas  were  the  persons  released  Tram  Works  Program  jobs  unable  to  find  private  employ- 
ment and  returned  to  the  relief  rolls. 

During  the  month  of  February  public  aid  in  the  form  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  was  inaugurated  in  many  States,  The  expansion  of  these  forms  of  assistance  in  some 
States  and  their  extension  to  additional  States  during  March  and  April  contributed  to  the 
reported  decline  in  the  number  of  oases  receiving  general  relief,  l/ 

Because  of  insufficient  fimds,  many  agencies  restricted  the  granting  of  relief  to 
the  most  destitute  families,  while  others  stopped  extending  relief  or  limited  their  opera- 
tions to  the  distribution  of  Federa]  surplus  commodities  or  commodities  produced  under  Works 
Program  projects.  2/ 

Local  poor  relief  authorities  became  practically  the  sole  dispensers  of  general 
relief  in  a  few  additional  States  during  April.  In  many  instances  these  authorities  were  un- 
prepared to  cope  adequately  with  the  emergency  created  by  the  oxirtailment  or  withdrawal  of 
organized  State  relief. 

The  general  relief  data  presented  for  months  beginning  with  January  1936  have  for 
the  most  part  a  somewhat  broader  coverage  than  the  data  relating  to  the  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram published  for  months  prior  to  January  1936.  Throughout  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
relief  program  an  unknown  amount  of  outdoor  relief,  other  than  categorical  aid  and  institu- 
tional care  extended  from  local  funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  poor  laws, 
was  not  included  in  the  reports  received  by  the  FEEA.  Before  the  discontinuation  of  grants 
of  FERA  funds  the  volume  of  this  unreported  aid  was  very  small  as  compared  with  the  totals 
which  were  reported.  However,  in  recent  months  much  of  the  relief  given  in  some  areas  has 
been  administered  by  local  agencies  which  were  never  associated  with  the  emergency  relief 
program.  The  figures  issued  for  months  beginning  with  January  1936  are  not  limited  to  the 
rapidly  diminishing  activities  conducted  under  the  emergency  relief  program  but  are  intend- 
ed to  include  all  general  public  relief  exclusive  of  categorical  aid  and  institution  care. 

The  objective  of  complete  coverage  of  all  general  relief  as  defined  above  has  not 
been  fully  attained,  since  it  is  known  that  data  for  a  few  of  the  States  listed  together  in 
Table  13  on  page  84  do  not  completely  cover  all  general  relief  extended  from  local  public 
funds.  Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  extent  of  this  deficiency  is  relatively  small, 
hence  the  data  for  all  of  these  States  are  tentatively  regarded  as  being  reasonably  com- 
plete. 

Additional  information  recently  obtained  reveals  that  in  California,  Iowa,  and 
Montana  the  amount  of  unreported  general  relief  was  considerably  larger  than  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  time  of  publication  of  data  for  the  first  three  months  of  1936.  Al- 
though the  data  which  have  been  received  are  incomplete,  they  are  stiff iciently  comprehen- 
sive to  permit  adjustments  in  the  estimated  totals  for  the  Continental  United  States  for 


l/  The  relief  data  presented  in  this  report  do  not  include  public  assistance  extended  by 
State  welfare  organirations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  for 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  or  public  assistance 
of  these  types  which  was  extended  under  special  State  and  county  statutes. 

2,^  Datn  ^-resented  in  this  rerort  do  not  include  recipients  of  Federal  surplus  coircnodities 
or  cor.T.oditie?  produced  under  "'orks  Frojj.ram  projects,  unless  they  also  received  general 
relief. 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  ^OUNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  INCORRID  TOR  GHOERAL  RELIEF 
IN  THE  CONTINKNTAL  UNTIED  STATES,  BY  SOTBCES  0?  FtJNDS  A/ 

jamiary  to  April  1936 

(Subject  to  revision) 


Federal  Funds  State  Funds  Local  Funds  ~ 

Month Total  Amount  Percent  Amount  Percent  Amount  Percent 

January  $59,600,000  $10,400,000  17.4  $31,400,000  52.7  $17,800,000  29.9 

February  56,000,000  4,600,000  8.2  31,900,000  57.0  19,500,000  34.8 

March  53,000,000  3,100,000  5.8  31,000,000  58.5  18,900,000  35.7 

April  47,500,000  3,100,000  6.5  26,800,000  56.4  17,600,000  37.1 

ij    Includes,    in  addition  to  obligations  incurred  for  general  relief  extended  to  cases,   costs   of  emergency 
education  and  transient  programs  conducted  by  State  relief  adioislstrationa,   non— relief  costs  incident 
to  emergency  •work  relief  program  projects  still  in  operation,   and  costs  of  administration. 

January,  February,  and  March.     Revised  estimates  for  January,  February,  and  Ifao'oh  of  the 
number  of  families  and  single  persons  receiving  relief,  the  proportion  of  the  United  States 
population  receiving  relief,  and  the  amount  of  relief  extended  to  these  cases  are  shoTOi  in 
the  table  on  page  18.     In  addition,  the  accompanying  table  presents  revised  estimates  of 
the  total  amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  the  general  relief  program  and  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  costs  of  the  relief  program  borne  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments.    All  of  these  estimates  are  subject  to  revision, 

IBfhile  contributions  of  State  ftinds  declined  between  Jemuary  and  April  1936,  the 
average  amount  contributed  by  the  States  during  the  first  four  months  of  1936  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  amount  of  State  funds  made  available  for  the  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram in  any  previous  month.     The  increases  are  largely  attributable  to  emergency  appropri- 
ations made  by  a  few  of  the  larger  States  after  the  discontinuation  of  FERA  grants. 

Average  amounts  of  local  funds  contributed  during  the  first  fo\ir  months  of  1936 
were  somewhat  loss  than  the  average  amount  contributed  for  all  purposes  of  the  emergency  re- 
lief program  during  the  period  1933  through  1935.     However,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lo- 
cal contributions  diiring  the  earlier  period  took  the  form  of  materials  and  non-relief  wages 
used  in  connection  with  the  emergency  woric  relief  program.     During  recent  months  local  con- 
tributions of  this  type  have  been  made  to  Works  Program  projects.     Amounts  contributed  by 
local  governments  for  relief  extended  to  cases  during  the  first  four  months  of  1936  were 
in  fact  some-»rtiat  greater  thtm  amounts  contributed  for  relief  extended  to  cases  under  the 
emergency  relief  program  during  pi^vious  months. 
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SAFETY  OH  WPA  PROJECTS 


DUST  MASKS  SAVE  LUNGS 


Work  to 
Prevent 
Accidents 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


GLASS  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  EYES 


DUMMY  POLICE  FOR  DANGEROUS  CROSSINGS 


GOGGLES  AND  RESPIRATORS  PROTECT  DRILLERS 


HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  ON  TTPA  PROJECTS 


For  125,000,000  hours  worked  or  credited  during  the  semlmoatkly  period  ending 
July  15,   persons   employed  on  TTPA  projeots  reoeived   a  total  of  $58,627,000.     Averap;e  hourly 
earnings   dm-ing  this   period  amounted  to  46.9  cents.     This  figure  represents   the  peak  in 
average  earnings  per  hour  on  all  TOPA  projects  since  inauguration  of  the  Program,     The  con- 
tinued increase  in  hourly  earnings   since  Jsuiuary  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  slightly  more 
than  six  cents  in  the  average  hourly  -wage  rate.     Primary  factors  responsible  for  this  trend 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  FERSO^te  mPLOYED  ON  TOA  PROJECTS  A/ 
Excluding  AdBdnistrative  Bnployees 
Semimonthly  Periods  Ending  Jtily  31,   1935  through  July  15,   1936 


United  States  Total 

United  States,  Excluding 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Total 

Hours 

on  -which 

Payment 

•was  Based 

(Thousands) 

Earnings 

Total 

Hoxirs 

on  triiioh 

Payment 

lias  Based 

(Thousands ) 

Earnings 

Total 

Hours 

on  which 

Payment 

was  Based 

(Thousands ) 

Earnings 

monthly 

Period 

Ending 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars) 

Average 
per  Hour 
on  •tftiich 

Payment 
■was  Basfd 

(Cents) 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars ) 

Average 
per  Hour 
on  which 

Payment 
was  Based 

(Cents ) 

Total 

(Thousands 

of 
Dollars) 

Average 
per  Hour 
on  which 

Payment 
•was  Based 

(Cents ) 

TOTAL 

2,558,595 

1.103,853 

43.1 

2,306,092 

934,704 

40.5 

252,503 

169,149 

67.0 

1935 
July 

31 

9 

2 

19.6 

9 

2 

19.6 

August 

15 
31 

2,583 
8,356 

1,198 
3,845 

46.4 
46.0 

892 
3,932 

223 

1,229 

25,0 
31.2 

1,691 
4,424 

975 
2,616 

57,7 
59.1 

September 

■  15 
30 

14,660 
21,740 

6,459 
9,658 

44.1 
44.4 

8,047 
12,097 

2,496 
3,919 

31.0 
32.4 

6,613 
9,643 

3,963 
5,739 

59,9 
59.5 

Octoher 

15 
31 

30,394 
41,667 

13,700 
18,721 

45.1 
44.9 

18,950 
28,399 

6,457 
10,220 

34.1 
36.0 

11,444 
13,268 

7/243 
8,501 

63.3 
64.1 

November 

15 
30 

61,110 
95,128 

25,777 
39,082 

42.2 

41.1 

50,536 
83,075 

18,707 
31,059 

37.0 
37.4 

10,574 
12,053 

7,070 
8,023 

66.9 
66.6 

Deceirifcer 

15 
31 

136,331 
154,378 

55,552 
63,218 

40.7 

41.0 

123,138 
140,320 

46,716 
54,029 

37.9 
38.5 

13,193 
14,058 

8,836 
9,189 

67.0 
65.4 

1936 
January 

15 
31 

160,331 
166,572 

65,165 
68,461 

40.6 

41.1 

148,084 
153,470 

'56,990 
59,641 

38,5 
38.9 

12,247 

13,102 

8,175 
8,820 

66.8 
67.3 

February 

15 
29 

166,381 
168,751 

68,721 
70,420 

41.3 
41.7 

154,245 
157,396 

60,499 
62,744 

39.2 
39.9 

12,136 
11,355 

8,222 
7,676 

67.8 
67.6 

iiarch 

15 
31 

170,321 
170,852 

72,508 
73,851 

42,6 
43.2 

158,154 
156,549 

64,306 
64,030 

40.7 
40.9 

12,167 
14,303 

8,202 
9,821 

67,4 
68.7 

April 

15 
30 

159,956 
150,089 

69,657 
66,733 

43.5 
44.5 

147,584 
137,748 

61,237 
58,167 

41.5 
42.2 

12,372 
12,341 

8,420 
8,566 

68.1 
69.4 

Itay 

15 

31 

145,526 
139,317 

65,275 
63,852 

44,9 
45,8 

133,858 
128,048 

57,271 
55,869 

42.8 
43.6 

11,668 
11,269 

8,004 
7,983 

68.6 
70.8 

June 

15 
30 

136,115 
133,185 

62,173 
61,298 

45,7 
46.0 

124,904 
122,255 

54,344 
53.404 

43.5 
43,7 

11,211 
10,930 

7,829 
7,894 

69.8 
72.2 

July 

15 

124,843 

58,527 

46.9 

114,402 

51,145 

44.7 

10,441 

7,382 

70.7 

^  Figures  on  hours  include,   in  addition  to  hours  •worked,   ho\rrs  credited  for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  •workers. 


HOURS  ANT  EARNINGS  OF  PIRSONS  IM'LOYED  ON  TOA  PROJECTS,  BY  TXPES  07  PROJECTS 
Excl'uding  Adndnistrati-re  Iii5)loyees 
Semimonthly  Period  Ending  JiJ-y  15,  1936 


Hours  on  M 
Payment  Was 

hioh   ,/ 
Based  ^ 

Total  Earnings 

Average 

Type  of  Project 

Percent 

Percent 

Earnings 

Number 

of 

Amount 

of 

Per  Hour 

Total 

Total 

(Cents) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

124,842,839 

100.0 

158,526,856 

100.0 

46.9 

Highways,  Roads,  and  Streets 

42.550.438 

34.1 

17.761.681 

30.4 

41.7 

Highnays 

701,558 

0.5 

276,460 

O.S 

39.4 

Farm  to  market  and  other  secondary  roads 

14,048,630 

U.3 

4,980,211 

8.4 

35.4 

Streets  and  alleys 

9,245,881 

7.4 

4,282,245 

7.3 

46.3 

Sidewalks,  curbs,  and  paths 

1,697,502 

1.4 

811,959 

1.4 

47.8 

Roadside  improvrmitnts 

4,652,766 

3.7 

2,442,920 

4.2 

52.5 

Bridges  and  viaducts 

792,472 

0.6 

382,334 

0.7 

48.2 

Gi^de-crossing  eDindnation 

75,613 

0.1 

43,879 

0.1 

58.0 

Other  g/ 

11,336,016 

9.1 

4,541,673 

7.8 

40.1 

Public  Buildings 

11.261.368 

9.0 

6.365.588 

10.9 

56.5 

Administrative 

1)270;^ 

1.0 

83^;  4^5 

l74 

65-.'? 

Charitahle,  medical,  and  mental  institutions 

916,106 

0.7 

655,204 

1.1 

71.5 

Educational 

3,589,526 

2.9 

2,055,763 

3.5 

57.3 

Social  and  recreational 

1,922,861 

1.5 

967,742 

1.7 

50.3 

Federal  Government  (including 

military  and  naval) 

946,668 

0.8 

500,874 

0.9 

52.9 

Bnprovement  of  grottnds 

1,513,267 

1.2 

678,949 

1.2 

44.9 

Housing 

316,727 

0.3 

173,630 

0.3 

54.8 

Other  B/ 

785,706 

0.6 

496,001 

0.8 

63.1 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Facilities 

12.797.796 

10.3 

6.826.221 

11.7 

53.3 

Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 

i;942;29i 

1.6 

'932)9^4 

■  1.6 

46.0 

Parks 

6,500,568 

5.2 

3,116,462 

5.3 

47.9 

Other  B/ 

4,354,937 

3.5 

2,776,805 

4.8 

63.8 

Flood  Control  and  Other  Conservation 

5.137.092 

4.0 

■<7.T 

2.269.429 
V6;8S6 

3.8 

44.2 

Forestation 

164,251 

'46.6 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

292,450 

0.2 

139,071 

0.2 

47.6 

Irrigation  and  TTater  conservation 

3/465,611 

2.8 

1,540,916 

2.7 

44.5 

Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

294,586 

0.2 

137,279 

0.2 

46.6 

Other  B/ 

920,194 

0.7 

375,277 

0.6 

40.8 

Sewer  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

10.591.294 

8.5 

5. 077. 548 

8.7 

47.9 

TTater  purification  and  supply 

2,162,442 

T.7 

1,  0531^91 

1.-8 

48.y 

Sewer  systems 

7,783,992 

6.2 

3,723,849 

6.4 

47.8 

Electric  utilities 

202,062 

0.2 

100,921 

0.2 

49.9 

Other  B/ 

442,798 

0.4 

199,187 

0.3 

45.0 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation 

2.865.491 

2.3 

1.399.294 

2.4 

48.8 

Navigation 

330,588 

0.3 

192,650 

0.4 

^.3 

Airports  and  airways 

2,374,736 

1.9 

1,125,304 

1.9 

47.4 

Other  B/ 

160,167 

0.1 

81,340 

0.1 

50.8 

Educational,  Professional,  and  Clerical 

15.066.372 

12.1 

9,324.205 

15.9 

61,9 

Educational 

2,673,210 

^.2 

1,744,696 

3.0 

65.3 

Professional  and  clerical 

12,393,162 

9.9 

7,579,509 

12.9 

61.2 

Goods 

16.836.081 

13.5 

6.478.083 

11.1 

38.5 

Sewing 

14,805,57? 

11.5 

5,602,855 

9.6 

stTI 

Canning 

141,428 

0.1 

47,453 

0.1 

33.6 

Other  y 

1,889,081 

1.5 

827,775 

1.4 

43.8 

Sanitation  and  Health 

3.844.327 

3.1 

1.469.432 

2.5 

38.2 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

123,223 

0.1 

55,580 

oTl 

4^.1 

Mosquito  eradication 

1,520,432 

1.2 

504,549 

0.9 

33,2 

Other  g/ 

2,200,672 

1.8 

909,303 

1.5 

41.3 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Conmodities 

942,363 

0.7 

476,252 

0.8 

50.5 

Miscellaneous 

1,861,982 

1.5 

805,699 

1.4 

43.3 

WPA  Work  Camps 

1,088,235 

0.9 

273,424 

0.4 

25.1  £/ 

L/  Includes,  in  addition  to  hoturs  worked,  hours  credited  for  time  involuntarily  lost  by  workers. 

B/  Incl\ides  projects  classifiable  \mder  more  than  one  of  the  headings  above. 

C/  Workers  in  work  oanps  reoeive  board  and  lodging,  and  modioal  and  dental  <s»re  in  Addition  to  wages. 


es 


are  upward  adjustnsnta  of  the  established  schedule  of  earnings  and  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  workers  assigned  in  wage  classes  for  which  higher  monthly  rates  are  provided. 

Variations  In  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  in  different  sections  of  the  oountiry 
are  partly  responsible  for  deviations  from  the  general  average  of  hourly  wages  paid  to 
trorkars  on  various  types  of  TfPA  projects.  The  amount  earned  per  hour  is  also  affected  by 
the  fact  that  more  skilled,  professional,  and  supervisory  workers  are  required  en  some  types 
of  projects  than  on  others.  On  six  major  types  of  projects  involving  about  43  percent  of 
the  total  hours  worked  or  credited,  the  average  hourly  rates  were  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  all  types  (46.9  cents).  Educational,  professional,  and  clerical  projects  paid  wages 
which  averaged  61.9  cents  per  hour,  recreational  facility  projects  paid  an  average  of  53.3 
cents  per  hour,  and  for  work  on  public  buildings  an  hourly  average  of  56.5  cents  was  paid. 
These  three  groups  accounted  for  approximately  31  percent  of  the  total  hours  for  whioh 
paynent  was  made.  'While  workers  employed  on  projects  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities earned,  on  the  average,  50.5  cents  per  ho\xr  and  airport  project  employees  aver- 
aged 48.3  cents,  the  hours  of  employment  provided  by  these  projects  were  small  compared  with 
the  total.  Persons  employed  on  sewer  systems  and  other  public  utility  projects  accounted 
for  8.5  percent  of  the  total  hours  of  employment  and  earned  an  average  of  47.9  cents  per 
ho\ir. 


HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 
BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECT 

HALF    MONTH    ENDING    JULY    IS ,  1936 


On  the  remaining  types 
of  projects  hoiirly  payments  aver- 
aged below  the  mean  for  all  tj'pes. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects, 
on  whioh  earnings  averaged  41*7 
cents  per  hour,  and  goods  projects, 
Tlth  earnings  averaging  38.5  cents, 
iccounted  for  34.1  percent  and  13.5 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
hours  for  which  payment  was  made. 
While  the  average  earnings  on  these 
projects  were  exceeded  by  those  on 
flood  control  projects  (44.2.  cents) 
«md  on  the  nisoellaneous  group 
(43.3  cents),  these  two  groups  were 
relatively  less  importajit  since  to- 
gether they  aoootmted  for  only  5.5 
percent  of  the  total  hours.  Sani- 
tation and  health  projects,  with  an 
average  hourly  wage  of  38 .Z  cents,  accounted  for  3.1  percent  of  the  total  hours  of  employment. 
The  low  average  of  25.1  cents  earned  by  work  camp  employees  (accotinting  for  less  thaji  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  hours)  is  explained  by  the  special  rates  applicable  to  work  camps  whioh  are 
supplemented  by  the  provision  of  subsistence. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  all  types  of  projects  showed  an  increase  in  July  of  1.2 
cents  over  the  corresponding  June  figure.  Although  some  increase  in  the  average  hourly  rate 
occurred  on  all  major  types  of  projects ,  those  showing  the  most  conspicuous  gains  -  work  camps , 
with  an  increment  of  5.0  cents,  and  distribution  of  surplus  commodity  projects,  with  an  incre- 
ment of  3,1  cents  -  were  relatively  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  employ- 
ment. The  increase  for  all  others  varied  between  0.6  and  1.8  cents.   Comparisons  of  the  pro- 
portions of  total  hours  worked  or  credited  on  specific  types  of  projects  during  the  first  half 
of  July  with  the  first  half  of  June  indicate  that  no  variations  of  as  much  as  one  percent  oc- 
curred. 
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COMPLETED  OR  DISCONTIKUED  TIPA  PROJECTS 


Preliminary  tabulations  have  been  prepared  -which  present  data  on  the  first  group 
of  TfPA  projects  to  be  completed,  or  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  some  useful  unit. 
By  June  30,  reports  on  11,922  such  projects  had  been  received,  almost  80  percent  of  which 
represent  physically  completed  projects.  They  show,  in  addition  to  total  expenditures  for 
such  projects,  the  amount  spent  for  labor,  materials,  equipment,  and  other  costs.  Data  are 
also  available  on  the  nvunber  of  man-hours  for  •which  payment  has  been  made  to  persons  certi- 
fied as  eligible  for  relief  and  to  non-relief  persons,  and  the  proportion  of  TJPA  and  spon- 
sors' expenditures  to  total  costs.  Since  the  number  of  projects  for  whicli  reports  have  been 

received  is  relatively  small  and  since 


EXPENDITURES  ON  11,922  CCS^LETED  OR  DISCDIITINUED 
TOA  PROJECTS,  BY  CLASSES  OF  EXPINDITURE  A/ 


Class 

AznouB't 

Percent 

TOTAL 

$53,800,548 

100.0 

Labor 

39,513,307 

73.4 

Non-Labor 

14.287.241 

26.6 

Equipment 

8,895,627 

16.5 

I'Aterials 

4,751,874 

8.8 

Rentals,    etc. 

639,740 

1.3 

not  all  types  of  projects  are  -well  re- 
presented, the  following  data  should 
not  be  considered  as  representative 
of  all  projects  completed  to  date. 
They  do  provide,  however,  some  indi- 
cation of  the  purposes  of  expenditures 
and  sources  of  funds  for  a  group  of 
projects  of  short  dxiration,  steirted 
early  in  the  Program. 

Expenditures  on  the  11,922 
projects  totaled  about  $54,000,000* 
iixpenditures  per  project  averaged 
vj4,513,  a  considerably  smaller  figure 
than  the  $16,109  average  cost  esti- 
mate for  all  projects  selected  for 
operation.  Projects  included  in  this 
tabulation  are  small  projects  which 
could  be  stco'ted  and  completed  qvdck- 
ly,  or  projects  which  were  started 

\uider  the  FEEA  and  CWA  programs  and  consequently  required  relatively  small  expenditures  to 

complete. 

The  distribution  of  final  costs  by  classes  of  expenditures  reveals  that  about 
73  percent  of  all  expenditures  represented  direct  labor  costs.     Almost  17  percent  went  for 
equipment  and  the  remaining  10  percent  for  materials  and  other  expenses.      The  proportion 
spent  for  labor  is  perhaps  considerably  higher  for  this  group  than  for  all  or  a  larger 
group  of  TTPA  projects  since  the  projects 
first  selected  for  operation  and  first 
completed  were  those  which  could  absorb 
a  large  supply  of  labor  quickly  without 
waiting  for  materials   and  equipment'  to 
be  obtained. 


^  Based  on  reports  received  through  Jxme  30,  1936. 
Data  include  sponsors'  funds  as  well  as  Federal 
funds. 


EXPENDITURES  OH  11,922  COMPLETED  OR  DISCONTINUED 
•WPA  PROJECTS,   BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  A/ 


SoTa^se  of  Funds 


Amount 


Percent 


Analysis  of  expenditures  by 
sources  of  funds  indicates  that  Federal 
funds  were  used  for  78  percent  of  all 
expenses,  while  sponsors'  funds  covered 
the  remaining  costs. 

i'he  projects  included  in  the 
tabulation  afforded     about  109,000,000 


TOTAL 


Federal 


Sponsors' 


$53,800,548 
42,189,791 
11,610,757 


100.0 


78.4 


21.6 


a/  Based  on  reports  received  through  June  30,  1936. 
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mCES,  M&N-HOURS,   AND  COSTS  ON  11,922  CajPLETIH 
OR  DISCONTimiED  WA  PROJECTS  A/ 


Itm 

Nvmber  or  Amount 

Number  of  Projects 

11,922 

Wages  Paid 
Total 

To  persons  from  relief  rolls 
To  persons  not  from  relief  rolls 

$39,513,307 

35,292,2^9 

4,221,078 

Total  Vian-Hours 

109,347,140 

Man-Hours  per  Project 

9,172 

Total  Cost 
Total 
Labor 
Non-labor 

$53,800,548 
39,513,307 
14,287,241 

ATcrage  Cost  per  Project 
Total 
Labor 
Hon-Oabor 

$4,513 
3^515 
1,198 

Average  Cost  per  Man-HoTa* 
Total 
Labor 

$0.49 
0.36 

Noiv-labor 

0.13 

a/  Based  on  reports  receiTcd  throtigh  Jtme  30,   1936* 


Ban-houTB  of  employment  for  which 
nearly  $40,000,000  In  mges  ms  paid. 
Of  the  total  wagee  paid,  89  peroeirb 
went  to  persons  from  relief  rolls. 
Gmplojrment  provided  per  project  averaged 
about  9,172  man-hours,  or  about  1,160 
eight-hour  days.     Total  ooct  (except  ad- 
ministration) per  man-hour  of  employ- 
ment provided  mis  49  oents.     Of  this 
amount  about  36  cents  ims  paid  for  labor* 

Although  the  oorres ponding 
average  hourly  earnings  figure  for  all 
projects  operating  during  1936  irill  be 
considerably  higher,  this  average  is  oon- 
si stent  irlth  average  rates  current  out- 
side of  New  York  City  during  September 
and  October  1935.     Sueh  a  low  rate  is 
probably  accounted  for  principally  by 
the  fact  that  projects  included  in  this 
tabulation  are  chiefly  those  begun  in 
the  early  months  of  the  Program  before 
increases  went  into  effect  and  are  pro- 
jects irtiioh  employed  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  unskilled  labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  TJPA  TTORK  CAMPS 
March  1936 


Early  in  1933  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  established  a  system 
of  -irorTc  camps  and  shelters  for  transients.   Special  PERA  grants  for  these  camps  were  dis- 
continued in  September  1935  with  the  under standinj^  that  the  residents  of  the  camps  were  to 
be  assigned  to  WPA  projects. 

In  liquidating  the  FERA  work  oamps  transient  directors  followed  three  courses  of 
action:  retxirning  to  their  homes  unemployable  persons  who  had  legal  settlement;  transfer- 
ring to  the  rolls  of  local  relief  offices  the  imattached  women  and  family  cases  that  could 

not  be  returned  to  any  place  of  le- 
gal settlement]  and  certifying  the 
employable  unattached  men  for  WPA 
Jobs.  This  action,  together  with 
voluntary  separations  from  the  pro- 
gram, resulted  in  a  decline  in  the 
transient  work  camp  population  from 
92,223  unattached  persons  and  27,312 
family  cases  on  September  16,  1935, 
to  64,194  unattached  persons  and 
19,052  family  cases  on  October  15, 
19S5.   The  latter  totals  show  an 
even  more  marked  reduction  from  the 
peak  figures  of  March  1935  when 
168,353  unattached  persons  and 
14^,107  persons  in  40,259  families 
were  receiving  aid  in  the  shelters 
and  camps.   Considerable  local  op- 
position developed  to  assigning  tran- 
sients to  locally  sponsored  projects. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  care  for  these 
persons,  approval  was  obtained  to 
operate  approximately  350  transient  work  camps  cmd  50  abandoned  CCC  oamps  with  facilities 
for  about  100,000  men.  Under  administrative  order,  wages  for  the  men  assigned  to  these 
camps  were  made  viniform  throughout  the  country  and  set  at  |15,  $20,  and  |25  per  month  for 
unskilled,  intermediate,  and  skilled  work,  respectively.  Subsistence  was  provided  for  the 
workers  in  camps  in  addition  to  the  specified  wages.   The  wage  rates  were  later  modified 
in  a  single  instance,  providing  for  work  oamps  in  New  York  City  a  schedule  of  #30,  |35,  and 
|40  for  the  respective  classifications  of  skill. 

With  new  intake  of  transients  discontinued  in  September  1935,  the  number  of 
persons  assigned  to  work  camps  decreased  rapidly  until  in  Uaroh  1936  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 40,000  persons  (including  supervisory  employees)  were  employed  in  the  camps.  By 
the  middle  of  July  employment  had  dropped  to  about  half  of  the  March  total.   Detailed  data 
covering  these  persons  vrere  secured  from  a  tabulation  of  the  individual  employment  record 
cards  for  all  persons  employed  in  work  camps,  as  shown  by  payrolls  ending  during  the  month 
of  March. 

Total  Employment  in  WPA  Work  Camps 

During  March  approximately  190  work  oamps  were  in  operation  in  41  States,   The 
employment  provided  at  these  camps  is  shown  by  States  in  the  table  on  page  81.   In  some 
instances,  the  State  totals  reflect  the  practice  of  sending  transient  persons  from  one 
State  to  camps  in  nearby  States  as  has  been  done  at  Fort  Eustis,  a  regional  camp  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  accommodates  transient  persons  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby 
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States,  notably  North  Carolina.  California  had  the  largest  work  oamp  population,  with  a- 
bout  6,600  persons  employed  in  Maroh.   Camps  in  Virginia  had  more  than  4,000  oooupants, 
and  three  other  States  -  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  New  York  (excluding  New  York  City)  - 
each  had  more  than  2,000  work  oamp  employees.   These  five  States  together  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  all  persons  in  WPA  work  camps. 

Most  of  the  persons  employed  in  WPA  work  camps  (91,6  percent  of  the  total)  w»re 
assigned  at  the  standard  work  camp  rates.   In  addition  to  the  36,569  workers  paid  at  these 
rates,  1,441  were  employed  at  full  security  wage  rates  and  1,905  were  non-security  wags 

workers.  These  last  two 


NUEER  OF  PERSONS  HIPLOYII)  AT  WPA  WBK  CfflrfPS, 
BY  WAGE  RATE  GROXJPS  AND  RELIEF  STATUS 

United  States,   Excluding  New  York  City  ^ 

Vaxdb.  1936 


Wage  Rate  Group 


Total 


Persons  from 
Relief  Rolls 


Persons  not  from 
Relief  Rolls 


Mtanber  Percent   Nmnber  Percent 


TOTAL 


38,893  a/     36,880    94.8     2,013    5.2 


Workers  employed  at 

•work  camp  rates 

35,577 

35,475 

99.7 

Workers   employed  at 

full   security  rates 

1,«7 

1,071 

74.6 

Non-securitj'  •wage 

■workers 

1,879 

334 

17.8 

102 


0.3 


366   25.4 


1,545   82.2 


^    Data  on  preTiouis  relief  status  of  1,022  work  camp  employees  in 
New  York  City  are  not  avallatle. 


groups  for  the  most  part 
represent  workers  who 
have  special  skills  or 
occupy  supervisory  posi- 
tions.  They  also  include 
persons  living  in  regions 
adjacent  to  work  canps 
who  are  eligible  for  em- 
ployment on  a  regular  TIPA 
project  but  who  are  too 
few  in  number  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  such 
a  project.  Persons  in 
this  last-mentioned  group 
usually  did  not  become 
residents  of  the  camps . 


Persons  from 

the  relief  rolls  were  employed  at  work  camps  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  on  regular  WPA 
projects .  As  indicated  in  the  accompeuiying  tabulation,  only  5  percent  of  all  work  camp  em- 
ployees were  secured  from  sources  other  than  relief  rolls.  Practically  all  the  workers 
assigned  at  work  camp  rates  and  about  three-quarters  of  the  persons  assigned  at  full  se- 
curity wages  were  tsGcen  from  relief  rolls.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  non-security  workers, 
however,  came  from  relief  sources.  These  data  exclude  persons  employed  in  work  camps  in 
New  Y.'.-k  City  where  information  on  the  previous  relief  status  of  workers  is  not  available. 


Employment  by  Types  of  Projects 

Outstanding  among  the  types  of  projects  engaging  work  camp  employees  were  conser- 
vation work  and  public  building  projects.  Bach  of  these  types  employed  about  22  percent 
of  the  total  work  camp  population.  Other  types  of  projects  which  employed  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  were  highways,  roads,  and  streets,  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  tabulation  (on  the  following  page)  of  work  camp  employment  by  types  of  proj- 
ects also  shows  the  numbers  of  persons  assigned  at  work  camp  rates  in  each  of  the  three 
wage  classes  to  which  these  rates  apply  -  xmskilled,  intermediate,  and  skilled.  Workers 
in  the  unskilled  class  represented  almost  72  percent  of  all  work  oamp  employees  while 
those  in  the  intermediate  and  skilled  classes  each  represented  roughly  10  percent  of  the 
total.   In  addition,  3.6  percent  of  the  total  were  non-resident  workers  receiving  full 
security  wages  while  4,8  percent  were  non-security  wage  workers.  Some  of  the  last- 
mentioned  group  were  resident  in  the  camps  and  received  subsistence  in  addition  to  cash 
wage  payments. 


The  distribution  of  persons  employed  on  work  camp  projects  by  wage  classes  was 
fairly  uniform  amon^  the  more  important  types  of  projects.  On  conservation  projects  about 
71  percent  of  the  workers  were  in  the  unskilled  wage  class,  but  slightly  less  than  the  aver- 
age proportions  were  assigned  in  the  intermediate  and  skilled  classes.  Since  conservation 
projects  employed  half  the  persons  who  were  working  at  full  security  wage  rates  and  neerly 
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■iittr^h.  1936 

Workers  Xmployed  Non-Security 

lotal 

Workers  Quployed  at  Work 

Camp  Rates 

_  at  Regular      Wage 
Security  Rates   Worker 
T  Number  Percent  Number 

Unskilled 
Ntamber  feroent 

Intermediate 
Nianber  Percent 

Skilled 

s 

Type  of  Project 

N\anber  Peroen 

Percent 

TOTAL 

39,915 

t8,544 

71.5 

3,887 

9.7 

4,138 

10.4 

1,4<L 

3.6 

1,905 

4.8 

Highways,  roads,  &  streets 

6,171 

'r,56^ 

74-»0 

379 

6.1 

684 

11.1 

142 

2.3 

402 

6.5 

Public  bmldings 

8,640 

6,469 

74.9 

794 

9.2 

884 

10.2 

205 

2.4 

288 

3.3 

Recreational  facilities 

4,495 

3,261 

72.5 

502 

11.2 

470 

10.5 

35 

0.8 

227 

5,0 

riood  control  &  other 

consei-vation 

8,892 

6,352 

71.4 

719 

8.1 

660 

7-4 

711 

8.0 

450 

5.1 

Sewer  systems  &  other 

utilities 

203 

180 

88.7 

3 

1.5 

12 

5.9 

1 

0.5 

7 

3.4 

Airports  i  other 

tranapoitation 

203 

128 

63.0 

33 

16.3 

29 

14.3 

. 

. 

13 

6.4 

^Jhite  collar 

12 

_ 

_ 

. 

.. 

. 

. 

8 

66.7 

4 

33.3 

Goods 

346 

226 

65.3 

39 

11.3 

35 

10.1 

27 

7.8 

19 

5.5 

Sanitation  t  health 

695 

473 

68.1 

106 

15.3 

99 

14.2 

17 

2.4 

^ 

_ 

Projects  act  else-vAere 

classified  B/ 

10,258 

6,891 

67.2 

1,312 

12.8 

1,265 

12.3 

295 

2.9 

495 

4.8 

a/    Includes  nocr-resident  parsons  receiiring  full  security  -nages  and  nonp-security  -wage 
B/    Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  tha^  one  of  the  headings  above. 


rfurkers. 


a  fourth  of  the  non-oeourity  irage  workers,  the  proportions  in  these  classes  on  this  type  of  proj- 
ect were  somewhat  larger  than  on  projects  of  other  types.  More  than  the  average  proportion  of 
workers  were  assigned  in  the  unskilled  wage  class  on  highway,  road,  and  street,  public  building, 
recreational  facility,  and  sewer  systems  and  other  utility  projects.  Variations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  workers  in  the  other  wage  classes  on  these  types  of  projects  nere  small.  Only  airport 
and  ssmitation  and  health  projects,  both  relatively  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of  employment, 
and  the  miscellaneous  group  of  projects  showed  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  workers  assign- 
ed in  the  intermediate  and  skilled  wage  classes. 

Occupations  of  Work  Camp  Employees 

Almost  four-fifths  (78  per- 
cent) of  all  persons  in  work  camps  were 
employed  at  \inskilled  work  as  indicated 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
This  figure  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  proportion  of  unskilled  work- 
ers on  regular  'WPA  projects,  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  workers  as- 
signed at  work  camp  rates  than  of  those 
employed  at  full  security  or  non-secur- 
ity rates  were  engaged  in  unskilled 
work  (approximately  82  percent  as  com- 
pared with  62  percent  and  12  per- 
cent respective ly).  Approximately  4 
percent  of  the  persons  assigned  at 
work  camp  rates  were  found  in  each 
of  three  occupational  groups:  super- 
visors and  foremenj  skilled  workers  in 
building  and  construction j  and  semi- 
skilled workers  on  building  and  con- 
struction projects.  No  other  occupa- 
tional  groups   included  as  Huoh  as 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUHON  OF  PERSONS  HiffLOYH) 
AT  WPA  ffCRK  CAMPS,   BY  OCCUPAIIONAL  GROUPS 

llaroh.   1936 


3  percent  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed at  work  oamp  rates. 
On  the  other  hand  almost  half 
the  non-seourity  wage  workers 
were  employed  in  supervisory 
oapaoities ,  more  than  a  fifth 
were  office  workers,  and  al- 
most 13  percent  were  engaged 
in  professional  and  technical 
work.  The  full  security  wage 
workers  (with  the  exception 
of  those  employed  at  unskilled 
Jobs)  were  concentrated  chief- 
ly In  the  office  worker  and 
8upei*vlsory  groups  which  in- 
cluded 13  percent  and  11  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  their 
total.  In  addition,  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  per- 
sons paid  full  security  wages 
were  skilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  in  building  and  con- 
struction. Although  per- 
sons paid  at  other  than  work 
oamp  rates  represented  only  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers,  they  constituted  more 
than  a  third  of  the  workers  in  three  occupational  groups  -  professional  smd  technical  workers, 
office  workers,  and  supervisors  and  foremen.  These  data  are  shown  in  more  detail  in  Table  11 
on  page  82 . 


Workers  En>- 

.  Workers  Em- 

Occupational Grotip 

Total 

ployed  at 

ployed  at 

Vfork  Camp 

Regular  Se- 

Non-Seouri-ty 

Rates 

curity  Rates 

Wage  WorkBTB 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  i  technical 

•workers 

1.0 

0.4 

1.5 

12.9 

Clerical  5=  office 

■workers 

3.8 

2.6 

12.9 

20.9 

Supervisors  &  foremen 

6.4 

4.0 

11.4 

48.1 

Skilled  -workers  in  bldg. 

i  construction 

3.6 

3.7 

6.7 

1.1 

Skilled  •workers  not  in 

bldg.  i  construction 

0.9 

0.9 

0.5 

1.1 

Semi -s>ri lied  -workers  in 

bldg.  !<   construction 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

2.7 

Semi-slcilled  -irorkers  not 

in  bldg.  I',   constr. 

1.6 

1.6 

0.9 

1.4 

Unskilled  -vrorkers 

77.3 

81.9 

61.7 

11.7 

Occupation  not  specified 

0.6 

0.6 

- 

0.1 

Average  Monthly  Wage  Rates  and  Earnings 

Owing  to  the  fact  -that  uniform  -wage  ra-tes  are  specified  for  persons  in  work  camps 
throughout  the  country  (except  in  New  York  City  to  -which  a  modified  schedule  applies),  li-fctle 
■variation  ocours  in  the  average  ■wage  rates  for  the  -various  Sta'tes .  Such  variation  as  does 
exist  is  due  entirely  to  the  different  proportions  of  workers  assigned  in  the  in-termediate  and 
skilled  ■wage  classes  and  paid  at  the  higher  rates  pre^Tailing  for  these  groups.  For  work  oamp 
employees  throughout  the  country  the  average  war^e  rate  in  March  ■was  #17.08.  Averages  of  in- 
dividual Sta^tes,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  83,  ranged  only  from  $15.00  for  Michigan  irtiere 
all  the  work  camp  employees  ■were  assigned  at  the  unskilled  rate,  to  $19.06  for  Ken^tuoky  where 
an  unusually  large  proportion  -  more  them  a  third  of  the  workers  -  ■were  in  the  in-bermedia-te 
or  skilled  wage  classes.   This  comparison  does  not  include  work  camps  in  Mew  York  Ci-fcy  ■where 
a  higher  wage  schedule  ($30,  $35,  and  $40,  respectively,  for  unskilled,  intennedia^te,  and 
skilled  workers)  -was  in  effect.  There  the  monthly  ■wage  rate  a^veraged  $32.12. 

A-verage  earnings  of  work  camp  employees  amounted  to  $16.68  in  Uaroh,  or  about  91 
percent  of  the  a"verage  wage  ra'te.  This  ratio  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  applying  to  work- 
ers on  regular  WPA  projects,  indicating  a  relatively  greater  stabili^ty  of  employment  on  work 
oamp  projects  them  on  regular  TTPA  projects  during  the  month.  INhile  most  of  the  Sta'tes  sho'wed 
similarly  high  ratios,  in  a  few  ins-banoes  wide  depar-bures  from  the  average  were  foxind.  Six 
Sta-bes  repor-bed  earnings  which  represented  notably  small  proportions  of  the  wage  rates.  The 
low  earnings  in  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  were  due  to  the  fact  that  camps  in 
these  States  were  in  operation  during  only  part  of  the  month j  in  the  first  three  Sta-bes,  the 
camps  did  not  open  until  the  middle  of  the  mon-th,  while  in  Texas  they  were  closed  on  March  13. 
Work  camp  employees  in  Florida  ■were  transferred  to  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  project  during  -the 
month,  and  a  number  of  oamp  workers  in  North  Carolina  were  -fcransf erred  to  Fort  Bustis,  in 
Virginia,  during  the  month.  At  the  other  extreme  was  Nevada  with  average  earnings  in  excess 
of  wage  ra-bes,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  workers  from  regular  WPA  projects  to  work  camps 
early  in  the  month.  Since  their  classification  was  de-bermined  by  the  last  payroll  ending  in 
March  on  which  their  names  appeared,  they  were  reported  among  work  oamp  employees.  Their 
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NTMBm  OF  PffiSCNS  IMPLCfYID  IN  TOA  'WDRE  CMIPS  AT  WQRT  CiMP  RAIES, 
BY  WiGI  RATES  AND  MONTHLY  KARNINGS  A/ 

March  1936 


Monthly 
Eamlnge 


Total  Persons 
HtgDher       Percent 


$15.00 
(Unakilled) 


^3 signed  Monthly  Wage  Rate 


TOTAL 


LSss  than  $2.50 

556 

$2.50 

— 

4.99 

1,510 

5.00 

— 

7.49 

1,402 

7.50 

_ 

9.99 

2,838 

10.00 

— 

12.49 

2,525 

12.50 

— 

14.99 

4,292 

15.00 

— 

17.49 

15,775 

17.50 

_ 

19.99 

877 

20.00 

_ 

22.49 

2,636 

22.50 

— 

24.99 

403 

25.00 

— 

27.49 

2,903 

27.50 

* 

29.99 

353 

30.00 

_ 

32.49 

169 

32.50 

_ 

34.99 

170 

35.00 

— 

37.49 

110 

37.50 

* 

39.99 

4 

40.00 

— 

44.99 

8 

45.00 

— 

49.99 

10 

50.00 

28 

Niariber 


1.5 

530 

4.1 

1,406 

3.8 

1,244 

7.8 

2,699 

6.9 

2,141 

11.7 

3,993 

43.2 

15,525 

2.4 

149 

7.2 

49 

1.1 

27 

7.9 

9 

1.0 

3 

0.5 

8 

0.5 

4 

0.3 

2 

£/ 

3 

W 

8 

ii 

10 

OTi 

27 

Percent 


$20.00 

(intermediate ) 

Number   Percent 


$25.00 

(Skilled) 

NTunber        Percent 


$30.00-$4a.00  B/ 
{Ng:y  York  City) 
Number    Percent 


36,569         100.0  27,837  100.0 


3,740 


100.0 


4,000 


100.0 


992 


100.0 


1.9 

19 

0.5 

7 

0.2 

— 

- 

5.1 

53 

1.4 

21 

0.5 

30 

3.0 

4.5 

93 

2.5 

55 

1.4 

10 

1.0 

9.7 

63 

1.7 

56 

1.4 

20 

2.0 

7.7 

319 

8.5 

45 

1.1 

20 

2.0 

14.4 

85 

2.3 

214 

5.4 

- 

- 

55,8 

192 

5.1 

58 

1.5 

- 

- 

0.5 

548 

14.7 

144 

3.6 

36 

3.6 

0.2 

2,344 

62.7 

2-0 

6.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

16 

0.4 

340 

8.5 

20 

2.0 

% 

4 

0.1 

2,794 

69.8 

96 

9.7 

^ 

_ 

6 

0.1 

344 

34.7 

w 

3 

0.1 

12 

0.3 

146 

14.7 
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a/ Does  not  include  1,441  persons  employed  at  regular  security  -wage  rates  and  1,905  non-security  -wage  -vrorkers. 
B/  The  rates  for  workers  in  New  York  City  irere  sftt  at  $30,  $35,  and  $40  for  the  three  respective  wage  classes. 
C/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

total  monthly  earnings,   therefore,   inoluded  amounts  earned  earlier  in  the  month  on  WPA  projects 
at  the  regular  security  wage  rates   and  thus  tended  to  raise  the  average  earnings  for  irork  camp 
employees.     This  factor  also  operated  to  some  extent  in  other  States. 

Uore  detailed  data  concerning  the  actual  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  work  camps  at 
the  standard  rates  are   given  in  the  tabulation  above.     The  distribution  according  to  actual 
earnings  is  shown  separately  for  workers  assigned  at  $15,  $20,  and  |25  per  month  (the  unskilled, 
intermediate,   and  skilled  wage  classes)  throughout  the  ooiontry  and  for  workers   in  camps   in  New 
York  City  where  rates  of  $30,  135,  and  |40  were  in  effect.     More  than  70  percent  of  the  workers 
in  each  wage  class  earned  approximately  their  full  assigned  wage  rate.     The  remainder  repre- 
sents workers  who  entered  the  camps   late   in  the  month  or  t«*io  left  before   the  end  of  the  month, 
consequently  being  unable  to  earn  a  full  month's  wages.     On  the  other  hand  in  some  States,   in- 
cluding Minnesota  and  Nevada,  workers  were  treinsferred  from  regular  TfPA  projects  during  the 
month  with  the  result  that  their  total  monthly  earnings,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
were  considerably  above  the  wage  rates  at  which  they  were  employed  in  the  work  camps .      These 
factors  offset  each  other  to  some  extent  in  their  influence  on  the  average  earnings  for  all 
work  camp  employees. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  work  camp  employees  assigned  at  the  standsurd  work  camp  rates, 
or  more  than  23,000  persons,  earned  between  $10  and  $20  in  March.     Nearly  16,000  of  these  work- 
ers received  between  $15.00  and  $17.50.     About  17  percent  of  all  work  camp  employees  earned 
less  than  $10  and  an  almost  identical  proportion  earned  between  $20  and  $30.     Monthly  earnings 
in  excess  of  $30  were  reported  for  only  a  little  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  workers. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  persons  assigned  at  work  camp  rates  received  sub- 
sistence, including  medical  and  dental  oare^in  addition  to  their  wages. 
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AKALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  ON  PROJECTS  OP 
THE  NON-FEDERAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
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Under  authority  granted  by  the  National  Industrial  Reoovery  Aot  and  continued  by 
the  Bmsrgenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1935,  the  Publlo  ITorks  Administration  assists  in 
financing  oonstruotlon  projects  of  States,  oounties,  and  other  politioal  subdivisions.  Up 
to  45  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  non-Federal  projects  is  financed  by  direct 
grants  of  PWA  fxmds  (from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935)  ifhile  the  remainder  is  provided  in  part 
through  loans  of  PWA  revolving  funds  available  under  prior  appropriations,  and  in  part  di- 
rectly by  the  local  bodies  sponsoring  the  projects .  Data  presented  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion cover  only  such  projects  as  are  financed  by  funds  made  available  under  the  ERA  Aot 
of  1935.  Ifhile  actual  construction  on  these  projects  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
bodies,  the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  Works  Program,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, are  in  effect.  Non-Federal  projects  are  operated  for  the  most  part  on  a  contract 
basis  and  preference  in  employment  is  given  to  persons  from  the  relief  rolls. 

The  data  oovering  empioyment  on  non-Federal  PWA  projects  presented  in  these 
pages  was  secured  from  tin  analysis  of  March  payrolls  for  these  projects.  Since  the  total 
employment  figures  cover  all  persons  whose  names  appeared  on  any  PWA  non-Federal  project 
payrolls  ending  during  the  month,  they  are  oonsiderably  higjher  than  any  of  the  weekly  em- 
ployment totals  previously  published,  which  represent  only  the  nuniber  working  during  the 
week  covered.  Substemtial  differences  between  the  number  employed  in  any  week  and  the  to- 
tal number  who  worked  at  any  time  during  the  month  are  to  be  expected  in  March  when  employ- 
ment on  PNA.  non-Federal  projects  expanded  from  about  40,000  at  the  beginning  to  more  than 
74,000  at  the  end  of  the  month, 

Bnployment  on  PWA  Non-Federal  Projects 

The  analysis  indicates  that  98*440  different  persons  were  working  on  PWA  non-Fed* 
eral  projects  during  Maroh,  More  than  8,000  persons  were  working  in  Texas  and  more  than 
6,000  in  California  and  in  Illinois,  These  three  States  together  accounted  for  E2  percent 
of  the  total  employment  on  PWA  non-Federal  projects.  Three  other  States  -  Ohio,   Georgia, 
and  North  Carolina  -  each  had  between  4,000  and  5,000  persons  employed  on  these  projects. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  non-Federal  project  employees  were  distributed  among  41 
States  and  New  York  City  in  numbers  ranging  from  less  than  100  workers  in  Nevada,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming  to  more  than  3,000  in  Massachusetts  and  Tennessee.  No  non-Federal 
projects  were  operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  Louisiana. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  98,000  persons  employed  under  the  Non-Federal  Divi- 
sion of  PWA  were  working  on  public  building  projects,  most  of  which  were  for  school  build- 
ings. Projects  involving  the  construction  or  improvement  of  sewer  systems  and  other  pub- 
licly owned  or  operated  utilities  employed  about  25  percent  of  the  total  workers.  Highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  accounted  for  less  than  6  percent  of  the  workers  while  the  re- 
maining 2,000  persons  were  employed  on  projects  involving  recreational  facilities,  airports 
and  other  transportation,  or  flood  control  and  other  conservation  work, 

A  marked  emphasis  on  public  building  projects  is  found  in  a  number  of  States,  In 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  all  PWA  non-Federal  employment,  and  in  four  other  States  - 
Indiana,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota  -  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total, 
was  provided  on  projects  of  this  type.  Only  seven  States  and  New  York  City  showed  less  than 
half  their  total  PWA  workers  employed  on  public  building  projects.  In  five  of  these  States 
and  New  York  City,  projects  involving  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities  provided  the  bulk 


of  the  employment,  nhile  in  the  other  two,-  hlghifay«  road,  and  street  projeots  were  outstand- 
ing* These  data  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  table  on  page  86* 

Ocoupations  of  Workers  on  FffA  Non-Federal  Projeots 

The  emphasis  on  publio  building  projeots  under  the  FT?A  non-Federal  program  is  also 
evident  from  the  olassifioation  of  workers  aooording  to  their  assigned  oooupation««  present- 
ed on  page  87*  Almost  41  percent  of  the  98«000  persons  smployed  on  F1U.  projeots  were  skill- 
ed or  semiskilled  workers  in  building  and  oonstzniotion.  Another  4  peroent  were  supervisors 
or  foremen  on  projeots  of  this  type*  In  addition  a  large  majority  of  the  unskilled  workers 
idio  made  up  45  peroent  of  the  total  employment  were  engaged  on  building  projeots.  Rie  oen- 
oentration  was  even  more  marked  among  workers  ooming  from  souroes  other  than  the  relief 
rolls*  More  than  half  of  these  persons  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  workers  in  building  and 
oonstruotion  work. 


34,000, 
persons 
oent  of 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IMPLOYED  ON  P5K.  NON-FEDERAL  PROJECTS, 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  AND  RELIEF  STATUS 


Persons  from  relief  rolls  employed  on  PITA  Hon-Federal  projeots  nunibered  more  than 
oonstituting  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  employment*  About  73  peroent  of  the 
from  relief  rolls  were  working  at  unskilled  jobs,  as  compared  with  less  than  SO  per* 
the  workers  secured  from  other  than  relief  souroes* 

Considering  the  ma- 
jor oooupational  groups  sepa- 
rately it  is  found  that  tbe 
proportion  of  persons  from  re- 
lief rolls  inoreases  as  the 
degree  of  skill  and  experience 
required  for  the  job  declines* 
As  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying tabulation  only  17 
peroent  of  the  skilled  workers 
in  building  and  constz*uotion 
and  14  peroent  of  those  not  in 
building  and  oonstruotion  were 
from  relief  rolls.  Almost  25 
percent  of  the  semiskilled 
workers  in  building  and  con- 
struction and  33  percent  ,of 
the  other  semiskilled  workers 
oame  from  this  souroe  as  did 
almost  57  peroent  of  all  un- 
skilled workers.  Similar  data 
for  individual  oooupations  as 
well  as  for  the  major  groups 
are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  87, 


Persons  employed  on  FRA  non-Federal  projects  throughout  the  United  States  eskmed 
an  average  of  |51.06  during  March.  Earnings  of  these  workers,  iiho  were  paid  prevailing 
wages,  were  about  11  peroent  higher  than  the  average  for  workers  on  IJPA  projects  paid  ao- 
oording to  the  rates  specified  in  the  established  monthly  eaniings  schedule*  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  the  rapid  increase  in  PffA  employment  which  occurred  during 
Haroh  resulted  in  many  workers  earning  less  than  a  full  month's  pay  during  the  period. 
Therefore,  average  eeo'nings  for  the  month  probably  understate  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
average  amount  received  by  workers  who  were  employed  during  the  whole  month*  For  PWA 
workers  not  taken  from  the  relief  rolls  the  average  earnings  were  $58.39  or  about  57  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  amount  received  by  persons  from  relief  souroes  -  $37.29.  Tho 
difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  non-relief  per- 
sons were  engaged  at  skilled  jobs  for  whioh  higher  wages  were  paid. 
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TOTAL 

98,440 

34,188 

34.7 

64,252 

65*3 

Profesaional  i  teob- 

nical  workers 

1,317 

76 

5.8 

1,241 

94.2 

Clerical  &  office 

worlscrs 

1,664 

151 

9*1 

1,513 

90*9 

Project  supervisors 

J.   foremen 

8,704 

423 

4,9 

8,281 

95*1 

Slrill.od  -wrkers  in 

bldg.  u  oonstr. 

27,289 

4,613 

16*9 

22,676 

83.1 

Smied  -workers  not 

in  bldg.  i  oonstr. 

507 

71 

14,0 

436 

86*0 

Sftml -skilled  Tfcrkers 

in  bldg.  i  coDBtr. 

12,788 

3,145 

24.6 

9,643 

75*4 

Srmi-skilled  ■workers 

not  in  bldg.  i 

oonstr. 

1,690 
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32*7 

1,137 

67.3 

Unskilled  -vrorters 

44,249 

25,075 

56.7 

19,174 

^.3 

Occupation  not 

specified 

232 

81 

34.9 

151 

65.1 

Average  Monthly  Earnings 
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The  variation  among  the  States^ both  on  the  hasis  of  average  eeo^ninga  and  of  the 
relationship  between  the   esumings   of  persons   from  relief  rolls  and  those   secured  from 

other  souroes,  may  be  observed  in  the  table 
on  page  88 •     The  average  monthly  earnings  of 
workers  on  PVTA  projects  ranged  from  $114.60 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  PK&, 
NON-FEDERAi  PROJECTS,   BY  MONTHLY  EAKNINGS 


March  1936 


Monthly  Earnings 

Ntimhoap  of  Paarsons 

Poroont 

TOTAL 

98,440 

100.0 

Less  than 

$5.00 

6,616 

6,7 

$5.00 

— 

9,99 

8,361 

8,5 

10.00 

- 

14,99 
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15.00 

- 
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7.0 

20.00 

. 

24.99 
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25.00 

— 

29.99 
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6,2 

30.00 

— 
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_ 
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_ 
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— 
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50.00 

— 
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3.9 
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_ 
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_ 
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_ 
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2.6 

70.00 

— 
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75.00 

_ 
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80.00 

_ 
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1.9 
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_ 

89.99 
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_ 

94.99 
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1.6 
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_ 
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_ 
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5.0 
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_ 
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_ 
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_ 
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— 
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0.9 
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_ 
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0.5 
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. 

274.99 
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— 

299,99 
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0.1 
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_ 

324,99 
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0.1 
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35 
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18 

^ 
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_ 
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21 

V 
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60 
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0.1 

4/  Less  than  0,05  percent 


in  New  York  City  to  $28.37  in  Kentucky. 
In  seven  States  •  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Uexloo,  and 
Wyoming  »  workers  averaged  more  than  $60  per 
month.  Earnings  of  persons  not  from  relief 
rolls  exceeded  those  of  persons  from  relief 
sources  by  more  than  50  percent  in  24  States 
and  were  approximately  twice  as  high  in  five 
of  these  -  Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 

The  accompanying  tabulation  is  in- 
dicative of  the  extent  to  which  the  expansion 
of  employment  on  PffA  non-Federal  projects  in- 
fluenced the  average  earnings  figure  for  all 
persons  employed  on  them  in  March*  In  con- 
trast with  the  average  earnings  of  $51,06  for 
all  persons  employed,  the  earnings  of  indivi- 
dual workers  ranged  from  less  than  $5.00  for 
persons  newly  assigned  and  employed  for  only 
a  few  days  to  several  hundred  dollars  for 
highly  skilled  workers  such  as  technical  en- 
gineers said  project  supervisors  working 
throughout  the  month.  More  than  a  third 
(36.3  percent)  of  all  PWA  workers  earned  less 
than  $25  in  March  and  almost  27  percent  earn- 
ed between  $25  and  $50.  The  large  proportion 
of  workers  in  these  low  earnings  groups  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  employment  prac- 
tically doubled  during  the  month.  On  the 
other  hand  almost  14  percent,  or  more  than 
13,000  persons,  employed  on  FUk  projects 
earned  more  than  $100,  Most  of  this  group 
received  between  $100  and  $150  and  less  than 
2,000  of  them  earned  more  than  $200  during 
the  month.  The  number  of  workers  found  in 


the  higher  earnings  groups  is  explained  by  the  large  proportions  of  skilled  and  technical 
persons  employed  on  PWA  projects. 
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THE  WORKS  PROGSRAM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
EHTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE 


The  aotivities  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  include  the  study 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases j  the  de-Telopment  and  application  of  methods  for  their 
eradication  and  control;  and  the  prosecution,  in  cooperation  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, of  the  work  necessary  to  control  or  eradicate  these  pests  and  diseases.  The  Bureau's 
control  and  eradication  campaigns  cover  species  of  insects  and  plants  injurious  to  trees  as 
■well  as  to  farm  and  garden  plants.  It  is  in  connection  particularly  with  control  and  erad- 
ication -work  and  with  the  making  of  surveys  that -be  Bureau  has  been  able  to  extend  its  reg- 
ular work  through  sponsorship  of  Works  Program  projects  which  provide  jobs  for  employable 
persons  in  need  of  relief. 

To  expand  its  regular  activities  during  the  fiscal  year  1936,  allocations  amount- 
ing to  $13,770,098  were  made  available  to  the  Bureau  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1935.   These  allocations  allowed  the  Bureau  sufficient 

funds  to  expand  12  of  its  reg- 
ular activities.  Six  of  this 
number  involve  disease  control 
work,  five  relate  ■to  control  of 
species  of  insects  destructi^ve 
to  trees  and  plants,  while  the 
remaining  activity,  of  mi»or 
importance,  consists  in  the 
construction  of  field  inseo- 
taries  and  other  facilities. 
In  order  to  continue  6  of  the 
12  projects  during  the  fiscal 
year  1937,  additional  alloca- 
tions amovmting  to  $3,288,333 
ha'VB  been  made  a^vailable  from 
funds  pro^vlded  by  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1936.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  allocations 
which  ha-T*  been  made  to  the 
respective  projects.  The  lar- 


aiJjOcations  for  the  prograj<!s  of  the 
bureau  of  entcmology  mjd  plaot  qnaramtini;  a/ 

As  of  July  31,  1936 


Allocations 

Program 

Total 

Under  ERA 

Under  ERA 

Act  of  1935 

Aot  of  1936 

TOTAL 

$17,058,431 

$13,770,098 

$3,288,333 

YJhite  Pine  Blister  Rust 

5,907,804 

4,407,804 

1,500,000 

Peach  Mosaic 

82,920 

57,920 

25,000 

Phony  Peach 

850,833 

737,500 

113,333 

Black  Stem  Rust 

2,075,500 

1,850,500 

225,000 

Gypsy  Moth 

2,958,250 

2,658,250 

300,000 

Dutch  Elm 

4,020,400 

2,895,400 

1,125,000 

Pink  Boll-worm 

57,000 

57,000 

— 

Thurberia  Weevil 

177,474 

177,474 

_ 

Citrus  Canker 

145,500 

145, 500 

_ 

Brown  Tail  Moth 

687,250 

687,250 

_ 

Com  Borer 

86,000 

86,000 

— 

Miscellaneous  Construction     9,500 

9,500 

— 

^  Based  on  ■warrants  issued  'by  the  Treas^ury. 


gest,  accounting  for  more  than  half  the  total  sdlocations,  are  the  -two  disease  control  pro- 
jects -  whi^be  pine  blis^ter  xnist  control  and  Dutch  elm  disease  control.  The  "two  o^ther  major 
activities  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  under  the  Works  Program  are  for  control  of  black 
s^tem  rust  ajid  gypsy  moths. 


Disease  Con-brol 

Throu^  the  disease  control  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qtior- 
antine,  work  is  carried  on  to  control  Dutch  elm,  whit©  pino  blis^ter  rust,  oi^fcrus  canker, 
phony  peach,  peach  mosado,  and  black  s^tem  rust  diseases. 

In  carrying  out  the  projects  for  eon^trol  of  diseaoes  affecting  ■trees  (the  black 
stem  rust  work  is  ■the  only  project  not  falling  in  this  class),  operations  generally  in- 
clude three  s^tagesi  First,  examination  of  elm,  pine,  ci-trus,  or  peach  trees  in  an  effort 
to  locate  diseased  specimens,  followed  by  diagnosis  of  selected  specimens  in  the  Ser-vice 
Laboratory}  second,  removal  of  infected  ■trees  af^ter  discovery;  and  -third,  removal  of  dead 
or  dying  trees  that  are  readily  susceptible  to  disease  gro^wths  and,  in  -the  case  of  whi-te 
pine  blister  rust,  removal  of  bushes  upon  iriiich  the  disease  fungus  al^ternately  grows. 
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ture  of  the  control  work  aotually  being  osirried  out  varies  with 


Under  the  dis- 
ease control  activities 
79  projects  represent- 
ing allocations  of 
110,094,624  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1935  were  in  operation 
in  41  States  on  July  51, 
Since  these  allocations, 
together  with  the 
12,988,333  allocated 
from  1936  ERA  Act  funds, 
represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  general  con- 
trol of  the  diseases  be- 
ing combated,  only  part 
of  the  work  necessary  to 
comprehensive  control 
programs  is  provided  for 
through  participation  of 
the  Bureau  in  the  Works 
Program,   The  exact  na- 
the  diseases. 


Dutoh  elm  disease  work  is  being  carried  out  in  an  attempt  completely  to  ex- 
terminate a  fatal  disease  of  elm  trees  which  became  established  in  this  country  several 
years  ago.  The  disease  spreads  with  alarming  rapidity  and  has  wiped  out  many  excellent 
stands  of  elms  in  western  Evirope  during  the  past  20  years*  For  controllng  the  spread 
of  the  Dutoh  elm  disease  it  is  necessary  to  locate  and  eradicate  trees  already  infected, 
and  to  destroy  dead  and  dying  trees  which  might  serve  as  hosts  for  the  bark  beetle  which 
carries  the  disease.  The  major  work  area  of  this  project  is  within  60 
miles  of  New  York  City,  while  outlying  areas  range  from  Massachueetta  to 
as  far  west  as  Kansas.  Through  the  use  of  emergency  funds  encouraging 


Dutoh  Elm 
Disease 


progress  has  been  made  toward  accomplishing  the  total  eradication  of  this  tree  disease 
from  the  United  States.  Approximately  8,000,000  elm  trees  were  Inspected  up  to  Jxam   80, 
19S6,  ov»r  6,700  diseased  and  843,000  dead  and  dying  trees  w»re  removed,  and  566,000 
were  tagged  awaiting  removal.  Contributing  to  this  aooomplishment  has  been  tho  work  of 
men  In  six  CCC  camps  who  wore  assigned  to  Dutoh  elm  disease  work  In  the  fall  of  1955. 


White  Pine 
Blister  Rust 


The  white  pine  blister  rust  is  a  fatal  disease  attacking  several  of  Imarica's 
most  valuable  species  of  pine.   If  uncontroled,  it  would  largely  wipe  out  the  white 

pines  as  chestnut  blight  has  eliminated  the  chestnuts.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  that  lives  alternately  on  white  pine  trees  and  on 
currant  or  gooseberry  bushes.  Control  of  the  disease  Is  effected  by 
eradication  of  the  bushes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  pine  trees.  Control  operations 
have  been  greatly  expanded  and  allotments  from  emergency  relief  appropriation  acts 
have  made  possible  the  carrying  out  of  control  measures  in  white  pine  forests  of  great 
value  in  28  States.  Under  the  Works  Program,  nearly  109,000,000  bushes  have  been  era- 
dicated on  some  2,276,000  acres  of  irtiite  pine  lands;  about  37,000  whlto  pines  have  been 
treated  to  eliminate  rust  infection)  60,000  fatally  Infected  pines  have  been  destroyed, 
and  protected  zones  have  been  established  around  30  plne-produolng  nurseries  to  guar- 
antee disease-free  planting  stock.  Almost  61  percent  of  the  valuable  tdiita  pine  forests 
of  the  country  have  now  been  given  initial  protection. 
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Oror  88,OO0«000  worthlvts  or  wild  peaoh 
trees  lAiioh  ooustltute  a  souroe  of  infeetlon  to  oam*> 
merolal  poaoh  orohards  and  peaoh-grovlng  nurserioi 
had  be«n  removed  xmder  the  Bureau's  Works  Prograa 
aotivltlea  by  the  end  of  June  1956.  Some  of  these 
trees  iiere  already  infected  irith  the  phony  peaoh 
disease.  This  oontrol  work  is  oarried  on  in  11 
States.  In  oonneotion  with  regular  oontrol  mea- 
sures, the  peaoh  industry  of  the  South  will  realise 
definite  benefits  from  these  oper- 
ations. Towards  control  ef  peach 
mosaio,  intensiTe  inspection  was 
mide  of  all  peach  trees  in  two  Col- 
orado eounties,  and  diseased  and  ether  worthless 
peaoh  trees  were  removed.  In  addition  survey*  t« 
locate  new  areas  of  this  destructive  infection,  as 
yet  not  widespread,  were  made  elsewhere  in  Colorado 
as  well  as  in  surrounding  States.  Through  citrus 
canker  oontrol  aotivities  in  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
eommeroial  oitrus  plantings  were  also  inspected  in 
order  to  detect  and  eliminate  any  incipient  infec- 
tions. 


Phony  Peach, 
Peaoh  Mosaic, 
Citrus  Canker 


The  last  of  the  six  disease  control  oper-       WHITE  PINX  BLISTEB  EDST 
ations  deals  with  prevention  of  blaok  stem  rust  in 
grains  through  eradioations  of  certain  speeies  of 

barberry  bushes  upon  irtiioh  the  rust-producing  fungus  lives  during  part  of  the  year.  This 
work  has  been  oarried  on  in  278  counties  in  17  States  and,  as  of  June  SO, 
1936,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  35,000,000  barberry  bushes,  infesting 
50,000  square  miles,  had  been  destroyed.  By  this  aooomplishment  it  is  es- 
timated that  blaok  st«m  rust  control  has  been  oarried  8  or  10  years  ahead  of  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 


Blaok 
Stem  Rust 


Insect  Control 


Host  of  the  insect  oontrol  work  oarried  on  by  the  Burean  with  Works  Progm  funds 
oomes  under  its  gypsy  moth  oontrol  project.  Additional  operations  relate  to  brown-tail 

aothf  tfaurberia  weevil, 
pink  bollworm,  and  European 
eerm  berer  control.  In  ear- 
rylag  en  these  projects  sur* 
Teyv  have  been  made  and  con- 
trol work  prosecuted,  the 
latter  generally  taking  the 
form  of  (1)  reduction  of  the 
insects'  food  supply  by  out- 
ting  down  and  destroying 
worthless  trees  and  plants 
at  sites  where  infestation 
is  known  to  existi  and  (2) 
spraying  or  destroying  in- 
feoted  trees  or  plants.  For 
these  operations  allocations 
from  Wbrks  Program  funds  to- 
taling 13,966,974  havw  been 
made,  ef  which  |2, 958,250 
was  designated  for  gypsy 
moth  control.  Except  for 
$300,000  provided  from  1936 
EBJL  Act  funds  for  this  major 
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activity,  all  amounts  mre   allocated  from  ftinds  appropriated  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1935. 


The  gVDsy  moth  control  operations  were  conducted  in  nine  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  in  some  places  to  prevent  the  spread,  and  in  others  -  generally  areas  of 
lesser  infestation  -  to  effect  the  extermination  of  this  insect  which  kills  or  damages 
fruit,  shade,  and  forest  trees  by  defoliating  them.  By  J\ine  30,  1996, 
neso'ly  2,700,000  acres  and  12,000  miles  of  road  were  soout«d  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  the  areas  currently  infested  by  the  gypsy  moth;  140,000 
trees  were  sprayed,  and  numerous  egg  clusters,  larvae,  and  pupae  were  destroyed. 


Gypsy 
Moth 


Second  in  magnitude  among  the  insect  control  projects  is  the  brown  tail  moth  ex- 
termination work  carried  on  in  the  New  England  States  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees* 

During  the  summer  months  this  work  consists  of  cutting  down  worthless  apple 
and  wild  cherry  trees  and  other  favorite  food  plants  of  the  moth,  and  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  it  consists  in  scouting  for  and  destroying  the  winter 
webs  of  the  moth*  The  accomplishments  of  the  brown  tail  moth  project  constitute  a  definit* 
step  toward  wiping  out  this  pest* 


Brown  Tail 
Moth 


Thurberia 
Weevil 


In  order  to  protect  cotton  plantings  in  Arizona  it  has  become  important  to  exter- 
minate the  thurberia  plants  which  grow  in  sections  of  this  State  and  serve 
as  hosts  for  the  thurberia  weevil.   Under  the  Bureau's  project  nearly 
616,000  thurberia  plants  have  been  destroyed  in  areas  adjacent  to  cotton 


fields. 


The  pink  bollworm  eradication  project  provides  for  the  elimination  of  wild  cotton 
plants— hosts  of  the  pink  bollworm— in  southern  Florida,  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  worm  which  is  destiruotiw  to  dom«stio  cotton*  The  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  removed  approximately  2,870,000  wild 
cotton  plants  from  204,000  acres  in  the  eight  counties  of  Florida  which 


Pink  Boll- 
worm 


have  been  intensively  covered  under  this  aspect  of  the  Works  Program* 


The  European  corn  borer  survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  the 
borer  as  a  step  toward  intelligent  regulatory  action.  Carried  on  in  11  States,  the  survey 
sampled  an  eurea  extending  from  New  England  as  far  west  as  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin* It  was  definitely  established  that  there  has  been  a  general  in- 
crease in  corn  borer  infestation  in  many  of  the  areas  covered. 


European 
Com  Borer 


Employment  and  Expendifaires 


Employment  on  the  Bureau's  projects  began  In  June  1935,  By  the  week  ending  Sep- 


tember 28.  1935.  nearlv  19-000  nersons  were  at  work. 


BUREAU  OF   ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

EMPLOYMtNT     UNDER  THE   WORKS     PROGRAM 
THOUSANDS                                                                    ,„^r  ,„  m,    „„,«,««                                                           THOUSANDS 
OF  PERSONS                                                                   ■"*'  "  "'-  •'"'■'  "  ""                                                          OF  PERSONS 
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After  this  date  there  was  a  seasonal 
decline  in  employment  until  the  last 
week  of  January,   Thereafter  a 
steady  increase  took  place  until  the 
week  ending  July  25,  when  25,688  per- 
sons were  employed.  About  80  per- 
cent of  these  were  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  As  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  table  and  chart,  the 
large  majority  of  these  persona  were 
engaged  on  the  disease  control  phases . 
It  is  noteworthy  that  by  increases  in 
insect  eradication  employment,  cur- 
tailment of  work  on  disease  control 
during  the  winter  months  was  partial- 
ly offset. 

In  carrying  on  the  combin- 
ed Works  Program  of  the  Bureau  during 
the  13  months  ending  July  31,  the 
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■WORKS  mOGRiW  MPIiOtMENT  OF  TEE  BUREAU  OF  ENTCMDIOGY  AND  PLANT  OnARANTINi:, 
BY  RELIEF  STATCTS  AND  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

June  1935  to  July  1936 


Week 
Ending 


Total 


■All  Pro 

Relie' 


Persons 


Non-Relief 
Personfl 


Type  of  Program 
Disease     Insect    MisoellaaeouB 
Control   Eradication  Conatruction 


1935 

•  June  30 

July  31 

August  31 

September  28 

October  26 

Noveniber  30 

Deoeniber  28 

1936 

January  25 

February  29 

March  28 

April  25 

May  30 

June  27 

July  25 


2,076 
3,135 
16,066 
18,856 
17, 559 
13,258 
13,120 


12,769 
13,342 
14,378 
17,685 
23,067 
25,184 
25,688 


1,916 
2,860 
14,574 
17,766 
16,588 
12,446 
12,330 


11,938 
12,465 
13,382 
16,540 
19,536 
20,765 
20,538 


160 
275 
1,492 
1,090 
971 
812 
790 


831 
877 
996 
1,145 
3,531 
4.419 
5,350 


2,076 

3,135 

14,983 

16,344 

14,009 

8,929 

8,389 

7,528 
7,266 
7,462 
10,589 
17,625 
20,309 
22,384 


1,083 

— 

2,512 

— 

3,550 

M 

4,310 

19 

4,712 

19 

5,222 

19 

6,063 

13 

6,909 

7 

7,085 

11 

5,433 

9 

4,87S 

- 

3,901 


sum  of  $13,132,747  from  the  $13,770,098  ERA  Act  of  1935  allocation  was  obligated.  This 
provided  approximately  17,900  man-years  of  employment  at  an  average  man-year  cost  of  $734. 
A  little  over  78  percent  of  the  total  allocations  had  been  expended  for  wages  to  security 
wage  workers,  and  9  percent  had  been  expended  in  salaries  to  workers  other  than  those 
certified  as  eligible  for  relief. 


SALT  IS  USED  TO  DESTROY  BARBERRY  BUSHES  TOICH  CARRY  BLACK  STEM  RUST 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


REA.  ALLOCATIONS  OF  $14,960,728 

TO  PROVIDE  13,588  MILES  OF  ELECTRIC  LINES 

TO  SERVE  52,629  CUSTOMERS  IN  28  STATES 


The  Emargenoy  Relief  Appropriation. 
Act  of  1958,  approTed  April  8,  1935,  provided 
that  fundB  not  in  excess  of  #100,000,000  "shall 
be  available  for  riiral  electrification."  In 
accord  trith  the  proviaionB  of  thia  act  an  Bx- 
ecutive  order  dated  May  11,  1936,  established 
the  Rviral  Electrification  Administration  to 
"initiate,  formulate,  administer,  and  supervise 
a  program  of  approved  projects  iriLth  respect  to 
the  generation,  transmission,  and  dist^ibu^•.ion 
of  electric  energy  in  rural  areas."  The  Ad- 
ministration's objective  is  to  make  possible 
the  wider  use  of  electricity  in  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Only  about  11  percent  of 
the  farms  in  these  areas  are  now  served  with 
central  station  power. 

Among  the  benefits  anticipated  from 
the  REA  program  are  improvements  in  standards 
of  farm  living  arising  from  use  of  electric 
lighting  devices,  electrically  powered  water 
supply  systems,  and  other  electrical  equipment. 
In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  more 
extended  use  of  electrical  farm  equipment  will 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  farms.  By 
enlarging  the  field  of  potential  purchases,  it 
is  also  expected  that  a  stimulus  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  new  types  of  electrical 
machinery  for  the  farm  and  to  more  economical 
production  of  electrical  farm  supplies  of  «.ll 
kinds. 


As  a  step  in  achieving  its  objectives,  the  Administration  has  endeavored  to  ac- 
quaint the  fanii  population  with  the  advantages  of  having  electricity  available.  Also,  it 
has  advised  interested  local  farm  and  business  groups  regarding  the  construction  of  rural 
electric  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  systems. 


The  Administration  makes  no  grants,  but  loans  are  available  to  private  corpora- 
tions, cooperative  associations,  or  to  State  or  local  public  bodies,  for  transmission  and 
distribution  systems,  and  to  private  individuals  for  the  wiring  of  iniral  premises.  Loans 
are  offered  up  to  the  entire  cost  of  proposed  projects  on  a  20-year  basis  with  interest  at 
3  percent. 

TShen  applications  for  loans  are  received,  the  proposed  projects  are  examined  to 
determine  their  economic  feasibility  and  self -liquidating  character,  and  studies  are  made 
to  see  if  the  proposed  consumers  are  to  receive  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates.  When 
findings  are  favorable  upon  preliminary  analysis,  the  Administration  applies  for  an  allo- 
cation from  the  funds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  allocation  it  proceeds  with  negotiations  for  a  loan  contract  with  the  private 
corporation,  the  cooperative,  or  the  public  agency  that  is  the  borrower. 

After  the  loan  contract  has  been  satisfactorily  executed,  the  Administration  ap- 
proves wage  rates  that  are  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  and  hours  of  work  that  must 
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not  exceed  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  per  week.  It  advises  on  economical  construction  meth- 
ods, drafts  standard  specif ications,  and  examines  and  approves  all  construction  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  borrower.   It  retains  the  authority  of  inspection  and  approval  on  the 
project  -whether  prosecuted  by  the  borrower  or  by  contract. 

Through  July  31,  1936,  net  allocations  for  the  construction  of  90  rural  electric 
distribution  line  projects  in  28  States  amounted  to  $14,960,728,  In  addition  to  this  a- 
mount  allocations  totaling  $179,000  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  -wiring 
of  customers*  premises.   The  distribution  line  projects  -will  provide  13,588  miles  of  line 
and  -will  serve  52,629  customers. 

From  these  total  allocations  loan  contracts  for  distribution  line  construction 
have  been  executed  in  the  amount  of  $10,441,728,  and  one  loan  contract  of  $30,000  has  been 
executed  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  financing  the  -wiring  of  customers'  premises.  The  57  proj- 
ects on  -which  loan  contracts  have  been  executed  -will  provide  about  9,360  miles  of  line  and 
will  serve  36,076  customers  who  have  not  pre-viously  been  provided  with  central  station  power. 

Eighteen  projects,  involving  total  allocations  of  $3,793,692  were  under  cons-truc- 
tion  on  July  31.   These  projects  will  provide  3,448  miles  of  line  and  -will  serve  about  15,400 
customers.  As  of  the  same  date  work  had  been  sufficiently  completed  to  energize,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  lines  on  16  projects  involving  allocations  of  $1,734,664  ajid  pro-Tiding  a  total 
mileage  of  1,614  miles  designed  to  serve  10,471  customers. 

De-bailed  data  by  States,  showing  the  voliime  of  activities  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  on  July  31,  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table. 

On  May  tO,   1936,  the  President  approved  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
which  made  the  REA  a  permanent  organization.   The  act  authorizes  appropriations  aggre- 
gating $410,000,000  over  a  10-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1936.  Under  this  act,  moneys 
to  be  loaned  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1937,  will  be  made  available  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000.  As  in  the  case  of  funds  secured  from  the  ERA  Aot  of  1935,  these 
loans  -will  be  re"burnable.  They  will  draw  an  interest  rate  of  slightly  less  than  3  percent. 
Projects  for  which  allocations  from  1935  ERA  Act  furds  have  been  made  -will  be  completed 
-with  those  funds,  while  funds  secured  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  -will  be 
utilized  for  all  allocations  in  this  fiscal  year. 
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of  the  ooamxidti**  in  lAioh  th«7  m  •p«r»t«a,  the 
orsfttl're  Inutglaatlen  axarolt«d  1b  thsir  pljumlag,  ud 
th0  ef fiol*iB7  with  idiioh  thsjr  ar«  oarrlaa  ovt  ar* 
not  mMsar&bls  In  tcxas  of  rtatistloal  data  swti  as 
appear  throu^oxxt  thla  report*  for  this  reason,  there 
are  presented  below,  ooimMiits  of  ohserrsrs  olose  to 
the  soene  of  aotlTitles,  taken  from  WPA.  baUetlns  pnb- 
liahad  By  State  offioos  or  from  narratire  reports  re- 
oeired  from  Tarlons  Ststee. 


Tornado  RehaMlitatlon  In  MlssisBlppl 

THie  problem  .of  rehabilitation  In  Tiq>elo 
after  its  destruction  hy  a  tornado  in  early  April 
is  still  carried  on  by  a  project  of  the  WA  wbioh 
amploys  60  mtaea  and  one  man.  The  nork  of  the  KPA 
began  after  216  people  were  killed  and  ortr  1,000 
were  injured  in  the  storm  which  daaolished  bnild- 
ings,  put  out  electric  li^ts,  and  out  off  the 
edvicational  oenters*  In  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross,  the  WPA  has  been  engaged  in  distributlfag 
surplus  oooDodities  to  the  needy** •«  Tupelo  has 
been  set  baok  on  its  feet  through  the  assistanoe 
of  the  WPA  and  restoration  is  being  speedily 
accompli shed.***"  (MlBslsslppl  Narratire  Report, 
May  1936) 


StoraflB   Basin  in  Montana 

"Another  major  project  approved  during  the 
period  in  this  district  has  been  long  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  its  kind 
in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  U. 
S.  This  is  the  Dead  Man's  Basin  Water  Conserva- 
tion project,  near  ShswiTtt,  where  a  drainage  canal 
started  under  the  FIRA  will  be  completed  by  the 
WPA.  This  canal  when  completed  will  carry  eavily 
spring  flood  '•aters  from  the  Musselshell  River 
into  the  great  natural  80,000-aore  storage  basin 
called  Dead  Man's  Basin*  Hot  only  will  darastat- 
Ing  floods  he  oio'talled  but  the  stored  water,  re- 
leased back  into  the  river  during  the  dry  season, 
will  be  of  untold  Talue  fbr  irrigation  and  as 
stock  water  for  hundreds  of  fanners  and  ranchers 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  Imd  below  the  bs«ln«" 
(Montana  NaxratlTs  Report,  Tehnjary  20,  1936) 


Reclaiming  Waste  Material  in  Indiana 

■WlAle  the  Works  Progress  Administration  is 
turning  the  labor  of  more  than  80,000  formerly  isw 
employed  men  into  productive  channels  on  worth- 
while dvic  and  construction  projects  all  over  the 
State,  it  also  Is  recilaiming.  In  the  course  of  its 


program,  considerable  ■aounts  of  former  waste 
terial  i^loh  is  being  turned  to  good  aooomt*  One 
of  the  outstanding  evidences  of  this  fact  is  the 
observation  tower  in  Washington  Park,  lfi.chlgan 
City.  The  tower,  formerly  owned  by  the  South 
Shore  Railroad,  was  given  to  the  UFA  to  be  wrecked 
as  junk.  But  WPA  officials  found  a  better  use  for 
it.  The  hl^est  sand  dune  In  the  perk  was  leveled 
off  at  the  top,  and  the  80>foot  steel  structure 
hauled  to  its  sumlt  and  erected  as  an  observation 
point. 

"Waste  brick  and  stone  were  used  to  oonstraot 
a  stairway  up  the  hill  to  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  structure  is  now  being  enclosed  with  brick  and 
will  carry  an  observation  house  at  the  top,  £rom 
which  many  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  may  he  seen.  Thus  the  steel 
tower  irtiloh  onoe  did  its  bit  fbr  the  transporta- 
tion ssrvice  ef  the  Nation  becomes  a  part  of  a 
recreational  pro  gran  and  enters  upon  a  new  |ihase 
of  usefulness."  (ReooTery  In  Indiana,     Indiana 

Yferks  Proiiress  AtalnistratLon,  Febmary^laroh  1936} 


Levee  Completed  on  White  RlTer.  Arhonaas 

"Dxiring  the  spring  of  1934  the  hl^  waters 
of  White  RlTor  washed  out  a  portion  ef  the  east 
levee  near  Horn  Lake,  subjecting  the  low  fam 
lands  in  southwest  Woodruff  County  and  noi'thwaat 
Monroe  County  to  overflow.  The  White  River  Levee 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  U*  S.  Engineers  of- 
fice at  Helena,  sulnitted  a  WPA  project  which  was 
approved  for  a  total  federal  expenditure  of 
$129,000.  Work  was  started  November  15  and  about 
300  laborers  were  assigned...*  A  li^t  plant  wns 
rented  and  ll^ts  were  erected  on  the  site  of 
operation.  Four  8  hour  shifts  oarried  on  contlni>> 
ous  operation** •*  During  the  period  of  over  four 
months,  24  hoxrs  per  day,  only  two  lost-tine  acci- 
dents occurred****  It  was  estimated  that  the 
levee  constmotion  on  this  project  will  pzvtect 
approximately  60  square  miles  and***  from  900  to 
1,200  people*"  (Monthly  Digest.  Arkansas  Wbrks 
Progress  Administration,  June  1936) 


iBMrgenoy  naoi.  Work  In  Hew  HMBp«hir» 

"On  Uftr^  20  the  iaa  on  Blaok  Brook  (Uk»- 
ohAstar)  wnt  out,  tmldBg  a  •«artlen  of  the  Inrldtfs 
ftnd  100  f««t  of  hl^i«7-,  jUwut  100  (WFl.  vorkart) 
MsdbAg^ed  th«  hol«  la  ths  dam  and  in  «  fov  hoxira 
tb«  road  was  openad  to  tr&fflo*  On  tbo  s«ma  day 
at  Uooro's  Crcasl&g  below  Manoheater  nearly  200 
joen  prereoted  damage  to  the  abttteenta  of  the  Boa- 
ton  and  Maine  Railroad  bridge*  On  this  day  and 
the  next,  mrkera  reaotiad  peraoaa  and  preperty  by 
nas  of  tmoks  and  boata*  Three  hoadred  men  oleai»- 
•d  debrla  trom  the  Uanahester  atreeta  and  about 
the  aaae  ntmber  perfoaaed  a  aimilar  duty  at  Nashm* 

"On  Ifonday  (Uaroh  23]  oleaaing  up  began  in 
earnest  vith  800  nen  in  the  Manohest«s-  area*  Thia 
wrk  oonaisted  in  romoTing  aand  and  ailt,  outting 
treea  and  polea  and  filling  in  w&ahoata*  For  the 
proteotion  of  public  health,  deoaying  beef  iiaa  re^ 
aured  from  the  Sohonland  aauaage  plant  to  the  i»- 
oinerator*  The  aae  duty  iiaa  parfonned  in  regard 
to  the  dro'wned  aalmala  from  the  Uanobester  Zoo  and 
dead  fans  asimala*  On  Wedneaday  600  more  mrkera 
man  added  for  the  aole  purpoae  of  cleaning  out 
oatoh  baaina  iihlaib  could  take  oare  of  water  about 
to  be  pvaaoped  from  oellara*  9ie  next  night  highway 
debria  was  roaoTsd*  lB.ght  work  waa  neoeasary  aa 
all  trucks  were  used  elsewhere  in  the  day  tioe* 
On  Friday  500  workers  wore  sent  back  to  their  reg- 
ular projects*  The  story  fbr  Manoheater  was  xo- 
peated  on  a  enaller  aoale  for  all  flooded  areas  in 
the  State."  (New  Hampshire  HarratJTe  Report, 
April  1936) 


Road  ProTJdea  Link  to  Outside  World 

"LiTlag  under  priaitire  oondltions^  haadi- 
oepped  beoause  of  the  ineoeessibility  of  soeoio, 
mountadnous,  Catron  County,  many  of  the  ohildren 
of  CLuonado  and  liyeohado  hare  grown  to  maturity 
without  seeing  a  train  or  modem  building*  Tr*- 
ohado  Road,  oonneoting  Trechado  and  auemado,  is 
being  continued  by  the  WPi.  for  7-1/2  miles  i>a8t 
the  const  motion  of  10  miles  by  the  BUL*  Wow 
practically  completed,  Treoh&do  Road  will  bring 
the  people  of  this  county  in  oleser  ooBtaot  with 
the  outside  world*"  (Pie  Reporter,     Hew  Mexico 

Works  Progress  Ai1mlTi5strgtion,  Jane-Joly  1936) 


Coanaotiout  Water  nitration  Plant 

*lith  iJ^Bg  of  the  ooxnerstone  of  the  Willi- 
mastic  water  filtration  plant  at  Uaaafiold  on  Jn3y 
9,  people  of  the  town  mw  in  prospect  early  oper»- 
tion  of  the  new  water  system  being  completed  by 
WP1«  Started  about  a  yev  ago,  the  plant  is  prii^ 
arily  designed  to  improTe  the  local  water  supply, 
rcBOTlng  the  objectionable  features  as  to  taste, 
Oder,  and  appearance*  Aa  a  secondary  obJeotiTO, 
the  plant  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  supply 
to  meet  probable  future  requiraients*  Teohaioally 
the  plant  is  known  as  a  i^pid  sand  filtration 
plant.  The  1150,000  unit  will  have  a  daily  deli^- 
ery  capacity  of  1,600,000  gallons  of  water  free 
from  the  xindesirable  turbidity  whidi  prerioualy 
has  ohMraoterized  the  miimantio  supply** 
(Cenneetieut  Work  in  Progreaa,  Conaeotiout  Wsrks 
Progress  Idnlnistratioa,  July  1936) 

Mueic  reiti-val  Revirsd  in  North  Carolina 

"For  aereral  yeara  in  the  past,  AaheviUe  hat 
held  a  arasio  festival  of  the  highest  order*  Fifty 
monbers  of  the  famed  Philadelphia  Qrohestm  fut»- 
ished  the  orchestral  background*  F«mous  aijtlets 
were  brought  in,  to  the  delight  of  not  ^n3y  iih% 
citi2eas  of  Isheville  but  to  the  many  visitors  to 
this  aouatain  olty*  For  several  years  AeheviUe 
was  without  the  annual  mnaio  festival*  Now,  due 
to  the  Wozto  Progress  AAsinistration,  this  feetir- 
val  has  been  revived. 

"^ere  has  been  a  change  in  policy  in  that 
artists  are  not  imported,  but  the  nmny  talented 
people  in  the  commmity  are  used*  The  North  Cari^ 
lina  Sjmqihony  Orchestra,  which  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  the  WPJL,  takes  the  place  of  the  im- 
ported orchestras  of  former  days*  This  orchestra 
is  DOW  stationed  in  Ashevllle,  where  it  has  been 
rehearsing  and  giving  concerts  in  the  sux-rouikliag 
tenritory*  Ihe  culminating  program  was  given  on 
JVine  10,  when  the  JLshevllle  Festival  Choru%,  a^ 
sisted  by  the  Symphosy  Orchestra,  presented  'The 
Holy  City,*  aa  oratorio*  Tbe  orchestra  will  go  on 
tour,  giving  people  in  other  parte  of  the  State 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  lausio*"  (S>rt3i 

Carolina  WPA*  Its  Story.  Borth  Carolina  Woite 
gross  AdBinlstratioa,  Jttae  1936) 


irigona  Project  Preserves  Ancient  Copper  Craft 

"Typically  Arizonian,  and  recalling  the  days 
of  the  prehistoric  era  of  the  Southwest,  is  a  pro- 
ject of  WPA  at  Tucson,  idiere  men  and  women  are 
working  at  an  art  older  than  the  white  aaa's 
civlllzBtlon  in  Jmerioa.  Soine  of  the  woricera  are 
dOBoendanta  of  the  aristocratic  Indians  of  oentux^ 
ies  ago  'riio  used  tools  but  little  different  trca 
those  used  on  the  project*  This  group  is  engaged 
in  haoHiering  soft,  pure  copper  into  products  both 
ornamental  and  useftil* 

"Begun  as  a  anall  project  sponsored  by  the 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  coppercraft 
project  now  onploys  40  persons,  chosen  for  their 
interest  in  their  creatiTS  worlc,  busily  engaged  in 
designing,  tapping,  chiseling  intricate  patterns, 
and  riveting*  Modem  machines  turning  out  great 
quantities  of  such  objects  can  never  hope  to  equal 
the  beauty  created  by  the  individual  efforts  of 
these  hand  laborers*..*  Many  of  the  pieces  are 
designed  after  inspirations  given  by  buildings  of 
aaother  civilization,  many  still  standing  near 
Tucson*  Also  woven  into  the  patterns  are  the  des- 
ert surroundings*  (Woita  Progress  In  Arizona. 
Arizona  Worics  ProgroTs  Administration,  January 
1936) 


Weaving  Surplus  Wool  into  Blankets  in  ColoraA) 

"Spanish  colonial  weaving,  first  brought  to 
the  area  now  known  as  Sew  Mexico  by  the  Spaaiarda 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  being  t'evived  la  Sea 
Luis,  oldest  town  in  Colorado,  through  the  Works 
Progress  Atainlstratioa,  to  meet  a  commuiity  preb> 
loB — surplxu  of  ratv  wool  sad  a  scarcity  of  wdoIsb 
bedding*  Major  objective  of  the  project  is  the 
training  of  individuals  to  take  the  natural  mates^ 
ials  at  hand  sad  ooarvert  them  into  useful  home  aj^ 
poinlments*  Products  of  the  tmdertaklng  (all  of 
which  are  processed  from  surplus  ooiiDodities}  are 
now  being  sent  to  the  Fitzslaons  Veterans*  Hospi^ 
al  in  Denver,  but  the  persona  woz^dng  will  be  able 
to  manufacture  blankets  and  other  home  furnishings 
for  their  own  vse* 

"Crery  step  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blank>> 
ets  from  the  carding  of  raw  wool  to  tLe  dyeing  aad 
weaving  of  the  wool  is  aooooplisbed  in  aa  adobe 
building  iCiere  the  project  is  set  up*  The  looms 
aad  otber  equipeieiit  on  the  project  were  made  by 
four  wertanen  onployed  by  the  WPA.  Fras  12  to  20 
blankets  a  month  are  produced,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  desigB  aad  aize."  (WPA  Wbrker.  Colons 

do  Works  Progress  Atainintration,  July  1936) 
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AKALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ON  WORK  PROJECTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

March  1956 


An  outstanding  activity  of  the  National  Youth  Administration^  ssoond  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  Student  Aid  Program,  is  the  prorision  of  employment  for  young  persons 
between  16  and  25  years  of  age  nho  have  no  other  souroe  of  income,  and  are  not  in  regulso* 
full-time  attendance  at  school.  Young  persons  working  on  projects  operated  by  the  HYA  re- 
ceive approximately  one-third  the  miges 
specified  in  the  established  monthly  eam» 
ings  schedule  for  persons  employed  under 
the  Works  Program,  and  work  approximately 
one-third  the  established  number  of  hour:: . 
Their  earnings  are  limited  by  admlnittra- 
tive  order,  however,  to  ^25  per  month. 
In  general  the  conditions  of  employment 
governing  the  Works  Program  as  a  whole, 
including  the  requirement  that  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  workers  must  be  taken 
from  families  on  relief  rolls,  are  appli- 
cable to  KYA  projects.  The  employment  of 
a  young  member  of  a  family  on  an  NYA  pro- 
ject, however,  does  not  preclude  the  Works 
Program  employment  of  smother  mexnber  of 
the  same  family. 


ON  NYA  WORK  PROJECTS 

IN      MARCH      1936 


0      0 


ALMOST    163,000    YOUNO    PERSONS    WERE     EMPLOYED 


AVERAOE   EARNINGS  AMOUNTED  TO  $11.72  FOR  THE   MONTH 


OUT     OF     EVERY     100     YOUTHS 


61    WERE   YOUNG  MEN 
39   WERE    YOUNG  WOMEN 


98     CAME     FROM     FAMILIES     ON     RELIEF     ROLLS 
2     CAME     FROM     OTHER     FAMILIES 


WOatS    PB0GRE5S    ftOMINlSTRATIOK     2lC 


During  the  months  before  the  NYA  work  program  got  under  way  an  arrangement  was 
made  under  which  some  young  persons  were  employed  on  regular  WPA  projects  at  the  NYA  schedule 
of  earnings  and  hours  of  work.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1936  approximately  10,000 
youths  were  employed  on  this  basis.  By  June,  however,  all  but  about  1,000  of  them  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  expanding  work  projects  of  the  HYA. 

Data  secured  from  an  tinduplioated  count  of  all  persons  employed  on  NYA  work  pro- 
jects during  the  month  of  March  are  presented  in  the  following  pages.  It  should  be  noted 
that  small  numbers  of  persons  having  full-time  employment  on  NYA  projects  in  supervisory  and 
skilled  capacities  and  paid  at  other  than  NYA  wage  rates  are  included  in  the  accompanying 
tabulations  only  ^en  specifically  indicated.  None  of  the  data  inolude  activities  xmder 
the  Student  Aid  Program  or  youths  employed  on  WPA  projects. 

NYA  Employment 

The  NYA  program  of  work  projects  for  youths  not  in  school  got  under  way  somewhat 
later  than  its  Student  Aid  Program.  Marked  expansion  at  the  end  of  February  and  early  Ibrch, 
however,  brought  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  during  March  to  almost 
163,000.  About  three-fifths  of  these  were  working  on  projects  in  Region  I,  another  fifth 
were  in  Region  III,  and  the  remainder  were  divided  between  Regions  II  and  17,  the  majority 
being  in  the  latter  group.   The  niamber  of  youths  working  on  NYA  projects  in  eaoh  State  are 
shown  in  Table  17  at  the  end  of  this  report.  Pejrticularly  large  NYA  programs  were  in  opera- 
tion in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  employing  approximately  20,000  and  10,000 
youths  respectively.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Kentucky  eaeh  employed  more  than  7,000 
yo\mg  persons  on  NYA  work  projects. 


Young  women  represented  more  than  S9  percent  of  the  total  persons  employed  on  NYA 
projects,  while  on  regular  UPA  projects  women  represented  only  16  percent  of  the  total. 
However,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  tabulation,  the  proportions  of  young  women  workers 
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NUMBIE  OF  PIRSONS  aiPLOYED  ON  WO.   PROJECTS, 
BY  TttGE  RBSIONS  AND  BY  SEX  A/ 

March  1936 


Region 


Total 


SoBb 


Toung  Ifan 

Paroght 


«r 


Yormj  Wcnan  ~ 
tfnabgr   Paroent" 


UNITED  STATES 

162,487 

98,404 

60.6 

64,083 

39.4 

Region  I 

96,694 

60,622 

62.7 

36,072 

37.3 

Region  II 

12,287 

9,050 

73.7 

3,237 

26.3 

Region  in 

32,664 

19,129 

58.6 

13,535 

41.4 

Region  IV 

20,642 

9,603 

46.1 

11,239 

53.9 

on  MYA  projeots  vturied  considera- 
bly among  the  four  trage  regions. 
In  TTage  Region  II  about  26  percent 
of  the  NYA  Tiorkera  irere  womonjUhile 
in  Region  IV  women  represented 
twice  as  large  a  proportion,  or  al- 
most 54  percent  of  the  total.  In 
Wage  Regions  I  and  III,  where  a 
largo  majority  of  the  NYA  workers 
were  employed,  young  women  consti- 
tuted about  57  and  41  percent  of 
the  respective  regional  employment 
totals . 


ExoltialTe  of  4,726  persona  en^loyed  on  NYA.  projects  at 
other  than  IIYA  ■wage  rates. 


Among  the  individual  States 
Mississippi  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  women  workers,  71  percent  of  the  total  NYA  em- 
ployment in  the  State.   In  the  District  of  Columbia  said  Alabama  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
workers  were  women,  while  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  women  represented  more 
than  half  the  employed  persons.  At  the  other  extreme  was  West  Virginia  irtiere  only  15  percent 
of  the  NYA  workers  were  women.   In  three  other  instances  -  Vermont,  Kansas,  and  the  36  Texas 
counties  located  in  Wage  Region  II  -  women  represented  less  than  30  percent  of  NYA  employment. 

On  NYA  projects  the  requirement  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  workers  must 
be  taken  from  the  relief  rolls  was  followed  rigidly.  Only  2  percent  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  were  taken  from  other  than  relief  sources.  There  was 
little  variation  in  this  respect  among  the  four  wa-^  regions,  the  proportions  ranging  from 
2.2  percent  in  War^  Region  I  to  1.2  percent  in  Region  III.   In  6  States  all  workers  on 
NYA  projects  came  from  families  on  the  relief  rolls,  and  in  10  other  States  less  than  half 
of  one  percent  had  been  taken  from  sources  other  than  relief  rolls.   In  only  7  States  were 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  youths  taken  from  other  than  relief  soijrces,  the  largest  pro- 
portion being  almost  8  percent  in  Washington,   These  data  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  table 
on  page  90. 

Types  of  NYA  Work  Projects 


Allocations  of  funds  to  the  NYA  for  its  work  projects  were  made  specifically 
for  four  types  of  projects:  community  development  and  recreational  leadership,  rural 
youth  development,  public  service  traininf;,  and  research  projects.  Projects  of  the  first 
type  involve  the  organization  and  conduct  of  community  activities  in  playgrounds,  parks, 
camps,  gymnas iums,  and  other  community  centers.  Also  included  are  projects  to  extend  know- 
ledge of  health,  sanitation  and  domestic  science  practices  to  groups  not  reached  through 
local  governmental  services,  as  well  as  projects  to  d&velop  local  arts  and  crafts  and 
other  manual  activities.   On  rural  youth  development  projects  young  persons  in  rural  com- 
munities are  assisting  in  reforestation  and  in  State  experimental  farm  work,  improving 
school  grounds  and  public  buildinp:s,  maintaining  and  enlarging  rural  library  services,  and 
leading  recreational  and  other  community  activities.  Work  on  activities  outside  the  nor- 
mal scope  of  local  governmental  agencies,  suoh  as  traffic  checks  ajid  control  and  investi- 
gation of  local  and  State  governmental  records,  occupies  young  persons  on  public  service 
projects.  Persons  working  on  research  projects  are  engaged  in  studies  of  local  historical 
and  tax  records,  in  biological  and  agricultural  experiments,  and  similar  types  of  research. 

Employment  on  these  four  types  of  projects  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.   The  figures  presented  in  this  table  include  4,726  full-time  workers  employed 
at  other  than  NYA  wage  rates  and  working  largely  in  supervisory  capacities  or  on  jobs  re- 
quiring more  skill  and  training  than  was  available  among  the  younger  workers.  More  than 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  aJPLOYED  ON  Nli  PROJECTS, 
BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  Jim  mGE  CLASSES  A/ 

United  States 

March  1936 


NYA  Wage  Workers  B/ 


Type  of 
Project 


Total 
Workers 


Pei>-  P«r- 


Per- 


Professional 
and  Technical 
Per-  P«r- 


Nqiriber    o«nt     Ntmiber     oant     Nvnriber     pent     Nxeriber      cant    Nvciber     cent 


TOTAL 


Recreational  -irn  taa 
de-velopment  ^^'>  ^^ 


Rural  youth 

development   ^ ' >  ^'^ 


167,213  164,019  98.1  99,112  59.3  51,324  30.7  12,095   7.2   1,488   0.9 
104,924  98.0  65,878  61,5  30,845  28.9   7,225    6.7     976   0.9 

36,920  98.6  25,632  68.5   8,712  23.2   2,316   6.2     260   0.7 


Public  service 

training     19,162 


Research 


18,813  98.2   7,005  36.5   9,808   51.2   1,870   9.8     130   0.7 
3,473    3,362  96.9     597  17.2   1,959  56.4     684   19.7     122   3.5 


Non-Security 
Workers 


Per- 

fflimrnir osol 

3,144         1.9 
2,190         2.0 


505 


1.4 


343  1.8 

106         3.1 


^  Including  4,726  full- 
B/  Including  1,582  full- 
S/  Includes  50  ITQL  -wage 


■tinie  -workers  employed  on  NYA  projects  at  other  than  NYA  -wage  rates, 
•time  -workers  eaiployed  on  NYA  projects  at  regular  seo-urity  -wage  rates. 
-workers  -i^ose  -wage  class  is  unknoim. 


107,000  persons   or  almost  -fcwo-thirds  of  all  ■wx)rkers   on  NYA  projects  were  employed  on  pro- 
jects  for  oommmity  development  and  recreational   leadership,     Projeots  for  rural  youth  de- 
velopment employed  in  excess  of  37,000  persons   or  22  percent  of  the  -total  -while   public   ser- 
vice training  -work  occupied  about  half  as  many  persons.      The  remaining  3,500  NYA  -workers 
•were  engaged  in  research  -work. 

Most  of  the  young  persons  employed  on  NYA  projeots  were  assigned  at  the  intermediate 
and  unskilled  -wage  rates  on  jobs  requiring  little  or  no  previous  training  and  experience.     The 
unskilled  wage  class  constituted  approximately  59  percent  and  the  in-termedia-te  class  almost  31 
percent  of  all  NYA  -workers.     Persons  assigned  at  the  skilled  rates  numbered  slightly  inere  than 
12,000  and  represen-ted  only  7  percent  of  the  NYA  project  workers,  while  those  classified  as 
professional  euid  technical  workers  made  up  not  quite  one  percent  of  the  total.     The  remaining 
2  percent  (3,144  persons)  -wore  assigned  at  o-ther  than  security  wage  rates.     In  addition  to 
these  non-secvirity    wage  workers,      1,582  persons  were  employed 
full-time  at  regular     securi-ty    wage  rates  and  are  included  in 
the  wage  class  tabulation  of  NYA  workers.       This  makes  a  total 
of     4,726  full-time  workers     employed  on  NYA  projects  at  other 
than  NYA  ra-tes. 

Rural  youth  development  projeots  showed  a  marked 
concentration  of  workers  in  the  unskilled  wage  class,  in  con- 
trast to  the  public  ser-vioe  training  and  the  research  projeots 
on  which  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  -workers  were 
classified  as  skilled  or  professional  and  technical.  Almost 
10  percent  of  the  NYA  workers  on  public  service  training  pro- 
jects -were  assigned  at  skilled  ra-bes,  about  one  percent  at 
professional  and  -technical  rates,  and  more  than  50  percent  at 
intermediate  wage  ra-tes.  On  research  projects  the  proportion 
of  workers  in  the  more  higjily  paid  -wage  classes  was  even 
greater,  with  about  20  percent  classified  as  skilled,  almost 
4  percent  as  professional  and  technical,  and  only  17  percent 
as  unskilled  -workers.  However,  the  public  service  training  and  research  projects  together  em- 
ployed less  than     14     percent  of  all  workers  on     NYA  projeots. 


A  YOUTH  ROAD  PROJECT 


Assigned  Monthly  Iffage  Rates  and  Earnings 

The  -waRe  rates  for  young  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  and  assigned  at  one- 
third  the  security  -viiage  rates  established  for  Works  Program  employment  averaged  $15.98  in 
March,  This  figure  represents  nearly  31  percent  of  the  average  wage  rates  for  security 

wage  workers  on  WA  projects.  Average 
NYA  wage  rates  for  the  four  wage  regions 


CCfclPARISON  OF  SECURITY  WAGE  RATES  ON  NYfi. 
AND  y(PA  PROJECTTS,   BY  ViAGE  REGIONS 


Marolx  1936 

Wage 

Region 

mi. 

Wage  Rate 

TCPA 
Wage  Rate 

Percentage  of 
HYA  to  WPA  Rate 

UNITED  STATES 

Region  I 
Region  H 
Region  IH 
Region  TV 

$15.93 

19.41 

15.80 

9,92 

9.69 

$52.03 

60.35 
40.99 
30,28 
28,68 

30,7 

32,2 
38,6 
32.7 
33,7 

ranged  from  $19.41  in  Region  I  to  $9.69 
in  Region  IV  while  the  ratio  of  NYA  to 
KPk   security  wage  rates  ranged  from  52,2 
percent  in  Region  I  to  38.6  in  Region 
II.  That  average  NYA  rates  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  represented  only  31  per- 
cent of  the  regular  security  wage  rates 
as  compared  with  52  to  58  percent  in  the 
individual  wage  regions  is  due  to  the 
smaller  proportion  of  NYA  workers  found 
in  Region  I  where  the  highest  schedule 
of  rates  applies .  Only  60  percent  of 

the  NYA  workers  were  employed  in  this  region  in  comparison  with  more  than  70  percent  of  the 

workers  on  regular  TIPA  projects. 

Average  monthly  wage  rates  of  youths  employed  on  NYA  projects  for  the  various 
States,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  01,  ranged  from  $22,92  in  Massachusetts  and  $21.99  in 
Ohio  to  $8.06  in  Georgia  and  $8.20  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  which  lies  outside  the  sections 
contiguous  to  Cincinnati  where  a  higher  wage  scale  applies.  In  California,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania,  smd  the  sections  of  Kentucky  adjacent  to  Cincin- 
nati wage  rates  for  young  persons  also  averaged  more  than  $20  in  March, 

A  marked  expansion  of  the  NYA  program  occurred  in  many  States  dviring  March.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  young  workers,  therefore,  were  assigned  ai'ter  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  had  an  opportunity  to  earn  only  part  of  a  normal  month's  wages.  As  a  re- 
sult, earnings  of  young  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  during  March  averaged  only  $11.72, 
or  a  little  more  than  73  percent  of  the  assigned  wage  rate.  The  table  on  page  91  indi- 
cates considerable  variation  among  the  States  in  this  respect.  A  particulsirly  wide  yange 
of  ratios  of  earnings  to  wage  rates  is  observed  in  Wage  Region  I.   In  eight  States  or  ad- 
ministrative areas  of  this  region,  notably  Indiana,  Wyoming,  and  New  York  City,  the  average 
earnings  of  NYA  wage  workers  exceeded  90  percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage  rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania  where  a  large  NYA  work  program  was  being  built  up  during  March, 
NYA  workers  earned  less  than  half  the  average  assigned  wage  rate.  New  Jersey  was  the  only 
other  State  in  Wage  Region  I  where  average  earnings  amounted  to  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  average  wage  rate  on  NYA  projects  in  March. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  W4GE  RAIES  AND  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  Et«PLOYED  ON  NYA  PROJECTS 
AT  NYA  WAGE  RATES,  BY  WAGE  REGIONS  AND  BY  SEX  A/ 

March  1936 


Wage 

Average  Monthly  Wage 
Rate  B  / 

Average  Monthly 
Earnings 

Earnings  as  Percent  of 
Wag^B  Rate 

Region 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men        Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

UNITED  STATES 

Region  I 
Region  H 
Region  HI 
Region  IV 

$15.98 

19,41 

15.30 

9.92 

9.69 

$16.09 

19.24 

15.63 

9,60 

9,65 

$15.81 

19.71 

16,27 

10,37 

9.72 

$U.72 

13,99 

11,27 

7,82 

7,57 

$11.68     $11.79 

13.78       14.35 

10.52       13.35 

7.73         7.95 

7«38         7.73 

73.3 

72.1 
71.3 
78.8 
78.1 

72.6 

71.6 
67.3 
80.5 
76.5 

74.6 

72.8 
82.1 
76.7 
79.5 

&/   Exclusive  of  4,726  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  at  other  than  NYA  imge  rates. 

B/ Wage  rates  for  yo\ing  persons  on  NYA  projects  are  one-third  the  regular  security  -wage  rates. 


Only  slight  differences  between  the  mige  rates  at  irhloh  men  and  women  were  as- 
sigjied  to  MYA.  work  projects  are  apparent.  The  average  for  men  throughout  the  country  as 
a  whole  exceeded  the  average  for  vomen  workers  by  28  cents  (|16.09  as  compared  with  |15.81 
for  the  month).  For  all  wage  regions  and  m^tst  States,  however,  the  average  wage  rate  for 
women  was  higher  than  that  for  men,  although  in  most  instances  the  differences  amounted 
to  only  a  few  cents.   Though  less  marked,  this  situation  is  similsur  to  that  observed  in 
connection  with  the  relationship  between  the  wage  rates  for  men  and  women  on  ?IPA  projects, 
ind  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  assign  women  in  the  higiher  wage  classes  at  jobs  requiring 
some  skill  or  training.   The  fact  that  the  average  wage  rate  of  women  for  the  country  as 
a  Trtiole  was  lower  than  that  for  men  (despite  the  slightly  higher  average  for  women  in 
most  States )  is  a  result  of  the  greater  concentration  of  male  workers  in  the  States  of 
Wage  Region  I  idiere  the  highest  schedule  of  earnings  applies. 

IJhen  average  monthly  earnings  of  men  and  women  workers  on  NYjL  projects  are  eomi> 
pared  it  is  found  that  not  only  in  all  wage  regions  and  most  States,  but  also  for  the 
country  as  a  'vi^ole,  the  average  earnings  of  women  were  higher  than  those  of  men.  The 
difference  between  the  United  States  averages,  however,  amounted  to  only  11  cents,  or  less 
than  one  percent.   The  fact  that  in  most  States  and  in  all  wage  regions  except  Region  II 
women  were  able  to  earn  a  larger  proportion  of  their  full  assigned  wage  rate  accounts  for 
this  apparent  discrepancy. 
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HEV  OEDERS  MD  NOTICES 


Finance  ft:oced\ire  for  NYA  Program 

To  avoid  establishing  duplicate  staffs  in  the  various  States  to  take  care  of  the 
operating  requirements  of  both  the  UFA  and  the  NYA,  the  State  Hbrks  Progress  Administration 
and  its  various  subdivisions  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  handling  such  matters 
for  the  NYA  and  of  granting  to  the  various  phases  of  the  NYA  Program  the  same  attuntion  as 
is  given  to  1HPA  projects  in  the  State,   In  this  connection.  State  Administrators  were  ad- 
vised in  Handbook  of  Procedures  Letter  No.  19,  issued  August  12,  1936,  that  the  NYA  Program 
for  the  coming  year  would  consist  of  two  divisions i   (l)  Tlbrk  Proje<5ts  for  the  Employment 
of  Youths,  and  (2)  Student  Aid. 

Funds  have  been  sdlocated  for  each  of  these  two  activities  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionwide projects  broken  down  into  work  units  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Youth  Di- 
rector.  In  the  case  of  the  NYA  Work  Program  these  work  units,  after  approval  by  the  State 
Yo\ith  Director,  are  handled  by  the  WPA,  so  far  as  financial  procedure  is  concerned,  much 
the  same  as  WPA  work  projects. 

In  the  case  of  Student  Aid,  work  units  for  each  class  of  Student  Aid  in  the  State 
are  established  by  the  State  Youth  Director  on  the  basis  of  affidavits  submitted  by  the 
various  institutions  in  i^ich  aid  is  to  be  given.  Thereafter,  the  financial  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  prescribed  for  WPA  work  projects. 

Procedure  for  Assigning  Workers  to  Projects  Financed  by  the  Bnergenoy  Belief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1936 

The  prooedvire  for  assigning  persons  to  either  WPA  or  Federal  projects  financed 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  is  outlined  in  Handbook  of  Procedures  Letter  No.  8,  issued  July  18, 
1936.   This  provides  that  the  WPA  District  Division  of  Employment  shall  receive  all  re- 
quisitions for  workers  for  projects,  making  direct  assignments  of  certified  persons  so  far 
as  possible.  Where  certified  persons  are  not  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  requisi- 
tioning agency,  the  unfilled  portion  of  the  requisition  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  IMited 
States  Employment  Service.  Qxialified  persons  are  referred  by  the  Employment  Service  to 
the  requisitioning  project.  Wherever  such  persons  are  accepted  by  the  project  supervisors 
actual  assignment  thereafter  is  the  responsibility  of  the  WPA. 

Labor  Requirements  of  Federal  Agencies 

The  district  offices  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  are  the  official  sotiroe 
of  information  regarding  the  availability  of  relief  labor  in  the  necessary  occupational 
classifications  as  required  by  the  various  work  projects.   It  is  necessary  therefore,  for 
these  offices  to  check  the  labor  requirements  of  Federal  agency  projects  as  well  as  Works 
Progress  Administration  projects.  The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  labor  requirements  of 
such  projects  to  be  cleared  at  the  time  the  projects  are  submitted  for  approval.  Where 
projects  now  operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  agency  are  being  continued  in 
operation  under  1936  funds,  a  new  procedure  was  established  in  General  Letter  No.  68  is- 
sued to  all  State  Works  Progress  Administrators,  August  1,  1936,  which  provided  for  re- 
view by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  all  persons  employed  on  the  projects  being  so 
transferred.  The  Federal  agency  in  such  cases  must  file  with  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  District  Division  of  Employment  a  list  of  workers  on  each 
project  under  their  jurisdiction  being  transferred  to  1936  funds*  The  names,  addresses, 
and  relief  or  non-relief  status  of  each  employee  are  listed  and  attached  to  a  properly  pre- 
pared requisition,  WPA  Form  401.   This  list  is  to  be  scanned  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration District  Division  of  Qnployment  to  ascertain  irtiether  the  workers  listed  meet  the  re- 
quirements provided  for  projects  financed  from  1936  fimds.  Thereafter  the  assignment  pro- 
cedure indicated  above  is  to  be  followed* 

In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  that  any  exemptions  from  requirements  covering 
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the  employment  of  certified  labor  or  from  the  monthly  earnings  lohedule  which  have  previouB- 
ly  been  granted  to  Federal  agencies  on  projects  operating  from  fvmds  appropriated  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  do  not  apply  to  projects  (continued  or  new)  which  are  operated  from  fvmds 
appropriated  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 

Certification  of  Labor  for  PKft.  Projects 

In  order  to  expedite  the  olearazice  of  T?lk   projects  iriien  such  projects  are  submit- 
ted for  clearance  as  described  above.  State  Works  Progress  Administrators  were  advised  in 
General  Letter  No.  62,  issued  August  8,  1936,  that  upon  receipt  of  an  analysis  of  labor  re- 
quirements for  each  proposed  FH/L  project,  immediate  certification  shall  be  made  to  local 
authorities  as  to  the  availability  of  certified  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project. 
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HOTES  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Animal   Industry 

From  ftmda  made  available  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the 
Biireau  of  Animal  Industry  received  |890,150  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  cattle  tick 
in  Florida,   Louisiana,   and  Texas;    1200,000  for  demonstration  projects  in  liver   fliike  con- 
trol  in  four  western  States    (TSsishington,    Idaho,   Oregon,   and  Utah)j   and  #28,900  for  build- 
ing improvements  at  the  Brooksville,   Florida,    station.     In  order  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
carry  on  cattle  tick  and   liver   fluke  demonstration  projects  during  the   fiscal  year   1937, 
the   SUB  of  $376,000  has  been  made  available  froan  ERA  funds  of  1936,      Of  this  amount 
$300,000  was  allocated  to  cattle  tick  eradication,  and  the  remainder  for  the  continuation 
of  liver  fluke  demonstration  projects.     As  of  July  25,  a  total  of  1,923  persons  were  work- 
ing on  the  Bureau's  projects.     Of  this  number,  1,235  had  been  certified  as  in  o«ed  of  re- 
lief. 

Biological  Sturyey 

The  President  has  approved  an  allocation  of  $600,000  from  ERA  Act  of  1936  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  project  operated  by  the  Biological  Survey  in  North  Dakota  and 
for   similar  projects   in  nine  other   States  during  the  fiscal  year  1937.     A  total  of 
$278,089  had  previously  been  allocated  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  to  the  North  Dakota  proj- 
ect which   involves   chiefly  the  construction  of  wild  life  refuges. 

Of  the   57,932  acres  upon  irtdch  the  North  Dakota  project  was  prosecuted,   49,831 
were  obtained  under  easement  and  the  remainder  were  acquired  through  pxirohase.     On  this 
project  seven  dams  with  diversion  ditches  and  20  other  dams  had  been  built,   an  island  had 
'been  created  by  hydraulic   fill,    a  road  crossing  had  been  riprapped,    and  work  on  three  di- 
version ditches  had  been  completed  by  July  30,     The  Survey  had  expended  about  55  percent 
of  its   total  allocations  from  1935  funds. 

The  Survey  reported  478  persons  certified  as  eligible  for  relief  and  29  non-re- 
lief persons  at  work  on  the   27  project  units  during  the  week  ending   July  25, 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  may  be   found  in  another 
section  of  this  report. 

Forest   Service 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Fo^cest  Service  indicate  that  10,140  persons  certi- 
fied as   in  need  of  relief  and  1,456  non-relief  persons  were  employed  on  its  $25,699,625 
m>rk  and  land  acquisition  projects  diaring  the  week  ending  July  25.     These  represent  a  de- 
crease of  3,544  persons  of  certified  relief  standing  and  a  decrease  of  982  non-relief  per- 
sons from  June   27,      Cta   July  9  the  President  approved  an  allocation  to  the  Service  of 
$5,073,000  from  funds  made  available  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936.     Almost   50  percent  of  this 
amovmt  was  allocated  for  fire  prevention  activity, idiile  the  remainder  was  divided  between 
camp  grounds,  range,    and  forestation  improvements,   pest  control,  and  planning  and  investi- 
gation activities. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  allocation,  the  Service  expects  material  expansion  of 
employment  on  its  projects  by  August  31. 


Publio  Roadg 

Th«  Buraau  of  Publio  So»da  roportoA  a  total  of  S,714  projoets  finanoed  frmt  ERA 
Aot  of  1956  ftuids  tnador  aotive  ouiutruotioa  as  of  Juae  80*     Orado^oroaaiag  olialiiation 
projooti  nizBborod  1,183  and  Worka  ArograB  klgbaay  projooto  2,200,  vliilo  tbo  raaaiiilBe  3S1 
voro  prejoots  under  the  Pablie  Vbrks  198&  higfamy  prolan*     Grade  oroasinga  had  1»een  elije- 
inated  at  76  looatlona  at  a  oeat  of  a  little  OTor  #2,000,000  and  1,117  projeota  of  thia 
nature  vere  under  oonatruotlon,  haTlng  an  eatlaated  ooat  of  approxLaately  |90, 600,000* 
Nearly  2,000  nilea  of  Worka  Program  hlghiraya  had  been  eoaQ>leted  at  a  ooat  of  about 
116,000,000,  and  alaoat  6,000  mllea,  to  oeat  #118,000,000,  mr*  under  oonatmotion*     Pab- 
llo  Ibrka  road  oonatruction  projeota  irlth  allotaenta  of  #29,000,000  -were  being  proaeeuted, 
and  projeota  valued  at  nearly  #161,000,000  had  been  oonpleted.     In  the  veek  ending  July  18 
a  total  of  235,579  peraona  mre  employed  on  the  Publio  Roada  program,  38  peroent  of  whom 
had  been  oertlfied  aa  in  need  of  relief. 


Through  July  15  nearly  139,000,000  man-hoars  of  -work  had  been  provided  under  the 
oombinsd  program,  including  some  40,600,000  man-hours  of  operation  under  the  alternate  plan 
on  Federal-aid  and  State  hl^hwajrs.     Cumulated  eeurnings  totaled  over  #67,000,000,  making  the 
a-verage  earnings  49  oenta  per  hour.     Thia  ia  indicated  in  the  aoooBpanying  table  whioh  girea 
a  detailed  breakdown  for  all  aspeots  of  the"  program,  for  all  wovlcers  and  for  those  oerti- 
fled  as  in  need  of  relief. 


MAN-HOURS  .fiHD  EAPNINGS  UNDER  THE  ITORK  PROGRAM  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

Through  Jtdy  15,   1936 


Type  of 
Project 


Total 


Relief 


Maa^oiirs 


ATera^e 
Hourly 
Eamlags       Eamlogs 
(Cents ) 


Msa-^eurs 


EeralajB 


Average 
Hourly 

Earnings 
(Centa ) 


TOTAL 

Operationa  finanoed 
Tjy  £2U.  funda: 

1935  Public  Works 

highwaya  A/ 
Works  Program 

girade-crosalngB 
Works  Program 
highways 

Operations  under 

alternate  plan;  B/ 
federal-aid 

highways 
State  higfamys 


138,924,072  $67,438,420  49 

11,202,369  6,038,161  54 

18,348,735  10,230,559  56 

68,779,102  31,511,898  46 


29,349,488       14,752,987         50 
11,244,378  4,904,815  44 


55,318,246         $t3,315,596 


7,608,519 
5,069,371 


3,576,363 
2,039,201 


42 


1,112,975 

540,126 

49 

7,663,301 

3,241,589 

42 

33,864,080 

13,918,317 

41 

47 
40 


a/  Does  not  incl\ide  figures  from  August  1,  1935  to  November  16,  1935. 

B/  Applicable  xinder  rules  governing  expenditures  of  Works  Program  highway  funds. 

Soil  Conaervation 

The  Soil  Conaerration  Servioe  reoeived  an  allooation  of  #2,355,000  under  the  ERA 
Aot  of  1936  for  the  oontinuanee  of  it?  demonatration,   reaearoh,  and  nursery  projects,   aa 
its  other  funda,   amounting  to  #19,172,198  and  allooated  under  the  ERA  Aot  of  1935,  neared 
exhauation.     Expend! turea  totaled  #15,927,760  by  July  31,  about  70  paroent  of  whioh  went 
for  labor.     It  ia  eatimated  that  e^qpenditurea  were  maule  at  the  rate  of  #865  per  man-year 
of  employment  provided. 


Sinoe  the   1936  ERA  Aot  funda  allooated  to  the  Servioe  to  date  are  aubstantially 
less  than  those  made  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  the  Servioe  has  of  neoeaaity  reduced  it  a 
eoqiloyment  quota.     Employment  decreased  by  about  48  percent  during  July,   falling  to  a  to- 
tal of  13,934  persons  by  July  25.     The  total  included  9,841  workers  oertified  aa  in  need 
of  relief  and  4,093  other  persons. 


other  Agencies 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  finished  work  on  its  11  projeots  and  is  the 
fourth  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  oomplete  its  activities  under  the  Hbrka 
Program.     The  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Dairy   Industry  and  the  Extension 
Serrioe  had  previously  ceased  operations* 

By  July  SI  the  Weather  Bureau  had  expended  practically  all  of  its  allocation  of 
Jl4,224  for  the  long-range  weather  forecasting  project.     The  Bureau  has  arranged  for  the 
transfer  of  $5,000     to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  prosecution  of  a  project  to  repair 
flood-dsanaged  river  gauges. 

ALLEY   DWELLING  AUTHORITY 

Under  the  Alley  Dwelling  Airthority  several  alley  dwellings  have  been  completely 
remodeled  and  are  now  ready  for  occupancy.     Construction  on  the  12  new  row  houses  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  lAiere  floors  are  being  laid  and  roofing  oompleted.     Denolition     of  10 
alley  dwellings  has  been  finished  and  plans  and  specifications  for  a  low-rent  apartment 
house  are  now  oomplete.     On  July  25  only  eight  workers  certified  as  eligible  for  relief 
and  seven  non-relief  workers  were  employed  on  these  projeots. 

By  July  31   the  Authority  had  expended  $14,664  of  its  $190,194  allocation.     Of  this 
amount  $7,618  was  in  payment  for  8,826  man-hours  of  employment.     This  includes  2,949  hours 
of  relief  labor  with  wages  amounting  to   $1,117  and  5,877  man-hours  of  non-relief  labor  at 
$6,501. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Census 

During  the  week  ending   July  25  the  two   projeots  being  prosecuted  by  the   Bureau  of 
the  Census  were  employing  4,622  workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  and  846  non-relief 
persons.     The  1935  Census  of  Business  Enterprise  and  Retail  Trade  had  provided  about  6,200 
man-years  of  employment  by  July  15,  while  ea^ending  about  78  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.     By  the  end  of  July  the  work  of  collecting  3,500,000  schedules 
had  been  practically  oompleted.     Tabulation  of  the  data  is  now  in  process. 

The  Alphabetical  Index  of  the   Census  of  1900,  which  involves  the  transcription  of 
data  relating  to  every  individual  enimierated  in  the  1900  census,   is  slightly  more  than  half 
finished  and  has  expended  about   31  percent  of  the  funds  available.     This  project  had  pro- 
vided 1,550  man-years  of  employment  by  the  end  of  July  at  an  average  cost  of  $922  per  man- 
year. 

The  Bureau  intends  to  finish  both  of  these  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1937. 
Din-ing  July  the  President  allocated  an  additional  $550,000  for  the  Business  Census, 
$514,000  for  the  Alphabetical  Index,  and  $60,000  for  a  new  project,  a  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies  in  the  United  States  in  1936.     This  brings  the  total  of  emergency  funds  allocated 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  $9,355,948* 

Other  Agencies 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,   having  completed  work  on  all  phases  of  its  program  ex- 
cept the  Alaska  salmon- spawning  streams  project,  reduced  eo^loyment  from  228  persons  on 
Jime  27  to  22  on  July  25*     The  Bxu-eau  of  Standards,  which  is  conducting  a  study  of  the  per- 
manency of  materials  used  for  low^oost  housing,  was  employing  30  persons  on  July  26.     The 
one  remaining  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  has  not  yet  been  8tai*ted* 


EMERGENCY  CONSERVATIOH  TIDHZ 

Ag   a  result  of  an  •srollamt  pnrled  during  th«  month  of  Jaly«  emplOTmsnt  on  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work  increa«»d  by  about  22,600  person*  to  a  total  of  403,740  persona 
on  July  25.  The  total  included  556,400  earelleec  (548,000  in  CCC  oamps,  8,600  on  Indian 
reservations,  emd  5,900  in  the  Territories)  and  48,340  other  persona.  It  should  be  noted 
that  since  July  1,  1956,  Emergenoy  Conaervatioii  Vork  employnent  is  being  financed  by  funds 
from  a  speoifio  appropriation  of  #508,000,000  and  not  by  ^A  Aot  funds. 

Aooordlng  to  the  Director  t40,178»698  wis  obligated  during  the  month  of  June.  Of 
this  sum,  $39,209,456  was  obligated  for  CCC  eeap  work  in  the  Continental  United  States, 
$767,147  on  Indian  reservations,  and  $202,090  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Treasury  reports  a  total  of  1591,985,000  obligated  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  ERA  Act  funds  in  the  period  from  April  1,  1955,  through 
June  30,  1936. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Geological  Survey 

The  Survey's  project  in  Kern  County,  California,  for  repairing  derricks  and  roads, 
removal  of  fire  hazards,  etc.,  on  Government  property  at  Haval  Petroleum  Reserves  was  of- 
ficially completed  on  July  11  at  a  cost  of  $9,723  out  of  an  allocation  of  $9,913.  Labor 
costs  totaled  $9,364,  while  materials  amounted  to  $559. 

Work  is  progressing  in  14  eastern  States  on  the  project  for  the  repair  and  re- 
placement of  stream-sauging  stations  damaged  by  the  floods  of  the  spring  of  1936.  A  to- 
tal of  153  persons,  of  whom  132  had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  were  working  on 
this  program  during  the  week  ending  July  25. 

National  Park  Service 

The  first  projects  of  the  National  Park  Service  approved  under  the  Bnergenoy  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1936  received  their  allocations  in  July.  The  sum  of  $1,964, 4J.5  was 
allocated  for  development  of  46  public  recreation  areas  in  24  States,  which  had  been  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  For  the  continuation  of  three  projects  for- 
merly operated  by  the  TI?PA,  allocations  were  made  as  follows i  $375,000  for  the  control  of  beach 
erosion  along  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  coasts j  $135,587  for  road,  trail,  dam,  and  devel- 
opment work  at  the  Dinosaior  National  Monument  in  Utah  and  the  Colorado  National  Monxansnti  and 
11,012,160  for  the  operation  of  work  oamps  in  any  or  all  of  39  park  areas  located  in  15  States. 

Right-of-way  plans  for  the  first  section  of  the  Natohes -Trace  Parkway  have  been 
halted  through  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  of  Mississippi  that  all  counties  must 
match  the  amounts  of  State  fvinds  made  available  for  acquisition  of  land  for  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  parkway.  Since  the  counties  have  developed  no  procedure  for  raising  such 
funds  and  money  can  be  obtaine'd  by  the  counties  only  under  difficulties,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  State  will  soon  meet  its  proportion  of  the  obligations  involved.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted, however,  for  obtaining  rights  of  way  for  the  second  12-1/2  mile  section  and  alter- 
native routes  are  being  surveyed  for  the  third  section,  whioh  will  be  15  miles  in  length. 
Construction  plans  for  the  first  section  are  practically  complete  and  are  still  under  way 
for  the  second  section.  On  the  Jefferson  Memorial  project  in  St.  Louis  work  preparatory 
to  land  acquisition  is  being  continued  pending  the  outcome  of  injtmotion  suits.  During 
the  week  ending  July  25  these  two  projects  employed  62  persons  of  whom  28  were  certified 
as  eligible  for  relief. 

The  two  land  acquisition  projects  of  the  Service  are  approaching  completion.  Of 
the  $705,000  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  emergency  conservation  work  at  Isle 
Royale,  Michigan,  contracts  involving  $507,848  had  been  executed  on  June  30.  The  project 
at  Crater  National  Park,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  had  obligated  $24,720  of  its  $30,000  allooa- 
tion  for  the  execution  of  land  purchase  contracts  by  the  same  data. 
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Puerto  Rloo  Reoongfcructlon  Admlnlstratlen 

During  the  month  of  July  aaployaent  on  -w^rk  projeots  operated  by  the  Puerto  Eioo 
Reoonstruotion  Admlnlatration  continued  to  expand,  reaohlng  a  peak  of  38,373  persons  in 
thn  week  ending  July  25*     The  total   included  36,923  persons  certified  as  eligible  for  re- 
lief and  2,450  non-relief  workers*     The  rural  rehabilitation  program  provided  nork  for 
26,341  persons  certified  as  eligible  for  relief  and  1,674  non-relief  workers*     Rural  eleo- 
trifioation  projects  employed  6,014  workers,  the  forestation  program  furnished  e/nployment 
for  3,610  persons,  and  Dniversity  projects  provided  work  for  876  persons.     The  remaining 
868  were  employed  on  cattle  tick  eradication,  ooooaimt  bad  rot  eradication,  oement  plant, 
and  housing  projects. 

Of  the  Axlmlniatratlon's  62  projects,   only  one  small  project  has  not  yet  been 
started,  according  to  recent  reports*     The  most  advanced  stages  of  progress  are  reported 
for  the  library  at  Rio  Pledras  which  was  about  90  percenfe  completed  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  rural  eleotrifioation  program  was  also  more  than  half  finished  at  the   same  time. 

About  a  fifth  of  the  total  allocations  of  135,893,395  had  been  expended  by  July 
31,    leaving  unexpended  balances  of  $28,234,740.     According  to  agency  reports   approximately 
76  percent  of   the  work  project  fimds   are  being  expended  for   labor  and  24  percent  for  mater- 
ials,  supplies,   and  equipment.      Of  its  total  expenditures,   the  Administration  reported  on 
May  14,    1936,   that  about  $7,000,000  was  recoverable  -  $2,200,000  from  self -liquidating, 
low-cost  housing  projects  and  the  balance  from  rrliabilitation  loans  to  fanners. 

Reclamation 

Through  July  31  the  Bureau  of  Reolamation  had  received  allocations  of  $66,447,000 
from  funds  appropriated  vmder  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  for  specific  operations  on  25  reclama- 
tion projects  and  one  special  flood  control  project.     During  July,   24  projects  involving 
allocations  of  $65,107,000  were  \inder  way  irtiile  the  two  remaining  projeots  had  not;   been 
started.     Actual  construotion  nork  by  both  Government  and  oonbraotors'   forces  had  been  ccm- 
aenced  on  the  main  featxires  of  19  of  the  24  active  projeots.     Allocations   for  these  proj- 
ects totaled  156,657,000*     Preliminary  work  was  in  progress  on  the  five  other  projeots. 

By  the  end  of  June  this  Biireau  had  completed  one  project  -  the  $100,000  Owyhee 
project  in  Oregon.      In  addition  the  Svai  Rise  project  in  Montana,   involving  |215,00Qi  ef  ERA 
Act  funds  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  laterals,  was  practically  finished,   and  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Washington,   for  idiioh  $20,000,000  of  ERA  Act 
funds  had  been  allocated,   had  passed  the  two-thirds  mark* 

Employment  on  the  Bureau's  projeots  rose  steadily  imtil  July  18  -rtien  9,505  per- 
sons were  at  work.     In  the  following  week  it  declined  slightly  to  a  total  of  9,267  persons, 
irtilch  included  1,308  persons  certified  as  in  need  o^  relief  and  7,959  non-relief  workers* 

Other  Agencies 

During  the  week  ending  July  25,  projeots  prosecuted  by  five  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  employing  5,606  persons.     The  Office  of  Education  pro- 
vided work  for  almost  half  of  this  total    (2,583  persons  certified  as  eligible  for  relief 
and  151  non-relief  workers)  on  its  five  projects*     Two  of  these  projeots  -  vocational  and 
educational  guidance   for  Negroes,  and  radio  education  -  wore  reported  70  percent  completed 
on  July  15* 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  employed  2,111  persons   (1,871  certified  as  eligible 
for  relief  and   240  non-relief)  on  its  varied  Kiork  relief  and  ranabilitatlon  program,  tdiioh 
is  reported  about  70  percent  finished.     Twelve  projeots  operating  under  the  Temporary  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  employing  gzl  persons  idille  the   Alaska  Road  Commission, 
whose  two  projects  are  nearing  completion,   had   128  persons  at  work  dvu-ing  the  week  ending 
July  25.     On  the  same  date  12  non-relief  workers  were  at  work  ujoder  the  Bitimilnous  Coal 
Commission. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  lABCB 

Lamigrat ion  and  Maturaligatlon 

During  July  cnployneat  oh  projeots  of  the  Immigration  and  Haturalization  Serrioa 
deoreased  slightly.     A  total  of  169  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  and  25  non-re- 
lief norkers  were  employed  on  July  25.     The  Boston  project,  irith  an  allocation  of  |24,260, 
had  been  completed  in  June*     Out  of  a  total  labor  cost  of  ^20,273,  expenditures  of  |18,771 
.-were  made  for  relief  laborj  f3,974  went  for  materials,  supplies,   and  equipment.     By  the 
end  of  July  the  projects  at  Gloucester  City,  Hew  Jerseyi   Detroit,  Miohiganj   and  Ellis  Is- 
land, New  York,  were  more  than  half  finished.     Of  total  allocations  to  the  Serrioe  of 
|175,752,  by  July  31  the  sum  of  |144,248  had  been  obligated  and  |133,769  expended. 

U.   S.  Employment  SerTioe 

By  July  31  the  Uzdted  States  aiployaent  Serriee  had  received  from  the  field  20,500 
of  its  occupational  research  study  schedules.     Job  analyses  had  been  completed  en  more  than 
1,600  separate  oases,  with  a  view  to  developing  occupational  classifications  that  will  im- 
prove the  placemenb  work  of  the  Service.     The  project  was   employing  289  persons  on  July  25, 
and  approximately  |226,000  had  been  obligated  for  the  work  by  the  end  of  July.     The  per- 
petual inventory  project,  undertaken  for  the  ptirpose  of  establishing  a  central  punch  card 
file  of  all  applicants   for  jobs  and  preparing  individual  entries  of  active  applicants,  was 
nearly  finished  by  July  31.     The  punching  and   indexing  of  the  remaining  cards,   however, 
and  the  tabulating  of  results  were  being  concluded  by  a  stiff  of  303  workers.     This  proj- 
ect has  cost  about  $490,000  since   its  initiation  and  has  provided  approximately  510  man- 
years  of  employment  at  an  average  cost  Of  |960  per  man. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

On  July  8,   1936,  the  Library  of  Congress  received  an  allocation  of  #171,500  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  to  continue  its  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
talking  book  machines  for  the  blind.     By  the   end  of  July  more  than  4,700  of  these  machines 
had  been  completed.     About  63  percent  of  the  $423,000  made  available  under  both  ERA  Acts 
ha^  been  obligated  and  51  percent  expended,     A  total   of  212   persons,   including  190  per- 
sons certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  were  amployed  on  this  project  during  the  week  ending 
July  25. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Yards  and  Docks 

Of  the  228  projects  for  idiioh  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  received  allocations 
under  the  Iforks  Program,   99  had  been  completed  by  July  30,  1936.     Of  these,  22  were  located 
in  TIashington,   18  in  Pennsylvania,   and  16   in  California.     The  remaining  43  completed  proj- 
ects were  distributed  among  16  States  and  the  District  of  Colmbia. 

During  the  month  of  July  allocations  of  |300,000  were  made  to  the  Bureau,  bring- 
ing total  allocations  for  work  projects  from  funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  to 
$17,107,561.      In  addition  a  total  of  |6, 586, 000  had  been  allocated  from  funds  made  avail- 
able \mder  the  ERA  Act   of  1936.     By  July  31  a  total  of  #16,582,289  had  been  obligated 
and  #15,966,128  expended,   leaving  an  unexpended  balanoe  of  #7,727,433. 

A  total  of  9,979  persons  were  working  under  the  Bureau's  progrsn  during  the  week 
ending  July  25.     Of  these  9,021  persons,   or  more  than  90  percent,  had  been  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

Hon-Federal 

During  th«  month  of  July  amploymant  on  projeots  operated 
vision  of  the  FKA  oontlnued  to  Inorease,  reaohing  a  total  of  over 
the  week  ending  July  26.  The  total  included  approximately  44,000 
need  of  relief  and  neeu-ly  121,000  non-relief  worker*. 

STATUS  OF  PROTECTS  OF  THE  NON-FEDERAL 
DIVISION  OF  PW4  A/ 

As  of  July  25,   1936 


Number 

Estimated 

Status 

of 

Grant  Value 

Loan 

Total 

Projects 

(ERA  Funds) 

Value 

Cost 

TOTAL 

3,985 

$330,791,786 

$107,225,389  B/ 

$781,471,814 

Construction 

completed 

212 

3,461,549 

685,100 

7,750,167 

Under  construc- 

tion 

3,550 

309,518,737 

86,585,334 

694,700,938 

First  contract 

awarded 

131 

6,683,448 

6,584,500 

15,416,068 

Bids  advertised 

46 

3,657,807 

3,010,000 

8,160,393 

F«irlier  status 

46 

7,470,245 

10,360,455 

55,444,248 

k/  Projeots  are  located  1b  vmj  State  eaeept  Louisiana,  and  la  Alaska, 

Enmll,  aad  the  Virgin  Islatids. 
j/  Includes  #7,700,000  la  ERA  fQads. 


by  the  Non-Federal  Di- 
166,000  p«raons  during 
persons  certified  as  in 

The  Division 
reports  that  its  3,985 
projeots  in  the  United 
States  and  Territorial 
possessions  are  in  the 
various  stages  of  pro- 
gress, indicated  in 
the  accompanying  tabu- 
lation.  The  total  es- 
timated cost  of  these 
projects  is  approxi- 
mately 1781,000,000, 
including  grants  of 
nearly  |331,000,000, 
and  loaixs  of  abovrt 
$107,000,000.  The 
balance  is  accounted 
for  by  locally  raised 
funds. 


For  the  fis- 
cal year  1937  initial  allotments  had  been  approved  by  the  President  through  July  27  for 
352  PWA.  projeots  throughout  the  country.  Their  total  construction  cost  was  estimated  at 
#50,774,196.  Congress  specified  that  up  to  |300,000,000  of  the  PWA.  revolving  fund  ahould 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  for  allotment  grants  to  assist  local  bodies  in 
carrying  forward  types  of  permanent  improvement  works  similar  to  those  undertaken  -in  ear- 
lier P!IA  programs. 


Housing 

As  a  result  of  delays  in  securing  satisfactory  bids  for  superstructure  work  on 
a  number  of  large  projects,  employment  on  PW.  Housing  Division  projects  decreased  slight- 
ly to  a  total  of  6,803  persons  on  July  25.  Thirteen  construction  contracts  valued  at 
♦22,901,469  were  executed  during  the  month  of  July.   It  is  estimated  that  these  contracts 
will  put  12,300  men  to  work.  This  brings  the  total  of  executed  contracts  to  91,  with  a 
total  value  of  $48,199,790. 

All  40  projeots  have  now  reached  the  construction  stage.  By  the  end  of  July  17 
projects  were  in  the  foundation  stage,  with  that  type  of  work  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion. Work  on  superstructures  was  being  started  on  the  remaining  23  projeots.  The  hous- 
ing developments  on  16  of  the  projects  are  designed  for  the  use  of  electrical  equipment 
exclusively  and  on  21  other  projeots  electrical  refrigeration  will  be  provided.  Electric 
lighting  equipment  is  used  on  all  the  projects  and  other  electrical  equipment  is  included 
irtienever  favorable  wholesale  rates  make  its  use  economical  for  the  tenants. 
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RESETTLEMENT  iDMINISTRATION 

D\iring  July  the  number  of  persons  working  on  Resettlement  Administration  projects 
decreased  by  about  1,700  to  a  total  of  63,552  on  July  25.  The  total  included  47,651  per- 
sons -working  vmder  the 


atPLCrfl/Ein:  on  projects  of  TIIE  RESETTLa.En?  ADtOOTSTRAIION, 
BY  ACTIVITIES  AND  RELIEF  STATUS 

Week  Ending  Jtdy  25,   1936 


Activity 


Persons  Certified    Non- 
Total           as  in  Need  Relief 
of  Relief Persons 


TOTAL  63,552  35,068  28,484 

Land  Utilization  47.651  25.245  22.406 

Agricult-ural  deoonstration  35,398  17,175  18,223 

Recreational  12,253  8,070  4,183 

Indian-land  kj  _  -  - 

higratory  -waterf  ovrl  kJ  _  -  - 

Resettlement  15.901  9.823  6.078 

Rural  resettlement  5,378  2,967  2,411 

Subsistence  homesteads  3,098  1,596  1,502 

Suburban  resettlement  7,425  5,260  2,165 


kJ  Turned  over  to  Department  of  Interior  and  Department  of  Agriculture, 
respectively,  for  .development  upon  acquisition.  No  einployment  pro- 
vided, therefore,  by  Resettlement  Administration. 


land  utilization  program 
and  15,901  persons  under 
the  Tarious  phases  of 
the  resettlement  program. 
The  accompanying  tabula- 
tion shows  employment  by 
types  of  activity. 

The  land  ac- 
quisition program  in- 
volves the  piirchase  of 
9,300,970  acres  of  sub- 
marginal   land  at  an  ap- 
pro>:imate   cost   of  |46, 
462,638.     By  July  15  a 
total  of  10,087,234 
acres  were  imder  option 
at  an  average  price  of 
$4.38  per  acre*     Legal 
commitments  had  been 
made  on  8,987,972  acres 
of  this   land  at  a  cost 


of  |39,202,635»     This   includes  1,815,527  acres  definitely  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
18,193,432.     Of  the  10,673  families  living  on  the  land  to  be  purchased,   5,532  are  to  be 
settled  in  more  fertile  areas  with  Resettlement  Administration  aid  and  4,283  will  be 
resettled  without  such  aid. 

Under  the  land  utilization  program,  which  involves  development  of  the  submar- 
ginal   land,    are  included  208  projects.     Of  these,   31   Indian-land  projects  and  32  mi^r.a- 
tory-waterfcwl  projects  are  being  turned  over   for  development  to  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  respectively.     On  99  agricultural  demonstration  projects  trees 
will  be  planted,    forests  will  be  thinned,    fire  towers  built,   range  grasses  restored,   and 
other  general  improvements  made  to  6,874,113  acres  of  land.     The  remaining  46  are  recre- 
ational projects,    chiefly  parks,   and  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  areas  readily  ac- 
cessible to  large  centers  of  population. 

The  resettlement  phase  of  the  Administration's  program  may  be  divided  into  three 
partsi     rural  resettlement,    subsistence  homesteads,   and  suburban  housing.     The  rural  re- 
settlement work  involves  72  active  projects.     Of  these  10  are  tenant- security  projects  in 
which  the  farm  units  to  be  purchased  are  those  on  which  the  families  to  be  aided  are  now 
living  as  tenants,   6  are  garden  projects  for  industrial  and  agricultural  works,   2  are  mi- 
gratory camp  projects   for   farm  laborers,    2  are  part-time  farming  projects,   and  52  involve 
other  types  of  aid.     Forty-one  of  these  projects  are  under  construction  and  final  plans 
have  already  been  approved  on  the  remaining  31. 


Plans  for  the  subsistence  homestead  phase  of  the  resettlement  program  include  47 
subsistence  homesteads  in  addition  to  the  18  already  completed.     Four  of  the  five  subxirban 
housing  projects    (Berwyn,   Maryland}  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin j   Cincinnati,   Ohioj   and  Hights- 
town.   New  Jersey)  are  under  way,  but  the  project  at   Ironwood,   Minnesota,   has  not  yet  been 
started.     These  projects  will  provide  3,800  dwelling  units,   1,402  of  which  were  under  con- 
struction and  51  of  which  were  already  completed  by  July  31. 
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The  Resettlement  AdBiniBtration  reporta  that  a  total  of  199,378,942  had  been  di«- 
btiroed  in  loans  and  grants  to  about  673,000  rehabilitation  oases  by  Jvdy  24.  Rehabilita- 
tion loans  of  #78,224,671  were  made  to  321,698  oases,  and  feed  and  crop  loans  of  1746,699 
•irere  made  to  9,466  oases.  A  total  of  9,881  clients  received  corporation  authoritation 
loans  amounting  to  ♦4,680,629  from  funds  originally  allotted  to  the  States  for  loan  pur- 
poses. Rehabilitation  grants  of  115,660,946  ware  made  to  326,156  cases,  and  emergency 
drought  grants  of  about  J66,000  were  made  to  almost  6,000  oases. 

RIJRAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion may  be  fovind  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Coast  Guard 

anployment  on  Coast  Guard  projects  increased  steadily  during  July,  reaching  a 
total  of  683  workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  and  422  non-relief  persons  on  July  25. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  rise  will  continue  through  August  as  more  projects  get  under 
way.   Contracts  amoionting  to  $133,950  were  avreiiting  bids  on  July  31.  By  that  date 
♦4,025,427  had  been  obligated  and  11,737,786  expended,  leaving  unexpended  balances  of 
$3,113,164. 

Internal  Revenue 

In  the  11  months  ending  July  31,  1936,  during  which  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue has  been  operating  its  work  projects  for  examining  tax  returns  of  income  taxpayers, 
retail  liquor  dealers,  and  other  miscellaneous  groups  of  taxpayers,  the  three  activities 
have  netted  delinquent  tax  collections  to  the  amount  of  ♦6,444,382.  When  this  figvire  ia 
compared  with  the  obligations  of  approximately  ♦3,718,000  ino\u*red  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  two  dollars  have  been  collected  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Total  assessments  have  aggregated  over  ♦19,000,000.  The  excess  of  nearly 
♦12,700,000  over  actual  collections  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  to  be  about  70  percent  col- 
lectible. During  July  assessments  of  approximately  ♦3,554,000  were  made  and  about  ♦746,000 
was  collected  at  a  cost  of  ♦329,000. 

Net  allocations  to  the  Bureau  on  June  SO  totaled  ♦3,626,588.   Since  that  time 
new  allocations  have  been  made  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds  for  continuation  of  the  work. 
These  amounted  to  ♦1,155,588  on  July  31,  comprising  ^269, 833  for  the  income  tax  examina- 
tion, ♦316,224  for  the  retail  liquor  dealers  examination,  and  ♦569,531  for  the  miaoella- 
neous  tax  investigation* 

Proouremqnt  Division 

On  July  31  the  Procurement  Division  reported  208  project  units  operating  in  va- 
rious Government  buildings  throughout  the  United  States.  These  included  77  mxiral  projects, 
27  sculpture  projects,  92  easel  painting  projects,  and  12  projects  involving  miscellaneous 
types  of  art  work.   By  the  end  of  July,  3,365  easel  paintings,  8  murals,  and  2  aoulpturea 
had  been  completed. 

In  prosecuting  this  project,  $270,357  out  of  an  allocation  of  $543,584  had  been 
obligated  and  $251,443  expended  by  the  same  date.   Employment  on  July  25  totaled  328  per- 
cons,  including,  artists,  supervisors,  photographers,  and  other  workers,  of  whom  259  had 
been  certified  as  eligible  for  relief. 
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Public  Health  SerTleo 

Except  for  the  tempor«u"y  continuance  of  one  or  t'wo  specialized  InTestigations, 
field  -work  haa  been  completed  on  all  phases  of  the  health  Inventory  program.  The  central 
office  in  Detroit  is  continuing  its  irork  of  coding  and  tabulation  and  it  is  expected  that 
first  reports  on  analysis  of  the  data  will  be  available  in  October.  Schedules  have  been 
made  for  865,000  families  in  the  siirvey  of  chronic  and  disabling  illness  conducted  in  90 
cities  and  23  rural  counties.  The  oomznunlcable  disease  study,  carried  on  in  28  cities, 
has  yielded  schedules  for  220,000  families.  Transcriptions  of  records  of  industrial  sick 
benefit  associations  in  about  390  firms  have  produced  553,000  schedules  for  analysis  in 
connection  with  the  occupational  morbidity  and  mortality  study.   In  addition,  incidental 
studies  on  special  subjects  have  been  made. 

Net  allocations  to  the  Service  on  Jime  30,  1936,  totaled  $2,721,750.   On  July  9 
an  allocation  of  |310,000  was  added  to  this  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds.   Since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  2,306  man-years  of  employment  have  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  #2,566,700, 
an  average  of  |1,110  per  man-year. 

Secretary's  Office 

In  July  the  President  allocated  |136,500  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  made  available  by  the  Bnergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936,  in 
order  to  continue  work  now  in  progress  on  the  Income  Tax  Survey.  The  Secretary's  Office 
had  previously  received  an  allocation  of  $806,447  for  prosecution  of  this  survey.   By  the 
end  of  July  work  had  been  completed  in  6  of  the  12  States  in  which  project  units  were 
being  prosecuted.  By  that  time  889  man-years  of  employment  had  been  provided  and  about 
|800,000  had  been  expended.  Expenditures  per  man-year  averaged  about  |900. 

VETERAKS'  ADMINI STRATI OH 

Three  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's  projects  -  located  in  Iowa;  North  Dakota, 
and  Kentucky  -  had  been  completed  and  seven  others  were  more  than  90  percent  finished  on 
July  31.  The  remaining  six  were  at  least  half  finished.  All  of  the  projects  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  involve  general  repairs,  improvement,  and  rehabilitation  work  on 
buildings  and  grounds.  From  total  allocations  of  $1,238,350  the  sum  of  |1, 095, 265  had 
been  obligated  by  July  31  and  $1,017,627  had  been  expended. 

Employment  decreased  slightly  during  the  month  owing  to  the  completion  or  ap- 
proaching completion  of  projects.   On  July  25  there  were  972  persons  employed,  of  whom 
899  had  been  certified  as  eligible  for  relief. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  5  projects  during  July,  bringing  the  total  of 
their  completed  projects  to  36.   The  project  at  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  California, 
involved  the  construction  of  a  12,500-foot  breakwater  which  vrill  improve  the  harbor  facil- 
ities of  the  two  cities.   This  project  was  financed  only  in  part  by  Works  Program  funds. 
Two  dredging  projects  were  completed:  one  in  New  York  involving  dredging  and  removal  of 
rook  from  the  Hudson  River  in  order  to  promote  safe  navigation  to  the  port  of  Albany,  and 
the  other  at  Tampa  Harbor  in  Florida.   The  two  other  completed  projects  involved  levee  con- 
struction in  Louisiana  and  the  construction  of  two  jetties  at  Grays  Harbor  on  the  coast  of 
Washington.   Due  to  these  completions  and  the  suspension  of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Florida 
Ship  Canal  projects,  employment  decreased  considerably  during  the  monthi  falling  to  36,618 
persons  by  July  25.  This  total  included  25,287  workers  certified  as  eligible  for  relief 
and  11,331  non-relief  persons. 
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During  July  additional  allooations  of  11,800,000  were  Bade  for  th«  loe  ing«l«i 
flood  control  project,  bringing  total  funds  available  for  that  projeet  to  |11,669,000  and 
total  allocations  to  the  Corps  of  Engiiieers  (exclusire  of  admini strati-re  funds)  to 
1131,009,381.  On  July  31  the  sum  of  tl27,215,089  had  been  obligated  and  187,025,676 
expended* 

Quartermaster  Corps 

During  July,  37  of  the  247  QuartermasterCorps  projects  were  repoirbed  completed 
bringing  the  total  number  of  oompleted  projects  to  142  on  July  31.  The  recently  eompleted 
projects  were  located  as  follows i  4  in  Texas,  8  eaoh  in  California  and  Illinois,  2  each  in 
Hawaii,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma,  and  one  eaoh  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Montana,  Rhod«  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Yirginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia.  Three  of  -ttie  37  projects  w»re  for 
new  building  eonatruotion,  4  for  improvement  of  buildings,  8  for  general  repairs  to  build- 
ings, one  for  repair  to  water  supply  systems,  6  for  improvement  to  cemeteries,  one  for  im- 
provement of  grotinds,  4  for  repair  of  damage  done  by  floods  and  storms,  one  for  repair  to 
utilities,  and  9  for  miscellaneous  general  repairs  to  buildings,  utilities,  and  grounds. 
Two  projects  of  this  agency,  representing  flood  and  storm  relief  measures,  are  not  yet  under 
way.   In  addition  work  on  one  project  in  Kentucky,  suspended  during  the  week  ending  July  18, 
is  expected  to  be  reopened  during  August, 

The  number  of  employees  at  work  on  Quartermaster  Corps  projects  on  July  25  total- 
ed 6,241,  of  irtiom  4,905,  or  79  percent,  were  oertified  as  in  need  of  relief.  The  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  number  of  nearly  completed  projects  require  the  services  of  only  the  more  experienced 
employees,  -aAio  usually  are  not  relief  oases. 

During  the  month  an  additional  $75,000  was  allocated  to  the  project  at  Boiling 
Field,  District  of  Columbia,  bringing  total  allocations  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to 
$14,691,384.  By  the  end  of  July  $14,300,621  had  been  obligated  and  actual  expenditures 
totaled  $11,808,651. 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  total  of  $1,841,467,046  had  been  allocated  to  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion by  July  31,  1936.   In  addition  to  allocations  for  work  projects,  this  total  includes 
relatively  small  amounts  for  administrative  expenses  and  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  has  been  provided  from  funds  under  the  Qnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  ex- 
cept for  $377,663,000  recently  made  available  from  funds  of  the  1936  Act.  By  the  end  of 
July  obligations  incurred  on  WPA  projects  amounted  to  $1,633,621,210  and  expenditures  ag- 
gregated $1,468,672,692. 

Employment  on  WPA  work  projects  decreased  only  slightly  during  July.   From 
June  27,  when  2,255,898  persons  were  working,  employment  dropped  about  23,000  persons  in 
the  two  weeks  ending  July  11.   In  the  two  succeeding  weeks,  however,  employment  increased 
by  more  than  15,000  persons  to  a  total  of  2,248,113  on  July  25.   This  rise  is  a  result  of 
the  development  of  projects  providing  work  for  farmers  in  the  drought  areas. 

During  the  semimonthly  period  ending  July  15  earnings  on  WPA  projects  amounted 
to  $58,527,000.   Hours  worked  or  credited  totaled  124,843,000,  bringing  the  average  hourly 
wage  to  46.9  cents,  which  represents  the  peak  in  average  earnings  per  hour  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  The  highest  rates  were  earned  on  educational,  professional,  and 
clerical  projects,  which  paid  an  average  of  61.9  cents  per  hour. 

Through  July  1936,  pxirchases  and  contributions  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment for  use  on  WPA  projects  amounted  to  $186,369,341.  Among  the  veirious  types  of  supplies 
purchased,  the  most  important  item  was  lumber  and  its  products,  for  iriiioh  expenditures  of 


$23,368,692  ware  made*  Cement  aocovoited  for  expenditures  of  $17,266,050,  paving  autterials 
cost  $15,376,918,  and  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  $14,151,746.  By  type  of  project  the 
largest  pvirchases  consisted  of  $61,169,942  north  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
for  highway,  road,  and  street  projects.  Expenditures  of  $36,117,675  were  made  for  public 
building  projects,  $30,157,354  for  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities,  and  $25,157,970 
for  recreational  facilities. 

National  Youth  Administration 

During  J\me  177,584  persons  were  employed  on  abovtt  5,500  HYA  projects.  The 
total  included  4,756  adults  working  on  the  full-time  schedule  of  hours  and  earning  secur- 
ity wage  rates  established  for  UPA  projects,  in  addition  to  172,828  yovmg  persons  employed 
at  the  specified  NYA  rates.  These  persons  earned  nearly  $2,950,000  in  payment  for  approx- 
imately 7,641,000  hours  of  work,  adults  receiving  $354,000  for  602,000  hours  of  work, 
while  youths  were  paid  $2,596,000  for  7,059,000  hours. 

V&th  the  ending  of  the  spring  semester  in  May  and  June,  the  nimber  of  students 
benefiting  under  the  Student  Aid  Program  dropped  rapidly  to  211,161  in  June.  The  total 
included  125,164  high-school  students,  who  were  paid  approximately  $680,000  for  a  little 
over  2,157,000  hours  of  workj  79,444  college  students,  who  received  $998,000  for  2,905,000 
hoxirs  of  workj  6,647  graduate  students,  nho   received  $121,000  for  237,000  hoiirs  of  workj 
and  only  6  elementary-school  students,  who  received  a  total  of  $29  for  95  hours  of  work. 


TABUS 
KXPLANATORT  NOTES 


Employment  data  recorded  in  this  section  relate  to  persons  employed  on 
work  projects  financed,  in  irtiole  or  in  part,  from  funds  provided  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  193.6.  Qualifying  this  statement  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  following:  (a)  administrative  employees,  (b)  vrorkers  on  NYA  projects 
-  usually  employed  at  one-third  the  scheduled  monthly  earnings  -  and  persons  bene- 
fiting through  the  NYA  Student  Aid  Program,  (o)  employees  made  available  by  the  spon- 
sors of  TfPA  projects.  The  PfTA  non-Federal  employment  figure  is  based  on  total  proj- 
ect employment,  and  thus  includes  employment  provided  through  expendittire  of  FVTA 
loans  from  revolving  funds  and  of  locally  raised  funds,  as  well  as  of  grants  from 
Works  Program  funds.  Employment  under  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (mainly  CCC)  is 
included,  although  since  about  July  1,  1936^ this  has  been  financed  from  funds  made 
available  by  direct  appropriation  «md  consequently  not  provided  under  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  It  may  be  noted  that  recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation 
loans  and  grants  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  are  not  included  in  the  employ- 
ment reported  for  that  administration. 

Tables. relating  to  funds* refer  only  to  monies  provided  by  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936  (occasional  exceptions  appear,  such  as 
Table  13).  Terms  used  in  these  tables  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amoimts  ordered  transferred  to  an 
agency  by  the  President  for  which  warrants  have  been  issued  by 
the  Treasury,  The  qualification  "Warrants  approved"  means  that 
only  those  allocations  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  are  included. 

2.  "Obligations"  represents  actual  or  contingent -liabilities  in- 
curred against  funds  allocated  by  the  President.  The  figures  are 
cumulative  and  represent  paid  as  well  as  unpaid  obligations.  On 
work  performed  under  contract,  the  value  of  the  contract  is  set 
up  as  an  obligation  upon  signing  of  the  contract,  Tlhere  requisi- 
tions for  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  have  been  submitted, 
the  amounts  are  set  up  as  obligations.   Items  which  are  certain 
to  become  due  in  a  short  period  are  recorded  in  advance:  e.  g,, 
payrolls,  rents,  travel  expenses,  etc,  are  obligated  one  period 
in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represents  checks  issued  in  payment  of  payrolls 
and  other  certified  vouchers,  and  in  full  or  part  payment  against 
contracts . 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  necessarily  provide  a  wholly  acc\irate 
reflection  of  operations,  since  obligations  in  part  reflect  future  operations,  while 
expendittires  lag  behind  the  true  current  picture  due  to  delays  in  presenting  vouchers 
for  payment  and  to  time  consumed  by  the  mechanism  of  actual  payment.  The  lag  in  ex- 
penditures may  be  illustrated  by  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  where 
States  frequently  wait  some  time  before  submitting  vouchers  for  reimbursement. 
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T   »  I  L  E     1 
ON  lORK  PROJEC 

ExCLUDINS    AMINItTKATIVC   EMPLOYEES 

lEEKS  ENorM  June  27  Throuoh  July  25,  1936 


Line 

NO. 


(1) 


Nuiieci)  or  PE»aN«  lun.arco  Durinb  ieek  E«oi>* 
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J«C27 
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July  25 

NO. 

(2) 

(3)                                   (4)                                     (5) 
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aRANO  TOTAL 

WORKS    PROGRESS    ADUINISTRAT ION 

EWERGENCY    CONSERVATION  WORK 
CCC  Camps 

INDIAN    RCSERVATIONS 
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OTHER  AGENCIES 

department  of  agriculture 
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Resettlement  Administration^ 

Rural  Electrification  administration 
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United  States  Coast  Quarb 
Bureau  of  internal  Revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  service 
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War  Oepartment 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corp* 
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TABLE     2 
RELIEF  STATUS  OF  fERSOMS  EKPLOYEO  ON  WORK  PROJECTS,   BY  AOEMCIES 

EXCLUOIIM    AMINKTRATrVC  CMPLOYCa 

fccK  Ehdins  July  25,  1936 


PCRSONS   CPITirilD  Aa 

iw  NEKD  or  Ritier 


Nott-RELUr  PCRtom 


1) 


ilL 


SRANO   TOTAL 


2)  tOAKS  PROGRESS  AOMINISTRATION 

3)  EMEROENCY  CONSERVATION  tORK 

4)  CCC  Camps 
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41)  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

42)  department  of  the  treasury 

43)  United  States  Coast  Guard 

44)  Bureau  of  Ihtciinal  Revenue 

45)  Procurement  Division 

46)  Public  Health  Service 

47)  Secretary's  Office 

48)  veterans*  administration 

49)  lAR    DEPARTHCPIT 

50)  Corps  or  Emgincers 

51 )  Quartermaster     Corps 
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3,296,720 

2,792,264 

2,248,113 

2,128,441 

403.740 

.3?,5,40q 

390,000 

343,000 

9,400 

8,500 

4,340 

3,900 

6+1,867 

3oa.^a 

^89.289 

132.331 

1,923 

1,235 

507 

478 

23,688 

20,538 

11,596 

10,140 

46 

46 

235,579 

90,038 

13,434 

9,841 

16 

15 

8 

4.643 

4,622 

21 


190 

9,oei 

47.251 

2,611 

44,640 

35,068 

153 

5.554 
683 

3,048 

259 

688 

.     676 

899 

30.192 

25,287 

4,905 


jLiL 


a/    Employment  during  seek  ending  July  18|  data  for  week 
^    Does  not   include  rural  rehabilitation  case*. 


cnoiMa  July  23  not  available. 


84,7 

94.7 

88.0 
87.9 
90.4 
89.9 

47.8 

64.2 

94.3 
80.0 
87.4 
100.0 
36.2 
70.6 
93.3 

53.3 

84.1 
84.3 
95.3 


79.6 
79.7 

94.5 
86.3 

88.6 
45.2 
93.6 
14.1 
94.5 

73.7 
69.3 
87.1 

89.6 


90.4 

27.6 
45.0 
27.0 

55.2 

30.4 

66.0 
61.8 
92.4 
79.0 
90.3 
90.6 

92.5 

70.4 
69.1 
78.6 


NUMBEK 


PCRCENT 


(5) 


304,456 

119,672 

48.340 

47,000 

900 

440 

336.444 

1S6„958 

668 

29 

5,150 

1,456 

145,541 

4,093 

1 


877 

846 

1 

30 

26 

12 

151 

21 

240 

34 

2,450 

7,959 

34 

w. 

182 
25 


958 

124.008 

3,192 

120,816 

28,484 

351 


248 

69 

74 
91 


1.2.067 

11,331 

1,336 


i6L 


£«i 


46,7 


10.4 


9.6 

72.4 
55.0 
73.0 

44.8 

69.6 


7.5 

29.6 
30.9 
21.4 


Lire 
Nu. 


15.3 

(   1) 

5.3 

(  2) 

12^ 

12.1 

9.6 

10.1 

(   3) 
(   4) 
(   5) 
(  6) 

(   7) 


54^ 

(   8) 

35.8 

(   9) 

5.7 

(10) 

20.0 

(11) 

12.6 

(12) 

. 

(13) 

61.8 

(14) 

29.4 

(15) 

6.2 

(16) 

(17) 


15.9 

(18) 

15.3 

(19) 

4.5 

(20) 

100.0 

(21) 

20.4 

(22) 

20.3 

(23) 

100.0 

(24) 

5.5 

(25) 

13.7 

(26) 

11.4 

(Z7) 

54.8 

(28) 

6.4 

(29) 

85.9 

(30) 

5.5 

(31) 

26.3 

(») 

30.7 

(33) 

12.9 

(34) 

(35) 


(36) 


14.0 

(42) 

38.2 

(43) 

7.6 

(44) 

21.0 

(45) 

9.7 

(46) 

9.4 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
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TABLE       3 
EWPLOYMENI   ON   »;P»   PROJECTS,    EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  iORK,    AND   PROJECTS  OF   OTHER  AGENCIES,    BY  STATES 

Excluding  AOHiNieTRATive  Emplovces 
WEEKS  Ending  June  77,  July  11,  and  July  25,   1936 


NUMBER    OF    PERSONS 

Employed  During 

Number  of  Persons 

Employed  During 

NUMBER  OF  Persons 

Employed  Our 

ING 

= 

STATE 

WEEK  Ending  June  27 

WEEK    ENDING    July   11 

WEEK  Ending  July  25   2/ 
Emergency 

Emergency 

Emergency 

LINE 

TOTAL   «/ 

fPA        conservation 

Other 

Total  A/ 

■PA        conservation 

Other 

TOTAL  A/ 

WPA              CONSfRVATlON 

Other 

LINE 

NO. 

WORK 

Agencies  A/ 

IORK 

AGENCIES  A/ 

WORK              AOENCIEBA/ 

Wo. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

,         110) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13)      - 

(    1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

3,302,822 

2,255,698 

381,140 

665,784 

3,279,787 

2,232,917 

399,440 

647,430 

3,296,720 

2,246,113 

403,740 

644,867 

(1) 

(    2) 

Total  Distributed  by  states 

3,246,637 

2,255,898 

377,340 

613,399 

3,223,335 

2,232,917 

395.090 

595.328 

3.239.654 

2.248,113 

399.400 

592,141 

(2) 

(    3) 

Alabama 

56,6B0 

32,398 

7,415 

16,667 

55,281 

31,706 

7,972 

15,603 

55,066 

30,941 

8,044 

16,081 

3) 

(   4) 

Arizona 

19,951 

9,332 

4,038 

6,581 

16,893 

9,150 

4,164 

5,579 

17,776 

8,426 

4,334 

5,016 

4) 

(    5) 

ARKANSAS 

49,074 

29,945 

8,549 

10,580 

50,561 

30,620 

9,277 

10,664 

51,115 

30,340 

9,361 

11,414 

(s) 

(    6) 

CALIFORNIA 

163,867 

110,548 

12,540 

40,779 

163,569 

111,904 

12,295 

39,370 

162,636 

109,575 

12,435 

40,328 

(6) 

(   7) 

COLORADO 

38,544 

28,328 

4,679 

5,537 

38,386 

27,987 

4,820 

5,561 

37,856 

27,902 

4,669 

5,065 

(7) 

(   8) 

CONNECTICUT 

33,370 

22,508 

3,966 

6,896 

32,714 

21,912 

4,094 

6,706 

33,363 

22,052 

4,130 

7,161 

(s) 

(   9) 

DELAWARE 

5,056 

2,344 

671 

2,041 

4,735 

2,357 

656 

1,722 

4,499 

2,261 

661 

1,557 

(9) 

(10) 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

12,025 

7,546 

2,150 

2,329 

12,196 

7,443 

2,253 

2,500 

12,212 

7,517 

2,276 

2,419 

(10) 

(11) 

FLORIDA 

49,306 

27,124 

8,079 

14,183 

47,245 

26,550 

8,489 

12,206 

46,282 

26,746 

6,566 

10,970 

(11) 

(12) 

Georgia 

56,055 

33,881 

11,232 

10,942 

56,264 

33,922 

12,136 

10,204 

56,278 

36,094 

12,247 

9,937 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

18,609 

6,380 

2,525 

9,704 

18,060 

6,200 

2,406 

9,472 

18,171 

6,215 

2,441 

9,515 

(13) 

(14) 

ILLINOIS 

202,929 

155,680 

17,882 

29,367 

201,774 

154,536 

18,728 

28,510 

201,449 

154,462 

18,696 

26,091 

(14) 

(15) 

INDIANA 

91,819 

68,287 

6,674 

16,858 

91,379 

67,724 

6,993 

16,662 

90, 527 

67,141 

7,056 

16,330 

(15) 

(16) 

IOWA 

36,675 

19,406 

5,245 

12,022 

35,728 

19,192 

5,475 

11,061 

35,531 

19,047 

5,527 

10,957 

(IS) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

46,960 

30,402 

5,599 

10,965 

49,264 

31,273 

5,589 

12,422 

50,313 

31,988 

5,643 

12,662 

(17) 

(16) 

KENTUCKY 

66,691 

45,911 

10,706 

10,074 

65,934 

44,265 

11,525 

10,144 

65,037 

43.425 

11,628 

9,934 

(18) 

(19) 

LOUIBIANA 

50,522 

36,510 

6,673 

7,139 

49,466 

35,811 

7,352 

6,303 

47,697 

34,211 

7,420 

6,066 

(19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

17,156 

7,971 

2,251 

6,934 

17,166 

7,556 

2,336 

7,272 

16,408 

7,244 

2,359 

6,805 

(20) 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

28,211 

14,606 

3,923 

9,662 

28,425 

14,441 

4,012 

9,972 

28,778 

14,374 

4,049 

10,355 

(21) 

(22) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

129,126 

104,557 

12,407- 

12,162 

126,220 

100,301 

12,697 

13,222 

121,469 

96,027 

12,811 

10,651 

(22) 

(23) 

MICHIGAN 

105,066 

75,771 

12,229 

17,086 

103,594 

75,071 

12,634 

15,669 

103,346 

74,338 

12,748 

16,260 

(23) 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

71,824 

44,805 

9,450 

17,569 

70,648 

43,690 

9,585 

17,173 

71,722 

44,768 

9,712 

17,222 

(24 

(25) 

MISSISSIPPI 

48,083 

26, 651 

10,017 

11,415 

49,383 

26,236 

10,787 

12,360 

50,503 

26,960 

10,883 

12,660 

(25) 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

95,904 

66,602 

13,129 

16,173 

96,180 

66,803 

13,880 

15,497 

97,229 

67,380 

14,005 

15,644 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

21,028 

10,489 

2,767 

7,772 

21,557 

10,923 

2,933 

7,701 

24,095 

13,153 

3,017 

7,925 

(2?) 

(28) 

Nebraska 

28,255 

14,512 

3,926 

9,817 

26,312 

14,080 

4,100 

8,132 

27,015 

14,194 

4,142 

8,679 

(28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

5,003 

2,188 

856 

1,959 

4,650 

2,013 

733 

1,904 

4,619 

1,940 

745 

1,934 

(») 

(30) 

NEtt  HAMPSHIRE 

12,338 

7,607 

1,653 

3,078 

12,357 

7,464 

1,756 

3,137 

12,215 

7,545 

1,772 

2,696 

(30) 

(31) 

NEW  Jersey 

99,515 

79,011 

10,815 

8,888 

97,997 

77,153 

11,246 

9,556 

98,331 

77,770 

11,349 

9,212 

(31) 

(32) 

NE>I   MEMCO 

22,310 

7,899 

5,193 

9,218 

22,264 

7,979 

5,594 

6,691 

22,085 

7,854 

5,739 

6.492 

(32) 

(33) 

NEW    YORK   CI  TY 

225,929 

205,490 

9,705 

10,734 

225,003 

203,522 

10,136 

11,345 

224,552 

202,696 

10,225 

11,631 

(33) 

(34) 

NEB    YORK    (EXCL.    ^.Y.C.) 

139,524 

101,698 

11,580 

26,246 

140,315 

100,665 

11,t'96 

27,634 

137,662 

98,40t 

12,107 

27,150 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

51,511 

27,964 

8,515 

15,012 

51,941 

28,581 

9,155 

14,205 

51,528 

29,743 

9,251 

12,534 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

19,942 

8,399 

4,524 

7,019 

23,360 

13,526 

4,825 

5,009 

34,058 

23,462 

4,898 

5,698 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

186,495 

152,850 

15,126 

18,519 

185,166 

148,411 

15,606 

21,147 

182,258 

144,937 

15,748 

21,573 

(37) 

(38) 

OKLAHOMA 

81,716 

55,596 

14,662 

11,460 

80,954 

55,036 

15,202 

10,716 

80,521 

55,063 

15,447 

10,011 

(3BJ 

(39) 

Oregon 

27,997 

14,4^9 

3,740 

9,736 

25,782 

13,138 

3,784 

8,860 

24,982 

12,988 

3,838 

8,156 

(39) 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

282,375 

235,047 

19,998 

27,330 

284,331 

234,979 

21,035 

28,317 

285,628 

236,335 

21,224 

28,069 

(«» 

(41) 

RHODE    1 SLANO 

17,501 

10,888 

2,359 

4,254 

17,242 

10,695 

2,494 

4,053 

16,797 

10,905 

2,517 

3,375 

(41) 

(42) 

SOUTH  Carolina 

45,779 

25,470 

7,728 

12,581 

45,421 

25,457 

8,401 

11,563 

46,429 

26,096 

6,477 

11,856 

(42) 

(43) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

19,891 

9,400 

3,593 

6,898 

20,143 

9,745 

3,721 

6,677 

31,861 

21,600 

3,627 

9,544 

6,434 

(43) 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

59,964 

36,505 

8,600 

14,679 

60,433 

35,735 

9,457 

15,241 

60,009 

35,402 

15,063 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

138,762 

79,385 

20,477 

38,520 

133,748 

76,848 

21,429 

35,471 

134,115 

76,442 

21,626 

36,047 

(45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

16,926 

10,080 

2,499 

4,347 

16,265 

.9,673 

2,540 

4,072 

16,544 

10,019 

2,572 

3,953 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

10,110 

4,400 

1,777 

3,933 

11,062 

5,376 

1,805 

3,681 

9,57Z 

4,146 

1,823 

3,603 

(47) 

(48) 

VIRGINIA 

53,350 

27,180 

9,657 

16,513 

51,417 

26,081 

10,363 

14,973 

49,670 

24,770 

10,457 

14,443 

(48) 

(49) 
(50) 

VASHINOTON 

45,254 

25,948 

5,737 

13,569 

42,336 

25,591 

6,053 

10,692 

44,420 

25,973 

6,155 

12,292 

i«) 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

56,784 

43,457 

7,207 

6,120 

55,806 

42,064 

7,614 

6,126 

57,712 

43,218 

7,683 

6,611 

(50) 

(51) 

WISCONSIN 

76,106 

48,662 

10,764 

16,482 

75,708 

48,453 

11,240 

16,015 

76,501 

48,566 

11,378 

16,537 

(51) 

(52) 

WYOMING 

8,619 

2,789 

1,452 

4,378 

8,638 

2,619 

1,707 

4,112 

9,188 

3,097 

1,738 

4,353 

(52) 

(53) 
(54) 

TOTAL    DISTRIBUTED    BY    TERRITORIES 
ALASKA 

43,227 
521 

3,800 
218 

39,427 
303 

44,602 
563 

4.350 
234 

40.252 
349 

46.336 
535 

4,340 
233 

41.998 
302 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 

(55) 

HAWAII 

3,361 

1,261 

2,100 

3,270 

1,227 

2,043 

3,259 

1,224 

2,035 

(56) 

PANAf/A    CANAL    ZONE 

260 

260 

S5 

295 

300 

300 

(56) 
(57) 
(56) 

(57) 
(58) 

PUERTO   RICO 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

37,955 
1,130 

2,099 
222 

35,856 
908 

39,282 
1,172 

2,640 
249 

36,642 

923 

41,111 
1,133 

2,635 
248 

38,476 
865 

Total  not  distributed  by 

STATES    or    territories 


12,958 


12,958 


11,850 


10,728 


10,728 


a/    does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases  of  the  Resettlement  administration. 

1/   INCLUDES  employment  UNDER  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROAOS  DURING  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  18)  DATA  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  25  NOT  YET  AVAILABLE. 
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TABLE       4 

EMPLOYHCNT   ON  lORK  PROJE.CTS  OF  AODKIES  OTNCR   THAN  CCC  AND  IM,    BY  STATES 

ExOlUDtIM   AMINI*T««TIVC   E«Pt.OVCC( 

■CCK  Enoim  July  25,    ISM 


an  AND 

BS=         - 

OCPARTNENT    OF 

AORI culture 

__IJ 5S= 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMNCROC 

Entonolooy 

SOIL 

LINC 

STATC 

Total  A/ 

TOTAL 

AND  Plant 

FOREST 

PUSLIS 

Conservation 

Other 

Total 

CENSUS            OTHER 

LINE 

NO. 

OVARANT 1 NE 

SERVICE 

Roads  B/ 

SERVICE 

^ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7! 

w 

(9) 

do)                  (11) 

(    1) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

644,867 

289,289 

25,688 

11,596 

235,579 

13,934 

2,492 

5,520 

5,468              52 

(    1) 

(1) 

Total  DisTRiauTEO  ny  State* 

W2.I4I 

287,085 

25.688 

11.583 

234,878 

12.444 

2.492 

5.520 

5,468              52 

(   2) 

(   3) 

Alasaha 

16,081 

7,351 

45 

25 

6,765 

516 

(   3) 

(   4) 

ARIZONA 

5,018 

4,270 

281 

320 

2,451 

1,218 

(  4) 

(   5) 

Akkanm* 

11,414 

5,618 

II 

490 

4,355 

762 

(   5) 

(   ») 

CALirOKNIA 

40,328 

10,467 

1,461 

1,223 

7,645 

128 

10 

133 

133 

(   6) 

(   7) 

Colorado 

5,065 

3,454 

302 

828 

2,036 

288 

16 

16 

(  7) 

(   8) 

coNiccTieirr 

7,181 

1,782 

693 

8 

1,081 

25 

29 

(   •) 

(  9) 

OCLACARE 

1,557 

862 

862 

(   9) 

(10) 

DiarRIOT    OF   COLWISIA 

2,419 

229 

29 

200 

76 

48              30 

(10) 

(11) 

Florida 

10,970 

3,728 

142 

3,277 

194 

115 

33 

33 

(M) 

(12) 

aCOROIA 

9,937 

3,965 

334 

530 

2,541 

556 

4 

4 

4 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

9,515 

8,800 

4,847 

920 

2,943 

22 

68 

5 

5 

(13) 

(M) 

Illinois 

28,091 

10,939 

349 

104 

10,321 

165 

100 

100 

(14) 

115) 

iHOilNA 

16,330 

9,668 

154 

89 

9,321 

104 

51 

51 

(15) 

(IS) 

lONA 

10,957 

7,028 

350 

55 

6,319 

298 

6 

42 

42 

(16) 

(17) 

KANSAO 

12,682 

10,284 

153 

9,850 

281 

(17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

9,984 

4,362 

6 

277 

3,912 

167 

37 

37 

(18) 

(19) 

LOUItlANA 

6,06« 

5,441 

87 

60 

4,123 

596 

573 

(19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

6,805 

3,542 

748 

50 

2,741 

3 

6 

6 

(20) 

(21) 

NARYLANO 

10,355 

963 

56 

3 

899 

25 

33 

33 

(21) 

(22) 

HAMACHIMCTT* 

10,651 

2,407 

923 

1,484 

112 

112 

(22) 

(23) 

HICHIOAN 

16,260 

9,522 

1,297 

393 

7,803 

29 

(23) 

(24) 

NINNCOOTA 

17,222 

11,095 

841 

336 

9,859 

59 

68 

68 

(24) 

(25) 

UitaiMlo^l 

12,660 

6,653 

69 

54 

6,139 

364 

27 

8 

e 

(25) 

(26) 

MiseouRl 

15,844 

7,989 

173 

373 

7,110 

333 

2,605 

2,605 

(26) 

(27) 

MOWTANA 

7,925 

4,941 

543 

235 

3,987 

176 

e 

8 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

8,679 

5,979 

163 

197 

5,474 

139 

• 

(18) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

1,934 

1,581 

36 

1,545 

{») 

(30) 

NES  HAaVmlRE 

2,898 

1,970 

860 

210 

900 

4 

4 

(90) 

(31) 

NE«   JERSEY 

9,212 

3,783 

1,743 

2 

1,815 

203 

173 

173 

(31) 

(32) 

NEW  iKxiee 

8,492 

4,552 

717 

2,429 

1,405 

(32) 

(33) 

KW   YORK   CITY 

11,631 

328 

326 

(39) 

(34) 

NE«   YORK    STATE    (ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

27,150 

14,203 

2,019 

2 

12,031 

151 

89 

83 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

12,534 

7,264 

217 

387 

6,074 

584 

2 

32 

10              22 

(95) 

(36J 

NORTH   DMOTA 

5,698 

3,602 

76 

199 

2,597 

223 

507 

10 

10 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

21,573 

7,448 

478 

63 

6,721 

166 

59 

59 

(37) 

(38) 

Oki>houa 

10,011 

5,447 

155 

4,960 

332 

2 

2 

(38) 

(39) 

Omcmm 

8,156 

4,472 

254 

85 

3,975 

73 

85 

23 

23 

(39) 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

28,069 

10,920 

1,854 

172 

8,780 

114 

1,229 

1,229 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode  Island 

3,375 

661 

49 

612 

14 

14 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

11,856 

5,029 

117 

84 

4,375 

463 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

6,434 

4,484 

33 

IBS 

3,783 

483 

(43) 

(44) 

Tehhcssce 

15,063 

6,062 

266 

311 

5,485 

99 

59 

(44) 

(«) 

TEXAS 

36,047 

22,836 

158 

186 

20,864 

659 

969 

62 

62 

(4B) 

(46) 

Iff  AH 

3,953 

2,462 

516 

1,601 

225 

120 

8 

8 

(46) 

(47) 

VERaONT 

3,603 

3,073 

1,452 

3 

1,618 

(47) 

(48) 

VIRSINIA 

14,443 

7,636 

549 

256 

6,515 

314 

16 

16 

(46) 

(49) 

•ASHiaaroH 

12,292 

2,516 

352 

147 

1,989 

28 

3 

3 

(49) 

(50) 

■est    VIRSINIA 

6,811 

3,329 

997 

276 

2,563 

91 

26 

26 

(90) 

(51) 

■laeoNSiN 

16,537 

9,924 

964 

303 

8,500 

47 

25 

25 

(91) 

(S2) 

■YON  1  NO 

4,853 

2,492 

96 

280 

1,648 

468 

(») 

(53) 

Total  Distrisuted  by  TeRRiTenic* 

41.998 

714 

13 

701 

(S3) 

(54) 

Alaska 

302 

^■as 

MMS 

(»») 

(S5) 

hasai i 

2,035 

701 

701 

19S) 

(96) 

Panama  Camal  torn 

300 

(96) 

(57) 

PMOiTO  Rico 

38,476 

13 

13 

(87) 

(SB) 

viRsiN  Islands 

866 

(93) 

(59)    Total  nst  Oistrisvteo  by 
States  or  territories 


10,728 


1,400 


1,400 


(90) 


^     DOES   NOT    INCLUDE    RURAL  REHABILITATION   OASES    OF    TtC   RESETTLEMENT    AOMINI STNATIOHl    INCLUDES    PUBLIC   ROADS   DATA    FOR  SEOC   ENDINS   JULV    18. 
^     EmPLSVHENT    DURINO   KIX   ENDINS   JULY    IBf    DATA   FOR   KEK   ENDINS    JULY   25  NOT   AVAtLABLC. 


(CONTINUED   OH  NCXT    PASE) 
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Line 
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TABLE     4     (COHTINUCd) 
EVPLOYMENT   ON  WORK  PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  CCC  AND  tPA,    BY  STATES 
EXCLUDINO    AOUINISTRATIVE    ENPLOYCES 

lECK  Endind  July  25,   1936 


TOTAL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEWIOB 
OfTICE 
OF 
EOUCATIOH    RECLAMATION 


PUBLi:  H0RK8  APMINISTBATION 


i2L 


GRAND   lOTAL  53,461 

total  distributed  by  states 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

CXLIFORNIt 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

delaware 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

illimois 

Indiana 

IO«A 

Kansas 
kentucky 

Lou  I S I  ANA 

Uaine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Ml  CHI  SAN 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

nebraska 

NEVADA 

Nei  Hampshire 
NEW  Jersey 

NEW    MEXICO 

NEW  York  City 

NEW  YORK  State  (excl.  N.Y.C.) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  island 

South  Carolina  26 

South  Dakota  397 

tennessee  159 

TEXAS  360 

Utah  505 

Vermont  13 

VIoaiNiA  6S 

washington  5,248 

west  virginia  20 

Wisconsin  58 

Wyoming  I,0S4 

Total  Distributed  By 

territories  39.126 

Alaska  128 

Hawaii  4 
Panama  Canal  Zone 

Puerto  Rico  36,373 

Virgin  Islands  621 


Othep 


department 

Of 

Labor 


Department 

Of  The 
Navy 


Total 


HOUS I NG 

Division 


non-Federal 
Division 


Resettlement  Line 

Administration  h/    No. 


_12L 


idL 


J5L 


(6) 


AIL 


M- 


J2L 


(10) 


(II) 


2,734 


14,251 

2.730 

20 

20 

467 

25 

172 

172 

1,447 

140 

46 

46 

13 

13 

112 

100 

27 

II 

37 

37 

202 

605 

579 

10 

10 

II 

8 

18 

II 

155 

139 

24 

24 

8 

27 

19 

46 

30 

34 

34 

136 

5 

163 

31 

43 

32 

243 

' 

115 

80 

19 

7 

26 

18 

299 

2 

92 

89 

115 

115 

132 

1 

335 

335 

773 

199 

133 

IS 

154 

154 

26 

I 

199 

26 

5 

5 

27 
25 
16 

7 
10 


9,267 

9.183 

427 

1.186 


41.460 


202 


269 


334 
490 


1,044 


2.338 

786 
23 

15 

121 

41 

26 

3 

7 

16 
8 

e 

18 


131 
132 


115 
80 
12 

8 
28 


3 
131 


574 
77 


396 


10 
8 

42 

110 

4 
51 


39.122 
128  C/ 


38,373  0/ 
621   E/ 


265 
33 


10 


9,979 
9.979 

2,163 

53 

356 

164 

280 


171,259  5,803  165,456 


30 


57 

7 


25 


34 


132 


32 


21 


IS 
28 


19 


170.310 
3,107 
194 
1,937 
5,168 
1,332 

4,752 

243 

49 

2,237 

2,725 

346 
14,132 
4,832 
3,740 
2,166 

3,665 


5.540 
256 


43 


49 
406 


2,651 
194 

1,937 
9,166 

1,332 

4,709 
243 

1,631 
2,725 

346 
13,862 
4,832 
3,740 
2,166 

3.649 


68 

562 

582 

3,146 

3,146 

1,155 

5,587 

412 

5.175 

30 

4,523 

96 

4,427 

3,821 

146 

3,673 

3,998 

3,998 

3,463 

3,463 

536 

536 

2,166 

2,166 

273 

273 

612 

612 

282 

3,486 

527 

2,961 

744 

744 

1,581 

6,293 

340 

7,953 

93 

9,426 

26 

9,400 

3,943 

3,943 

972 

972 

9,877 

1,089 

8,788 

2.226 

2,226 

2.240 

2,240 

714 

10,370 

30 

10,340 

44 

1,795 

1,795 

1,189 

3,495 

157 

3,336 

590 

590 

4,943 

1,136 

3,807 

1  1,547 

11,547 

778 

778 

516 

516 

1,288 

2,797 

2,797 

492 

3,514 

3,514 

27 

1,328 

1,328 

3,554 

599 

2,995 

522 

522 

949 

263 

686 

174 

174 

426 

426 

90 

90 

299 

173 

86 

63,552 

63,552 

■4,569 

74 

3,093 

392 

215 

456 
376 

3.288 
2,685 

162 
1.071 
1,697 

123 
40 

1,609 

548 

1,200 

5,138 


1,041 
1.648 
1,546 
1,367 
2,197 

375 

293 
381 
563 


1,584 
987 
982 

3,241 

1,353 
1,281 
3,138 
654 
2.068 

963 

3.676 

563 

189 


2,447 

428 

632 

2,539 

2B5 


(59)  Total  not  Distributed  By 
States  en  Territories 


84 


(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(M) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 


(53) 
(54) 
(5S) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


(99) 


A/  Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases. 

C/  Alaska  Road  Commission. 

0/  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  administration. 

E/  Temporary  Government  of  virgin  Islands. 


(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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TABLE    4     (Concluded) 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  lORK  PROJECTS  OF  AOENCIES  OTHER  THAN  CCC  AND  WPA,  BY  STATES 
EXCLUOINQ  ADUINIetRATIVE  EUPLOYCCS 

KCK  Enoino  July  25,  1936 


DCPARTKCNT    OF   THE    TREAIURY 


lAR    OCPARTHENT 


LIME 
No. 


RURAL 

Elcctrification   Total     internal 
Administration  Revenue 


VETERANS' 

Other       AoMiNiaTRAiioN 


QUARTER- 
TOTAL            Corps  of  master 
Enqineers  Corps 


Line 
No. 


_LiL 


IlL 


(5) 


iiL 


AIL 


iii 


J2L 


(10) 


( 1) 

ORANO    TOTAL 

(  2) 

Total  Distributed  by  States 

(  3) 

Alabama 

(4) 

ARI2CNA 

(5) 

Arkansas 

(  6) 

California 

(  7) 

COLORADO 

(  B) 

Connecticut 

(9) 

DELAWARE 

(10) 

district  of  Columbia 

(11) 

Florida 

(12) 

Qeorqia 

(13) 

Idaho 

(14) 

ILLINOK 

(15) 

Indiana 

(16) 

I0«A 

(17) 

Kansas 

(18) 

Kentucky 

(19 

LOUISIANA 

(20 

UA  I NE 

(21) 

Maryland 

(22) 

Uassachusettb 

(23) 

MICHIGAN 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

(25) 

MISSISSIPPI 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

(27) 

Montana 

(28) 

NEBRA6KA 

(29) 

NEVADA 

(30) 

Nt«    HAklPSHIPC 

(31) 

NEW    JERSEY 

(32) 

NE»    MEXICO 

(33) 

NEW   YORK   CITY 

(34) 

HEW  YORK  State  (Excl.  n.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLUA 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(37) 

Ohio 

(36) 

OKLAHOMA 

(39) 

OREQON 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

441) 

Rhooc   Island 

(42) 

South  Carolika 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

(44) 

Tennessee 

(45) 

Texas 

(46) 

UTAH 

(47) 

VERMONT 

(48) 

VIRGINIA 

(49) 

lASHINQTON 

(50) 

lEST    VIRGINIA 

(51) 

fl SCONS  IN 

(H) 

lYOUINQ 

(53) 

OIAL    distributed    by    TERRITORIES 

(54) 

Alaska 

(55) 

Hawa  I  1 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

(57) 

PUERTO  Rico 

(58) 

Virgin   Islands 

(59) 


41 
256 


42 


35 


13 


213 
9 

843 

286 

12 

312 

26 

7 
382 

7 


142 


662 

100 

3 

288 

26 

7 
371 

7 


13 


71 
9 

181 

186 

9 

24 


11 


58 


34 


23 

23 

68 

59 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

73 

7 

66 

87 

55 

32 

2 

2 

96 

83 

13 

45 


287 


total  not  Dktributcd  by 
STATE!  OR  Territories 


1.204 


904 
300 


9,154 


504 

6,459 

3,297 

3,162 

972 

42,859 

36,618 

6,241 

504 

6,454 

3.297 

,?.157 

972 

32j501 

27,464 

5.037 

12 

11 

1 

56 

943 
13 

71 

872 
13 

10 

10 

92- 

492 

281 

211 

473 

265 

20fe 

16,044 

15,966 

78 

22 

13 

9 

100 

16 

84 

6 

4 

2 

09 

29 

40 

109 

31 

78 

1,206 

1,206 

10 

189 

40 

149 

1,294 

1,294 

a 

59 

19 

40 

1 

420 

396 

24 

61 

441 

280 

161 

46Z 

388 

74 

27 

35 
13 

28 
6 

7 
7 

15 

15 

125 

84 

29 

S 

11 

23 

20 

3 

121 

1 

1 

51 

49 

2 

2 

1,399 

2 
1,382 

17 

885 

111 

774 

113 

53 

60 

275 

77 

198 

1,067 

1,058 

9 

975 

165 

810 

78 

51 

27 

92 

81 

11 

138 

17 
292 

292 

17 

209 

208 

1 

143 

143 

852 

852 

2,325 

2,325 

242 

242 

1,383 

1,216 

167 

82 

82 

13 

13 

150 

8 

142 

1,141 

902 

239 

12 

12 

88 


538 

538 

7 

7 

85 

85 

4 

4 

1,447 

1,447 

43 

43 

1,204 


904 
300 


227 


227 


15  F/ 


212   0/ 


9,154 


(59) 


F/      ALLEY    OWELLUO    AUTHORITY. 
0/      LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS. 


•ORKS    PROQRESS    ADMINISTRATION 
PROQRESS   REPORT,   AUQUBT  15,    1936 
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T  A  •  L  e    S 

ALLOCATICNS  UNDER  THE  CM  ACTS  OF  1953  AND  19M,  BY  ASENCIES  A/ 

Tmomm  JULT  31,  19M 


T4TM.  At,L«C*TIO<M  AlLOMTIOM   UtOCH  ALLOCATIONS   UNOCI 

Line                      Aanov  COA  Act*  or  E*A  Act  cr  EM  act  or  Line 

BO, 1935  «wi  i93t las !22s aau. 

111 UJ tU tU 

(  1)  TOTAL  AmiiomiATiea                                                          «e,so5,ooo,ooo                            «4,no,ooo.ooo                            ti .425,000,000  (  1) 

(  Z)  total  AyAiLA«.c  FOR  l>iie5i0Ei<TiAL  Allocation  6,loe,K3.lie  4.«a3,S23,ll«  |/                              1,425,000.000  (2) 

(  3)  UNALLOCATO  OT  IMC  PUCSIOENT  997,aes,«1S  11.480.377  9M.3SS.Z3e                                 (  3) 

(  4)                     TOTAL  AUOUTIONS                                                                       t5,110,957,9>1                                         •4,«72,342,7M  |438,614,7CZ  (  4) 

(   S)  OCPARWENT  OF  AaRtCULTUKC  3^5.109.463  571.9«.210  13.117.273                                 (  5) 

(  6)         Aam CWLTVMAL  CconONIC*  533,440  533,440  (  6) 

(  7}         AanieuLTUNAL  EMSIacailM  7,151  7,151  (  7) 

(  •)         AniNAL  INOMTRY  1,494,000  1,119.050  375,000  (  •) 

(  9)         BIOLOOICAL  SWVCY  1.517,320  917,320  COO.OOO  (  9) 

(10)  DAIRY  IMOUOTRT  3.000  3.000  (10) 

(11)  Entonolooy  M«o  Rlamt  guARAMTIHE  17,058,431  13,770,098  3.288.333  (11) 

(12)  Cxtinsion  Scrvioc  4.066  4.0M  (12) 

(13)  FoRCtT  Scrvioc  31,345,125  26,272,125  5,073,000  (13) 

(14)  Hoac  EcONONie*  687,500  687,500  (14) 

(15)  PUMT  Industry  40,493  40,493  (15) 

(16)  Pvslic  Roads  499,621,865  499,621,869  (16) 

(17)  SccrctantU  OFTiee  470,000  470,000  (17) 

(18)  Soil  Consovation  Scrvicc  24,027,198  21,672,198  2,355,000  (18) 

(19)  RATHa  BuacAU  19,224  19,224  (19) 

(20)  UNO  Erosion  Control  2,000,000  2,000,000  (20) 

(21)  aoiCRAL  aonIRIStrativc  CXPOtse*  6,280,620  6,079,620  205,000  (21) 

(22)  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  AUOTHEMTS  17,128  17,128  (22) 

(23)  AUEY  DKLLINO  AUTHORITY  190,1M  190,1M  (23) 

(24)  U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  CCHMISSION  120,000  120,000  (24) 

(25)  OERARTMWT  OF  COMMERCE  10.061.944  8.847.944  1.214.000  (29) 

(26)  Air  CowdicC  200,000  200,000  (26) 

(27)  CMSUS  9,355,948  8,231,948  1,124,000  (27) 

(28)  FISMCRIC*  155,996  155,996  (28) 

(29)  Industrial  Ecchonics  100,000  100,000  (29) 

(30)  LISHTHOUSC*  20,000  20,000  (30) 

(31)  Stahsard*  75,000  75,000  (31) 

(32)  SOICRAL  AONIHISTSAriVC  CWOtSIS  155,000  65.000  90.000  (32) 

(S3)  COORDINATOR  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  COOPCMTION  182.690  182,890  (33) 

(34)  EMEROENCY  CONSERVATION  KIRK  609,520,251  <09,520,2M  (34) 

(35)  FAW  CREDIT  AOMINISTMTICM  25,000,000  25,000,000  (39) 

(36)  FEDEMl  EHEROENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTMTION  939,005,625  935,005,629  (36) 

(37)  U.  S.  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  26,210,000  17,210,000  9,000,000  (37) 

(38)  OCNEML  ACCOUNTINt  OFFICE  9,000,000  9,000,000  (38) 

(39)  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  120.443.587  119.931.429  4.912.162  (39) 

(40)  Alaska  Road  Cshniuiom  «71,9ee  671,900  (40) 
(411         BiTWilnov*  COAL  COHNISSIOH  70,983  70,9n  (41) 

(42)  Officc  or  Ebucation  1,860,328  1,860,328  (42) 

(43)  acoLoeicAL  Survey  104,913  104,913  (43) 

(44)  Oftice  or   IMOIAN  AFFAIRS  1,894,290  1,894,250  (44) 

(45)  NATIONAL  Park  Service  11,739,587  8,2S,425  3,487,162  (48) 

(46)  RftRTO  Rico  Reconstruction  Aoministration  39,868,395  34,868,399  1,000,000  (46) 

(47)  ttCLAMATION  66,910,989  66,910,98*  (47) 

(48)  St.  Elizasctms  hospital  9,493  9,4n  (48) 

(40)           TOiPORARV   OOVOWNCNT   Or   VIRSIN    ISLAHRS  434,600  434,600  (49) 

(90)         OncaAL  AMUNISIRATIVC  CXPEMSCS  879,389  854,389  29,000  (90) 


A/  lASD  ON   NARMMTS    ISSWD  ST   TMC   TRtAaMIV. 

i/  The  S4,683,ez3,li6  available  FOR  allocation  up  ts  July  31,  1936  iNemses  tmc  t4,000,000,000  directlv  uPPnoniiATCD  sv  the  ERA  Act  of  1935, 

THE    t50Q,000,000   AUTHORIZES    TO    SC    TRANSFCRRCD    FROU   UNCXPCNSCO   BALANCES    OF   R.F.C.     FUNDS,    AND   $183,823,116  OF    THE    $380,000,000    AUTHORIZED 
TO  BE   TRANSFERRED   FROM   BALANCES    OF    PRCVIOUS    APPROPRIATIONS.      ALTHOUOH   UHOBLISATED   BALANCES    FROM   PREVIOUS   APPROPRI  IT  IONS    ARE   BEINS    TRANS- 
FERRED   FOR    THE    PURPOSE    OF    THIS    ACT,    THE    AMOUNT    AVAILABLE    BILL   SE    LESS    THAN    THE   $380,000,000   AUTHORIZED    TO   BE   TRANSFERRED,    LARSELV 
BECAUSE    IT   BAS    NECESSARY   TO   USE   PART    OF   THESE   FUNDS,    CRICINALLT    INTENDED  FOR   TRANSFER    FOR   ORANTS   TO  STATES,    FOR   RELIEF    PURPOSES    PRIOR 
TO   THE   PAESASC  OF   THE   ERA   ACT    OF    1935. 

(CSNCUIDCO  ON  NCXT   PASC) 
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TABLE     5  (Concuwcd) 

ALLOCATIONS  UNOER  TME  EM  ACTS  OF  1939  AND  1936,   XY  AOENCIES  A/ 

Tmmuwi  July  31,  1936 


TOT*L    AlLOC*TIO«( 

AU.OCATI0MI   UHoa 

Allocatim*  (jhooi 

LiNC 

A«DICV 

E«A  Act*  or 

EKA  Act  or 

EM  Act  or 

LINC 

Nu. 

1935  AMD  1936 

1935 

1936 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(7) 

U) 

(    1)      OEPAHTHENT  OF   JUSTICE 


(  2 

(  9 

(  4 

{  5 

(  6 

(  7 

(   8 

(  9 

(»0 

(11 
(12 
(13 

(I-* 

(15 
(16 
(17 

(18 

(ie 

(20 

(21 
(« 

(23 
(»4 
(25 
(26 
(27 

(28 

(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 

(33 

(34 
(35 
(3« 


DEFARTNENT  OF  LAeOR 

U.   S.   ElVLOYMMT  SCRVICC 

iNMiaRATioN  AND  natumalization  Soviet 

L«BO«    STATIST! Ca 

SCCRITAJtY't  OrricE 

OcMcnL  Aouiki*TmTi«[  expoiAia 

LIBRARY    OF  COIflRESS 
NATIONAL   EMCRQENCV    COIMCIL 
NATICNAL   RESOURCES   COUMITIEE 

departmoit  of  the  navy 
yanm  ««o  Dock* 

aCMCRAL    AOalHItniATIVC    CXPOKO 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REOROANI ZATION  ADMINISTRATION 

PUBLIC  lORXS  ADMINISTRATION 
HOUIIN*   OlvlCtOH 
NOM-FCOIIUL  OIVISIO* 

RCSETTUMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

ReV0LVIN8  FUND  FOR  PURCHASE  Of 
MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

RURAL  aECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   TREASURY 

U.    S.    COAOT    OUARO 
IMTEIWAL    RCVCMUE 
PMCUNOICMT  Oivkioh 
PU«LIC   HCALTN   SOVICC 

ScoiETAiiY't  orricc 

QOtOtAL   AOMIMiaTRATIve   EXPOHCl 

VETERANS*    ADMINISTRATION 

lAR  DEPARTMENT 

COMP*   or   EHSINEdtt 

QuARTOiMAtTCit  Coop* 

OOICRAL   AOalkKTIUTIVE   CXPOKO 

•ORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
iPA   WOHK    PB0JECT8 

national  youth  aom ini8trat ion 
General  administrative  expenses 


857,909 

15.455.314 

11,803,401 

175,732 

412,900 

495,462 

2,506,179 

423,000 

1,946,999 

1,282,764 

24.100.176 

23,90e,4l6 

206,760 

97,941 

490.348.338 

105,5*1,050 
353,807,288 

135,907,910 


3,000,000 

17,736,260 

47.851.406 

4,890,950 

4,782,176 

543,984 

3,031,750 

942,947 

33,700,001 

1,238,390 

149.801  .600 

134,7e*,381 

14,797,769 

219,49* 


1.S39.040.710 

1,701,808,203 

55,832,507 

81,400,000 


857,309 

12.492.614 

11,803,401 
175,792 

499,462 
18,179 

291,900 

1,946,959 

1,2«Z,764 

17.394.176 

17,316,416 

37,760 

97,941 

49B.348.336 

105,541,090 
353,807,288 

225,40(7,510 


3,000,000 

17,736,260 

W-249.320 

4,890,990 

3,626,588 

9*3,964 

2,721,790 

806,447 

26,700,001 

1,238,390 

145.601.600 

130,964,381 

14,797,765 

219,494 


1.461.460.471 

1,347,729,203 

42,331,268 

71,400,000 


*  2.|><g.W 

412,900 
2,990,000 
171,500 


6.755.000 

6,586,000 

169,000 


10,500,000 


6.602.066 

1,155,988 

310,000 
136,500 

7,000,000 


(  1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(  «) 
(  7) 

(  6) 

(  9) 

(HO) 

(11) 

(«) 
(13) 

(14) 

(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 


(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(M) 


4*.20p,009 

(2» 

4,200,000 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

377.580.239 

(33) 

354,079,000 

(34) 

13,501,239 

(35) 

10,000,000 

(36) 

A/  Baseo  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 


tORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROORESS  REPORT.  August  15,  1936 
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TABLE     7 
ALLOCATIONS   TO  WPA   UNDER   ERA   ACT    OF    1936,    BY   ACT    LIMITATIONS   AND    BY    STATES      A/ 
Tmrouqh  July  31,    P936 


LINE 
NO. 


Highways, 
Roads,  AND 
ToT*L        Streets 


Public 

BUILDINOg 


Parks 
and  other 
recreational      public 

fACILlTICB      Ut ILfTlES 


National 
Flood  Control    Asoistwcc  ron  Miscellaneous      Youth 

AND    OTHER  COUCATtONAL,  WoyCN't  lORK  AOUIMSTRA- 

Consepvatioh        Etc. .Persons       Projects      projects  ticn 


I  TENS 

RiFAL  NOT   Included 

Rehabilita-     In  SPEciFfc       Line 

TION  LlilTATIONS  NO, 


-121. 


Jli 


JdL 


(6) 


(7) 


JSL 


J2L 


JioL 


JlLL 


(12) 


(13) 


(  1) 

GRAND   TOTAL 

(   2) 

Total  NoN-TrDERAL  Project 

(   3) 

Alabaua 

(   4) 

ARtZONA 

(   5) 

Arkansas 

(   6) 

California 

I   7) 

COLOBAOO 

I   8) 

CONNtCTICUT 

I  9) 

OtLAVARE 

(10) 

District  of  Coliaibia 

(M) 

Florica 

{r2) 

Georgia 

(13) 

Idaho 

114) 

Illinois 

(15) 

INDIANA 

(16) 

lO.A 

(17) 

Kansas 

(18) 

kentjckv 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

(20) 

Maine 

(21) 

MARVLAND 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

(23) 

Michigan 

(24) 

f.'INNESOTA 

(25) 

Mississippi 

(26« 

Missouri 

(27) 

MONTANA 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

(29) 

Nevada 

(30) 

NEW  Hampshire 

(31) 

NEW  Jersey 

(32) 

ME.    MEXICO 

(33) 

Ne.  York  City 

(34) 

NE»    YORK    (exCL.    N.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(3«) 

NORTH  Dakota 

(37) 

Ohio 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

(39) 

Oregon 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

(41) 

Rhode   Island 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

(44) 

Tennessee 

(45) 

Texas 

(«) 

UTAH 

(47) 

Vermont 

♦377, 580, 2»  J3,089,  179     1974,843 

347. 165.264  3.069.179       974.843 

4,194,120  66,025 
1,323,361 

2,634,009  37,756 

18,736,661  1,000         33,613 

4,436,851  65,907           8,561 


(48)  VIRGIKIA 

(49)  iASHINGTON 

(50)  (lEST    VRGINIA 

(51)  WISCONSIN 

(52)  tvOUING 

(53)  NOT    DISTRieuTCO    BY  STATES 

(54)  total  federal  projects 

(55)  General  Administrative  Expenses 


Jl, 504,492   Jl, 185,239 
1.504.492 


3,994 

5,751 

102,706 


1.185.239 
39,220 


77,897 
6,370 


$1,574,639 
1.574.639 


114,456,975     11,254,103       |I70,75I        113,501,239 
44.000        1.254.103  170.751  10.501.239 


J3, 000,000     1336,866,779       (    I) 


3,428,699 

77,764 

59,737 

51,149 

329,206 

20,332 

10,300 

10,574 

1,019,5  0 

2,857,700 

11,200 

4,287,718 

8,471 

1,000 

2,552 

693,365 

1,703 

1,205 

2,207 

3,000 

24,430,308 

1,000 

30,601 

24,928 

1,529 

9,620,360 

4,440 

4,220 

2,303 

2,266,925 

2,120 

645 

3,358,778 

1,000 

11,933 

7,035 

2,370 

22,440 

4,137,221 

67,552 

152,537 

62,642 

36,490 

3,967,007 

15,C»7 

951,235 

12,110 

1  1,000 

2,693,996 

43,605 

202,  141 

15,045,544 

96,609 

53,188 

46,300 

12,264,066 

226 

1,750 

8,066 

7,642,290 

14,383 

16,199 

4,513 

1,820 

4,637,876 

34,991 

22,545 

715 

E,264,89l 

39,071 

11,855 

1,56:,, 769 

147,000 

22,844 

1,000 

2,413,785 

12,090 

10,526 

13,294 

327, 120 

1,704 

10,000 

975, 823 

35,510 

1,188 

14,162,300 

406,666 

175,729 

1,697 

15,166 

1,353,502 

36,534 

35,148 

10,835 

23,110 

34,P7>),230 

239,730 

1,000 

17,213,403 

276,408 

78,542 

141,825 

60,KI 

6,487 

2,910,761 

761 

2,666,908 

65,692 

17,535 

23,795 

34,033 

1,000,000 

27,436,276 

726,648 

1,000 

58,360 

10,113 

393,796 

5,286,727 

41,602 

12,506 

9,494 

2,359,375 

1,000 

36,220,003 

696,074 

110,036 

216,419 

322,387 

28,382 

1,617,539 

52,256 

22,  luO 

2,429 

34,629 

2,722,490 

49,536 

24,060 

12,769 

1,670,193 

78,048 

1,292 

16,152 

26,951 

3,697,906 

7,184 

29,101 

8,525,130 

4,377 

1,653,367 

110,350 

2P,544 

40,  1  12 

3,9B5' 

342,222 

2,352 

756 

2,679,410 

2,588 

12,655 

13,737 

1,930 

4,298,395 

12,819 

14,01 1 

3,945 

10,129 

5,343,853 

126,323 

10,904 

16,351 

7,275 

7,943,714 

37,298 

19,593 

91,100 

9,450 

621,564 

1,000 

11,564 

10,500,000 

20.414,975 

10,000,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


3,992 

2,700 

80,000 

30,924 
10,000 


2,820 

20,000 

76,292 
19,035 
8,125 


9,770 
20,000 


1,000 
35,138 


32,891 

7.431 

10,772 

4,504 

100,000 

1,000 

50,465 

5,050 

26,916 


3,764 


5,728 

50,000 

401,000 

1,109 

50,000 

15,953 

1,000 

40,000 

1,000 

20,000 

37,246 

1,000 

2,253 

21,000 

741 

1,000 

40,000 

42,116 

1,239 


36,148 


10,500,000 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 


326. 866.779  6/ 

2) 

4,086,675 

3) 

1,315,375 

4) 

2,589,500 

5) 

16,462,154 

6) 

4,220,875 

7) 

3,209,125 

8) 

276,000 

9) 

1,019,500 

10) 

2,845,500 

11) 

4,272,875 

12) 

665,250 

13) 

24,372,250 

14) 

9,532,125 

15) 

2,265, 125 

16) 

3,305,875 

17) 

3,818,000 

IB) 

3,952,0X1 

19) 

928,125 

20) 

2,448,250 

21) 

14,807,125 

22) 

12,258,750 

23) 

7,505,375 

24) 

4,578,625 

25) 

8,163,500 

26) 

1,393,875 

27) 

2,377,675 

28) 

285,500 

29) 

939,125 

30) 

13,553,750 

31) 

1,227,875 

32) 

34,697,500 

33) 

16,541,125 

34) 

2,910,000 

35) 

l,«0,  125 

36) 

25,846,250 

37) 

5,323,125 

36) 

2,308,375 

39) 

36,828,750 

40) 

1,505,125 

41) 

2,595,125 

42) 

1,527,750 

43) 

3,823,375 

44) 

6,518,500 

45) 

1,447,625 

46) 

336,875 

47) 

2,608,500 

46) 

4,215,375 

49) 

5, 183,000 

50) 

7,750,125 

51) 

609,000 

52) 

10,000,000 


^    Eased  upon  warrants   issued  py  the  Treasury. 

5/    Allocated  for  projects  approved  prior  to  June  22,    1936. 


53) 
54) 
55) 
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TABLE  a 

status  of  funds  unocr  the  era  acts  of  1935  and  1936,  bv  aqencies 
Through  July  31,  1936 


AOENCV 

ERA   ACTSr  of 

1935  ANO    1936 

Cons  1  NED 

ERA  ACT  or    1936 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 

Percent 

Percent 

LINC 

( (ARRANTS 

of 

or 

((arrants 

LiNC 

NO. 

Approved) 

Amount 

Allocations 

Amount 

Allocations 

Approved) 

Oblioatioms 

EXPENOITURES 

No. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(     1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

JS, (05, 125,740 

$4,527,230,084 

88,7 

13,700,581,080 

72.5 

»43 1,949, 776 

1216,912,627 

{117,229,912 

(    1) 

(   2) 
(   3) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICILTURE 
Aoricultural  EcoNOMiee 

585.109.483 
533,440 

477.214.893 
77,713 

81.6 
14.6 

206.656.090 
866 

35.3 
0.2 

13.117,273 
533,440 

369.766 
77,713 

2L 

,982 
666 

(   2) 
(    3) 

(    t) 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING 

7,151 

7,150 

99.9 

7,049 

98.6 

(   4) 

(    5) 

ANIUAL    IN0U8TRV 

1,494,050 

1,017,334 

68.1 

879,676 

58.9 

375,000 

(  5) 

(    6) 

Biological  Survey 

1,300,730 

423,783 

32.6 

383,517 

29.5 

600,000 

(   6) 

(    7) 

Dairy    inoustry 

3,000 

2,990 

99.7 

2,990 

99.7 

(   7) 

(  e) 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

17,058,431 

13,385,777 

78.5 

12,276,918 

72.0 

3,286,333 

255,030 

52 

989 

(   8) 

(   9) 

Extension  Service 

4,066 

4,056 

99.8 

4,014 

98.7 

(   9) 

(10) 

Forest  service 

30,772,625 

25,204,063 

81.9 

16,540,051 

53.7 

5,073,000 

(10) 

(u) 

HOME  economics 

687,500 

2,127 

0.3 

2,127 

0.3 

687,500 

2,127 

2 

127 

(11) 

(12) 

Plant   Industry 

40,493 

39,768 

98.2 

39,331 

97.1 

(12) 

(13) 

Public  Poaos  A/ 

499,621,865 

409,792,220 

82.0 

151,679,710 

30.4 

(13) 

(14) 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

21,527, 198 

17,206,672 

79.9 

15,927,760 

74.0 

2,355,000 

34,696 

(14) 

(IE) 

weather  bureau 

19,224 

13,636 

70.9 

12,961 

67.5 

(15) 

(16) 

WIND  Erosion  Control 

2,000,000 

1,950,000 

97.5 

1,950,000 

97.5 

(16) 

(17) 

general  administrative  expenses 

10,039,710 

8,087,604 

80.6 

6,949,099 

69.2 

205,000 

(17) 

(18) 

advisory  couuiitee  on  allotments 

17,128 

17,126 

99.9 

17,126 

99.9 

(18) 

(19) 

ALLEY   DWELLILG   AUTHORITY 

190, 194 

54,136 

28.5 

14,664 

7,7 

(19) 

(20) 

U.    S.    CIVIL   SERVICE  COMdSSlON 

120,000 

1 19,727 

99.8 

110,784 

92.3 

(20) 

(21) 

OEPAflTI.:ENT   OF  COMMERCE 
CENSUS 

10.061.944 

8.155.202 
7,654,309 

SI.O 
81.8 

7.440.1 14 

73.9 
74.8 

1.214.000 
1,124,000 

39.968 
19,578 

17, 
11 

724 
128 

(21) 

(22) 

9,355,948 

6,995, 102 

(22) 

(23) 

Fisheries 

155,996 

119,876 

76.8 

1 11,497 

71.5 

(23) 

(24) 

Industrial  Economics 

100,000 

53,964 

54.0 

47,068 

47.1 

(24) 

(25) 

Lighthouses 

20,000 

19,034 

95.2 

18,654 

93.3 

(25) 

(26) 

STANDARDS 

75,000 

38,216 

51.0 

27,386 

36.5 

(26) 

(27) 

General  administrative  expenses  y 

355,000 

269,783 

76.0 

240,407 

67.7 

90,000 

20,390 

6 

596 

(27) 

(28) 

COORDINATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 

182,650 

48,749 

26.7 

43,296 

23.7 

»28) 

(29) 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  »ORK 

605,520,251 

604,590,306 

99.8 

566,728,766 

93.9 

(29) 

(30) 

EMPLOYEES'   COtPENSATlCN  COKKISSICN 

26,210,000 

2,252,875 

8.6 

2,171,018 

8.3 

9,000,000 

(30) 

(30 

FAfil.'   CREDIT   ADMINISTRATION 

25,000,000 

12,485,284 

50.0 

12,485,284 

49.9 

(31) 

(32) 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF   AOMIN.   C/ 

935,005,625 

932,257,605 

99.7 

930,657,606 

99.5 

(32) 

(33) 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

5,000,000 

3,291,274 

65.0 

3,258,695 

65.2 

(33) 

(34) 

OEPARIbENT   OF    INTERIOR 

119.332.590 

58.695. 161 

49.4 

28.996.410 

24.3 

3.364.415 

(34) 

(35) 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

671,500 

646,800 

96.3 

615,492 

91.7 

(35) 

(36) 

eiTUMiNous  Coal  Commission 

70,583 

55,993 

79.3 

51,325 

72.7 

(36) 

(37) 

Office  of  Eoucati on 

1,860,328 

768,311 

41.3 

619,365 

33.3 

(37) 

(38) 

Geological  Survey 

104,913 

36,200 

34.5 

21,091 

20.1 

(38) 

(39) 

Office  of   Indian  Affairs 

1,879,250 

1,269,083 

67.5 

927,196 

49.3 

(39) 

(40) 

National  Park   Service 

10,591,840 

50,255 

0.5 

34,259 

0.3 

2,339,415 

(40) 

(41) 

PuERTt  Rico  Reconstruction  Aomin. 

35,893,395 

11,159,511 

31.1 

7,658,655 

21.3 

1,025,000 

(41) 

(42) 

reclai/ation 

65,520,000 

43,046,498 

65.7 

17,442,825 

26.6 

(42) 

(43) 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

9,453 

9,396 

99.4 

9,396 

99.4 

(43) 

(44) 

tei'porarv  gov't,  of  virgin   islands 

434,600 

235,960 

54,3 

166,475 

38.8 

(44) 

(45) 

GENERAL    administrative    EXPENSES 

2,296,728 

1,617,154 

70.4 

1,450,331 

63.1 

(4S) 

(CONCLUDCD  ON  NCXT  PAGC ) 
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TABLE     8     (CONCLUOCd) 

STATUS  OF  FUNDS   UNDER   THE   ERA  ACTS   OF    1935  AND    1936,    BY  AGENCIES 
Through  July  3I,    1936 


ERA  Acre  OF    1935  Arc    1936  CoysiNEO 


ERA  ACT  OF    1936 


OgLtSATI  ONB 


EXPENOI TUBES 


AlLOCAT  IOM 

(Warrants 

APPROVEp) 


PERCENT 

OF 

AllOCAT I ONS 


PER  CENT 

OF 

AlLOCATI ONe 


ALLOCAT  (0N6 
(VARRANTe 

Approved) 


OeLIOATt  ONS 


EXPEWPI  TURE8 


(0 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(e) 


(9) 


(     I)      OEPARIUENT    OF    JUSTICE 


(is: 

(16 
(17 

(16, 

(19 

(2o: 

(21 
(22 

(a 

(24: 

(25 
(26 

(27 

(28 
(29, 
(30 
(31 

(32 
(33 

(34 
(35: 


DEPARTUENT   OF   LABOR 

U,    S.    Employment    Service 

IMMIORATION    AND    NATURALIZATION 
LAPOR    STATISTICS     * 
SECRETARY'S    OFFICE 
GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  EyERGENCV  CIUNCIL 

NATIONAL  RESCURCES  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTUENT    OF    THE    NAVY 

yards  and  docks 

General  acu  ini strati v^  Expenses 

PRISON    INJUSTHIES   REOOOANUATION   AOMIN. 

PIBLIC    60RKS   AOlflNISTRATlON 

housing  division 
non-tcderal  division 

reseitl;m£nt  administration 

revolving  fund  for  purchase  of 
materials  and  supplies 

rural  clectrificatlin  administration 

department  of  the  treasury 

u.   S.   COAST  Guard 

Internal  Revenue 

procurement   division 

Public  health  Service 

General  aouinistrative  expenses 

veterans'  administration 

IAR  DEPARTi'ENT 

CORPS    OF    EnCI  >(CCR8 

OUARTERMASTER    CORPS 

GENERAL    AOUINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

fORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 
fPA    aORK    PROJECTS    E/ 

national  youth  administration 
General  administrative  expenses 


S        857,309 

15.445.314 
14,353,431 
175,752 
412,500 
286,350 
217,311 

423,000 

1,946,959 

1,282,764 

24.109.176 

23,693,561 

415,615 

97,941 

459.347.338 
105,541,000 
353,606,266 

233,407,510 

3,000,000 
16,175,160 

47,851.406 

4,850,950 

5,725,123 

543,584 

3,031,750 

33,700,001 

1,238,350 


<         758,401 

88.5 

12.007.223 

77.7 

11,647,577 

81.1 

144,248 

62.1 

57,375 

20.0 

156,023 

72.7 

266,028 

63.4 

1,675,037 

86.0 

916,514 

71.6 

16.807.332 

69.7 

I6,5«2,289 

70.0 

225,593 

54.3 

81,730 

83.4 

376.126.931 

61.9 

35,020,207 

33.2 

341, 106,724 

96.4 

193,870^ 185 

83.1 

2,261,909  0/ 

75.4 

10,218,195 

63.2 

37.872.324 
4,025,427 

79.1 
83.0 

4,575,767 

79.9 

270,357 

49.7 

2,592,048 

85.5 

26,409,225 

78.4 

1,095,263 


t        740,936 

11.965.749 

11,616,854 

133,769 

57,336 
157,790 

215,419 

1,571,516 

811,625 

16. 190.908 

15,966,128 

224,780 

75,328 

155.613. 7Ce 
21,387,23 
134,226,443 

145,935,763 

2,261,909 
1,800,751 

33.295.474 

1,737,786 

4,338,394 

251,443 

2,503,954 

24,463,397 

1,017,627 


86.4 

77.5 
80.9 
76.1 

20.0 
72.6 

50.9 

80.7 

63.3 

67.2 
67.4 
54.1 

76.9 

33  J 
20,3 
37.9 

62.5 


69.6 
35.8 
75.8 
46.3 
62.6 
72.6 

62,2 


(    1) 


I     2.962.500 
2,550,000 


171,500 


6.755.000 

6,566,000 
169,000 


8,000,000 


6.602.088 

1,292,066 

310,000 
7,000,000 


I      372.116 
372,118 


24,327 


10.355 
10,358 


1,431,792 


1     371.670 

(    2) 

371,670 

(   3) 

(   4) 

(    5) 

(   6) 

(   7) 

3,059 

(   8) 

(   9) 

(10) 

736 
736 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 

444,633 


(14) 

(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 


(19) 

(20) 

341.293 

164,366 

(21) 

(22) 

254,121 

126,229 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

67,129 

38,139 

(26) 

(27) 


146,726,600 

142.526,324 

97.1 

99,829,628 

68.0 

1.200,000 

(28) 

131,009,381 

127,215,089 

97.1 

87,025,675 

66.4 

1,200,000 

(29) 

14,591,364 

14,300,621 

98.0 

1  1,808,651 

80.9 

(30) 

1,125,835 

1,010,614 

89,8 

995,302 

88.4 

(31) 

1.841.467,046 

1.633.621.210 

68.7 

1.468.672.692 

79.8 

377.563.000 

214.323.051 

116.171.540 

(32) 

1,746,567,046 

1,556,363,301 

69.0 

1,398,062,544 

80.0 

354,063,000 

206,551,560 

lll,928,3« 

(33) 

13,500,000 

147,683 

1.1 

66,034 

0.6 

13,500,000 

147,683 

86,034 

(34) 

81,400,000 

75,110,226 

92.3 

70,524, 1 14 

65.4 

10,000,000 

5,623,606 

4,  157,  157 

(35) 

Sounce:     U.  s.   Treasury  OEPAflTUENT  report  on  btatub  or  funos  provided   in  tmc  EwEfiatNCY  Rei-icf  Appromiatioh  Acts  or   1935  and  r936.   as  or  July  3i,    1936. 
A/       Includes  statutory  allocation  or  |ioo,OO0,!X»  ppovioeo   i*i  aoriculturc  appropriation  act  or   1936. 

B/         INCLUDES    9200,000   rOR    THC    BUREAU   OT    A|R    COWUERCE. 

C/      Includes  administrative  expenses  only  in  States  and  territories  vhere  RCLier  was  aohinistcred  directly  by  tcoeral  Agencies. 

2/      Figure   is  not    included   in  grand  total. 

E/       Includes  $42,331,266  allocated  to  the  national  Youth  Aduinistration  under  the  ERA  Act  or   (935. 

fOflKS    PROOftCSS   ADMINISTRATION 
PflOORESS   REPORT,    AuouST    15,    (936 
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TABLE     « 
STATUS  or  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  ERA  ACTS   OF    1935  AND    1936,   BY  STATES 
All  Agencies  combined  «no  *pa  Only 
Thruuqm  July  31,  1936 


All  AOENCite 


lORKS  PROORESS  AOUINISTRATION 


Line 
No. 


STATE 


allocations 
(harrants  Approvep) 


Obligationb 


EXPEN0ITUWE8 


allocations 
(tARBANTS  Approved) 


OBLiaATIOHB 


ExPEWDITUREg 


111. 


(  I)  Total  Available  for  allocation 

(  2)  Unallocated 

(  3)  Total  allocations  (iarrants  issued) 

{  4)  lARRANTB  Pending  approval 


(  5) 


TOTAL 


(    6) 

ALABAMA 

(    7) 

arizon« 

(    8) 

ARKANSAS 

(    9) 

C»LirORNl» 

(10) 

Colorado 

(H) 

CONNECTICUT 

(12) 

DELAWARE 

(•3) 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

(14) 

ruORIDA 

(IB) 

Seoroia 

(16) 

IDAHS 

17 

ILLINOIS 

II 

INDIM* 

(19) 

IO«A 

(20) 

Kansas 

(21) 

KENTUCKY 

(n) 

Louisiana 

(23) 

Maine 

(14) 

Hakvlano 

(25) 

HABIACHUaCTTI 

(26) 

UlCHIfiAN 

(27) 

Minnesota 

(28) 

MiseiesiPPi 

(29) 

Missouri 

(30) 

Montana 

(31) 

NEBRASKA 

(32) 

NEVADA 

(33) 

Ne»  Haupshire 

(34) 

NE»  Jersey 

(35) 

Ne«  Mexico 

(36) 

Ne»    YORK 

(37) 

North  Carolina 

(38) 

North  Dakota 

(39) 

OHIO 

(40) 

OKLAHOMA 

(41) 

Oreo ON 

(42) 

Pennsylvania 

(43) 

Rhode  Island 

(44) 

South  Carolina 

(45) 

South  Dakota 

(46) 

Tennessee 

(47) 

Texas 

(48) 

UTAH 

(49) 

Vermont 

(50) 

VIRGINIA 

(51) 

■ash  ins ton 

(52) 

lEST  Virginia 

(53) 

IISCONSIN 

(54) 

lYOHINO 

(55) 

ALASKA 

(56) 

Haiaii 

(57) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

(58) 

Puerto  Rico 

(59) 

Viroin  Island* 

(60)   NOT  allocated  to  SPECIFIC  STATES 


JZl. 


_LiL 


lil 


Jsi. 


JiL 


_LZL 


185,572,731 


74,447,390 


47,788,308 


30,841,900 


48,153 


46,384 


LINC 
No. 


ON 

$6,106,823,116 
997,865,615 

(  1) 
(2) 

issued) 

5,110,957,501 
5,831,761 

(  3) 
(   4) 

$5,105,125,740 

$4,527,230,084 

$3,700,581,080 

$1,841,467,046 

$1,633,621,209 

$1,468,672,692 

(   5) 

73,132,031 

65,859,232 

51,205,536 

21,889,090 

19,198,026 

16,475,826 

(   6) 

43,530,751 

38,040,693 

32,303,204 

7,035,966 

6,225,172 

5,561,657 

(   7) 

65,351,038 

61,665,976 

50,132,545 

16,348,185 

14,872,276 

13,305,080 

(   8) 

293,355,915 

267,781,876 

220,771,442 

101,133,449 

91,162,931 

81,918,587 

(   9) 

67,349,506 

61,214,749 

52,837,633 

23,185,266 

20,508,360 

19,030,130 

(10) 

46,585,589 

40,641,292 

34,348,981 

20,290,990 

18,145,152 

15,921,973 

(11) 

7,642,523 

6,820,089 

4,873,774 

1,962,626 

1 ,738,372 

1,617,710 

(12) 

77,941,323 

65,996,694 

58,938,582 

14,585,670 

12,735,746 

11,776,222 

(13) 

66,198,861 

62,043,679 

47,014,466 

18,373,659 

16,232,996 

14,296,326 

(14) 

77,462,432 

64,  106,683 

54,920,415 

23,483,450 

20,111,382 

17,571,685 

(15) 

36,890,361 

34,336,578 

29,226,233 

6,164,728 

5,602,981 

5,160,098 

(16) 

278,117,256 

253,295,775 

207,636,509 

118,452,283 

107,126,330 

95,I90,SIS 

(IT) 

104,741,122 

99,627,207 

79,246,066 

54,146,163 

50,327,635 

49,»M,604 

(18) 

51,710,861 

48,649,220 

35,795,469 

15,269,473 

14,290,215 

13,218,169 

(l») 

62,297,325 

59,475, 166 

48,060,436 

21,139,304 

19,170,346 

17,679,187 

(20) 

67,127,637 

58,693,626 

47,814,662 

21,692,946 

19,128,092 

16,422,041 

(21) 

61,523,864 

57,872,980 

47,512,176 

22,610,067 

20,641 ,382 

18,531, 90e 

(a) 

29,856,382 

27,859,921 

23,528,795 

6,506,291 

5,639,363 

5,082,072 

(23) 

58,425,245 

52,744,744 

34,923,424 

13,940,079 

12,698,990 

10,432,263 

(24) 

176,367,961 

157,132,614 

138,060,159 

74,705,383 

67,826,736 

63,079,483 

(25) 

157,991,810 

144,643,796 

117,724,030 

62,845,052 

56,531,545 

51,085,141 

(26) 

111,197,603 

102,847,144 

85,987,208 

41,097,246 

37,719,077 

34,945,686 

(27) 

72,528,609 

63,924,858 

44,537,219 

16,390,640 

12,883,739 

10,925,249 

(28) 

116,814,952 

103,912,887 

83,723,179 

44,405,455 

40,598,156 

36,041,367 

(29) 

60,572,645 

56,702,300 

45,851,236 

10,503,716 

9,204,734 

8,318,899 

(30) 

55,668,584 

50,482,331 

36,033,930 

13,178,259 

11,634,346 

10,511,754 

(31) 

13,976,986 

13,106,595 

10,214,562 

1,583,995 

1,325,793 

1,226,101 

(32) 

16,671,584 

14,977,192 

12,118,560 

5,000,499 

4,266,005 

3,862,211 

(33) 

136,999,053 

123,388,487 

102,486,177 

66,187,582 

59,789,688 

52,929,550 

(34) 

42,695,145 

39,737,830 

33,176,753 

7,331,276 

6,289,248 

5,848,609 

(35) 

637,828,368 

594,189,194 

501,600,850 

343,196,754 

321,619,241 

286,771,674 

(36) 

67,503,502 

59,912,378 

49,376,396 

16,093,359 

13,656,605 

12,423,246 

(37) 

38,276,070 

33,305,122 

24,725,184 

8,649,629 

6,622,044 

5,751,673 

(38) 

262,448,654 

233,646,306 

193,496,332 

124,369,423 

111,514,782 

101,301,354 

(39) 

85,230,642 

76,149,957 

64,103,680 

31,434,153 

27,915,760 

23,372,736 

(40) 

49,909,567 

46,325,045 

36,475,555 

12,733,216 

11,189,574 

10,207,133 

(41) 

380,465,978 

345,783,746 

302,142,720 

183,262,886 

165,759,269 

149,500,988 

(42) 

19,357,448 

18,051,832 

12,604,366 

8,935,191 

7,795,815 

7,472,460 

(43) 

53,680,796 

46,867,526 

38,314,741 

13,079,914 

11,314,155 

10,091,896 

(44) 

38,551,830 

33,029,271 

27,270,088 

6,974,282 

7,248,264 

6,425,861 

(45) 

77,023,918 

61,503,863 

51,642,468 

20,203,305 

17,612,055 

15,465,352 

(46) 

177,269,162 

(53,797,333 

123,992,587 

43,226,356 

36,688,683 

33,214,521 

(47) 

31,796,586 

29,538,855 

25,524,362 

8,937,080 

7,787,507 

7,233,985 

(48) 

17,428,944 

16,840,550 

14,848,692 

2,560,111 

2,350,246 

2,188,887 

(49) 

67,181,796 

60,481,431 

4S, 918, 178 

15,321,480 

13,015,582 

11,977,719 

(50) 

94,705,295 

89,402,588 

70,338,682 

23,038,598 

21,109,851 

19,223,197 

(51) 

70,986,541 

65,241,005 

54,659,394 

27,965,638 

25,226,776 

21,792,804 

(52) 

123,568,538 

113,599,324 

90,696,072 

43,453,061 

38,549,298 

35,331,956 

(53) 

26,683,016 

24,386,803 

14,429,217 

3,546,142 

2,9a»,B35 

2,758,769 

(54) 

4,784,577 

4,675,053 

4,044,882 

(53) 

9,478,303 

8,864,045 

6,536,484 

(36) 

700,000 

689,443 

277,910 

(37) 

32,710,134 

28,041,725 

24,065,989 

(38) 

1,255,390 

878,065 

682,580 

3,500 

(SS) 

(80) 


SouRCEi    U.S.  Treasury  Ocpartment  report  on  status  of  funds  PRovioeD  in  Eherocncy  Relief  Appropriation  acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of  July  3i,   1936. 
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TABLE     10 

HIMXK  OF  PEKOM  OIPLOTED  AT  IPA   fOMC  CAMPS,   BY  STATES, 
BABE  RATE  8R0UPS,    AND  OaiEF   STATUS 


81 


lUltCM   1936 


•ORKCRE    CUPLOTCO    AT 
WORK    C«yp    RATO 


State 


Total 
■osKcm 


Frw  Rc-        not  From 
Total  lict  Rohj  Rp-iet  Rou.« 


■ORKO)*  EuPLorco  At 

Reqular  Secubitv  Rate* 

From  Re-        not  Froh 
Total       tier  Roll«  Rq-iet  Rolaj 


noh-Securitv 

BA«E   tORKEW 


Frou  Re-        Not  From 
LIET  Roll*  Relief  Rolls 


ill 


iU 


_t±L 


llL 


M. 


JK. 


Total 

ITT 


Hjol 


(11) 


( 1) 

UNITED  STATES 

39,915 

36,569 

35,475  A/ 

102 

(  2) 

Alabaiia 

534 

513 

513 

- 

(3) 

Arizoma 

1,943 

1,449 

1,428 

21 

(  4) 

ARKAMOAB 

(  5) 

CALIFORNIA 

6,633 

6,105 

6,051 

54 

(   6) 

COLOR AOO 

1,012 

938 

935 

3 

(  7) 

CONNECTICUT 

817 

780 

780 

- 

(8) 

OCLAVARE 

(  9) 

OioTRicT  or  COLUieiA 

(10 

Florida 

41 

41 

41 

- 

(11 

Qeorsia 

209 

209 

209 

" 

(12 

lOAMO 

181 

130 

130 

- 

(13 

iLLINOIt 

2,024 

1,917 

1,916 

1 

(14 

Indiana 

629 

602 

602 

- 

(15 

IO«A 

805 

803 

803 

- 

(16 

KMIAt 

680 

585 

578 

7 

(17 

KIMTUCKY 

245 

229 

229 

- 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

246 

79 

79 

- 

(19 

HAINE 

173 

160 

160 

(20 

MARTLANO 

482 

295 

295 

- 

(21 

UASsAcmMCTTe 

608 

590 

590 

• 

(22 

yiCHIGAN 

25 

18 

18 

- 

(23 

UINMESOTA 

2,416 

1,874 

1,873 

1 

(24 

HISOKSIPPI 

286 

269 

269 

~ 

(25 

NIMOURI 

1,423 

1,307 

1,304 

3 

(26 

HONTANA 

573 

525 

525 

" 

(27 

Nebrabka 

725 

676 

676 

- 

(28 

Nevada 

S88 

552 

546 

6 

(29 

New  Haupbhire 

331 

300 

300 

- 

(30 

ne«  Jerbey 

1,055 

994 

991 

3 

(31 

N£>  Uexicc 

666 

619 

619 

- 

(32 

New   YORK   CITY 

1,022 

992 

8/ 

s/ 

(33 

NEW   YORK    (exCL.    N.Y.C.) 

2,617 

2,472 

2,472 

- 

(34 

NORTH  Carolina 

242 

237 

237 

- 

(35 

North  Dakota 

426 

317 

315 

2 

(36 

Ohio 

129 

123 

123 

- 

(37 

Oklahoma 

(38 

Orcson 

1,234 

1,159 

1,158 

1 

(39 

POtNSYLVANIA 

1,753 

1,623 

1,623 

- 

(40 

f^OOE   iblmd 

261 

241 

241 

- 

(41 

South  Carolina 

(42 

South  Dakota 

229 

^18 

218 

- 

(43 

1     tcmnebbee 

(44 

1     Texab 

22 

2Z 

22 

- 

(45 

1     Utam 

324 

289 

289 

- 

(46 

1      VERMONT 

(47 

1      VIRQINIA 

4,093 

3,863 

3.863 

- 

(48 

1       BAaHINSTCN 

1,892 

1,776 

1,776 

- 

(49 

\    Bebt  Virsinia 

413 

397 

397 

- 

(50 

1       BIBCONBIN 

(51 

1    VrciiiMa 

306 

281 

281 

- 

1,441 

39 

167 

20 


27 
10 


1,071   A/         366  A/ 


1,905 


17 
84 


58 


150 

114 

4 

4 

186 

186 

6 

- 

22 
83 

16 


24 

8 


36 


18 


23 
12 


4 
50 


76 


349 


17 
1 


24 

75 


10 


6 
11 


26 


49 

4 

45 

12 

3 

9 

12 

- 

12 

80 
81 


72 
54 


8 
27 


334  A/  1,545  »/ 


Line 

NO. 


(  1) 


21 

7 

14 

(  2) 

95 

17 

38 

(  3) 
(  4) 

361 

42 

319 

(   5) 

74 

16 

58 

(   6) 

17 

- 

17 

(   7) 
(  8) 
(9) 

» 

- 

- 

(10) 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

24 

^ 

24 

(12) 

97 

2 

95 

(13) 

27 

5 

22 

(14) 

2 

• 

2 

(15) 

37 

- 

37 

(16) 

16 

. 

16 

(17) 

17 

.. 

17 

(18) 

9 

2 

7 

(19) 

1 

1 

- 

(20) 

12 

1 

11 

(21) 

7 

. 

7 

(22) 

185 

45 

140 

(23) 

17 

. 

17 

(24) 

116 

9 

107 

(25) 

30 

6 

24 

(26) 

49 

19 

30 

(27) 

13 

4 

9 

(28) 

19 

- 

19 

(29) 

61 

3 

58 

(30) 

47 

26 

21 

(31) 

26 

s/ 

S/ 

(32) 

95 

4 

91 

(33) 

5 

- 

5 

(34) 

33 

- 

33 

(35) 

6 

■ 

6 

(36) 
(37) 

26 

_ 

26 

(38) 

118 

27 

91 

(39) 

8 

1 

7 

(40) 
(41) 

11 

- 

11 

(42) 
(43) 

. 

- 

(44) 

35 

18 

17 

(45) 
(46) 

150 

69 

81 

(47) 

35 

8 

27 

(48) 

16 

- 

16 

(49) 
(50) 

27 

2 

25 

(51) 

A/    Excludes  fisureb  for  New  York  City. 

a/    Data  on  relief  status  or  workers  not  available 
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TABLE      11 


NUMBED  OF    PERSONS    EMPLOVCO  AT  IRA  lORK   CAMPS,    BY  ASSIGNED   OCCUPATIONS 
AND  lAQE  RATE   CROUPS 


March  1936 


Line 

tip. 


Total 

W0RKCR6 


WORKERS  Employed  at 
»OBK  Camp  Pates 


(0BKER8  Employed  »t 
Regular  Security  Rates 


NOri-SECURITY 

Wage  corkcps 


AssrGHEo  Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


LlL 


J2L 


_I2L 


ilL 


-LSI 


i&L 


(7) 


j:bl 


LINE 
NO. 


(     I)  URAND   TOTAL 

2)  Professional  and  Technical  workers 

3)  Actors 
4}  Architects,  draftsmen,  and  technical  engineers 

5)  Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art 

6)  LlERARIANS    and    LIBRARIANS'     ASSISTANTS 

7)  Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 
e)  Nurses 

9)  Playground  and  recreational  »drkers 

10)  Teachers  (except  of  art  and  music) 

ii)  writers  and  editors  (except  statistical  editors) 

12)  Other  professional  and  semi-professional  ucrkers 

13)  Clerical  and  Office  Jorkers 

14)  Bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  auditors 

15)  Payroll  clerks  and  timekeepebs 

16)  Clerks  (except   payroll  clerks  and  timekeepojs) 

17)  Editors  and  enumerators    -  statistical 

18)  Stenographers  and  typists 

19)  Other  clerical  and  office  kiorkers 

20)  Project  Supervisors  and  Foremen 

21)  FOREA.EN  -    construction  (rOADS,  STREETS,  AND  SEWERs) 

22)  FOREWEN  -  construction  (EXCEPT  ROADS,  STREETS 

AND  sewers) 

25)  Foremen  -  non-constr-jcti-n  projects 

24)  Project  supervisors,  managers,  and  assistants 

25)  Skilled  .Vorkers   in  Building  and  Construction 

26)  Blacksmiths 

27)  bricklayers  and  stonemasons 

26)  CARPEmCRS 

29)  cement    FINISHERS 

30)  Electricians 

31)  Operators  and  engineers  -  construction  equipment 

32)  Painters 

33)  Plasterers 

34)  Plumbers,  and  gas,  pipe,  and  steam  fitters 

35)  Sheet  metal  workers 

36)  Stone  cutters,  carvers,  and  setters 

37)  Structural  iron  and  steel  workers 

38)  Other  skilled  workers  in  building  and  construction 

39)  Skilled  Workers  Not  in  Building  and  construction 

40)  Machinists 
41  )  i.echanics 

42)  Other  skilled  workers  (not  elsewhere  classified) 

43)  SEMI-CkILLEO  workers  IN  BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

44)  Apprentices 
4S}  Blasters 

46)  I'ELPERS  -  carpenters',  ELECTRICIANS',  PLUMBERS',  ETC. 

47)  Operators  cf  building  and  construction  equipment 

48)  ^ODMEN  and  CHAINMEN  -  SURVEYING 

49)  Tractcr  auo  truck  drivers 

50)  Other  semi-skilled  workers  in  building 

and  construction 

51)  SEK-I-SkILLED    .<0RKERS    NOT     IN    BUILDINQ    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

52)  Guards  and  watchmen 

53)  Operatives  -  printing,  etc. 

54)  Seamstresses  and  other  sewing  room  workers 

55)  Other  seui-ekilleo  horkcrs  {not  elsewhere  classified) 

56)  Unskilled  workers 

57)  Assigned  in  unskilled  wage  class 

58)  Assigned  in  other  »age  classes 

(50)  Occupation  not  specified 


39,915 

407 

47 
II 

23 
62 
32 

39 

I 

191 

1.536 
98 
195 
1,068 
I 
154 
20 

2.535 
253 

1,022 
486 
774 

1.455 
177 
102 
595 
16 
ISO 

as 

126 
7 
125 
II 
6 
6 
69 

352 

48 

199 

105 

1.713 

I 

56 

460 

67 

49 

757 

323 

627 

148 

22 

36 

421 

31.058 

29,192 

1,866 

232 


36,569 

140 

13 
II 
I 
23 
29 
13 
16 
I 
33 

952 

41 

112 

729 

51 

19 

1,454 
109 

807 
413 
125 

1.338 

177 

102 

546 

16 

129 

78 

126 

6 

123 

II 

6 

6 

12 

324 

45 
179 
100 

1. 598 

I 

55 

460 

64 

17 

693 

308 

588 

142 

21 

35 

390 

29.946 

28,544 

1,402 

229 


34.4 


93.8 
95.9 
95,5 
97.2 
92.6 

96.4 
97.8 
75.  I 

98.7 


1,441 
22 


185 
8 
II 

123 


164 
10 

82 
27 

45 

97 


63 


648 
241 


3.6 

5.4 


7 

11.3 

1 

3.1 

1 

2.6 

6.8 

12.0 
8.2 
5.7 

11.5 

27.9 


6.5 
3.0 

8.0 
5.5 
5.8 

6.7 


6.0 


0.8 
2.3 


57 

82.6 

7 

2.0 

5 

2.5 

2 

1.9 

3.7 


2 

3.0 

30 

61.2 

24 

3.2 

2.2 

2.1 

0.7 

2.8 
2.6 

2.9 
2.2 

12.9 

0.4 


1,905 

245 

34 


26 
18 
22 

145 

399 

49 

72 

216 

I 

60 

I 

917 
134 

133 

46 

604 

20 


2i 
3 
15 

3 

52 

I 

I 
2 

40 


26 

5 
I 

20 

223 

223 

2 


4.8 
60.2 
72.3 


41.9 
56.3 
56.4 

75.9 

26.0 
50.0 
36.9 
20.2 
100.0 
39.0 
5.0 

36.? 
53.0 

13.0 

9.5 
78.0 

1.4 


2.2 


14.3 
0.8 


6.0 
6.2 
7.5 
2.9 

3.0 

1.8 

1.5 
4.  I 
5.3 

2.5 

4.  i 
3.4 
4.5 

4.9 

0.7 

12.0 

0.9 


I     I) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(II) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 

(20) 
(21) 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 

(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(36) 

(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 

(56) 
(57) 
(58) 

(59) 
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TABLE     12 

AVCRAQE  MONTHLY  WAQE  RATES  ANO  MONTHLY  EARNINGS   OF  PERSONS    EMPLOYED   IN  WPA  fORK  CAMPS 

AT   WORK  CAMP  RATES,    BY  STATES   A/ 

INARCH    1936 


AVERAQC 

Average 

Earnings  As 

Line 

MOKTHLY 

NONTHLY 

PERCENT  OF 

Line 

NO. 

WAoe  Ratc 

Earninqs 

WAGE  Rate 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

13) 

l^) 

(  I) 


UNITED  STATES 


$17.06 


$15.38 


31.2 


(  0 


Alabama 

Arizona 

arkansas 

California 

colorado 

connect  i  cltt 

delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

FLORIDA 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

mississippi 

missouri 

Montana 

nebraska 

NEVADA 

New    HAMPSHIRE 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  State  (excl.   n.y.C.) 

North  Dakota 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
rx)oe  island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UTAH 
VERMONT 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
wisconsin 

WYOMING 


16.35 
16.82 

16.50 
16.55 

16.54 


17.07 
15.45 

15.62 
16.46 
16.30 
16.38 
16.88 

19.06 
15.57 
16.88 
15.81 
17.12 

15.00 
16.00 
15.22 
16.33 
16.73 

16.57 
17.46 
17.22 
16.52 
16.56 

32.12 

16.31 
15.71 
17.74 
16.34 


16.30 
16.39 
16.66 


16.49 

17.50 
17.37 


17.97 
16.76 
15.86 

16.32 


15, 

71 

16. 

44 

15 

15 

15. 

05 

16.05 


4.54 
15.10 

12.75 
15.32 
15.40 
14.24 
14.  10 

16.84 
10.11 
15.08 
14.22 
16.04 

13.47 
15.86 
8.52 
14.54 
14.50 

13.36 
17.88 
15.50 
15.17 
15.20 

28.31 
14.91 
15.29 
11.08 

5.84 


15.19 
16.20 
16.68 


16.06 

6.82 
15.98 


15.54 
15.68 
15.82 

14.83 


96.1 
97.7 

91.8 
90.9 

97.0 


26.6 
97.7 

81.6 
93.1 
94.5 
86.9 
83.5 

88.4 
64.9 
89.3 
89.9 
93.7 

89.8 
99.1 
56.0 
89.0 
86.7 

80.6 
102.4 
90.0 
91.6 
91.6 

88.1 
91.4 
97.3 
62.5 
35.7 


93.2 
98.8 
100.0 


97.4 

39.0 
92.0 


86.5 
93.6 
99.7 

90.9 


A/    Excluding   i,44I  PcneoNS  employed  at  regular  securitv  waoc  rates  and  1,905  non-security  wage  workers. 
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TABLE     13 

MIUBER   OF    FAMILIES   AND   SINGLE   PERSONS   RECEIVING   GENERAL  RaiEF   ANO   AMOUNT    OF    OBLIGATIONS    INCURRED   FOR   RELIEF 

EXTENDED   FROM   PUBLIC   FUNDS,    BY   STATES 


MARCH    ANO 

APRIL 

1936 

(SUBJECT 

TO   revision) 

.                           STATE 

Number  of  Cases 

FOR 

Obligations   Incurred 
RELIEF  Extended  to  Cases 

Lin 

PERCENT 

Percent 

LINC 

No. 

march 

April 

Change 

MARCH 

APRIL 

Change 

No. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

15) 

(6) 

171 

(  * 

ARIZONA 

4,183 

4,544 

+ 

8.6 

% 

63,734 

ii 

68,677 

+     7.8 

(    1) 

(  2 

ARKANSAS 

12,026 

10,659 

- 

11.4 

69,753 

62,313 

-  10.7 

(2) 

(   3 

CONNECTICUT 

26,254 

23,681 

- 

9.8 

609,725 

542,744 

-  11.0 

(  3) 

(   4 

DELAWARE    A/ 

2,493 

1,931 

- 

22.5 

55,627 

28,762 

-  48.3 

(4) 

{   5 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

9,157 

3,343 

- 

63.5 

212,965 

87,067 

-  59.1 

(  5) 

(    6 

Idaho 

4,307 

3,409 

_ 

20.8 

76,591 

58,889 

-  23.1 

(6) 

(    7 

1 LL 1  NO  1 3 

174,357 

168,205 

- 

3.5 

4 

,116,850 

3 

,997,155 

-     2.9 

(7) 

(   8 

Indiana 

48,327 

42,435 

- 

12.2 

685,107 

587,926 

-  14.2 

(e) 

(    9 

Kansas 

23,509 

20,662 

- 

12.1 

284,257 

250,632 

-   11.8 

(  9) 

(10 

LOUISIANA    y 

17,863 

17,644 

- 

1.2 

196,390 

195,324 

-     0.5 

(10) 

(11 

MAINE   C/ 

15,033 

14,760 

_ 

1.8 

370,068 

352,389 

-     4.8 

(11) 

(12 

MARYLAND 

11,480 

8,717 

- 

24.1 

268,886 

220,154 

-   18.1 

(12) 

(13 

Massachusetts  O/ 

83„327 

75,154 

- 

9.8 

2 

,230,077 

1 

,957,660 

-   12.2 

(13) 

(14 

MICHIQAN 

84,799 

77,365 

- 

8.8 

1 

,907,517 

1 

,652,465 

-   13.4 

(14) 

(15 

MISSOURI 

59,204 

29,538 

- 

49.3 

704,634 

332,720 

-  45.7 

(15) 

(16 

NEVADA 

868 

1,008 

+ 

16.1 

15,987 

17,255 

+     7.9 

(16) 

(17 

NEW  Hampshire  E/ 

8,759 

8,159 

- 

6.9 

245,274 

204,139 

-   16.8 

(17) 

(18 

NEW    JERSEY 

83,851 

74,317 

- 

11.4 

2 

,060,214 

1 

,033,091    F/ 

U 

(18) 

(19 

NEW    MEXICO 

6,184 

7,588 

+ 

22.7 

40,805 

48,609 

*  19.1 

(19) 

(20 

NEW    YORK 

354,566 

347,714 

- 

1.9 

11 

,531,925 

11 

,390,659 

-     1.3 

(20) 

(21 

NORTH  Dakota 

12,266 

10,615 

_ 

13.5 

206,075 

167,445 

-   18.7 

(21) 

(22 

Ohio 

133,809 

128,561 

_ 

3.9 

2 

,596,974 

2 

,258,915 

-  13.0 

(22) 

(23 

Oregon    G/ 

12,161 

11,061 

- 

9.0 

208,565 

205,169 

-     1.6 

(23) 

(24 

Pennsylvania  (^ 

220,513 

211,019 

- 

4.3 

6 

,282,532 

5 

,T22,389 

-     3.9 

(34) 

(25 

Rhode   Island 

7,947 

7,790 

- 

2.0 

194,044 

219,139 

+  12.9 

(25) 

(26 

SOUTH  Carolina 

3,501 

4,606 

+ 

31.6 

28,647 

38,793 

+  35.4 

(26) 

(27 

South  Dakota 

10,390 

8,213 

- 

21.0 

172,544 

108,271 

-  37,3 

(27) 

(28 

TEXAS    j/ 

48,580 

49,561 

+ 

2.0 

520,396 

524,440 

+     0.8 

(Z8) 

(29 

UTAH 

4,373 

4,391 

♦ 

0.4 

77,886 

80,216 

+     3.0 

(29) 

(30 

VERMONT 

2,828 

2,456 

- 

13.2 

46,349 

40,594 

-  12.4 

(30) 

(31 

fASHINSTON 

20,775 

16,418 

_ 

21.0 

313,272 

228. 159 

-  27.2 

(31) 

(32 

WEST    VIRQINIA 

28,402 

27,108 

- 

4.6 

324,894 

243,308 

-  25.1 

(32) 

(33 

WISCONSIN 

51 ,688 

46,890 

- 

9.3 

1 

,087,258 

943,267 

-  13.2 

(33) 

(34 

VVOMINO 

2,238 

1,491 

- 

33.4 

41,181 

32,624 

-  20. a 

(34) 

(35 

TOTAL    REPORTED    FOR    34    STATES 

1,589,013 

1,471,013 

- 

7.4 

37 

,847,003 

33 

,941,559 

-  10.3 

(35) 

(36 

States  reportino  for  part  or  territory:  l/ 

(36) 

(37 

COLORADO 

4,454 

4,548 

+ 

2.1 

96,142 

94,034 

-     2.2 

(37) 

(38 

QEOROIA 

17,508 

18,085 

+ 

3.3 

123,492 

11<',154 

-     3.5 

(38) 

(39 

KENTUCKY 

1,908 

1,277 

- 

33.1 

35,680 

21,060 

-  41.0 

(39) 

(40 

Minnesota 

46,320 

41,692 

- 

10.0 

1 

,176,353 

973,923 

-  17.2 

(40) 

(41 

NEBRASKA 

11,933 

8,731 

- 

26.8 

180,952 

122,679 

-32.2 

(41) 

(42 

total  reported  for  39  States 

1,671,141 

1,545,346 

- 

7.5 

39,459,622 

35 

,272,409 

-  10.6 

(42) 

(43 

Estimated  Total  -  Continental  u.S 

.    K/ 

1,985,000 

1,820,000 

- 

8.3 

t44 

,100,000 

339,300,000 

-  10.9 

(43) 

(44 

States  reporting  incomplete  data: 

y 

(44) 

(4S 

ALABAMA 

3,065 

1,976 

12,182 

11,375 

(45) 

(46 

California 

67,745 

56,562 

1 

,769,966 

1 

,545,690 

(46) 

(47 

FLORIDA 

1,050 

917 

48,458 

44,024 

(47) 

(48 

Iowa 

24,981 

20,830 

417,242 

319,618 

(48) 

(49 

MISSISSIPPI 

1,945 

119 

10,458 

9,799 

(49) 

(50 

Montana 

4,278 

2,550 

63,140 

34,630 

(50) 

(51 

North  Carol  I ka 

4 

19 

150 

874 

(51) 

(52 

Oklahoma 

128 

- 

479 

- 

(52) 

(53 

TENNESSEE 

13,030 

2,509 

37,864 

3,634 

(53) 

(54 

Virginia 

2,423 

3,269 

16,635 

21,627 

(54) 

(SEE    FOOTNOTES    ON    FOLLOWING    PAGE.) 
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%J     iNCLuoEB  NEW  Castle  County  (tuoiiNOTOti)  only. 

B/   AOJUSTCD  TO  INCLUDE  17,312  UNEMPLOYABLE  CA8ES  RECEIVING  {190,430  IN  MARCH,  AND  17,615  UNEMPLOYABLE  CASES  RECEIVINQ  {194, 931  IN  APRIL 

FROM  7ME  Parish  welfare  Associations  out  of  local  public  fund». 

C/  Partially  estimated. 

0/  Adjusted  to  include  13,633  unemployable  cases  receiving  relief  from  local  public  funds  amounting  to  1286,586  in  Varch,  and  14,346 
cases  receiving  such  aid  amounting  to  |303,399  in  April;  and  to  exclude  io,OI2  cases  receiving  statutory  veterans'  aid  from  local 

PUBLIC  FUNDS  amounting  TO  (317,043  IN  UARCH,  AND  8,653  CASES  RECEIVING  SUCH  AlO  AMOUNTING  TO  $262,989  IN  APRIL.   ThE  DATA  RELATING 
TO  UNEMPL0YABLE8  IS  PARTIALLY  ESTIMATED  TO  EXCLUDE  HOSPITALIZATION,  BURIALS, AND  BOARDING  HOME  CARE. 

y      ADJUSTED  TO  EXCLUDE  864  CASES  RECEIVING  STATUTORY  VETERANS*  AlO  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FUNDS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  t23.252  IN  UARCH, 
AND  793  CASES  RECEIVING  SUCH  AlO  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  (20,762  IN  APRIL. 

Tj    Data  on  relief  extended  during  April  cover  the  first  15  days  of  the  month.  The  Cmergency  Relief  Administration  discontinued  all  re- 
lief ACTIVITIES  ON  APRIL  15,  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GENERAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  REVERTED  TO  LOCAL  RELIEF  AUTHORITIES. 

0/  Preliminary. 

h/   ADJUSTED  TO  EXCLUDE  STATUTORY  AlO  TO  UNEMPLOYABLE  VETERANS  EXTENDED  PROM  STATE  FUNDS  IN  TIC  AHOUNTS  OF  (99,242  IN  MARCH  AND  (53,633  IN 

April.  No  revision  has  been  made  in  the  case  data  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  such  veteranb  has  not  been  included  in  the  number  of  cabcb 
reported 

J/  Adjusted  to  include  II,I06  cases  receiving  relief  from  local  public  funds  amounting  to  (60,308  in  March,  and  12,158  cases  receiving 
such  aid  amounting  to  (61,203  in  april. 

k/  Tentative,  subject  to  revision  upon  receipt  of  additional  data. 

y    A  description  of  incomplete  data  reported  for  is  States  for  march  and  April  1936  follovs: 

ALABAMA  -  Data  represent  general  relief  extended  from  balances  of  Federal  funds  aHiCH  have  been  used  for  aid  to  temporarily  unem- 
ployed PERSONS. 

OALiFORNiA  -  Data  do  not  include  a  considerable  volume  of  relief  extended  to  unemployable  cases  by  public  welfare  agencies  from 
LOCAL  public  funds. 

Colorado  -  Data  presented  in  the  table  relate  to  Denver  County  which  represents  approximately  28  percent  of  the  total  state  popu- 
lation. 
flor I  da  -  Data  represent  relief  extended  by  the  State  ERA  from  balances  of  Feoer/l  funds,  information  on  activities  of  local  relief 

AGENCIER  financed  BY  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FUNDS  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

Georgia  -  The  data  reported  represent  activities  of  the  fERA  of  Georgia  and  of  public  welfare  agencies  in  all  organized  counties 
and  in  those  unorganized  counties  for  which  reports  have  been  received.  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  for  march  and  april  rep- 
resent era  relief  operations  not  distributed  by  counties  and  relief  operations  of  127  counties  (out  of  a  total  of  161  counties) 
whose  combined  population  amounts  to  about  84  percent  of  the  total  state  population.  in  addition,  28  cases  receiving  (307  from 
city  and  county  funds  were  reported  for  coweta  county  for  march  only,  and  iii  cases  receiving  (429  were  reported  for  three  coun- 
TIES FOR  APRIL  ONLY.  These  data  were  not  included  in  the  Table. 

Iowa  -  Data  do  not  include  a  considerable  volume  of  relief  extended  by  local  agencies  from  local  public  funds. 
Kentucky  -  all  county  offices  of  the  State  ERA  were  closed  as  of  March  3I.  During  the  month  of  April  the  only  program  in  opera- 
tion under  the  State  ERA  was  the  School  lunch  Program.  Data  shown  in  the  table  represent  relief  extended  from  all  public  funds 
BY  T«  Municipal  Bureau  of  Social  Service  in  the  City  of  Louisville.   In  addition,  16,097  cases  beceiving  (1^,974  were  reported 
for  119  counties  for  march  only,  and  (8,186  was  reported  for  the  school  lunch  program  for  april  only.  these  data  were  not  includ- 
ed in  the  table. 

Minnesota  -  Figures  include  information  only  for  counties  participating  in  the  State  program.  The  comparable  figures  shown  in 
the  table  for  march  ano  april  represent  66  counties  (out  of  a  total  of  87  counties)  whose  combined  population  amounts  to  around 

85  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  STATE  POPULATION.   In  ADDITION,  413  CASES  RECEIVING  J7,582  WERE  REPORTED  FOR  THREE  COUNTIES  FOR  MXRCH 
ONLY  ,  AND  638  CASES  RECEIVING  (10,071  WERE  REPORTED  FOR  SIX  COUNTIES  FOR  APRIL  ONLY.   THESE  DATA  WERE  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TABLE. 

MISSISSIPPI  -  The  Temporary  Department  of  Emergency  relief  which  had  extended  relief  to  unemployable  cases  from  State  funds  was 

TERMINATED  AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH.    INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYABLE  CASES  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  CARE  OF  LOCAL  POOR 
RELIEF  AUTHORITIES  OURING  APRIL  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE.   FIGURES  FOR  APRIL  COVER  ONLY  RELIEF  ACTIVITIES  FINANCED  WITH  BALANCES  OF  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS. 

MONTANA  -  Data  include  1,618  unemployable  cases  receiving  (28,066  from  State  funds  in  March  and  1,663  such  cases  receiving 
(27,074  FROM  State  funds  in  April.  Data  do  not  include  relief  extended  by  local  agencies  from  puelic  funds. 

NEBRASKA  -  figures  INCLUDE  INFORMATION  ONLY  FOR  COUNTIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STATE  PROGRAM.   THE  COMPARABLE  FIGURES  SHOWN  IN  THE 

TABLE  FOR  March  and  April  represent  42  counties  (out  of  a  total  of  93)  whose  combined  population  amounts  to  around  49  percent  of 

THE   TOTAL   State    population.       in   addition,    3,056   cases  receiving    (46,966   WERE   REPORTED   FOR   FOUR   COUNTIES  FOR   MARCH   ONLY,    AND   531 
CASES  RECEIVING    (8,165  WERE   REPORTED   FOR   FiVE   COUNTIES   FOR   APRIL   ONLY.       THESE   DATA   WERE   NOT    INCLUDED    IN  THE    TABLE. 

NORTH  Carolina  -  The  state  and  local  emergency  relief  administrations  discontinued  nearly  all  relief  operations  throughout  the 
State  during  December  1935.  Cases  removed  from  the  emergency  relief  rolls  became  the  responsibility  of  the  local  relief  agen- 
cies. The  data  shown  in  the  table  cover  only  activities  financed  with  balances  of  FERA  funds. 

OtLAMOMA  -  Figures  cover  only  relief  activities  financed  with  balances  of  federal  funds  under  the  FERA.  data  shown  in  the  table 
do  not  include  activities  of  county  welfare  boards  which  during  January  assumed  responsibility  for  some  of  tk  cases  removed  from 
the  fera  rolls. 

Tennessee  -  Data  do  not  include  relief  extended  by  local  agencies  from  county  and  city  funds.  Relief  activities  financed  from 
State  funds  were  greatly  curtailed  during  April. 

'^"*°""*  -  Data  represent  relief  to  employable  cases  financed  from  the  grants  made  by  the  state  ERA  and  do  not  include  activities 
of  the  welfare  boards  and  other  relief  aoencies  mot  financed  from  State  era  grants. 
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TABLE      14 

NUMBER   or   PERSONS  EMPLOYED   ON  PROJECTS  OF    THE  NON-FEDERAL  DIVISION  OF  PtA, 
BY  STATES  AND  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

MARCH  1936 


LINE 

NO. 


STATt 


TOTAL 


HICHIAVS,    ROADI, 
AND    STRECTt 

Number  PtRCENT 


Public 
buildinos 
Number  Percent 


Sever  Systems  and 

Other  Utili ties 

Number  Percent 


Airports  and 
Other  transportation 
Number  Percent 


Number  Percent 


LINE 


J2X 


liL 


(  1 

UNITED    STATES 

98,440 

(  2 

Alabama 

2,475 

(   3 

Arizona 

351 

(   4 

1  Arkansas 

586 

(    5 

1  California 

6,873 

(    6 

Colorado 

1,463 

(    7 

1  Connecticut 

1,328 

(    8 

Delaware 

702 

(    9 

District  of  Columbia 

(10 

Florida 

1,176 

(11 

GrORQIA 

4,456 

(12 

Idaho 

450 

(13 

Illinois 

6,441 

(14 

Indiana 

2,936 

(15 

IOWA 

1,247 

(16 

Kansas 

2,681 

(17 

Kentucky 

1,745 

(18 

Louisiana 

(19 

^AIME 

455 

(20 

Maryland 

1,325 

(21 

MASSACHUSETTS 

3,841 

(22 

Michigan 

2,206 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

2,114 

(24 

k^iEsiesiPPi 

1,779 

(25 

MISSOURI 

2,339 

(26 

Montana 

167 

(27 

Nebraska 

934 

(28 

Nevada 

89 

(29 

NEW  Hampshire 

539 

(30 

New  Jersey 

1,925 

(31 

New  Mexico 

398 

(32 

New  York  C i ty 

3,722 

(33 

NEW    YORK    (ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

2,858 

O'J 

North  Carolina 

4,245 

(35 

North  Dakota 

196 

(36 

Ohio 

4,985 

(37 

Oklahoma 

2,860 

(38 

Oregon 

2,566 

(39: 

Pennsylvania 

1,536 

(40 

Rhode   I sland 

209 

(41 

South  Carolina 

2,896 

(42 

• 
South  Dakota 

235 

(43 

Tennessee 

3,103 

(44 

Texas 

8,298 

(45 

UTAH 

492 

(46) 

Vermont 

93 

(47) 

viieiNiA 

2,526 

(48 

Washington 

2,330 

(49 

West  Virsima 

642 

(50) 

Wisconsin 

1,441 

(51 

tYOUINQ 

96 

A3} ilL 


i2l LiL 


JT) iSL 


J2i m^ 


5,498 

5.6 

110 

31.3 

136 

23.2 

333 

4.9 

79 

5.4 

322        24.3 


12 

2.7 

1,594 

24.7 

14 

0.5 

115 

9.2 

219 

8.2 

225 

49.4 

74 

5.6 

239 

6.2 

14 

0.6 

92 

4.4 

95 

5.3 

76 

3.2 

20 

44 


35 
14 


314 


68 
38 


65 

4 

579 

97 

68 


3.7 
2.1 


1.2 
0.3 


6.3 


2.4 

1.6 


2.2 

1.7 

18.7 

1.2 

73.1 


42 

1.7 

321 

13.8 

4 

0.6 

11 

0.8 

66,536 

67.6 

2,161 

87.3 

201 

57.3 

188 

32.1 

4,653 

67.7 

718 

49.1 

829 

62.4 

184 

26  .2 

970 

82.5 

3,026 

67.9 

237 

52.7 

3,462 

53.8 

2,655 

90.4 

•  729 

58.4 

1,615 

60.2 

886       50.8 


215 

47.3 

794 

99.9 

2,132 

56.S 

1,568 

71.1 

1,667 

78.8 

1,562 

87.8 

I.S50 

70.5 

167 

100.0 

693 

74.2 

69 

100.Q 

395 

73.3 

1.143 

59.4 

387 

97.2 

1,443 

38.8 

2,187 

76.5 

3,531 

83.2 

169 

86.2 

3,103 

62.2 

2,425 

84.8 

1,597 

62.2 

1,184 

77.1 

297 

99.3 

2,20e 

76.3 

213 

90.6 

1,678 

54.1 

7,198 

86.7 

377 

76.6 

14 

15.1 

1,398 

55.3 

1,673 

71.8 

227 

35.4 

542 

37.6 

96 

100.0 

4,470 

24.8 

234 

9.5 

40 

11.4 

261 

44.5 

1,151 

16.7 

666 

45.5 

177 

13.3 

518 

73.8 

206 

17.5 

1,430 

32.1 

199 

44.2 

1,357 

21.1 

266 

9.1 

390 

31.3 

BOB 

30.0 

753        43.2 


15 

J.J 

457 

34.S 

1,367 

3S.6 

619 

28.1 

355 

16.8 

122 

6.9 

408 

21.3 

177        18.9 


124 

23.0 

738 

38.3 

11 

2.8 

2,169 

58.2 

569 

19.9 

700 

16.5 

27 

13.8 

1,524 

30.6 

367 

12.8 

807 

31.5 

254 

16.5 

2 

0.7 

623 

21.5 

18 

7.7 

767 

24.7 

958 

M.6 

115 

23.4 

11 

11.8 

1,069 

42.3 

257 

11.0 

411 

64.0 

888 

61.6 

1,079  1.1 

30         3.2 


495 


27 


17 
76 


7.2 


14         0.2 
1  0.1 


103  2.7 

2  0.1 


1.2 


110  3.0 


109  4.2 


0.5 


0.7 
3.3 


(11)        (12) 


857         0.9 


(   1) 


(2) 

(3) 

1 

0.2 

(4) 

241 

3.5 

(  5) 
(6) 

(7) 
(8) 

(9) 
(10) 

(11) 

2 

0.4 

(12) 

14 

0.2 

(13) 

1 

V 

(14) 

12 

1.0 

(15) 

44 

1.6 

(16) 

104 

5.9 

(17) 
(18) 
{U» 
(20) 
(21) 

3 

0.1 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 

88 

3.8 

(25) 
(26) 

41 

4.4 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 

(32) 

67 

2.4 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

44 

0.9 

(36) 
(37) 

15 

0.5 

(38) 

98 

6.4 

(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

{«) 

79 

2.5 

(43) 
(44) 
(46) 
(46) 

(47) 

J 

0.1 

(48) 
(«) 
(50) 
(51) 

A/      L£m  THAN  0.05   PEHCEHT. 
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LINC 


ASSiawEB   OCCUPATIOW 


ILL 


{  I) 


SRANO  TOTAL 


Z)  PHOTCTBIONAL    AND    TECHNICAL    lOBKIH* 

3)  AncHiTCcrs 

4)  Artists,  •culptobs,  and  TttCHEBi  or  tmi 

5)  OSAfTSHCN 

6)  Encinccrs  -  technical 

7)  plavsround  and  recrcational  ■orkers 

8)  OTHER    PROFESSIONAL    AND  Still -PBOTESS  lONAL    «0«KCM 

9)  CLERICAL   AND   OFFICE   »ORKEaS 


10) 
M) 
12) 
13) 
14) 

15) 
16) 


BOOKKEEPERS,  ACCOUNTANTS,  AND  AUDITORS 

Payroll. CLERKS  and  tihekiepcrs 

Clerks  (except  payroll  clerks  and  timekeepers) 

Office  machine  operators 

Stenooraphers 

Typists 

Other  clerical  and  office  •orkcrs 


Total 


iiL 


96,440 


17)  PROJECT  Supervisors  and  Foremen 

le)  Foremen  -  construction  (roads,  streets,  and  sewers) 

19)  Foremen  -  construction  (except  roads,  streets,  aw  scwers) 

20)  Project  supervisors,  manaoers,  and  assistants 

21)  Skilled  iohkers  im  Buildino  and  Construction 

22)  Blacksmiths 

23)  Boilermakers 

24)  Bricklayers  and  stonemason* 

25)  Carpenters 

26)  Cement  finishers 

27)  Electricians 

28)  Linemen  -  po«er  transmission 

29)  Operators  and  ensinecrs  -  construction  e«oipi«nt 

30)  Painters 

31 )  Paper  hanoers 

32)  Plasterers 

33)  Plumbers  and  oas,  pipe,  and  steam  fitters 

34)  Roofers 

35)  setters  of  marble,  stone,  and  tiu 

36)  Sheet  metal  soricers 

37)  Stone  cutters  and  carvers 

38)  Structural  irom  and  steel  vorkers 

39)  Other  skilled  soricers  in  buildino  and  construction 

40)  Skilled  iorkers  not  in  Builoihq  and  Construction 

41)  Machinists,  millsri^hts,  and  toolhakers 

42)  Mechanics  (not  elseshere  classified) 

43)  Tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths 

44)  Other  skilled  rorkers  (not  elceimere  classified) 

45)  SEMi-«KiLu:a  iorkers  in  buildihq  and  Construction 

46)  Apprentices 

47)  Asphalt  morkers 

48)  Blasters 

49)  CAfSSON    WORKERS 

50)  Calkers 

51)  Firemen 

52)  HELPERS  -  blacksmiths' 

53)  "     -  CARPENTERS' 

54)  *     -  CEMENT  FINISHERS' 

55)  *     -  ELECTRICIANS' 

56)  "     -  PAINTERS' 

57)  ■  -   PLUMBERS',    AND   OAS,    PIPE^ANO  STEAN   FITTERS' 

58)  ■  -  ROOFERS' 

59)  "  -    OTHER 

60)  Operators  of  building  ano  construction  equipment 
61 1  Pipe  layers  and  coverers 

62)  rodnen  and  chainmen  -  surveyinq 

63)  Tractor  orivers 

64)  Truck  drivers 

65 )  lELDERS 

66)  Other  sehi-«killed  workers  in  buildino  and  construction 


(67)  Semi-Skilleo  Iorkers  not  in  Buildinq  and  Construction 

(46)  Attenomts  and  helpers  -  professional  and  recreational  workers 

(69)  suhrds  and  watchmen 

(70)  helpers  -  machinists* 

(71)  Operatives  -  clay,  slabs,  and  stone 

(72)  OTHER    SENI-4KILUCD   IORKERS    (nOT    ELSEIHERE   OLABBIflEs) 

(73)  Unskilled  Iorkcr* 

(74)  occupation  not  specifiep 


Percent 


ilL 


100.0 


Persons  from 
Relief  Rolls 


Number 


_14) 


PERCENT 


_L5L 


34,iae 


Persons  not  From 
Relief  Rolls 


Number 


JAL 


Percent 


64,252 


HL 


100.0 


LINE 
-SSLl 


(    I) 


1.317 

I.2 

76 

Sii 

IaSH 

1.9 

(  2) 

59 

0.1 

M 

V 

48 

0.1 

(   3) 

S 

V 

- 

5 

V 

(    4) 

IS7 

0.2 

5 

V 

152 

0.2 

(   5) 

1,038 

I.I 

57 

0.2 

981 

1.5 

(   6) 

1 

V 

- 

- 

1 

V 

(   7) 

57 

0.1 

3 

V 

54 

0.1 

(    9) 

'.a6M 
B3 

1.7 
0.1 

151 

5 

1? 

Ia2!2 

78 

0.1 

(    9) 
(10) 

942 

1.0 

57 

0.2 

885 

1.4 

(11) 

903 

0.5 

71 

0.2 

432 

0.7 

(12) 

2 

V 

1 

V 

1 

V 

(13) 

«7 

0.1 

10 

y 

57 

0.1 

(14) 

28 

A/ 

3 

V 

25 

V 

(15) 

39 

i/ 

4 

V 

35 

0.1 

(16) 

8,704 
630 

B.a 

0.6 

£1 

54 

Ii2 

0.2 

8.2BI 
576 

12.9 
0.9 

(17) 
(18) 

4,351 

4.4 

267 

0.8 

4,084 

6.4 

(19) 

3,723 

3.8 

loe 

0.3 

3,621 

5.6 

(20) 

UJSS. 
42 

27.7 

6 

^ 

36 

35.3 

0.1 

(21) 

(22) 

76 

0.1 

31 

0.1 

49 

0.1 

(23) 

5,621 

5.7 

792 

2.3 

4,829 

7.5 

(24) 

11,923 

12.1 

2,343 

6.9 

9,580 

14.9 

(25) 

839 

0.9 

243 

0.7 

596 

0.9 

(26) 

913 

0.9 

82 

0.3 

831 

1.3 

(27) 

47 

V 

3 

V 

44 

0.1 

(28) 

2,540 

2.6 

382 

I.I 

2,158 

3.4 

(29) 

623 

0.6 

132 

0.4 

491 

0.8 

(30) 

6 

V 

3 

V 

3 

V 

(31) 

456 

0.5 

60 

0.2 

396 

0.6 

(32) 

1,349 

1.4 

146 

0.5 

1,201 

1.8 

(33) 

2SB 

0.3 

27 

0.1 

261 

0.4 

(34) 

258 

0.3 

14 

V 

244 

0.4 

(35) 

207 

0.2 

27 

0.1 

ISO 

0.3 

(36) 

23 

V 

6 

V 

17 

V 

(37) 

1,483 

1.5 

238 

0.7 

1,245 

1.9 

(38) 

595 

0.5 

76 

0.2 

519 

0.9 

(39) 

507 
38 

¥- 

n 

4 

¥ 

436 
34 

0.7 
0.1 

(40) 
(41) 

265 

0.3 

28 

0.1 

237 

0.4 

(42) 

20 

V 

3 

V 

17 

V 

(43) 

184 

0.2 

36 

0.1 

148 

0.2 

(44) 

"^ 

13.0 
-5:! 

3,145 
55 

M 

9,643 
422 

15.0 
0.6 

45) 
46) 

183 

0.2 

33 

0.1 

150 

0.2 

(47) 

72 

0.1 

19 

0.1 

53 

0.1 

(48) 

696 

0.7 

22 

0.1 

634 

1.0 

(49) 

234 

0.2 

72 

0.2 

162 

0.3 

(50) 

215 

0.2 

79 

0.2 

136 

0.2 

(51) 

14 

V 

1 

V 

13 

V 

(92) 

1.602 

1.6 

439 

1.3 

1.163 

1.8 

(53) 

80 

0.1 

26 

0.1 

54 

0.1 

(54) 

142 

0.1 

23 

0.1 

119 

0.2 

(55) 

67 

0.1 

14 

V 

53 

0.1 

(96) 

497 

0.5 

123 

0.4 

374 

0.6 

(57) 

113 

0.1 

13 

V 

100 

0.1 

(58) 

170 

0.2 

36 

0.1 

134 

0.2 

(99) 

1,710 

1.7 

430 

1.3 

1,280 

2.0 

(60) 

565 

0.6 

144 

0.4 

421 

0.7 

61 

416 

0.4 

31 

0.1 

385 

0.6 

62 

290 

0.3 

49 

0.1 

241 

0.4 

(63) 

3,070 

3.1 

981 

2.9 

2,089 

3.2 

(64) 

78 

0.1 

8 

V 

70 

0.1 

69 

2,137 

2.2 

547 

1.6 

1,990 

2.5 

66 

l,ftW 

't\ 

Si 

2jk 

i^m 

1.8 

(•7) 

1         79 

0.1 

1 

78 

0.1 

(68) 

890 

0.9 

420 

1.2 

479 

0.8 

(69) 

238 

0.2 

55 

0.2 

183 

0.3 

(70) 

1 

a 

1 

« 

- 

- 

(71) 

473 

0.5 

76 

0.2 

397 

0.6 

(») 

44,249 

45.0 

25,075 

73.4 

19,174 

29.8 

(73) 

232 

0.2 

81 

0.2 

151 

0.2 

(74) 

>/    Less  than  0.05  percent 
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TABLE      16 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY   EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS   EMPLOYED  ON  PROJECTS  OF    THE  NON-FEDERAL  DIVISION  OF   PtA 

BY  STATES  AND  RELIEF  STATUS 

March   1936 


JU>dS- 


TOTAL 

.PtjReoMa 


AVERAQg  MONTHLY  EARN I N08 


persons  frou 
Relief  Rolls 


HL 


Persons  not  From 
Relief  Rolls 


w. 


LINE 

No. 


(1) 


(  1) 

UNITED  STATES 

(  2 

ALABAMA 

(  3 

Arizona 

(  4 

ARKANSAS 

(  51 

California 

(  6 

Colorado 

{  7 

CONNECTICUT 

(  8 

DELAWARE 

(  9 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMB 

A 

(10 

Florida 

(II 

Georgia 

(12 

Idaho 

(13 

Illinois 

(14 

Indiana 

(15 

IOWA 

(16 

Kansas 

(17 

Kentucky 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

(19 

Maine 

(20 

1   Maryland 

(21 

Massachusetts 

(22 

MICHIQAN 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

(24 

MISSISSIPPI 

(25 

Missouri 

(26 

Montana 

(27 

Nebraska 

(28 

Nevada 

(29 

Ne*  Hampshire 

(30 

New  Jersey 

(31 

NEW  Mexico 

(32 

NEW  YORK  City 

(33 

NEW  YORK  State  (excl 

(34 

NORTH  Carolina 

(35 

North  Dakota 

(36 

Ohio 

(37 

Oklahoma 

(38 

OREGOri 

(39 

Pennsylvania 

(40 

Rhode  Island 

(41 

South  Carolina 

(42) 

South  Dakota 

(43) 

Tennessee 

(44) 

Texas 

(45 

UTAH 

(46) 

VERMONT 

(47) 

Virginia 

(48) 

Washington 

(49 

west  VIRGINIA 

(50 

Wisconsin 

(51 

Wyoming 

N.Y.C.) 


151.06 

44.66 
34.75 
37.82 
62.66 
76.97 

45.69 
39.93 

42.71 
35.95 

68.76 
59.20 
49.14 
43.21 
42.02 

28.37 

53.48 
48.50 
55.19 

52.56 
62.92 
34.58 
41. S4 
65.97 

43.54 
46.26 
41.16 
53.73 
62.03 

114.60 
53.33 
36.89 
52.58 
51.44 

52.17 

57.66 
42.43 
36.89 
38.37 

41.17 
38.43 
43.26 
50.10 
33.20 

41.34 
57.66 
33.55 
55.60 
72.73 


137.29 

32,07 
28.76 
28.88 
57.00 
57.96 

35.27 
35.92 

30.41 
26.90 

50.97 
45.49 
31.83 
36.62 
36.05 

16.91 

33.21 
39.20 

48.63 

46.50 
50.90 
34.77 
31.20 
48.51 

40.56 
41.19 
30.10 
41.92 
44.32 

88.33 
38.70 
26.52 
42.61 
34.73 

43.06 
52.19 
28.57 
26.06 
24.91 

38.96 
29.11 
30.94 
45.85 
29.33 

27.56 
52.08 
22.37 
44.41 
59.58 


158.39 

55.83 
39.59 
48.88 
64.19 
89.76 

53.74 
41.30 

50.29 
40.27 

89.84 
61.87 
58.79 
46.86 
46.18 

36.44 

65.34 
53.12 
60.94 

57.63 
70.53 
34.47 
48.19 
77.68 

47.03 
57.32 
49.20 
60.87 
82.22 

116.01 
66.26 

38.32 
68.65 
62.18 

59.11 
59.65 
56.01 
44.99 
47.88 

45.15 
52.18 
50.20 
55,26 
41.33 

49.18 
58.73 
53.  15 
62.92 
89.64 
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TABLE      17 

NIHBER    OF   PERSONS    EMPLOYED   ON   NrA    t/ORK   PROJECTS, 
BV   «AGE   REaiONS    AND   STATES   WIO   BY   SEX   A/ 


89 


Maach   1936 


Line 

NO. 


lAtE    RCOION 
AMD  STATt 


Total 
Perbows 


JjJ- 


^ 


(  0 


UNITED  STATES 


162,467 


PER- 
CENT 


Jli 


HL 


98,404 


60.6 


■  OMEN 


Number 


JH 


64,083 


PEB- 
CENT 


HI 


LINE 

NO. 


(    I) 


(   2) 

REGION    1 

96.694 

60.622 

62»7 

36.072 

37,3                             ( 

2) 
3) 
4) 

(    3) 

ARIZONA 

777 

4S2 

58.2 

325 

41.8                                1 

(   4) 

California 

4,078 

2,322 

56.9 

1,756 

43.1                                1 

(   5) 

COLOKADO 

1,244 

760 

61.1 

484 

38.9 

5) 

(   6) 

CONNECTICUT 

1,265 

726 

57.4 

539 

42.6 

6) 

(    7) 

IDAHO 

605 

401 

66.3 

204 

33.7 

7) 

(  e) 

ILLINOIS 

3,956 

2,189 

55.3 

1,767 

44.7 

8) 

(   9) 

INOIAN* 

4,686 

3,210 

68.5 

1,476 

31.5 

9) 

(10) 

IO*A 

1,093 

674 

61.7 

419 

38.3 

10) 

(II) 

KENTUCKY    (C/UIPBELL   i    KENTON    CO'b)       E/ 

196 

71 

52.2 

65 

47.8 

It) 

(12) 

UAINC 

1,032 

696 

67.4 

336 

32,6 

12) 

(13) 

UASEACHUeETT* 

4,478 

2,506 

56.0 

1,970 

44.0 

19) 

(14) 

VICHIQAN 

7,438 

4,680 

62.9 

2,796 

37.1 

14) 

(IS) 

UlNNEBOTA 

3,575 

2,291 

64.1 

1,284 

35.9 

•3) 

(16) 

UKEouRi  (ST.  Louis) 

1,144 

781 

68.  3 

363 

31.7 

16) 

(17) 

MONTANA 

711 

396 

56.0 

313 

44.0 

[17) 

(18) 

NEBRASKA 

1,951 

1,154 

59.1 

797 

40.9 

(18) 

(19) 

NEVADA 

70 

41 

58.6 

29 

41.4 

19) 

(20) 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

soe 

325 

64.0 

183 

36.0 

:20) 

(21) 

NE»    JERSEY 

3,942 

2,633 

66.0 

1,309 

33.2 

(21) 

(22) 

NE<    MEXICO 

1,405 

846 

60.2 

999 

39.8 

(22) 

(23) 

ne»  York  City 

5,154 

3,059 

59.4 

2,095 

40.6 

(23) 

(24) 

Nes  York  State  (excl.  n.y.C.) 

4,758 

2,982 

62.7 

1,776 

37.3 

(24) 

(es) 

NORTh    DAKOTA 

l,«B6 

1,022 

52.8 

914 

47.2 

(29) 

(26) 

Ohio 

7,007 

4,819 

68.8 

2,188 

31.2 

26) 

(27) 

Orecon 

895 

573 

64.0 

322 

36.0 

(27) 

(28) 

Pennsylvania 

19,870 

12,671 

63.6 

7,199 

36.2 

(28) 

(29) 

Rhode  Island 

611 

315 

51.6 

296 

48.4 

(29) 

(30) 

South  Dakota 

4,256 

2,849 

67.0 

1,407 

33.0 

(30) 

(31) 

UTAH 

1,360 

941 

68.7 

428 

31.3 

(31) 

(32) 

Vermont 

2S9 

212 

73.4 

77 

26.6 

(32) 

(33) 

fAEHINSTON 

1,852 

1,061 

57.3 

791 

42.7 

(33) 

(34) 

tISCONSIN 

4,287 

2,764 

64.5 

1,523 

35.5 

(34) 

(35) 

rYOMINC 

316 

196 

62.0 

120 

38.0 

(35) 

(36) 

REtlON   II 

12.287 

9,050 

73.7 

3.237 

26.3 

(36) 

(37) 

OEUAtARC 

100 

54 

54.0 

46 

46.0 

(37) 

(38) 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

280 

96 

34.3 

184 

65.7 

138) 

(39) 

Kansas 

3,465 

2,516 

72.6 

949 

27.4 

(39) 

(«) 

Maryland 

957 

543 

56.7 

414 

43.3 

(40) 

(41) 

UisEouRi  (cxcL.  ST.  Louis) 

2,477 

1,667 

67.3 

810 

32.7 

41) 

(42) 

Texas  (36  counties) 

5SS 

397 

71.8 

196 

26.2 

42) 

(43) 

west  viroinia 

4,485 

3,777 

84.8 

678 

15.2 

43) 

(44) 

RES  ION  III 

¥.664 

19, '?9 

58,6 

13.535 

4lj4 

44) 

(45) 

ARKANSAS 

3,044 

1,675 

55.0 

1,369 

45.0 

[45) 

(46) 

KENTUCKY    (eXCL.    CaHPSELL  i    KENTON   Co's)    B/ 

7,094 

4,009 

56.5 

3,085 

43.5 

46) 

(47) 

LOUISIANA 

1,969 

1,060 

53.8 

909 

46.2 

47) 

(48) 

Oklahoma 

7,465 

4,612 

61.8 

2,8S3 

38.2 

(48) 

(49) 

TEXAS    (excl,    36   COUNTIES    IN   RECION    ll) 

9,634 

6,069 

63.0 

3,965 

37.0 

(40) 

(50) 

VIRSINIA 

3,458 

1,704 

49.3 

1,754 

50.7 

(50) 

(51) 

REGION    IV 

20.642 

9,603 

46^1 

ILl2.3? 

Sh2 

(51) 

(52) 

ALABAMA 

4,030 

1,582 

39.3 

2,448 

60.7 

52) 

(S3) 

FLOR  I  DA 

2,480 

1,426 

57»5 

1,054 

42.5 

53) 

(54) 

Qeorsia 

4,596 

2,182 

47.5 

2,414 

52.5 

94) 

(55) 

MISSISSIPPI 

1,716 

498 

29.0 

1,218 

71.0 

S9) 

(56) 

North  Carolina 

1,361 

731 

53.7 

MO 

46.3 

96) 

(57) 

SOUTH  Carolina 

3,413 

1,482 

42.5 

1,961 

57.5 

57) 

(58) 

TENNESSEE 

3,246 

1,732 

53.4 

1,514 

46.6 

58) 

(59) 

Kentucky  (Entire  State) 

7,230 

4,080 

56.4 

3,150 

43.6 

59) 

(60) 

MlSSOUAl           •               • 

3,621 

2,448 

67.6 

1,173 

32.4 

60) 

(61) 

TEXAS 

10,187 

6,466 

63.5 

3,721 

36.5 

61) 

^    Exclusive  of  4,726  full-time  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  at  other  than  NYA  base  rates. 
j/    The  sections  of  the  counties  contisuous  to  Cincinnati. 
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TABLE      18 

NIWBER   OF   PERSOrS    EJjIPLOYED   ON  NYA   »ORK   PROJECTS, 
BY   WAGE    REGIONS   AND  STATES,    AND   BY   RELIEF   STATUS   »/ 

MARCH    1936 


LINC 
■0. 


tut  RcaiOM 

MO  STATI 


Total 

PZBgQW 


3 


FKOM  Relhf  ROLte 

PtR- 
CENT 


HOT  moM  RELirr  Rwx» 

PCR- 
iUaBCII  CENT 


Line 
Ho. 


(  I) 


SlL 


UNITEO  STATES 


i^L 


162,487 


IL 


159,266 


i£L 


96.0 


3,199 


i£L 


2.0 


(    I) 


(  2) 

REGION    1 

96.694 

94.536 

S2j£ 

2.J.58 

^ 

(   2) 

(   3) 

AR 1  ZONA 

777 

750 

96.5 

27 

3,5 

(   3) 

(  -♦) 

CALIFORNIA 

4,078 

3,916 

96.0 

162 

4.0 

(   4) 

(   5) 

COLMAOO 

1,244 

1,164 

93.6 

80 

6.4 

(  5) 

(   6) 

CONNECTICUT 

1,265 

1,253 

99.1 

12 

0.9 

(  6) 

(   7) 

IDAHO 

605 

588 

97.2 

17 

2.8 

(   7) 

(  e) 

ILLINOIS 

3,956 

3,847 

97.2 

109 

2.8 

(   8) 

(  9) 

Indiana 

4,686 

4,686 

100.0 

- 

- 

(   9) 

(10) 

lOVA 

1,093 

1,043 

9S.4 

SO 

4.6 

(10) 

(II) 

KENTUCKY   (CAaraCLL   AMD  KCMTON  CO's)   t/ 

136 

136 

100.0 

- 

- 

(II) 

(12) 

Maine 

1,032 

1,030 

M.e 

2 

0.2 

(12) 

(13) 

MAOSACHUOETTa 

4,478 

4,448 

99.3 

33 

0.7 

13) 

(14) 

MICHIOAH 

7,438 

7,409 

W.A 

29 

0.4 

(14) 

(15) 

MINNESOTA 

3,575 

3,359 

94.0 

210 

6.0 

15) 

(16) 

UKseuRi  (St.  Louis) 

1,144 

1,144 

100.0 

— 

- 

l«) 

(17) 

MONTANA 

711 

711 

100.0 

- 

- 

17) 

(IB) 

NEBRASKA 

1.951 

1,919 

98.4 

32 

1.6 

(16) 

(19) 

NEVADA 

70 

70 

100.0 

- 

- 

19) 

(20) 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

508 

»7 

99.8 

1 

0.2 

20) 

(21) 

NC*   JERSEY 

3,942 

3,848 

97.S 

94 

2.4 

(21) 

(22) 

Nn  MEXICO 

1,405 

1,401 

99,7 

4 

0.3 

22) 

(23) 

NEW   YOIIK   CITY 

5,154 

9,1m 

IW.0 

- 

- 

23) 

(24) 

NE«   roRR  STATE   (eXCL.   N.Y.C.) 

4,758 

4,732 

99.9 

6 

0.1 

24) 

(2S) 

NORTH  Dakota 

1,936 

1,917 

99.0 

19 

1.0 

25) 

(26) 

Ohio 

7,007 

6,6SS 

95.0 

351 

5.0 

26) 

(27) 

Oreo ON 

895 

892 

99.7 

3 

0.3 

27) 

(28) 

Pennsylvania 

19,870 

19,225 

96.8 

64S 

3.2 

28) 

(29) 

RHODE    ISLAND 

611 

611 

100.0 

- 

- 

29) 

(30) 

SOUTH  Dakota 

4,256 

4,205 

98.8 

51 

1.2 

30) 

(31) 

UTAH 

1,369 

1,363 

99.6 

6 

0.4 

31) 

(32) 

verhowt 

289 

288 

99.7 

1 

0.3 

32) 

(33) 

lASHINtTON 

1,852 

1,711 

92.4 

141 

7.6 

33) 

(34) 

■  iscoNsm 

4,287 

4,239 

98.9 

48 

l.l 

34) 

(35) 

lYOailM 

316 

297 

94.0 

19 

6.0 

35) 

(36) 

REGION   II 

I2j287 

12.035 

97|£ 

2S 

hi                        < 

») 

(3-r) 

DELAWARE 

100 

98 

98.0 

2 

2.0 

37) 

(38) 

DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

280 

266 

95.0 

14 

5.0 

38) 

(39) 

Kansas 

3,465 

3,409 

96.4 

56 

1.6 

39) 

(40) 

Maryland 

957 

937 

97.9 

20 

2.1 

40) 

(41) 

Missouri  (excl.  St.  Louis) 

2,477 

2,392 

96.6 

85 

3.4 

41) 

(42) 

Texas  (36  counties) 

553 

542 

98.0 

II 

2.0 

42) 

(43) 

■EST  Virginia 

4,455 

4,391 

98.6 

64 

1.4 

43) 

(44) 

REGION   III 

£.664 

,?2,.26? 

2S«S 

JUL 

Id. 

44) 

(45) 

ARKANSAS 

3,044 

2,961 

•7.3 

•3 

2.7 

45) 

(46) 

KENTUCKY   (excl.    CaBPBELI    t   KENTON   CO's)    t/ 

7,094 

7,020 

99.0 

74 

1.0 

46) 

(47) 

Louisiana 

1,969 

1,934 

96.2 

35 

1.8 

47) 

(48) 

Oklahoma 

7,465 

7,406 

99U: 

59 

0.8 

48) 

i49) 

Texas  (excl.  36  counties  in  Reoioh  ii) 

9,634 

9,615 

99.8 

19 

0.2 

49) 

(50) 

VlRSINIA 

3,458 

3,327 

96.2 

131 

3.8 

50) 

(51) 

REGION    IV 

?M£. 

20.454 

«Sli 

JSI 

ll& 

51) 

(52) 

Alabaha 

4,030 

4,030 

100.0 

- 

- 

sz) 

(53) 

FLORIDA 

2,480 

2,328 

93.9 

152 

6.1 

53) 

(54) 

qeoroia 

4,596 

4,584 

99.7 

12 

0.3 

54) 

(55) 

MISSISSIPPI 

1,716 

1,706 

99.4 

10 

0.6 

55) 

(36) 

North  Carolina 

1,361 

1,353 

99.4 

8 

0.6 

56) 

(57) 

SOUTH  Carolina 

3,413 

3.310 

97.0 

lOS 

3.0 

57) 

(58) 

Tennessee 

3,246 

3,143 

96.8 

103 

3.2                         ( 

58) 

(59) 

KENTUCKY    (Entire  State) 

7,230 

7,156 

99.0 

74 

1.0 

59) 

(60) 

Missouri          "           " 

3,621 

3,536 

97.7 

85 

2.3                         ( 

60) 

(61) 

TEXAS                   •              " 

10,187 

10,157 

99.7 

SO 

0.3                           I 

61) 

*/    Exclusive  of  4,726  full-time  workers  employed  on  nya  projects  at  other  than  nva  sase  rates. 
S/    The  sections  of  the  counties  contioubub  to  Cincinnati. 
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AVERACiE  MONTHLY   lAOE  RATES  AND  EARNINGS   OF  PERSONS   EMPLOYED  ON  NYA  lORK  PROJECTS 
AT   NYA   fAGE   RATES,    BY   lAGE   REGIONS    AND  STATES,    AND    8V    SEX   A/ 
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LINE 

Me. 


IMC  RniM 
*WP  State 


MARCH    1 936 


AVERASC    HOXTHLT 

lAat  RatC  B/ 


AvERAOC  Monthly 
Eabwinqb 


TOTAL 


j!sa_ 


JSBSH. 


JlaiAk. 


Total 


Earninos  as  Pcrccnt 
or  lAHE  Rate 


tOKEH 


Line 


±LL 


UNITED  STATES 


J^ 


llL 


ilL 


M. 


JL£L 


EL 


$19.96 


tl6.09 


$15.81 


)ll.7Z 


$11.68 


$11.79 


_EL 


JH 


73.3 


72.0 


TJoT 


74.«       (    I) 


(   2) 

REGION    1 

'StU 

19,24 

19.71 

13.99 

'5*78 

14.35 

72.,l 

71.6 

IM. 

(   2) 

(    3) 

Arizona 

16.41 

16.39 

16.43 

11.56 

11.88 

11.11 

70.4 

72.9 

67.6 

(    3) 

(    4) 

California 

21.34 

20.37 

21.46 

17.82 

17.31 

18.49 

83.9 

85.0 

86.1 

(    4) 

(    5) 

Colorado 

I7.ai 

17.90 

17.83 

15.54 

15.19 

16.10 

87.3 

85.3 

90.3 

(    9) 

(    6) 

Connecticut 

20.93 

20.83 

21.07 

19.30 

18.83 

19.93 

92.2 

90.4 

94.4 

(   6) 

(    7) 

IDAHO 

16.29 

16.28 

16.30 

14.70 

14.60 

14.83 

90.2 

89.7 

91.0 

(    7) 

(    8) 

Illinois 

19.05 

18.94 

10.20 

12.90 

12.97 

12.82 

67.7 

68.3 

66.8 

(    6) 

(   9) 

Indiana 

18.59 

18.30 

19.24 

17.51 

17.20 

18.17 

94.2 

94.0 

94.4 

(   9) 

(10) 

IO*A 

16.13 

16.24 

15.96 

13.14 

12.63 

13.63 

81.9 

79.0 

85.4 

(10) 

(II) 

KENTUCKY    (CaNPSEU.   AND   KENTON   Co's)    C/ 

20.97 

20.65 

21.31 

16.37 

14.24 

18.69 

78.1 

69.0 

87.7 

(II) 

(12) 

MAINE 

17.75 

18.09 

17.05 

11.96 

12.72 

10.39 

67.4 

70.3 

60.9 

(12) 

(13) 

MASS/tCHlMITTS 

22.92 

23.15 

22.63 

20.23 

20.36 

20.07 

88.3 

87.9 

88.7 

(13) 

(14) 

MlCHIOAN 

16.57 

16.45 

16.78 

14.51 

14.15 

15.12 

87.6 

86.0 

90.1 

(14) 

(15) 

MINNESOTA 

17.86 

17.82 

17.91 

19.08 

14.99 

15.26 

64.4 

84.1 

89.2 

(15) 

(16) 

MISSOURI  (St.  Louis) 

19.52 

19.40 

19.79 

12.50 

12.11 

13.33 

64.0 

62.4 

67.4 

(16) 

(17) 

Montana 

16.81 

16.59 

17,08 

15.23 

14.82 

15.74 

90.6 

89.3 

92.2 

(17) 

(16) 

NCSRASKA 

16.58 

16.70 

16.40 

14.38 

14.23 

14.60 

86.8 

85.3 

89.0 

(16) 

(19) 

ICVADA 

15.75 

15.40 

16.25 

14.32 

13.93 

14.87 

90.9 

90.5 

91,9 

(19) 

(20) 

Nes  Hahpshire 

17.59 

17.66 

17.47 

14.75 

14.69 

14.86 

83.9 

83.2 

85.1 

(20) 

(21) 

New  Jersey 

20.80 

20.60 

21.21 

12.37 

12.33 

12.46 

59.9 

59.9 

58.7 

(21) 

(22) 

New   MEXICO 

16.09 

16.10 

16.08 

14.81 

14.69 

15.00 

92.0 

91.2 

93.3 

(22) 

(23) 

New  YORK  City 

21.25 

21.25 

21.25 

19.97 

19.83 

20.18 

94.0 

93.3 

95,0 

(23) 

(24) 

New  YORK  State  (excl.  n.y.c.) 

19.92 

19.77 

20.16 

12.30 

12.09 

12.65 

61.7 

61.2 

62.7 

(24) 

(2-^) 

NORTH  Dakota 

14.97 

14.88 

15.08 

12.41 

12.32 

12.32 

82.9 

82.8 

63.0 

(29) 

(26) 

Ohio 

21.99 

21.69 

22.65 

14.00 

13.45 

15.23 

63.7 

62.0 

67.2 

(26) 

(27) 

OREGON 

18.34 

17.74 

19.40 

16.36 

15.92 

17.14 

89.2 

89.7 

88.4 

(27) 

(28) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

21.13 

20.79 

21.74 

9.61 

9.78 

9.31 

45.9 

47.0 

42.8 

(26) 

(29) 

Rhode  Island 

16.35 

18.58 

18.10 

15.54 

16.01 

15.04 

84.7 

86.2 

83.1 

(29) 

(30) 

South  Dakota 

14.24 

14.24 

14.25 

9.24 

9.18 

9.34 

64.9 

64.5 

65.5 

(30) 

(31) 

Otah 

17.07 

17.06 

17.08 

15.11 

14.93 

15.52 

88.9 

87.5 

90.9 

(31) 

(32) 

VERMONT 

15.35 

is.oe 

16.25 

10.67 

9.78 

13.13 

69.9 

65.1 

80.8 

(32) 

(33) 

tASHINSTON 

18.92 

18.63 

19.30 

16.60 

16.41 

16.86 

87.7 

88.1 

87.4 

(33) 

(34) 

II SCONS  IN 

19.60 

19.36 

20.04 

17.49 

17.31 

17.81 

89.2 

89.4 

88.9 

(34) 

(35) 

lYOaiNO 

19.37 

19.04 

19.90 

18.05 

17.63 

16.73 

93.2 

92.6 

94.1 

(39) 

(36) 

RCQION    II 

15.80 

15.63 

16.27 

.l',t2.7 

10.52 

13,35 

71.3 

67.3 

Siti. 

(36) 

(37) 

Delaware 

17.15 

17.18 

17.12 

16.26 

16.11 

16.47 

94.9 

93.8 

96,2 

(37) 

(38) 

District  sf  CoLumiA 

17.94 

18.57 

17.61 

15.63 

16.26 

15.60 

88.2 

87.7 

88.6 

(38) 

(39) 

Kansas 

14.91 

14.53 

15.94 

12.58 

12.04 

14.02 

84.4 

82.9 

88,0 

(39) 

(40) 

Maryland 

IS.46 

14.02 

16.29 

14.01 

13.33 

14.90 

90.6 

89.9 

91.5 

(40) 

(41) 

Missouri  (excl.  St.  Louis) 

15.51 

15.03 

16.48 

11.15 

10.79 

11.89 

71,9 

71.8 

72.1 

(41) 

(42) 

TEXAS  (36  counties) 

13.20 

13.62 

12.13 

9.46 

9.06 

10.48 

71.7 

66.5 

66.4 

(42) 

(43) 

lEST    VIROIHIA 

16.87 

16.86 

17.00 

9.55 

6.92 

13.06 

96.6 

S2.9 

76.8 

43) 

(44) 

REGION    III 

9.92 

9.60 

10.37 

7.82 

7.73 

7.95 

78,8 

80.5 

76.7 

44) 

(45) 

Arkansas 

8.53 

8.26 

8.86 

6.39 

6.06 

6.72 

74.4 

73.4 

75.8 

45) 

(46) 

Kentucky  (excl.  Caupscu.  and  Kenton  Co's)  C/ 

8.20 

8.08 

8.36 

5.79 

6.12 

5.39 

70.6 

75.7 

64.0 

46) 

(47) 

Lou  1 8 1  ANA 

14.00 

13.61 

I4.4S 

12.10 

11.71 

12.55 

86.4 

86.0 

86.9 

47) 

(48) 

Oklahoma 

8.73 

8.66 

8.64 

6.12 

6.10 

6.14 

70.1 

70.4 

69.5 

48) 

(49) 

Texas  (excl.  36  counties  in  reoion  ii) 

11.67 

11.00 

12.81 

10.23 

9.87 

10.84 

87.7 

89.7 

84.6 

•) 

(50) 

VIRQINIA 

10.02 

9.54 

10.48 

7.79 

7.40 

8.18 

77.7 

77.6 

78.1 

50) 

(51) 

REGION    IV 

9f69 

9,63 

9t72 

7.57 

7,38 

7.73 

TStl 

76.5 

79.5 

51) 

(52) 

ALASANA 

8.48 

8.58 

8.42 

7.18 

6.98 

7.31 

84.7 

81.4 

86.8 

S2) 

(53) 

Flsrida 

13.83 

13.43 

14.37 

10.18 

9.84 

10.65 

73.6 

78.3 

74.1 

S3) 

(54) 

Georgia 

8.06 

8.12 

8.00 

6.49 

6.36 

6.61 

80.5 

78.3 

te.6 

54) 

(55) 

Mississippi 

9.71 

9.08 

9.97 

8.62 

7.49 

9.08 

88.8 

82.5 

91.1 

55) 

(56) 

NoRTM  Carolina 

11.43 

10.54 

12.45 

7.06 

6.48 

7.74 

61.8 

61.5 

62.2 

56) 

(57) 

South  Carolina 

9.06 

8.77 

9.27 

7.02 

7.01 

7.02 

77.9 

79.9 

75.7 

57) 

(58) 

TENNESSEE 

10.26 

9.96 

10.99 

7.80 

7.65 

7.98 

76.0 

76.8 

75.4       ( 

58) 

(59) 

Kentucky    (entire  State) 

8.44 

8.40 

8.63 

5.99 

6.26 

5.63 

71.0 

74.5 

6S.2       ( 

99) 

(60) 

Missouri          •            ■ 

16.78 

16.42 

17.50 

11.57 

11.21 

12.34 

69.0 

68.3 

70.9       I 

60) 

(61) 

Texas               ■            • 

11.75 

11.16 

12.81 

10.19 

9.82 

10.82 

86.7 

88.0 

84.9       ( 

61) 

h/    Exclusive  or  4,726  full-time  persons  eiiplovcd  on  NYA  projects  at  other  than  NYA  wage  rates, 

i/     NYA   WAQE   rates    are   SET    AT    ONE    THIRD    THE    RCWULAR    ESTABLISHED  SECURITY   WASE   RATES. 

C/  The  SECTIONS  OF  the  counties  cONTiauoue  to  Cincinnati. 
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FOREWORD 


Works  Program  employees,  taken  largely  from  relief  rolls 
and  ninnbering  approximately  3,800,000  at  the  end  of  February 
and  3,400,000  at  the  end  of  August  1936,  have  found  jobs  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  100,000  and  more  projects 
prosecuted  under  the  Works  Program.  This  report  reviews  the 
various  kinds  of  projects  operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  outlines  the  activities  carried  on  by  the 
other  agencies  participating  in  the  Works  Program.  It  dis- 
cusses the  workers  and  their  earnings,  and  summarizes  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Program  by  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  report  devotes  a  brief  section  to  relief  before  the 
inauguration,  and  during  the  operation,  of  the  Works  Program. 
The  statutory  provisions  and  the  Executive  orders  pertaining 
to  the  Program  as  well  as  the  operating  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  are  summarized  in  the  first 
section  of  the  appendix;  this  is  followed  by  a  section  cover- 
ing Works  Program  employment  and  finances. 

In  Executive  Order  No.  7034,  dated  May  6,  1935,  the 
President  created  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  made 
it  responsible  to  him  for  the  honest,  efficient,  speedy,  and 
coordinated  execution  of  the  work  relief  program  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  responsibilities  with  which  this  agency  was  charged 
is  that  of  gathering  information  such  as  is  presented  in  this 
report.  The  order  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Works  Progress. Ad- 
ministration to  formulate  and  require  uniform  periodic  re- 
ports of  the  progress  on  all  projects  and  to  formulate  and 
administer  a  system  of  imiform  periodic  reports  of  the  em- 
ployment on  projects. 

This  report  is  indebted  to  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the  Treasxiry  Department 
for  certain  fineincial  data,  relating  chiefly  to  obligations 
incurred  and  expenditures  made  imder  the  Works  Program. 
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The    Works    Program    in    Review 


With  the  twofold  objective  of  giving 
jobs  to  some  3,5CX>,000  destitute,  employable 
persons  and  utilizing  the  efforts  of  these 
people  in  adding  to  the  country's  wealth,  the 
Works  Program  was  initiated  during  the  summer 
of  1935.  This  report  covers  the  different 
aspects  of  the  Programj  the  jobs  provided, 
the  work  done,  the  organizational  framework 
established  for  the  operation  of  the  Program, 
and  the  setting  in  which  the  Program  was  in- 
stituted. 


Workers 

At  its  employment  peak,  February  1936, 
the  Works  Program  provided  jobs  'directly  to 
more  than  3,800,000  people,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  T^om  were  from  relief  rolls.  In  ex- 
cess of  3,000,000  of  this  number  were  at  work 
under  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
balance  being  either  enrolled  in  Qnergency 
Conservation  Work  (chiefly  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps)  or  employed  on  projects 
of  cooperating  Federal  agencies  including  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Employment  has  decreased  since  February 
1936  to  about  3,400,000  persons  at  the  end  of 
August  due  to  curtailment  of  the  Program  in 
response  to  improved  conditions  in  private 
industry  and  seasonal  employment  in  agricul- 
ture. This  decline  has  been  effected  chiefly 
by  restricting  WPA  employment,  although  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  50,000  in  the  number  of 
CCC  enrollees.  The  reduction  has  taken  place 
despite  the  provision  of  135,000  emergency 
jobs  for  drought-stricken  farmers  (mostly  un- 
der the  WPA)  and  a  200,000  increase  in  the 
employment  of  Federal  agencies  other  than  the 
TIPA  and  the  CCC.  As  of  the  end  of  August 
1936,  the  3,400,000  total  was  composed  of  the 
following  J  2,377,000  employed  xmder  the  WPA, 
386,000  employed  under  ECW,  and  637,000  en- 
gaged on  Works  Program  projects  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Th»  youths  who  have  benefited  either 


through  the  student  aid  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  or  through  part- 
time  work  on  projects  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  are  not  included  in  employment 
totals.  Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  these 
youths  have  numbered  as  many  as  400,000  under 
the  student  aid  program  and  between  175,000 
and  200,000  at  work  on  NYA  projects. 


monthly  se- 

a  number  of 

varies  for 

and  is  ad- 

of  workers. 


Payment  to  persons  employed  on  Works 
Program  jobs  has,  with  certain  exceptions, 
been  made  in  accordance  with  a 
curity  earnings  schedule  based  on 
relevant  factors.  The  schedule 
different  sections  of  the  country 
justed  according  to  the  skills 
the  density  of  population,  and  costs  of  liv- 
ing. Under  the  established  schedule,  actual 
average  monthly  earnings  of  security  wage 
workers  employed  on  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration projects  in  March  1936  amounted  to 
approximately  $46. 

Work  habits  have  been  cultivated  through 
the  jobs  provided,  a  factor  which  makes  em- 
ployees better  able  to  secure  private  employ- 
ment and  resume  their  normal  place  in  the 
communities  where  they  live.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  the  grefit  number  of  persons 
whQse  Works  Program  jobs  either  utilize  old 
skills  or  develop  nevf  ones.  The  Program  has 
attempted  to  make  available  the  proper  kind 
of  jobs  through  diversification  in  the  types 
of  work  prosecuted. 

Proiccts 

Considerably  over  100,000  projects  have 
been  completed  or  are  being  prosecuted 
throughout  the  country.  Construction  work 
has  been  accorded  major  emphasis.  This  in- 
cludes building  or  repair  of  roads,  renova- 
tion or  construction  of  public  buildings,  ex- 
tension of  public  utility  facilities,  and 
other  improvements  to  public  property  (Feder- 
al, State,  and  local).  State  and  local  proj- 
ects have  been  prosecuted  under  the  WPA  and 
the  PKk,     the  latter  through  grants  and  loans 


by  which  local  and  State  authorities  have 
been  enabled  to  undertake  substantial  con- 
struction jobs.  Schools  predominate  in  RIA. 
projects.  The  wealth  of  projects  operated  by 
the  WPA  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
VTorks  Program.  New  construction  and  repair 
and  improvement  projects,  supplemented  by 
white  collar  projects  and  projects  for  women, 
have  accomplished  results  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  the  communities  where  they  are  pro- 
secvtted.  The  accomplishments  of  the  CCC, 
chiefly  in  conservation,  have  likewise  been 
notable.  Projects  for  the  improvement  of 
Federal  property  for  the  most  part  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  agencies  that  nor- 
mally have  jurisdiction  in  the  various 
fields.  The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  national  forests  illustrates  this  point. 

VOien  emergencies  have  developed,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  cope  successfully 
with  them  by  use  of  Works  Program  facilities. 
In  the  case  of  floods,  preventive  and  pro- 
tective measures  have  been  taken,  and  where 
damage  has  been  done  part  of  the  task  of  re- 
construction has  been  borne  by  the  VfPA.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1936  emergency  flood  work 
alone  involved  the  transfer  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  from  regular  VVPA  projects  to 
emergency  flood  projects.  With  the  advent  of 
the  drought  in  the  swiimer  of  1936  the  WPA, 
aided  by  other  Federal  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  Works  Program,  provided  employment  for 
drought-stricken  farmers.  Jobs  of  this  kind 
totaled  135,000  at  the  end  of  August  1936  and 
the  niimber  vms  still  increasing  at  that  time. 

Framework  of  the  Works  Prosram 

The  Works  Program,  as  inaugurated  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of 
1935,  coordinated  the  emergency  activities  of 
the  Federal  agencies  underteiken  to  provide 
security  in  the  form  of  jobs  for  the  desti- 
tute unemployed.  Cooperating  in  the  Works 
Program  are  many  of  the  regular  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  several  emergency  agencies 
which  wore  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
act  became  effective  (notably  the  Public 
Iforks  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps).  Upon  the  passage  of  the  act 
three  new  organizations  were  created  by  Exe- 
cutive order,  namely,  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  was 


given  responsibility  for  the  coordinated  op- 
eration of  the  entire  Works  Program.  This 
responsibility  included  the  making  of  regu- 
lations concerning  eligibility  for  employi»nt, 
the  investigation  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions to  aid  the  President  in  his  determina- 
tion of  policies  pertaining  thereto,  and  the 
setting-up  of  a  reporting  system  covering  the 
Works  Program.  The  WPA  was  also  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  review  of  projects  sub- 
mitted and  the  equalization  of  employment 
provided  under  the  Program  in  various  oojft- 
muBities.  The  latter  was  aoocmplished 
through  the  operation,  in  oonjunotlon  with 
projects  of  other  agencies,  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  projects  to  fill  the  work  relief 
requirements  of  the  different  communities. 
The  National  Yoirbh  Administration  was  created 
\ander  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to 
help  the  needy  youth  of  the  Nation  either 
through  a  student  aid  program  or  by  provid- 
ing part-tixfie  jobs  on  projects. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  was  as- 
signed the  function  of  aiding  the  needy  rural 
population  chiefly  by  making  loans  or  grants 
to  farmers.  This  administration  also  has  op- 
erated projects,  including  land  utilization 
and  suburban  housing,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  aiding  a  limited  number  of  farm 
families  to  move  from  submarginal  lands . 

The  task  of  transferring  persons  from 
relief  to  Worka  Program  jobs  was  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  local  relief  agencies  who 
certified  employable  persons  from  relief 
rolls  to  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice. This  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the 
WPA,  assigned  workers  to  Works  Program  jobs. 
Disbursement,  accounting,  and  procurement 
of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  Works  Pro- 
gram have  been  carried  on  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  Works  Program,  as  thus  roughly 
sketched,  encompasses  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  40  agencies. 

Fvmds  for  the  Works  Program  were  provid- 
ed by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 
of  1935  said  1956;  under  the  first  an  araouxrt 
not  to  exceed  $4,880,000,000  was  appropriated 
and  imder  the  second,  |1,4.25,000,000,  The 
President  has  matie  allocations  of  these  funds 
to  the  various  agencies  participating  in  the 
Works  Program,  amounting,  as  of  August  31, 
1936,  to  $5,430,063,859,  Nearly  one  billion 
dollars  was  allocated  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  for  continuing 
its  relief  activities  until  the  new  ITbrks 
Program  was  under  way.   Allocations  to  the 


WPA  totaled  a  little  over  two  billion  dollars 
while  the  CCC,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  FVIA.  each  have  received  approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Allocations  to 
other  agencies  have  been  made  in  smaller 
amounts.  As  of  August  31,  1936,  checks  had 
been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $3,940,351,932 
against  the  total  Works  Program  allocations. 

Backsround  of  the  Works  Prosram 

The  genesis  of  a  large  scale  and  diver- 
sified work  program  is  found  in  the  relief 
developments  of  the  past  several  years.  Out- 
standing ajnong  such  developments  was  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  area  of  governmental 
responsibility  for  emergency  relief  activi- 
ties which  progressed,  between  1929  and  1933, 
from  local  to  State  and  finally  to  Federal 
participation.  Another  important  development 
has  been  the  trend  toward  work  relief.  Some 
comments  upon  these  developments  are  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  objectives  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Works  Program. 

Prior  to  the  depression  the  relief  pro- 
blem centered  primarily  about  the  care  of  un- 
employables.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
which  accompanied  the  business  recession  be- 
ginning in  1929  resulted  in  widespread  demand 
for  relief  of  unemployment.  Despite  the  ex- 
pansion of  local  relief  and  the  inauguration 
of  State  unemployment  relief  measures  it  was 
recognized  by  the  middle  of  1932  that  neither 
State  nor  local  governmental  bodies  could 
cope  with  the  growing  relief  problem.  Feder- 
al assumption  of  part  of  the  relief  burden 
came  in  1932  with  provision  of  $300,000,000 


for  loans  to  States  and  mimicipalities  to  be 
used  for  emergency  relief.  In  May  1933  the 
Federal  Government  expanded  its  relief  acti- 
vities by  creating  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  and  authorizing  grants  to 
States  for  relief  purposes.  This  step  was 
necessitated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  relief 
problem  which,  as  indicated  by  relief  loads, 
involved  the  care  in  Mso-ch  1933  of  nearly 
5,000,000  families  ajid  single  persons,  or  a 
total  of  20,500,000  persons  including  depen- 
dents. Subsequent  Federal  aid  has  been  pro> 
vided  \mder  the  Federal  Qnergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, the  Civil  Works  Administration, 
and  the  Works  Program. 

The  FERA  at  the  outset  aooepted  as  a 
desirable  objective  the  extension  of  the  work 
relief  movement  that  was  already  under  way  in 
many  comm\mities  as  a  part  of  early  State  and 
local  relief  activities.  In  consequence. 
State  emergency  relief  administration  work 
programs,  financed  largely  by  FERA  grants, 
were  developed.  These  programs  recognized 
the  principles  that  work  relief  should  be 
sufficiently  diversified  to  afford  jobs  suit- 
ed to  the  workers'  previous  experience  and 
that  relief  projects  should  be  genuinely  use- 
ful to  the  community.  The  operations  of  the 
CWA  in  the  winter  iponths  of  1933-34  gave  fur- 
ther impetus  to  a  work  program.  Employment 
diiring  this  period  mis  alao  provided  vadm 
the  CCC  and  the  FVA.  Having  these  precedents, 
the  Wbrks  Program  was  inaugtirated  in  1956. 
With  the  inception  of  this  program  the  Feder- 
al Government  aimounoed  its  intention  of  witii^ 
drawing  from  the  field  of  direct  relief  and 
oonoentrating  its  energies  on  the  problem  of 
providing  work. 


Projects   of   the   Works   Progress  Administration 


Certain  fimdamental  factors  have  gov- 
erned the  selection  of  projects  prosecuted 
under  the  TOA.  One  primary  consideration  has 
been  to  create  Jobs  sufficiently  diverse  to 
fit  the  varied  abilities  of  from  two  to  three 
million  employable  persons  in  need  of  relief. 
This  required  selection  of  projects  in  the 
various  communities  which  were  adapted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  occupational  training 
of  available  laborers.  Another  factor  was 
the  necessity  of  using  the  available  man- 
power on  projects  genuinely  benefiting  the 
communities  where  they  were  sponsored.  In 
some  cases  the  vrork  has  taken  the  form  of  con- 
structing permanent  buildings  and  other  facil- 
ities or  reconditioning  existing  structures 
and  equipment.  Although  this  work  was  highly 
desirable,  it  could  not  have  been  performed 
without  the  aid  extended  by  the  WA.  In  other 
cases  projects  have  provided  cultural  oppor- 
tunities to  a  large  nuniber  of  needy  citizens. 
Since  practically  all  VfPA  projects  are  pro- 
posed and  sponsored  by  local  authorities,  the 
WPA  undertakings  serve  both  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  communities  where  they  are  oper- 
ated. 


ly  skilled  or  technical  labor  to  any  oonsid- 
able  extent  received  little  emphasis  under 
the  WPA  program.  Most  of  the  projects  se- 
lected for  operation  were  necessarily  of  the 
types  which  provide  employment  for  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  workers.  For  this  group 
certain  types  of  highway,  road,  and  street 
projects,  conservation,  public  utility,  san- 
itation and  health,  and  recreational  proj- 
ects have  been  found  siii table. 

Although  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the 
unskilled  group,  a  large  number  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  were  certified  by 
local  relief  agencies  as  eligible  for  em- 
ployment under  the  Works  Program.  Employ- 
ment for  these  workers  has  been  provided  by 
many  of  the  types  of  projects  listed  above, 
and  more  partiouleo'ly  by  public  buildings 
projects. 

Professional  and  technical  persons  ocm- 
posed  another  group  of  unemployed  persons  in 
need  of  relief.  It  is  primarily  for  these 
persons  that  white  collar  projects  have  been 
instituted. 


Since  a  large  majority  of  all  employable 
workers  on  relief  rolls  are  unskilled  labor- 
ers, projects  requiring  the  services  of  high- 


Another  group  was  composed  of  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  women  who  are  heads  of 
relief  families.   With  the  exception  of 


wauEER  or  FBtsoBs  nffiiOZia),  hocrs,  iSD  earnings  en  kpa  trojbcts,  bt  ttfb  or  trojicts 

SeBdnon-tblT'  Period  Zndiag  Ax^xist  15,  1936 


Type  of  Trojeot 

Foraons  ftBlorod 
Vnaiber        Peroont 

Bamliua 

1 

TOTAL 

2,282,654 

100.0 

117,854,694 

100.0 

$59,648,157 

100.0 

Hl^fenays,  roads,  and  ■treets 

Pnbllo  Iralldliitft 

Paxia  and  oth«r  reereatloaal  faellltlea 

Consei  va^lon 

Sewsr  «y«t««s  and  other  vtUltioa 

Airports  aad  otber  traaoportatleB 

mate  collar 

Goods 

SaBltation  aad  baaltk 

817,836 
219,211 
233,973 

96,201 
191,979 

52,366 
241,091 
290,777 

69,883 

69,337 

35.8 
9.6 

10.3 
4.2 
8.4 
2.3 

10.6 

12.7 
3.1 
3.0 

41,095,971 

10,220,372 

11,600,150 

4,818,292 

9,712,986 

2,741,280 

14,129,515 

16,212,042 

3,530,595 

3,793,491 

34.9 
8.7 
9.8 
4.1 
8.2 
2.3 
12.0 
13.6 
3.0 
3*2 

18,732,282 
6,430,163 
6,660,889 
2,386,217 
5,050,267 
1,418,728 
9,119,760 
6,565,550 
1,518,040 
1,766.261 

31.4 

10.8 

11.2 

4.0 

8.5 

2*4 

15*3 

11.0 

2.5 

2,9 

^  lBol«toa  wcrk  oaopa. 


PiROWTiiCi  DisTRnronwr  or  mpummn,  hciors,ahd  agymcs 

OS  UPA  CCWSTRDCnON  IND  RON-CC«STOTCTlcaf  PROJTCTS 
SwdsKKitiar  Period  Xndlntf  Ixitftut  IS,  1930 


Typ«  tf  rx9j*ar* 


TOEAI. 
CCMSTRUCTIOH 


Baaownt  HoBm    1t«1bJi 
100.0        100.0        ICu.v^ 


Haw  Consimotloii 
HltfhMys,  ro»ds,  and  atrsAt* 
Pvblio  bnildiBgt 

Sflwsr  ays teas  and  other  ntllltlea 
Othaar  now  oonatmotlon 

Rapadra  and  Hgprorsmenta 
JO-ibamyt,  roada,  aad  atraets 
Pvbllo  talldlnga 

Sewar  sjrategBa  and  other  utllltlaa 
Othar  rapalra  and  ii^aroTanenta 

NOW-COMSTHUCTION  ^ 


72.0 

69.3 

69.2 

30.5 

29.1 

28.6 

1577 

TFTT 

-577 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

6.4 

6.2 

6.3 

9.7 

9.3 

10.2 

4L.5 

40.2 

40.6 

Jb.-b 

2S.4 

^.3 

4.9 

4.6 

6.6 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

8.5 

8.2 

8.5 

28.0 


30.7 


30.8 


1936.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the 
sponsors '  funds  are  being  spent  for 
nvatoriaia,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
and  other  non-labor  costs.  Federal 
funds  are  used  predominantly  (78 
percent)  for  meeting  payrolls.  Out 
of  each  $100  made  available  for  WPA 
projects  $36  goes  for  the  repair 
and  construction  of  highwaysi  roads, 
and  streets,  $13  for  improvement  to 
parks  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  $12  for  work  on  public 
buildings.  Funds  for  sewer,  systems 
and  other  utilities  projects,  white 
collar  projects,  and  goods  projects 
accounted  for  $10,  $9,  and  $8,  re- 
spectively, of  the  $100.  Smaller 
amounts  are  being  expended  for  con- 
servation, samtation  and  health, 
and  airport  and  other  transporta- 
tion projects. 


4/  Inolodea  white  ooUat  porojeota,  tfooda  projaota,  foraatatien, 
.^anltatlsn  aad  health,  disirilmtlon  of  svrplva  oanaodltiea. 


women  suited  to  employment  on  white  oollar 
projects,  their  abilities  were  not  such  as 
could  be  utilized  to  ajiy  considerable  extent 
on  the  types  of  projects  mentioned  above. 
Consequently  goods  projects  (for  the  most  part 
sewing  projects)  were  initiated  for  these 
workers. 

Individual  projects  of  each  type  includ- 
ed under  the  WPA  program  were  selected  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  for 
providing  the  proper  types  of  jobs  but  also 
in  view  of  other  carefully  considered  factors. 
These  factors  include  the  proximity  of  the 
project  site  to  the  supply  of  relief  labor, 
the  proportion  of  total  costs  that  sponsors 
Trere  willing  to  assxane,  and  the  proportion  of 
Federal  funds  to  be  expended  directly  for 
wages  of  persons  in  need  of  relief. 

There  was  need  also  to  make  certain  that 
the  work  involved  did  not  displace  regular 
employees  of  local  governmental  bodies,  that 
engineering  plans  for  all  construction  proj- 
ects were  sound,  emd  that  the  work  on  all 
projects  in  each  community  was  so  scheduled 
as  to  insure  operation  of  a  sufficiently  di- 
verse work  program  at  nil  seasons  of  the  year. 

Local  project  sponsors  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  provided  funds  Jointly  for 
the  operation  of  WPA  projects.  Sponsors 
pledged  more  thaji  18  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  projects  selected  through  April  15 , 


The  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  upon  the  various  types  of 
projects  is  indicated  by  the  distri- 
butions of  employment,  hours  worked,  and  earn- 
ings' en  WPA  projects  during  the  first  half  of 
August  1936.  Highway,  road,  and  street  proj- 
ects account  for  about  a  third  of  "the  WPA  pro- 
gram. Approximately  10  percent  of  total  WPA 
activity  takes  place  on  each  of  five  types  of 
projects,  i.e.,  public  buildings,  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  utilities,  recreational  facil- 
ities, white  oollar  projects,  and  goods  proj- 
ects. The  remaining  types  are  substantially 
less  important. 

The  majority  of  the  projects  operated 
\mder  the  KPk  are  of  the  construction  type 
which  provided  about  70  percent  of  total  WPA 
employment  during  the  first  half  of  August. 
New  construction  accounted  for  somewhat  less 
than  half,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  re- 
pair and  improvement  work.  Highway,  road, 
and  street  work  predominated  among  the  con- 
struction projects,  as  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying table.   The   non-oonstruo  ti  o  n 


ALL   WPA    PROJECTS 

Materials  Etc.  Wages  &  Salaries 


■JLI  Funds 


15 


Sponsors'  1 
Funds        U 


33/. 


67/ 


STADIUM    CONSTRUCTION 


FARM-TO-MARKET    ROAD 


WPA  Projects 


PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


NEW    SIDEWALKS 


FLOOD    CONTROL 
-r 
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1935 

Hour*  IndiHla  a  re4atlv«ly  Binall  number  of  hourt  credited  In 
■ddMen  to  hours  actually  woriiod  during  the  period. 


group  consists  for 
the  most  part  of 
white  collar,  for- 
estation,  sanita- 
tion and  health, 
and  women's  proj- 
ects o 

The  accompany- 
ing chart  shows  hew 
the  hours  worked 
on  different  types 
of  WPA  projects 
were  distributed 
during  the  period 
from  October  1935 
to  August  15,  1936. 
Not  until  December 
1935  had  the  pro- 
gram expanded  to 
quota  levels  in 
many  States  and, 
as  a  result,  the 
early  distribution 
of  hours  among 
different  kinds  of 

projects  was  influenced  by  the  types  of  proj- 
ects given  particular  emphasis  in  those  areas 
where  tlie  WPA  program  first  got  under  wayo 
One  of  these  areas  was  New  York  City,  where 
park  work  has  always  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion, hence  the  early  stress  on  this  work  in 
the  country's  average o  Another  factor  tend- 
ing to  make  early  operations  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram somewhat  different  from  those  of  later 
months  was  the  comparative  ease  v/ith  which 
certain  types  of  projects  could  be  started. 
Work  which  required  less  extensive  planning, 
and  the  use  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
equipment  and  materials,  could  be  initiated 
promptly.  Thus,  after  the  drive  to  provide 
vrPA  jobs  during  November,  employment  on  high- 
way, road,  and  street  projects  represented  a 
greater  share  of  the  total  WPA  program  than 
during  subsequent  months. 

White  collar,  goods,  and  public  build- 
ings projects  have  increased  in  importance 
since  the  early  months  of  the  program.  These 
increases  have  come  about  mainly  as  offsets 
to  the  enrly  over-emphasis  accorded  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  and  conservation 
work. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  varied  among  the  types 
of  projects  according  to  their  concentration 
in  regions  of  high  or  low  prevailing  wage 
rates  and  according  to  the  extent  to  whic  h 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  WORKED  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 
By  Types  of  Projects  * 

October  1935  to  August  1936 


1936 


highly  skilled  or  technical  workers  were  em- 
ployed on  the  projects,  WPA  workers  have 
averaged  44  cents  per  hour  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  The  higher  hourly  earn- 
ing on  white  collar  projects  and  on  public 
buildings  projects  (averaging  60  cents  and 
55  cents,  respectively)  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  large  proportions  of  persons 
employed  on  these  types  of  work  were  skilled, 
technical  and  professional  workers  and  to  the 
concentration  of  these  projects  in  urban  cen- 
ters where  higher  rates   are  paid. 

iVUUiGI  HOURLY  EABHIMGS  0N1IPA  FR0J1!CTS, 
BT  TYPE  or  FROJICTS  ^ 

October  1,  1935  to  August  15,  1936 

(Subject  to  Rt1»1wi) 


Type  of  Proieot 


Average 

Hourly 
EumlntfB 
(Cents) 


TOCAL  44,0 

Riglnnys,  ro*ds,  and  streets  39,2 

Public  buildings  55.3 

Parks  sad  other  recreetional  facilities  51.1 

Conserration  41,6 

Sever  systsoa  and  ether  utilities  45,4 

Airports  and  ether  transportation  46.7 

Hhite  collar  60,2 

Goods  36.4 

Sanitation  and  health  36.2 

Uisoellaneous  40.5 


k/  Eaolusivs  of  work  oanqps. 


WPA   Hishway,    Road    and    Street   Projects 


The  ino6t  Important  anong 
the  various  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  IPA  pro- 
gram is  the  work  being  done 
to  improve  the  country's 
thoroughfares.  ProjeotB  of 
this  kind,  while  improving 
transportation  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  also  serve  particularly  well  in  pro- 
viding suitable  Jobs  for  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  need  of  relief.  Not  only  because 
of  their  universality  and  their  capacity  to 
use  available  relief  labor,  but  also  because 
of  constant  demands  from  the  public  for  im- 
proving and  extending  highways,  roads,  and 
■treets,  these  projects  have  been  stressed  to 
the  extent  that  they  account  for  well  over  a 
third  of  the  total  TTPA  program.  In  giving 
expression  to  popular  demands,  local  public 
a^inistrative  bodies  entrusted  With  road  and 
street  work  have  sponsored  a  wealth  of  proj- 
ects that  are  intended  to  serve  local  needs. 
The  projects  chosen  for  operation  from  this 
group  are  for  work  on  both  primary  and  second- 
ary roads,  on  streets,  alleys, and  sidewalks, 
and  on  roadside  improvements,  bridges  and  vi- 
aducts* 

The  need  for  the  UPA  highway,  road,  and 
street  program  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression  these  facilities  had  been  neglect- 


ed by  many  local  governmental  bodies  because 
of  inadequate  funds.  Roads  were  often  in 
poor  condition,  streets  had  become  rutted  and 
worn,  and  many  bridges  were  in  serious  need 
of  repair.  Through  failure  to  remove  sharp 
curves  and  dangerous  grade  crossings,  the 
public  was  subjected  to  inconvenience  and 
danger.  Work  to  alleviate  these  conditions, 
bogun  under  the  Cltk  and  carried  on  under  the 
FERA,  is  being  continued  under  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  Roade  and  streets  are 
being  drained  and  resurfaced  and  new  macadam 
or  bituminous  surfaced  streets  are  being  con- 
structed in  sections  hitherto  served  only  by 
dirt  roads.  Markets  are  being  made  more  ac- 
cessible to  farmers  and  other  rural  cititens 
through  Improvements  to  secondary  roads. 
Brush,  fallen  rock,  and  earth  are  being  re- 
moved from  roadsides.  Sidewalks  and  curbs 
are  being  constructed  and  bridges  and  via> 
ducts  are  being  reconstructed  or  replaced  by 
safe  modem  structures.  To  a  limited  extent 
grade  crossings  are  being  eliminated  through 
relocation  of  roads  or  construction  of  vaider- 
passds  or  overpasses. 

Kinds  of  Projects 

The  farm-to-market  road  aspect  of  the 
program,  which  comprises  about  a  third  of  all 
the  road  and  street  work  undertaken,  involves 
a  vari  ety  of  improvements  to  the  dirt  roads 
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reaurfaoed  or  a  new  pavement  laid,  all  neces- 
sary sanitary  and  storm  seworB  are  put  in  90 
that  the  new  surface  will  not  have  to  be  torn 
up  later.  Ifherever  possible,  materials  are 
salvaged  when  streets  are  torn  up  to  make  way 
for  new  boulevards.  Old  concrete  pavement  is 
frequently  broken  up  and  used  in  foundations 
for  macadam  surfaces.  Improvement  of  alleys 
in  urban  residential  areas  by  WPA  workers  is 
rendering  garages  more  accessible,  facilitat- 
ing deliveries  of  merchandise,  and  insviring 
more  sanitary  drainage. 


Employment  and  Earnings 

For  four  months  last  winter  more  than 
1,000,000  men  were  employed  by  the  WPA  on 
highway,  road,  and  street  projects.  About  a 
third  of  these  worked  on  fann-to-market  roads 
and  a  fifth  on  streets  and  alleys.  Subse- 
quently employment  fell  off,  Yrtth  the  result 
that  in  July  about  776,000  persons  were  at 
work  on  the  combined  group  of  projects, 
and  roughly  the  same  proportion  applied  to 
the  distribution  of  workers  among  the  differ- 
ent types  of  projects  as  existed  during  the 
winter.  During  the  first  half  of  August  the 
number  increased  to  nearly  818,000  persons 
since  a  large  proportion  of  the  emergency 
drou^jht  cases  were  furnished  employment  on 
road  projects. 

The  State  having  the  largest  number  of 
WPA  workers  on  highway,   road,  and  street 


projects  during  the  first  half  of  August  was 
Pennsylvania,  with  approximately  145,000. 
Nearly  67,000  were  employed  in  CSiio,  a  littl* 
over  67,000  in  Illinois,  almost  23,000  in 
Michigan,  about  31,000  in  New  York  City,  and 
30,000  in  Indiana .     TBLth  respect  to  the  varl- 
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ous  state  KFk  programs  as  a  whole.  North  Da- 
kota and  West  Virginia  were  employing  the 
largest  percentage  of  their  workers  on  high- 
way, road,  and  street  projects.  North  Da- 
kota's total  represented  nearly  70  percent  of 
its  aggregate  employment^ and  West  Virginia'!^ 
approximately  two-thirds.  Other  States  em- 
ploying more  than  half  of  their  workers  on 
the  road  and  street  program  werej  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Maine,  and  Ar- 
kansas. Farm-to-market  road  projects  were 
being  stressed  in  Arkansas,  Maine,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  which  gave  employment  to  more 
than  a  third  of  their  workers  on  this  type  of 
project  a«  compared  to  12  percent  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Street  and  alley  proj- 
ects were  emphasized  particularly  in  Conneo- 
tiout,  Maryland,  aund  Michigan,  which  were  em- 
ploying 13.4  percent,  20.6  percent,  and  15.1 
percent,  respectively,  of  their  workers  on 
street  construction  and  repair  work  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  that  type  of 
project  throughout  the  country  represented 
7.6  percent  of  all  WPA  employees. 

Average  hourly  earnings  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  ranged  from  a  low 
rate  of  37  cents  during  December,  January, 
and  February  to  a  high  of  45.6  cents  in  the 
first  half  of  August  (see  above  table  and  the 
table  on  page  134).  The  trend  has  been  steadi- 
ly upward  for  every  month  in  the  present  year. 
On  secondary  road  projects  earnings  were  low- 
est, averaging  from  30  to  39  cents  per  hour, 
while  on  street  and  alley  work  the  rate  in- 
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creased  from  41  cents  in  December  1935  to 
nearly  50  cents  in  August  1936.  Workers  on 
grade-crossing  elimination,  who  represented  a 
very  minor  portion  of  the  employees  on  high- 
way, road,  and  street  projects,  received  the 
highest  hourly  pay,  averaging  57.4  cents  per 
hour  during  the  first  half  of  August. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  selected  for  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  through  April  15 
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was  a  little  over  $528,500,000,  or  36  percent 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  all  WPA  projects. 
Farra-to-market  roads  accounted  for  32  percent 
of  this  total;  streets  and  alleys  for  27  per- 
cent; roadside  improvement  for  11  percent; 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  po.ths  for  3  percent; 


bridges  and  viaducts  for  3  percent;  highways 
for  2  percent;  grade-crossing  elimination  for 
less  than  1  percent;  and  projects  classifi- 
able under  more  than  one  of  the  above  head- 
ings for  22  percent.  Sponsors'  funds  com- 
prised 22  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  undertaken.  Sixty-three  percent 
of  funds  from  all  so\u-ces  was  to  be  expended 
for  labor  and  37  percent  for  other  costs. 
About  71  percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost 
represented  repairs  and  improvements,  and  29 
percent  represented  new  construction. 

Expenditures  for  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  for  use  on  highway,  road,  and 
street  projects  amounted  to  about  .|71,000,000 
through  August  1936.  This  represented  ap- 
proximately one -third  of  the  amount  expended 
for  this  purpose  on  all  WPA  projects  from 
both  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds. 


In  addition  to  th«  road  and  street  vrark 
being  carried  on  by  the  WPA,  projects  of  a 
similar  nature  are  being  prosecuted  through- 
out the  United  States  and  its  Territories  by 
such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps.  These  activities 
are  described  in  an  ensuing  section  of  this 
report. 


Public    Buildings   Projects   of  the  WPA 


Of  all  industries  in  tJie 
United  States,  the  building 
industry  was  probably  most 
severely  hit  by  the  depres- 
sion. Consequently,  over 
400,000  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  in  the  build- 
ing industry  were  found  on  relief  rolls  at 
the  beginning  of  the  vrPA  program.  These  in- 
cluded such  persons  as  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, cement  finishers,  electricians, 
painters,  plumbers,  truck  drivers,  and  sheet 
metal  workers.  To  provide  employment  for 
this  group,  an  extensive  progrson  of  repairs 
and  construction  of  public  buildings  was  in- 
augurated by  the  WPA.  In  addition  to  mis- 
cellaneous repairs,  painting,  and  renovating. 


this  program  includes  more  extensive  activi- 
ties such  as  improvements  to  electrical  vd.r- 
ing  systems,  elimination  of  fire  hazards, 
modernization  of  water,  heating,  and  sanita- 
tion systems,  construction  of  schoolhouses, 
and  additions  to  existing  structures. 

In  some  communities,  administrative 
buildings  such  as  the  city  hall,  the  court- 
house ,  or  the  f irehouse  were  in  urgent  need 
of  repair,  modernization,  or  replacement.  In 
one  city  the  number  of  tubercular  patients 
requiring  care  necessitated  construction  of  a 
sanitarium  for  their  proper  treatment;  in 
still  another  the  library  had  grown  too  small 
for  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  School  facil- 
ities were  in  some  instances  inadequate  for 
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the  increased  enrollment.  The  erection  of 
community  centers  with  social  said  recreation- 
al facilities  also  was  recognized  as  a  means 
of  integrating  community  life  and  of  provid- 
ing socially  desirable  activities  for  younr, 

WPA  EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINGS  PROJECTS 
By  Counties    June  30,  1936 


I  In  wWdl  opiatioil  of  on*  or  more 
EDUCATIONAL   BUILDINGS  prolx^i 


people.  Other  projects  involve  the  improve- 
ment of  grounds  on  which  public  buildings  are 
located. 

Of  the  several  types  of  public  building 
work,  projects  for  the  repair  and  construc- 
tion of  schools  have  been  most  frequently  re- 
quested because  of  the  continual  increases  in 
enrollment  and  the  deterioration  of  existing 
school  facilities.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1932  about  2,700,000  pupils  attended 


school  only  part  time  or  were  housed  in  tem- 
porary structures  and  condemned  buildings  be- 
cause of  inadequate  facilities.  To  provide 
accommodations  for  such  pupils,  as  well  as  to 
improve  existing  equipment,  extensive  school 

building  operations 
were  undertaken  by 
the  WPA  in  every 
State  of  the  Union, 
both  in  urban  cen- 
ters and  in  riiral 
areas . 

Illustrating 
one  kind  of  work 
being  carried  on 
under  this  phase  of 
the  public  build- 
ings program  is  the 
construction  of  a 
two-story  modeni 
"little  red  school- 
house"  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Mary- 
land to  replace  a 
dilapidated  wooden 
structure  built  in 
1876  and  long  con- 
sidered unsafe.  For  10  years  the  local  coun- 
ty board  of  education  had  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  the  funds  needed  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

To  keep  the  costs  of  the  school  build- 
ings at  a  minimum  the  materials  used  in  con- 
struction are  manufactured,  wherever  possi- 
ble, by  the  TOA  workers  themselves.  In  a  few 
cases  bricks  were  made,  but  more  often  native 
stone  or  logs  out  from  adjacent  iroodlands 
are  used  as  the  basic  construction  material. 
In  one  instance  in  eastern  Colorado  material 
came  from  a  quarry  located  nearby  from  which 
chalk-white  stone  could  readily  bo  out  with  a 
power  saw. 

Special  types  of  improvements  to  schools 
include  the  installation  of  new  blackboards, 
modem  electrical  fire  alarm  systems,  refin- 
ishing  desks  and  furniture,  and  covering  di- 
lapidated walls  with  fabricated  wallboard. 
As  a  result  of  these  and  other  major  struc- 
tural improvements,  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  buildings  have  been  prolonged.  Moderniza- 
tion of  some  old  buildings  and  replacement  of 
others,  in  addition  to  providing  work  for  the 
Igoal  unemployed,  have  resulted  in  raising 
educational  standards. 
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In  addition   to  grade  and  secondary 
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sohools,  the  educational  buildings  program  is 
improving  the  physical  equipment  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf,  as  well  as  of  public 
colleges,  xmiversities,  and  museums. 


Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  school  buildings  program  in  New  Mexico 
where  nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment Is  provided  on  educational  buildings  as 
compared  with  3  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  Kentucky  and 
Maryland  approximately  8  percent  of 
the  workers  were  employed  on  educa- 
tional buildings. 
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Employment 

Yfork  on  public  buildings  has  provided 
between  7  percent  and  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment on  all  WPA  projects  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Works  Program.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  on  projects  of  this  type  in- 
creased rapidly  during  the  autimm  months  of 
1935  until  almost  200,000  were  at  work  in  De- 
cember. After  reaching  a  peak  of  nearly 
250,000  workers  in  March  1936,  employment  de- 
clined gradually.  The  219,000  workers  em- 
ployed on  public  buildings  projects  during 
the  first  half  of  August  represented  10  per- 


During  the  semimonthly  period 
ending  August  15,  repairs  and  con- 
struction work  on  public  buildings 
provided  10,000,000  man-hours  of 
employment,  of  which  almost  a  third 
were  utilized  on  educational  build- 
ings. About  a  sixth  of  the  total  employment 
was  devoted  to  work  on  social  and  recreation- 
al buildings,  over  an  eighth  to  improvement  of 
grounds  around  buildings,  and  work  on  admin- 
istratiiw  buildings  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately a  tenth.  Most  of  the  remainder  was 
spent  on  charitable,  medical,  and  mental  in- 
stitutions. Federal  buildings,  and  housing 
projects. 

Earnings  of  T/IPA  workers  on  all  types  of 
public  buildings  averaged  about  63  oents  an 
hour  during  the  half  month,  or  12  cents  more 
than  the  average  for  all  WPA  projects.  This 


cent  of  all  WPA  workers. 

The  relative  importance  of 
work  on  public  buildings  in  the 
various  State  WPA  programs  has 
varied  considerably.  Although 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on 
building  projects  during  the  semi- 
monthly period  ending  August  15 
represented  about  10  percent  of 
all  WPA  workers,  as  muoh  as  28 
percent  of  the  employment  under 
New  York's  WPA  program  was  provid- 
ed on  such  projects.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  workers  in  New  Mexi- 
co and  19  percent  in  Arizona  were 
employed  on  this  type  of  project, 
•«Aiile  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  workers  in  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Florida,  South  Carolina,  and 
Utah  were  so  occupied.  At  the 
other  extreme,  public  buildings 
projects  in  Oregon  and  Maine  fur- 
nished work  for  less  than  3  percent  of  all 
peraons  employed  on  the  WPA  program  in  those 
States. 


vun/nuEsn:  ahd  hoorly  earhimgs  oh  upa  public  buiiczncs 

PROJBCTS,   BY  TTPK  Or  BUTUDDIGS 
Xaoludlng  AtelnlatratlTe  Boployeea 
Soniinoiitbly  F«rlod  Ending  August  15,  1936 
(Subjeot  to  Raylston) 


iTsrage 

Ty]»e  of  Bulldlatf 

Paraons 

Itaplored 

Hourly 
Eaxvlnka 
(CeBtaT 

Nwaber 

Peroen* 

TOTAL 

219,211 

100,0 

62.9 

IdndnistratiirB 

24,076 

11.0 

71.4 

CharitAblo,  nwdloal,  and 

mental  instltutlona 

18,240 

8.3 

76.0 

Iduoational 

71,461 

32.6 

6i.7 

Social  and  recreational 

34,498 

15.7 

57.6 

Toderal  GoTomnent   (la- 

oluding  military  and  nayal] 

17,700 

8.1 

63.6 

iJnproYonont  of  grounds 

29,208 

13.3 

48.5 

Housing 

8,730 

4.0 

61.8 

Other  i/ 

15,298 

7.0 

69.3 

^  laoludes  projoots  olassifla'ble  under  more  than  one  of  the 
hoadlngs  above. 


higher  wage  rate  is  due  principally  to  the 
large  proportion  of  skilled  and  technical  la- 
bor used  on  public  buildings  projects  and  the 
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relatively  high  iiages  prevailing  in  the  oon- 
struotion  indxistry.  Average  ho\irly  earnings 
varied  on  the  different  types  of  buildings 
according  to  the  proportion  of  highly  trained 
irorkers  employed,  and  the  ooncentration  of 
the  projects  in  regions  of  high  or  low  pre- 
vailing wage  rates.  The  highest  average  wage, 
76  cents  per  hour,  was  paid  to  workers  on 
buildings  for  charitable,  medical,  and  mental 
institutions,  while  the  workers  receiving  the 
lowest  average  earnings  were  those  employed 
on  improve&ent  of  grounds  around  publ  i  o 
buildings. 


buildings  program.  Sponsors  of  these  proj- 
ects agreed  to  supply  almost  28  percent  of 
the  required  costs.  A  like  proportion  was 
provided  by  sponsors  of  buildings  for  social 
and  recreational  purposes  which,  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  comprise  about  16  percent  of  that 
of  all  public  buildings.  Administrative 
buildings  and  those  for  charitable,  medical, 
and  Tsental  institutions  were  the  only  other 
types  that  represented  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  all  public  buildings.  Spon- 
sors* f\uids  on  all  these  types  averaged  near- 
ly 23  percent. 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  13,325  WPA 
public  buildings  projects  selected  for  opera- 
tion as  of  April  15  amounted  to  nearly  |168,- 
CXX),000  (roughly  12  percent  of  the  total  val- 


Public       Buildings 

Matcriab  Etc  ^hgc*  &  S«Urict 


riol 


37X 


637. 


The  public  buildings  program  not  only 
provides  direct  employment  but  also  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  general  indus- 
trial recovery  because  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  building  materials  used.  Industries 
particularly  benefited  are  those  manufactur- 
ing lumber,  bricks,  cement,  tile,  concrete, 
and  heating,  plumbing,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. Through  August  1936  expenditures  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  used  on 
buildings  projects  amoimted  to  nearly  |41,- 
000,000,  of  which  58.3  percent  came  from  Fed- 
eral and  41.7  percent  from  sponsors'  funds. 
These  expenditures  represented  19  percent  of 
total  TTFA  purchases  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 


oe  of  all  WPA  projects),  or  an  average  cost 
per  project  of  $12,680.  Repair  work,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $95,000,000,  constituted 
57  percent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

More  than  6,000  of  the  projects  selected 
were  for  educational  buildings,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $60,000,000,  or  in  excess 
of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  public 


Public  building  activities  with  Works 
Program  funds  have  been  conducted  by  a  number 
of  other  Federal  agencies  diiring  the  past 
year.  These  include  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  buildings  (particularly 
school  buildings)  and  housing  projects.  De- 
tailed discussions  of  the  Works  Program  op- 
erations of  these  agencies  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent section. 


A  HBW  BRICK  SCHOOL  REPLACES  THE  OW 
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WPA   Sewer    System  and    Other    Utility    Projects 


During  the  past  year 
oommunities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  enabled 
by  emergency  relief  funds  to 
improve  their  sewer  systems 
and  other  public  utilities 
and  at  the  same  time  work  has 
been  provided  for  the  unemployed.  Activity 
of  the  TfVPA  in  the  public  utility  field  has 
made  possible  the  correction  and  replacement 
of  faulty  systems  in  urban  areas  and  has  en- 
abled to^vnships  and  rural  communities  to  mod- 
ernize their  facilities.  Serious  health  men- 
aces have  been  eliminated  through  some  of  the 
projects;  through  others,  a  more  ample  water 
supply  for  fire  protection  has  been  assured 
in  localities  where  it  has  been  inadequate. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  saved  taxpayers 
through  the  discovery  and  repair  of  leaks  in 
the  main  water  lines. 

Public  utility  projects  constitute  about 
a  tenth  of  the  entire  WPA  program.  They  con- 
sist of  construotion  and  improvement  of  water 
purification  and  supply  systems,  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  electric  power  generation  and  dis- 
tribution facilities. 


storm  sewers  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
streets. 

The  replacement  of  a  67-year-old  sewer 
in  the  center  of  the  business  section  of 
Utica,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  types  of  sewer 
system  work  done  by  the  'VVPA.  Since  the  in- 
stallation of  the  original  system  in  1869, 
many  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  vi- 
cinity with  their  cellars  below  the  level  of 
the  old  pipe  line,  necessitating  replacement 
of  the  line  at  twice  the  original  depth. 
Plans  oallei  or  six  weeks '  operation,  but  in 
order  not  to  hinder  business  unduly  it  was 
decided  to  prosecute  the  project  continuously 
in  three  8-hour  shifts  by  the  use  of  flares 
and  electric  lights.  This  procedure  resulted 
in  less  than  a  week's  delay  to  traffic  in 
that  congested  section.  Six  feet  below  the 
surface,  platforms  were  erected  on  which  to 
load  dirt  temporarily  before  bringing  it  to 
the  street  level.  Pipes  were  placed,  man- 
holes were  constructed  so  that  lateral  out- 
lets could  be  connected,  and  the  trench  was 
backfilled  carefully  in  order  that  the  top 
dressing  could  be  spread  with  minimum  delay. 
The  project  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,986, 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SEWERAGE  DISPOSAL  PLAMT 


Sewer  Systems 


FOUNDATION  FOR  A  RESERVOIR 

several  hundred  dollars  less  than  originally 
estimated* 


Construction  and  repair  of  sewer  systems 
represent  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  all 
WPA  public  utility  projects.  Work  on  sewer 
systems  includes  repair  of  leaks,  rectifica- 
tion of  improper  drainage,  clearance  of 
ditches  and  storm  sevrers,  e:ctension  of  sewer 
lines,  installation  of  manholes  to  allow  for 
more  efficient  flushing,   tmd  construction  of 


Water  Systems 


Projects  involving  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  water  purification  and  supply 
systems  represent  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  to- 
tal estimated  cost  of  WPA  public  utility 
projects.  The  scope  of  these  projects  varies 
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from  the  extenoion  of  existing  systems  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  complete  new  sys- 
tems with  pipe  lines,  pumping  stations,  end 
reservoirs. 

One  small  township  in  West  Virginia  was 
recently  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining 
a  new  source  of  water  supply.  A  mining  com- 
pany a  short  distance  away  had  provided  water 
for  the  town  for  many  years  at  the  high  aver- 
age rate  of  $2.50  per  1,000  gallons.  Water 
scarcity  caused  by  drought  resulted  in  the 
mine's  refusal  to  renew  the  water  contract. 
Consequently  the  town  arranged  to  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  at  a  much  lower  price  from  a 
neighboring  city  which  has  a  large  water 
plant  and  a  good  water  supply.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  for  the  laying  of  19,500  feet  of  3- 
inch  water  mains  to  connect  the  town  with  the 
new  source  of  supply.  The  townspeople  have 
raised  the  $1,850  required  in  addition  to  the 
tl2,547  which  the  WPA  will  expend  on  the 
project.  Completion  of  this  project  will  re- 
sult In  a  permanent  supply  of  good  water  and 
a  large  saving  on  water  bills. 

Other  Utility  Projects 

Electrification  projects,  representing 
not  quite  2  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  all  WPA  public  utility  projects,  in- 


n/PWOtBTT  ADD  HOORLT  XJRNIMGS  ON  1?PA  SKKTO  SYSTm 
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(Subjaot  to  Reritloa) 


work  as  gas  development.  About  5  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  all  public  utili- 
ty projects    is   to  be  expended  on  this   group. 

Employment    and    Earnings 


Tjrp«  of  Projaot 


P«r»om  l>iB)loTCd 


TOU& 

Ihter  jmrl^ioktiea  aid  avpply 
8«Mr  tfMtmu 
Xlwtrle  atlUtiea 
Otlwr^ 


191,979   100«0 


40,667 

21.2 

51.9 

138,305 

72.1 

52  .0 

4,215 

2.1 

57.2 

8,792 

4.6 

48.9 

y  iBolntes  yieicots  olMtifi*%l«  nudar 


iBor«  than  eaa  of  the 


volve  the  construction  of  generating  plants 
or  the  erection  of  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion lines. 

Miscellaneous  utility  projects  are  made 
up  of  combinations  of  the  three  main  types, 
b\it  also  Include  isolated  instances  of   such 


Although  some  public  utility  projects 
had  been  started  by  the  end  of  August  1935, 
this  phase  of  the  program  did  not  get  well 
under  way  until  November.  The  peak  in  em- 
ployment, totaling  about  274,000  persons,  was 
reached  in  the  early  spring  of  1936  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  gradual  decline.  During 
the  two  weeks  ending  August  15,  approximately 
192,000  persons  were  working  on  WPA  public 
utility  projects.  Persons  working  on  sewer 
systems  accounted  for  72  percent  of  this  to- 
tal; those  employed  on  water  purification  and 
supply  systems  constituted  21  percent.  Elec- 
tric utility  project  employees  accounted  for 
only  2  percent  and  the  miscellaneous  group 
for  about  5  percent  of  this  employment. 

The  192,000  persons  employed  on  public 
utility  projects  dxiring  the  first  half  of 
August  1936  represented  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  the  workers  on  all  WPA  projects. 
Projects  of  this  type  were  operating  in  every 
State  of  the  IMlon  but  their  relative  impor- 
tance in  the  various  State  WPA  programs  va- 
ried considerably.  In  six  States  -  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York  (exclusive  of 
New  York  City),  and  Rhode  Island 
-  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  projects  constituted 
a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
program  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  workers  being  employed  on 
utility  projects  in  each  of 
these  States.  In  eight  other 
States  -  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Ten- 
nessee -  however,  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  public 
utilities  received  relatively 
little  emphasis,  employment  of 
this  type  amounting  to  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  State  total. 


ArerAge 

Ho\irly 


52.0 


A  total  of  15,050,000  was  paid  to  WPA 
public  utility  employees  for  9,713,000  hoiors 
of  work  during  the  semimonthly  period  ending 
August  IE,  resulting  in  an  average  hourly 
wage  rate  of  52  oente  as  compared  to  50.6 
cents  for  all  WPA  workers.   The  workers  on 
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electric  utilities  were  paid  the  highest  av- 
erage rate,  slightly  more  than  57  cents  per 
hour,  due  largely  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  skilled  and  technical  workers  employed. 
The  table  on  page  17  shows  the  average  earn- 
inge  for  persons  employed  on  each  type  of 
project. 

The  estimated  cost  of  WPA  public  utility 
projects  selected  for  operation  through  April 
15  totaled  approximately  1146,000,000,  or 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  WPA  projects. 
Sponsors  have  assxaned  responsibility  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  all  public 
utility  projects  but  have  imderwritten  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  cost  of  water  piirifica- 
tion  and  supply  system  projects  than  of  the 
other  types.   Local  sponsors  supply  a  large 


Sewers    &    Other    Utilities 


Material    Etc 


Wages  &  Salaries 


40/. 
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part  of  the  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  public 
utility  construction  projects,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  greater  proportion  of  Federal 
fvmds  to  be  expended  for  labor.  Through  Au- 
gust 1936  the  value  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  used  for  WPA  public  utility 
projects  amounted  to  approximately  $34,000,- 
000,  or  16  percent  of  the  total  of  such  costs 
for  all  TWA  projects. 


In  addition  to  constituting  aji  important 
portion  of  the  WPA  program,  public  utility 
projects  also  form  a  significant  part  of  the 
work  under  the  Bon-Federal  Division  of  tha 
Public  Works  Administration,  Water  system 
projects  are  the  greatest  in  nuniber,  while 
construction  projects  for  sewer  systems  in- 
volve the  greatest  expenditure  among  the  pub- 
lic utility  projects  prosecuted  by  this 
agency.  That  phase  of  the  WPA  public  utility 
work  which  consists  of  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  distribution  finds  some  parallel  in 
the  work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration which  is  attempting  to  extend 
the  use  of  eleotrioity  in  miral  areas.  (Sub- 
sequent sections  of  this  report  diso\iS8 
these  FWA  and  Rural  Electrification  activ- 
ities). 


WPA    Conservation   Projects 


In  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  need 
for  conservation  measijres,  a 
group  of  projects  has  been 
included  in  the  WPA  program 
whose  objective  is  that  of 
protecting  and  developing  the 
national  resources  as  well  as  preventing,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  destruction  and 
loss  so  often  associated  with  floods  and 
drought.  The  need  for  the  latter  kind  of 
conservation  work  has  been  reemphasized  by 
experiences  of  the  current  year.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  loss  following  in  the  wake  of  recent 
floods  and  drought  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
section,  in  the  discussion  of  emergency  flood 
and  drought  relief.  The  WPA  has  also  insti- 
tuted projects  which  tend  to  prevent  the  re- 


currence of  serious  damage.  These  activities 
are  included  within  the  conservation  group  in 
addition  to  other  work  eqvially  constructive 
though  less  dramatic. 

The  conservation  group  of  WPA  projects 
constitutes  about  5  percent  of  the  entire  WPA 
program  and  covers  a  fairly  diversified 
field.  Irrigation  and  water  conservation,  foiv 
estation,  erosion  control,  land  utilization, 
plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation  and 
similar  activities  undertaken  by  WPA  work 
projects  all  contribute  generally  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  in  many 
instances  are  specifically  operated  as  mea- 
svires  for  reducing  possible  future  destruc- 
tion by  floods  and  drought. 

In  some  areas,   control  of  floods  and 
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prevention  of  lose  from  drought  are  closely 
interrelated.  Dams  built  in  streams  to  hold 
water  back  during  the  spring  also  provide 
storage  basins.  The  water  may  be  used  later 
for  irrigation  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case 
in  the  smaller  undertsJcings,  it  becomes  a  re- 
serve water  supply  for  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals during  the  dry  season.  Such  a  dam,  be- 
ing constructed  on  Valentine  Blood  Creek  in 
Montana,  will  impound  a  sufficient  reserve 
supply  of  water  to  serve  the  needs  of  grazing 
stock  on  the  surrounding  range  during  dry 
spells.  The  effect  of  this  type  of  dam  in 
maintaining  a  more  normal  supply  of  sub-aur- 
face  water  is  also  beneficial.  Trees  and 
grass  are  being  planted,  not  only  to  prevent 
erosion  and  excessive  run-off  during  rainy 
seasons,  but  also  to  store 
up  moisture  as  a  reserve 
against  the  dry  days  of 
suinner.  This  work  is  being 
stressed  especially  in  lYis- 
consin.  In  addition  to  the 
plant in£;  of  trees,  the  work 
includes  cutting  dead  tim- 
ber to  reduce  fire  hazards 
and  improving  banks  of 
streams  and  lakes  to  pre- 
vent erosion.  In  many  re- 
gions TUPA  work  serves  to 
complement  the  terracing  of 
hillsides,  the  planting  of 
erosion-resisting  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  making  of 
check-dams  in  creek  beds 
under  the  supervision  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  with  funds  pro- 
vided directly  to  these 
agencies. 


WATER  C01ISER7ATI01i 
IN  SOBTH  DAKOTA 


Land  reclamation  is  frequently  correlat- 
ed with  flood  control  work.  Near  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  inatemce,  a  valuable  farming  area 
recently  imused  because  of  inadequate  drain- 
age and  the  ever-present  threat  of  floods,  is 
being  reclaimed  through  the  clearing  of  the 
Columbia  River  channel  and  the  construction 
of  a  levee  along  its  banks.  Similar  stream 
clearance  and  levee  construction  work  is  be- 
ing carried  on  throughout  the  country.  In 
Pennsylvania,  especially,  projects  are  being 
prosecuted  for  relocation  of  channels  to  pre- 
vent flooding  of  large  areas  at  high-water 
periods  and  for  construction  of  masonry  walls 
to  confine  flood  waters  within  the  channels. 
In  the  western  States,  banks  are  being  rip- 
rapped  to  prevent  damage  to  farm  property  and 


loss  of  livestock  during  floods.  The  cities 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Augusta,  Georgia; 
and  Springfield,  Ohioj  are  being  provided 
with  greater  protection  against  floods  throu^ 
the  construction  or  strengthening  of  miles  of 
dikes  along  the  rivers  that  flow  within  or 
adjoining  their  boundaries. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  work  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  projects  is  being  opera- 
ted in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
conservation  of  plants,  crops,  and  livestock. 
Crickets,  which  menace  alfalfa  and  wheat  in 
Idaho,  have  been  exterminated  by  the  spraying 
of  fields  with  dust  guns.  Noxious  weeds  hav« 
been  removed  in  many  places.  In  New  Mexico  a 
project  has  been  devised  to  check  the  devel- 
opment of  tent  oaterpil leu's, 
a  menace  to  forests.  Dig« 
ger  wasps  and  trachina 
flies,  whioh  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  tent  catei*. 
pilleo",  are  collected  by 
field  workers  and  propa- 
gated in  laboratories.  The 
offspring  will  be  released 
in  forests  next  spring  with 
the  expectation  that  they 
will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  tent  caterpil- 
lars. 


Location  of  Projects 

PriiotloRlly  all  of 
the  States  which  hare  a 
large  proportion  of  their 
total  program  in  conaerva- 
tion  projeots  are  located 
in  the  West  and  Uiddle 
West,  iriiere  the  need  for  conservation  and 
control  of  water  resources  is  greatest. 
Washington  is  spending  17  percent  of  its 
funds  on  conservation  work,  according  to  e«- 
timates  of  the  value  of  projeots  selected 
for  operation  through  April  15j  Idaho  and 
Wisconsin,  16  percent;  Colorado,  15  percent; 
California,  14  percent;  and  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, and  Htyomlng,  10  percent.  The  bulk  of 
the  funds  in  most  of  these  States  is  being 
spent  on  irrigation  and  water  oonsei-vation. 


Employment  end  Earnins< 

In  the  early  spring  of  1936,  when  the 
emergency  flood  relief  program  was  at  its 
height,  more  than  200,000  workers  were  listed 
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on  payrolls  of  VJPA  conservation  projects. 
Persons  previously  assigned  to  other  types  of 
projects  were  transferred  to  flood  relief 
work  during  the  emergency.  Since  March, 
marked  reductions  have  occurred  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  July  and  August  approximate- 
ly 95,000  persons  were  working  on  oonservatioa 
projects.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in- 
creased slightly  to  a  little  over  96,000  in 
the  first  half  of  Augus-li  as  indicated  in  Table 
6  in  Appendix  B.  More  than  two-thirds  off 
this  number  were  at  work  on  irrigation  and 
water  conservation  projects. 

Among     the     various     States,     during  the 
first  half  of   August,     the   largest     number  of 

HOURS  AHD  EARNINGS  ON  WPA  CX)NSIR7ATI0N  PROJICTS 
Ezoluding  IdsdniitratlTB  Ibployoet 
Ootolier  1935  to  July  1936 
(Sribjoot  to  Rerltion) 


iTorag* 

Hourly 

Month 

Eourg 

ramings 

Xanila^s 
(Cents) 

(Tbousaads 

1   (Thousands) 

TOTAL 

139,283 

157,624 

41^ 

1935 

TJSFo'bar 

3,382 

1,172 

34.6 

NoT«aber 

8,555 

3,302 

38,6 

Deoonbar 

16,252 

6,516 

40.1 

1936 

TSanary 

18,401 

7,373 

40.1 

rebruary 

19,304 

7,602 

39.4 

Marah 

19,063 

7,998 

42.0 

April 

19,740 

8,432 

42.7 

May 

13,346 

5,738 

43.0 

Jvm« 

11,309 

4,873 

43.1 

July 

9,931 

4,618 

46.5 

persons,  approximately  9,000,  were  employed 
on  conservation  projects  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  California  furnished  work  on 
this  type  of  project  to  more  than  8,000  per- 
sons, and  employment  on  similar  projects  in 
Mssouri,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  V/isconsin 
ranged  between  5,000  and  8,000. 

WPA  employees  worked  4,818,000  hours     on 


A  CHANNEL  THAI 

HIEVENTBD 

FLOODING  IN  THE 

SPRING  OF  1936 


conservation  projects  during  the  first  half 
of  August,  This  represented  4  percent  of  the 
total  hours  on  all  TfPA  projects.  Persons  em- 
ployed on  conservation  work  averaged  49.5 
cents  per  hoiir  as  compared  to  the  50.6  cents 
per  hoTJT  average  on  all  types  of  projects. 

The  total  estimated  oost  of  all  flood 
control  and  other  conservation  projects  se- 
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looted  for  operation  in  the  United  States 
through  April  15  was  slightly  more  than  $77,- 
000,000,  or  5  percent  of  the  total  for  all 
TIfPA  projects.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  expended  on  irrigation  and 
water  conservation  projects,  10  percent  for 
erosion  control  and  land  utilization,  4  per- 
cent on  forestation  work,  3  percent  for  planti 
crop,  and  livestock  conservation,  and  15  per- 
cent for  miscellemeous  projects  some  of  which 
are  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  these 
headings.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated oost  of  all  projects  was  to  be  paid  for 
by  funds  supplied  by  sponsors.  Ne8a*ly  71  per- 
cent of  the  oost  was  to  go  for  direct  labor 
payments,  and  a  little  over  29  peroent  for 
other  purposes. 

Funds  actually  expended  for  materials, 
supplies^  and  equipment  on  flood  control  and 
other  conservation  projects  through  August 
1936  amounted  to  approximately  $8,500,000,  or 
roughly  4  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  these  purposes  on  all  TVPA  projects 
throughout  the  covintry. 
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Emergency   Flood    Relief   Under   the   WPA 


has  been  active  in 
flood  relief  work, 
have  been  used  to 


In  addition  to  operating 
projeots  apeoifioally  designed 
to  prevent  flood  oonditions 
or  to  oonservB  water  supplies, 
the  WPA 
emergency 
VJPA  funds 

aid  stricken  communities  in  cases  where  un- 
foreseen emergencies  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  flood  damage.  The  services  of  WPA  employ- 
ees were  utilized  during  periods  of  immediate 
danger  from  floods,  and  these  workers  also  as- 
svrnied  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  clear- 
ing debris  and  repairing  damage  after  the 
floods  had  subsided. 


built.   Roads  were  cleared,  regraded,  resur- 
faced, and  opened  for  traffic. 

In  the  stricken  area  of  New  York  State 
during  the  first  days  fo.llowing  the  floods, 
roads  were  so  impassable  that  local  authori- 
ties had  difficulty  in  reaching  WPA  offices 
to  submit  applications  for  projects  for  re- 
pairing flood  damages.  Water  systems  euid 
sewer  systems  required  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing. Debris  had  to  be  cleared  away  and  im- 
mediate action  was  necessary  to  prevent  de- 
velopment of  tmsanitary  conditions  and  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  epidemics  of  conta- 
gious diseases. 


In  the  early  summer  of  1935,  shortly  af- 
ter the  WPA  program  had  been  approved,  the 
first  necessity  for  emergency  flood  activi- 
ties arose.  On  July  31,  1935,  the  President 
allocated  $5,000,000  to  the  WPA  for  repair  of 
damage  caused  by  the  1935  floods,  and  almost 
before  the  flood  waters  had  ebbed  WPA  work- 
ers were  busy  clearing  debris  from  homes. 


ElffiRGENCY  FLOOD  RELIEF 

public  buildings,  streets,  and  roads.  Dikes, 
levees,  and  dams  were  strengthened  and  re- 
paired. In  Jefferson  and  Arkeuiaas  Counties 
in  Arkansas,  for  example,  160,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  were  moved  in  restoring  3,600  lineal- 
feet  of  levee  breaks.  Bridges  that  had  been 
wrecked  by  floods  were  repaired  wherever 
practicable  or  replaced  if  too  badly  damaged. 
In  Colorado  309  bridges  with  a  total  length 
of  26,600  linear  feet  were  repaired  or  re- 


During  1936  the  activities  of  the  WPA  in 
connection  with  emergency  flood  conditions 
were  even  more  extensive.  Preparations  had 
been  made  in  advance  of  actual  floods  so  that 
the  WPA  was  ready  to  act  promptly  when  emer- 
gency situations  arose. 

In  anticipation  of  flood  conditions,  im- 
minent because  of  the  unusually  early  thaw 
following  a  severe  winter,  the  WPA  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  1936  requested  its 
State  Administrators  to  submit  emergency 
flood  work  projects  wherever  there  was  danger 
of  overflow.  The  President  approved  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000  worth  of  these  projects  on 
February  29,  1936.  Such  authorization  did 
not  allocate  new  funds  to  the  States,  but 
merely  permitted  the  State  Administrators  to 
use  previously  allocated  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  emergency  flood  control  work  should 
this  become  necessary. 

As  flood  conditions  became  serious  in 
the  New  England  States,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  crews  of  WPA  workers  went 
into  action  promptly  and  were  engaged  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  during  the  height 
of  the  danger. 

The  first  steps  adopted  by  the  WPA  in 
meeting  the  emergency  conditions  were:  to 
warn  persons  living in  the  path  of  the  waters; 
to  move  families,  furniture,  aijd  valuables  from 
danger  zones;  and  to  cable  and  rope  down 
houses  and  small  buildings  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent from  washing  them  away.  In  some  locali- 
ties WPA  workers  were  sworn  in  as  special  po- 
lice to  aid  in  protecting  life  and  property 
and  in  directing  traffic.   Dikes,  sandbag 
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bsurioades,  and  abutments  were  biillt  or 
strengthened  to  check  the  flood  waters.  At 
grave  personal  risk  many  relief  -workers  took 
a  prominent  and  heroic  part  in  rescue  activi- 
ties to  save  persons  endangered  or  marooned 
by  the  waters. 

Food,  bedding,  and  clothing  have  been 
distributed  to  refugees  through  WPA  surplus 
commodity  projects.  In  the  Ohio  flood  area 
8,000  blankets  and  6,000  mattresses  were  dis- 
tributed in  addition  to  thousands  of  pounds 
of  food. 

In  nimierous  other  communities  71PA  work- 
ers were  engaged  in  strengthening  dikes  and 
dams,  weighting  down  bridges  with  sandbags, 
and  related  activities.  By  these  efforts  the 
water  was  often  prevented  from  reaching  towns 
sind  cities  which  otherwise  would  have  suf- 
fered. In  Allegheny  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  as 
many  as  30,000  WPA  workers  were  rushed  into 
the  flooded  areas,  strengthening  dams  and 
dikes,  patrolling  roads,  and  prot'^cting  life 
and  property. 

Even  before  many  of  the  unfortunate  res- 
idents could  return  to  their  homes,  TNPA  work- 
ers proved  themselves  indispensable  in  clear- 
ing roads  and  streets  of  debris.  Then  came 
the  task  of  cleaning  out  public  buildings  and 
homes.  Wells  and  other  sources  of  water  sup- 


ply and  sewers  were  reconditioned,  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime  was  used  in  order  to  make  the 
flooded  areas  sanitary  and  habitable. 

In  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
been  severely  affected,  5,000  TUFA  employees 
were  set  to  work  to  clean  up  the  city.  More 
than  20  miles  of  streets  were  cleeired  of  de- 
bris, nearly  100  tons  of  hydrated  lime  were 
spread,  and  water  was  pumped  from  a  great 
number  of  cellars.  These  measures  success- 
fully prevented  the  outbreak  of  post-flood 
contagious  diseases.  About  $600,000  was 
spent  in  Johnstown  by  the  TNPA  in  the  removal 
of  waste. 

As  the  waters  receded  throughout  the 
Northeast,  tens  of  thousands  of  WPA  workers 
began  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  work. 
This  work  was  confined  to  the  reconditionin'g 
and  reconstruction  of  public  property. 

The  total  cost  of  emergency  flood  relief 
operations  through  July  31,  1936,  was  slight- 
ly over  112,000,000.  Approximately  $3,500,- 
000  of  this  total  was  spent  for  emergency  re- 
lief work  following  the  flood  of  1935.  About 
$5,250,000  was  used  for  preparatory  work  and 
emergency  activities  in  the  spring  of  1936, 
and  $3,250,000  went  for  reconstruction  activ- 
ities following  damage  caiised  by  floods  in 
the  spring  of  1936. 


Emersency    Drouskt    Relief 


The  flexibility  of  the 
WPA  in  meeting  emergency  con- 
ditions and  cooperating  with 
other  agencies  is  further  ex- 
emplified by  the  manner  in 
whioh  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's forces  were  mobilized 
to  meet  the  situation  engendered  by  the 
drought  of  1936.  Continuous  heat  and  lack  of 
rainfall  were  destroying  crops  at  a  constant- 
ly accelerating  pace,  and  ravages  of  insect 
pests  such  as  the  grasshopper  and  the  Mormon 
cricket  contributed  further  to  the  general 
crop  destruction.   Thousands  of  farmers  in 


the  Great  Plains 
and  starvation. 


area  were  faced  with  ruin 


In  response  to  this  emergency  the  Presi- 
dent formed  the  Inter-Departmental  Drought 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  the  Works  Progress  Admlniertra- 
tion,  and  other  interested  agencies.  This 
committee  was  charged  with  the  function  of 
coordinating  and  integrating  the  activities 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  operating  in 
the  drought  area.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Drought  Comnittee  was  established.  Un- 
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der  its  immediate  superviaion  the  Department 
of  Agrioulture  Drought  Committee  was  given 
the  function  of  officially  designating  emer- 
gency drought  counties,  based  on  reports  emd 

EMERGENCY  DROUGHT  COUNTIES 


COUNTIES    DESieHATEO    BY    OEPT. 

■     OF  AGRICULTURE    DROUGHT    COM 
MITTEE  AS   EMER6CNCY    0ROU6HT 
AREAS. 

SOURCE  -US   DEPT    OF  AGRICULTURE 

recommendations  of  directors  of  State  agri- 
cultural services  and  of  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
determining  factor  in  making  such  designa- 
tions was  the  need  for  emergency  drought  as- 
sistance on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  a  county.  These  designations 
served  as  a  guide  to  all  governmental  agen- 
cies providing  aid  to  feoiners  in  regions  af- 
fected by  the  drought.  By  September  15,  1936, 
a  total  of  1,149  counties  in  24  States  had 
been  officially  designated  as  emergency 
drought  counties. 

The  Dep«u"tanent  of  Agrioulture  Drought 
Committee  also  completed  arrangements  with 
four  large  western  railroads  to  reduce  rates 
on  the  shipment  of  hay  and  other  fodder  into 
the  drought  areas.  The  reduced  rate  on  hay  is 
two-thirds  of  the  nomal  rate  and  the  rate  on 
coarse  types  of  roughage  one-half  of  the  nor- 
mal rate.  These  reductions  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Interstate  Comneroe  Commission* 


The  WFA  and  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion cooperated  in  providing  financial  aid, 
through  direct  relief  or  work  relief,  to 
farmers  in  the  emergency  drought  areas.  Lo- 
cal relief  authorities  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  of  the  WPA  and  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  determined;  (l)  the  need 
of  the  persons  affeoted  by  drought  conditions, 
and  (2)  whether  the  needy  person  could  best 
be  aided  by  Resettlement  Administration  loans 
or  grants,  or  by  work  provided  on  WPA  proj- 
ects* 


Those  persons  too  needy  to  be  aided  by 
Resettlement  Administration  loans  or  grants 
were  certified,  generally  by  local  relief  au- 
thorities, for  WPA  employment.  Special  pro- 
cedures were  devised  to  facili- 
tate this  certification  and  the 
subsequent  employment  of  emer- 
gency drought  relief  cases  on 
WPA  projects.  On  August  1,  less 
than  a  month  after  tbm  first 
emergency  drought  counties  were 
officially  designated,  nearly 
38,000  certified  drought  relief 
oases  were  employed  and  working 
on  WPA  projects* 

By  September  12,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  first 
county  was  designated,  over 
170,000  certified  drought  re- 
lief cases  were  being  cared  for 
in  the  drought-stricken  areas 
througn  employment  on  all  types  of  WPA  proj- 
ects. North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  report- 
ing more  than  30,000  drought  oases  each. 

Victims  of  drought  conditions  were  as- 


BRODGBT  nffLonanfT 

Week  Zadlntf  Saptcniier  12,  1936 
(Svbjeot  Xe  Rerlsioa) 


State 

Total 
All 

Total 
Other 

Ageaoles 

TIPA 

Aienoles 

TvOlL 

188,348 

170,443 

17,905 

Arkansas 

3,803 

3,526 

277 

Colorado  ^ 

2,353 

2,305 

48 

Goor£ia 

3,300 

1,580 

1,720 

nilBols 

2,803 

2,803 

Xowa 

4,218 

4,187 

31 

ESnsas 

7,ooe 

7,002 

rentuolQr  a/ 

9,748 

9,267 

4ea. 

lAtmesota 

6,432 

6,242 

190 

lAssonri 

21,129 

19,355 

1,774 

MoBtaas 

8,900 

7,707 

1,193 

V«t)raslat 

7,373 

6,897 

476 

North  Dakota 

35,028 

31,272 

3,756 

OUahoBft 

15,879 

14,643 

1,236 

Soutb  Carolina 

2,993 

1,736 

857 

Seiath  Dakota 

36,705 

34,110 

2,595 

Teanessee 

320 

37 

283 

Tflocas 

K 

82 

Virgiida 

2,016 

202  8/ 

1,^4  8/ 

msoonsia 

16,846 

16,489 

357"^ 

Tiyori.ai  A/ 

1,818 

1,001 

817 

A/  ror  week  eadla£  Septcober  11,  1936. 
6/ Zstlnated. 
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signed  to  projeoto  which  were  already  in  op- 
eration or  to  new  projects  initiated  with  the 
twofold  piirpose  of  providing  additional  em- 
ployment in  droiight  cu-eas  and  of  carrying  on 
work  that  would  alleviate  the  effects  of 
drought.  Farm-to^narket  road  projects,  be- 
cause of  their  widespread  distribution  in  ru- 
ral areas  and  the  fact  that  relatively  vm- 
skilled  labor  could  be  used,  offered  a  ready 
means  of  employing  the  Icwgest  proportion  of 
drought-stricken  farmers.  Thousands  of  fann- 
erc  are  being  employed  with  their  teams  €md 
tractors  on  farm-to-market  roads  and  conser- 
vation projects. 

EMERGENCY    DROUGHT    EMPLOYMENT 

ON      WPA      PROJECTS 

WMUy  Intamri*.  July  18,  -  Saptambw  12, 1936 
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Approximately  70  percent  of  the  certi- 
fied drought  relief  cases  employed  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin during  the  half  month  ending  August  31, 
1936,  were  working  on  farm-to^narket  roads. 
About  15  percent  were  working  on  other  high- 
way, road,  «aid  street  projects  and  8  percent 
on  conservation  projects.  This  distribution 
of  workers  varied  somewhat  among  the  differ- 
ent States.  For  example,  in  South  Dakota  as 
many  as  12.5  percent  of  the  certified  and  em- 
ployed drought  relief  oaaea  were  working  on 
conservation  projects. 

Special  emphasis,  both  in  the  operation 
of  previously  approved  projects  and  in  the 
initiation  of  new  projects,  has  been  placed 
on  water  conservation  work  of  all  types.  WPA 
workers  are  busy  building  dams  along  streams, 
constructing  reservoirs,  digging  community 
wells,  and  carrying  out  other  water  conserva- 
tion projects  which  wore  planned  for  the 
drought  area  following  surveys  made  in  these 
States* 

IRhen  forest  fires  broke  out  in  Htyoming 
and  other  drought  States,  the  WPA  relief  la- 
borer played  a  significant  part  in  helping  to 


save  both  lives  and  property. 

Besides  prosecuting  previously  approved 
projects  the  WPA  program  was  expanded  by  the 
institution  of  new  and  useful  water  conserva- 
tion projects.  From  June  30,  1936,  through 
September  4,  1936,  applications  for  585  proj- 
ects totaling  125,280,250  in  Federal  fundi 
were  received  by  the  WPA  for  the  construction 
of  small  concrete  dams,  reservoirs,  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and  other  water  conservation 
vmdertakings  in  the  emergency  drought  ooui^ 
ties.  Of  the  projects  submitted,  463  carry- 
ing a  total  Federal  cost  of  $19,143,029  had 
been  approved  throxogh  September  4,  1936. 
These  projects  are  part  of  a  long-range  water 
conservation  program  which  will  dot  the 
drought  area  with  small  lakes  and  reservoirs, 
thus  preventing  water  run-offs  leading  to 
flood  conditions,  and  stabilising  the  water 
supply  in  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year.  Nu- 
merous wells  are  also  being  dug  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply.  One  hundred  and 
five  water  conservation  projects  have  been 
submitted  from  North  Deikota  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President  since  J\me  30,  193^ 
and  77  such  projects  have  been  approved  for 
operation  in  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  these  water  oonsei^ation 
projects,  788  other  applications  have  been 
received  for  projects  suitable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  farm  labor  in  the  drought  counties. 
The  cost  in  Federal  funds  for  these  projects 
is  $30,106,146.  Approval  by  the  President 
has  been  given  to  419  of  these  applications, 
having  a  Federal  cost  of  $13,89P,501.  The 
fact  that  approval  has  been  given  to  less 
than  50  percent  of  these  applications  as  com- 
pared with  approval  of  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  water  conservation  projects  is  indica- 
tive of  the  emphaais  placed  on  water  conser- 
vation in  the  drought  area. 

The  first  consideration  of  this  program, 
as  in  other  emergency  activities,  has  been 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  Food  and  clothing  have 
been  furnished  through  the  sxa-plus  commodity 
projects  of  the  WPA.  Water  has  been  supplied 
by  wells  dug  under  WPA  auspices  and  sometimes 
has  even  been  carried  by  truck  into  the 
stricken  areas. 

Through  September  15  the  Resettlement 
Administration  had  designated  a  total  of  |14,- 
296,436  for  making  loans  and  grants  to  farm- 
era  «ho  oould  best  be  aided  in  this  manner. 
By  this  date  8,742  loans  totaling  $1,638,660 
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had  been  made  for  livestock,  feed  or  for 
quiofc-naturing  forage  crop  seeds,  and  96,216 
grants  for  subsistence  needs  amounting  to 
$1,406,924  had  been  arranged.  The  Resettle- 
ment Administration  has  also  provided  for  a 
year's  moratorium  on  all  previous  rehabilita- 
tion loans  to  individuals  in  the  officially 
designated  drought  counties,  on  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  borrower  of  a  lack  of  cash  re- 
sources. Finally,  the  long-range  land-use 
adjustment  program  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration has  been  amplified  in  the  drought 
areas  by  projects  involving  the  purchase  of 
about  four  million  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $14, 000, OCX). 


tion  of  cattle  prices  by  the  forced  liquida- 
tion of  livestock  holdings  in  the  emergency 
drought  area* 

In  cooperation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  AAA  secured  reductions 
on  freight  rates  for  livestock  shipped  from 
the  drought  areas  to  good  pastures.  On  an 
outgoing  shipment  the  rate  was  set  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  normal  rate  and  on  the  return 
shipment  at  15  percent  of  the  normal  rate. 
This  permits  cattlemen  to  ship  their  cattle 
to  good  pastures  dtiring  the  drought  emergency 
and  have  them  returned  with  a  50  percent  re- 
duction in  transportation  costs. 


The  Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion cooperated  in  the  drought  areas  by  modi- 
fying the  agricultural  conservation  program 
so  as  to  increase  the  production  of  food  and 
forage  crops  and  to  enable  farmers  in  the 
drought  area  to  take  advantage  of  the  crop 
income  insurance  features  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

This  Administration  was  allotted  |5,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  at  market 
prices.  Purchases  were  restricted  to  cattle 
originating  in  the  drought  area.  The  cattle 
were  to  be  processed  by  private  packing  con- 
cerns vmder  contract,  and  the  meat  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  for  distribution  to  families 
on  relief  rolls.  In  contrast  to  the  1934 
drought  program  special  benefit  payments  were 
not  made  to  livestock  growers.  This  year's 
program  was  designed  to  prevent  demoraliza- 


Sinoe  early  June  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  piorchased  from 
growers  approximately  1,600  carloads  of  sur- 
plus food  and  feed  for  distribution  to  the 
needy  in  the  drought-stricken  States.  The 
Corporation  also  imderwrote  and  supervised 
the  purchase  of  7  to  9  million  bushels  of 
small  grains  for  seed  purposes.  This  was  ac- 
complished with  an  advance  to  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation  of  $10,000,000  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

A  ntmiber  of  other  Federal  agencies  op- 
erating projects  under  the  Works  Program  in 
the  emergency  drought  areas  expanded  their 
programs  in  these  regions  in  order  to  employ 
certified  drought  cases.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies employing  the  greatest  number  of  drought 
cases  include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 
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WPA      Park    and    Other     Recreational     Facility    Projects 


swiraming  pools, 
ioal  equipment. 


In  order  to  improve  rec- 
reational facilities  of  local 
and  State  governments,  the 
■fflPA  has  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  developing 
public  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields  and  providing 
bandshells,  and  similar  phys- 
Approximately  11  percent  of 
the  total  work  done  on  all  WPA  programs  has 
been  on  projects  of  this  kind.  In  some  meas- 
ure the  recreational  facility  program  repre- 
sents an  extension  of  work  previously  carried 
on  under  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Projects  initiated  under  these  antecedent 
agencies  have,  in  certain  instances,  been 
completed  under  WPA. 

Kinds  of  Projects 


Projects  for  the  landscaping  of  peirks  and 
the  development  of  play  areas  are  particularly 
suited  to  WPA  operation  because  of  the  low 
expenditures  for  materials  required.  Some 
recreational  projects  which  involve  the  de- 
velopment of  lakes  in  dry  areas  accomplish  a 
twofold  result  since  in  addition  to  their  rec- 
reational value  they  also  are  of  importance 
in  the  preservation  of  migratory  bird  life. 
Besides  projects  of  this  kind,  the  heavier 

WPA    PARK    PROJECTS 


construction  projects  providing  swimming 
poolSj  bathhouses,  stadia,  and  auditorlians 
have  been  initiated  when  sponsors  furnished  a 
substantial  peo-t  of  the  materials  necessary 
to  construction. 

A  bandshell  and  outdoor  amphitheatre 
have  recently  been  completed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  as 
part  of  a  general  development  program  of  the 
Toledo  Zoological  Park  which  was  started  un- 
der the  CWA  and  continued  imder  the  State 
ERA.  The  bandshell  was  constructed  entirely 
of  salvaged  materials.  Among  the  othe'r 
phases  of  this  project  is  the  natural  history 
work  being  done  in  the  Zoological  Park.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Toledo  Zoological  Socie- 
ty, the  WPA  assigned  a  staff  of  artists  and 
naturalists  to  construct  50  habitat  groups  of 
natural'  history  subjects  with  appropriate 
photographic  or  painted  backgrounds  and  ac- 
cessories. Each  exhibit,  the  size  of  a  small 
traveling  bag,  will  be  complete  with  a  glass 
front  for  display  and  a  table  support.  In- 
teriors will  be  arranged  to  duplicate  exactly 
the  environment  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
possible  to  transport  the  entire  display  to 
schools  and  museums  for  exhibitions. 


Improvements  are  under  way  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,   for  the  elimination  of  the  city  dump 
which  covered  a  26-aore  tract  and  for  the  di- 
version of  sewage 


By  Counties  June  30,  1936 
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which  has  been  emp- 
tying into  the  Des 
Moines  River  within 
the  city  limits. 
These  conditions 
have  been  a  serious 
menace  to  public 
health.  Under  the 
WPA  the  dumping 
ground  is  being 
transformed  into  a 
park  with  lawns , 
flower  gardens,  bri- 
dle paths,  a  base- 
ball diamond,  ten- 
nis courts,  boat 
landing,  and  many 
other  recreational 
facilities.  Retain- 
ing walls  are  being 
constructed   along 
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the  river,  and  a  dam  will  form  a  lake  adjoin- 
ing the  park. 

A  tract  of  90  acres  located  one  mile 
from  Greenville,  Illinois,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  important  highways,  is  being  made 
into  a  municipal  park.  About  40  aores  will 
be  left  in  its  present  wild  state  except  for 
footpaths  leading  to  picnic  areas.  Trees  and 
shrubs  will  be  set  along  the  shore  line  of  a 
lake,  and  driveways,  parking  spaces,  tennis 
courts,    and  an  athletic   field  are  to  be  added. 


STADIUM  CONSTRUCTION- 
REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  SUPPORTING  BEAMS 


A  swimming  pool  36  feet  by  81  feet  has 
been  completed  at  the  grammar  school  in 
Bowie,  Arizona,  by  the  l/JPA.  Two  adobe  briok 
dressing  rooms  have  been  finished  and  a  700- 
foot  well  has  been  drilled  to  supply  water  to 
the  pool  as  well  as  to  irrigate  the  school 
grounds.  The  total  cost  was  approximately 
112,000,  of  which  the  Federal  allotment  oon- 
stltirted  slightly  more  than  one  half. 

On  an  old  reservoir  site  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
playground  has  been     started  by  the  WPA.     The 


playground  will  include  a  girls'  play  area 
containing  two  tennis  courts,  a  basketball 
court,  a  volleyball  court,  and  roller  skating 
spaoe.  For  the  boys  there  will  be  eight  hand- 
ball courts,  three  tennis  courts,  and  areas 
for  basketball,  volleyball,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing, and  roller  skating*  An  enclosed  area 
for  smaller  children  will  be  provided  with  a 
wading  pool,      sand  boxes,   and  play  equipment. 

A  novel  project  was  completed  recently 
by  the  TNPA  at  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Indianapolis.  This  is  a  roller- 
skating  rink  for  the  blind  with  an  oval  track 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  about 
one-sixteenth  of  a  mile  wide.  The  skating 
surface  is  of  concrete  and  is  about  six  feet 
wide.  Banked  ciu-ves  make  it  possible  for  the 
skaters  to  detect  the  direction  of  the  skat- 
ing lane.  A  majority  of  the  students  take 
advantage   of  this  recreational   facility. 
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Employment    and    Earninjt 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  WPA  program, 
projects  for  recreational  facilities  have 
supplied  over  10  percent  of  the  total  VIPA  em- 
ployment. In  September  1935  about  21  percent 
of  all  VIPA  workers  were  anployed  on  this  type 
of  project.  The  proportion  decreased  to  13 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  since 
March  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  all 
WPA  workers  have  been  employed  on  recreation- 
al projects. 

By  the     end  of  October  more  than  109,000 
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persona  were  working  on  recreational  projects. 
This  total  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  end 
of  November  and  more  than  tripled  when  the 
peak  employment  of  352,000  persons  was  reach- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of 
April  the  number  employed  on  this  type  of 
project  had  decreased  to  approximately  281,- 
000  persons.  The  decline  continued  through- 
out subsequent  weeks  until  by  August  15  the 
number  of  persons  working  on  recreational 
facilities  had  been  reduced  to  234,000. 

During  the  semimonthly  period  ending  Au- 
gust 15,  1936,  New  York  City'  had  the  largest 
program  of  recreational  projects  with  47,510 
persons  working.  Illinois  was  employing  more 
than  25,000  persons  and  Ohio  more  than  20,000 
on  chis  kind  of  project.  Pennsylvania  had 
more  than  18,000  people  working  on  its  recre- 
ational program.  New  Jersey  employed  slight- 
ly less  than  13,000  persons,  while  Louisiana 
and  Wisconsin  were  the  only  other  States 
which  had  more  than  10,000  persons  working  on 
recreational  projects. 

Four  areas  are  outstanding  in  their  em- 
phasis c:i  recrea-cional  work  imder  the  TVPA. 
During  the  first  half  of  August  Louisiana  em- 
ployed 31  percent  of  all  its  workers  on  this 
phase  of  its  program;  New  York  City  had  more 
than  25  percent  of  its  TIPA  employees  working 
on  the  recreational  program;  and  Tin.sconsin 
and  Nevada  both  provided  similsu-  employment 
for  about  21  percent  of  their  workers.  Per- 
centages for  all  States  are  presented  in 
Table  7  in  Appendix  B. 

Average  hourly  earnings  on  recreation 
projects  have  shown  a  fairly  constant  in- 
crease since  December  1935.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  months,  December  1935  and  January 
1936,  when  workers  averaged  47.5  and  48.7 
cents  per  hour,  average  hourly  earnings  on 
recreational  projects  were  in  excess  of  50 


cents  during  the  entire  period  from  October 
1935  to  August  1936.  Recent  increases  may  be 
explained  by  adjustments  to  prevailing  wage 
rates  tmdertaken  on  all  WPA  projects  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  Emer- 
gency Appropriation  Act  of  1936. 

The  first  projects  for  the  construction 
of  recreational  facilities  got  under  way  in 
the  fall  of  1935  and  by  April  15,  1936,  5,722 
recreational  facility  projects  had  been  se- 
lected for  operation  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  ^182, 000,000.  Of  this  amovmt  approx- 
imately $162,000,000  came  from  Federal  funds, 
the  remaining  $20,000,000  having  been  pledged 
by  local  sponsors. 
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By  the  end  of  August  purchases  and  con- 
tributions of  materials,  supplies,  8md  equip- 
ment for  use  on  recreational  projects  amoimt- 
ed  to  about  $28,000,000,  or  13.3  peroeot  of 
the  total  value  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  procured  for  all  WPA  projects. 

Another  impoi-tant  aspect  of  recreation 
work  under  the  Works  Program  is  the  reorea> 
tional  facility  work  prosecuted  by  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  This  agency's  activ- 
ities are  described  in  a  following  section* 


WPA    Airports    and    Airway   Projects 


Although  airport  tind  air- 
way projects  operated  under 
the  WPA  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, they  are  relatively  of 
muoh  greater  importance  than 
their  dollar  value  would  in- 
dicate. In  addition  to  the  significant  con- 
tribution which  they  are  maMng  to  the  na- 
tional program  of  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment, these  projects  provide  an  example  of 


close  cooperation  between  the 
interested  Federal  agencies. 


WPA  and  other 


Early  in  the  development  of  the  YIPA  pro- 
gram the  Division  of  Airways  and  Airports  was 
created  to  cooperate  with  interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  with 
State  and  local  governmental  bodies  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  of  airport  and  airway 
development  on  publicly  owned  land.   The  De- 
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partments  of  Conmerce,  Yfer,  Navy,  Post  Office 
and  Treasury  were  consulted  for  technical  ad- 
vice and  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  respective  needs  could  best  be 
served.  Plans  worked  out  by  State  organiza- 
tions were  utilized  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram. All  projects,  however,  originated  in 
the  localities  and  were  sponsored  by  local 
oommunities  cmd  organizations. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  supervision  of  the  air- 
port program,  since  the  Bureau  must  give 
written  approval  of  technical  aeronautical 
features  such  as  suitability  of  site,  size 
and  arrangement  of  rxmways,  and  design  of 
buildings  before  any  project  is  actually  se- 
lected for  operation  by  a  State  Administrator. 
In  addition  to  its  cooperation  in  the  approv- 
al of  plans  and  specifications  prior  to  con- 
struction, the  Bureau  gives  technical  aero- 
nautical advice  to  sponsors  of  projects  and 
to  the  WPA  during  construction  and  is  respon- 
sible for  final  inspection  when  projects  are 
completed,  discontinued,  or  suspended. 

Types  of  Work  Under  Way 

The  VIPA  airport  program  which  has  devel- 
oped through  this  system  of  cooperation  em- 
braces a  wide  variety  of  work,  including  air- 
way marking,  construction  of  emergency  (in- 
termediate) landing  fields,  and  conditioning 
of  local  airports  throughout  the  coxmtry,  as 
well  as  improvements  to  major  metropolitan 
air  terminals.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Federal  airway  system  developed  from 
the  flow  of  traffic  between  major  centers  of 
population.  While  improvement  of  landing 
fields  and  airports  along  these  airways  bene- 
fits the  public  which  uses  the  airlines  for 
travel,  it  likewise  benefits  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  seifety  of  the  non-scheduled 
and  miscellaneous  flying  which  also  tends  to 
be  concentrated  between  such  centers.  Air- 
port development  under  the  TIPA  has  not  been 
confined  to  work  along  the  airways,  however, 
but  has  followed  the  requests  of  local  spon- 
sors whenever  the  projects  submitted  have 
come  within  the  limitations  placed  upon  Works 
Program  activities  and  have  provided  landing 
fields  useful  to  the  Federal  network. 

Extensive  improvements  are  bein^  made  at 
terminal  airports  in  10  of  the  12  cities 
which  supply  the  bulk  of  passenger  traffic. 
Newark,  the  world's  busiest  air  terminal,  is 
the  site  of  major  developments,  including  the 


extension  of  the  field  and  runways  and  the 
construction  of  a  large  hangar.  Improvements 
are  likewise  being  made  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Paul. 

Illustrative  of  the  work  being  done 
along  the  airways  between  major  stations  are 
several  projects  in  Pennsylvania,  a  State 
which  is  crossed  by  five  of  the  most  heavily 
traveled  air  lanes  of  the  country,  including 
all  four  of  the  transcontinental  airmail 
routes.  Inadequate  ground  facilities  at  one 
important  junction  of  the  State's  airway  net- 
work (Harrisburg)  forced  the  discontinuance 
of  airline  operations  there.  Under  the  WPA 
this  airport  is  being  rebuilt.  Three  hard- 
surfaced  nmways  are  being  extended  to  more 
than  double  their  previous  length,  and  for 
test  purposes  several  different  types  of  bi- 
tuminous s'ur facings  are  being  used.  Construc- 
tion of  a  new  airport  at  Connellsville  may 
eventually  make  it  possible  to  shorten  and 
straighten  the  air  route  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington.  Engineers  report  that  the 
speed  and  quality  of  the  work  being  done  on 
this  project  equals  that  on  any  similar  pri- 
vate undertaking.  Construction  of  new  run- 
ways, extension  and  grading  of  old  runways, 
and  the  installation  of  lighting  systems  are 
improving  facilities  of  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant airports  in  the  State. 

Airport  construction  in  Florida  provides 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  there  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  open  fields  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  safe  emergency  landings.  The  State 
Aviation  Commission  recognized  the  need  for  a 
landing  spot  in  the  heavily  wooded  areas  east 
of  Pensacola.  The  town  of  Milton  acquired 
the  site  selected  by  the  Commission  and  ini- 
tiated the  work  of  clearing  it  under  a  pre- 
vious work  relief  program.  IMder  the  WPA  the 
clearing  has  been  completed  and  two  adequate 
ninways  have  been  sodded.  The  local  plan  an- 
ticipates the  development  of  an  airpark  at 
this  site  with  a  combination  hangar  and  rec- 
reation building,  but  this  is  not  included  in 
the  present  project.  However,  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  landing  field  in  this  locality 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  State 
airway  system. 

At  another  site  (Lakeland,  Florida) 
•where  work  was  commenced  under  earlier  work 
relief  programs,  two  runways  have  been  paved 
under  the  WPA,  leveling  and  sodding  of  addi- 
tional areas  has  provided  two  more  runways. 
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and  considerable  other  grading  has  been  com- 
pleted to  increase  the  size  and  make  a  rec- 
tangular, all-way  field.  A  hangar  has  been 
built  and  a  concrete  floor  and  aprons  are  now 
imder  constniotion.  In  addition  a  seaplane 
ramp  is  to  be  installed  in  the  lake  bordering 
on  the  field. 

The  combining  of  airports  with  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  another  type  of  develop- 
ment included  under  the  airport  program^ 
These  "airparks"  provide  a  double  incentivt 
for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  land  or 
which  they  are  situated  and  are  paxticularlj 
well  suited  for  communities  where  heavy  air 
traffic  has  not  yet  developed.  Recreational 
facilities  are  also  being  provided  where  land 
is  available  on  active  airports.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  tendency  is  a  small  project  at 
Shushan  Airport  in  Hew  Orleans.  A  large  res- 
ervoir was  necessary  for  the  fire  sprinkler 
system  in  the  hangars  and  terminal  building 
and  also  as  a  cooling  pond  for  the  condensers 
of  the  terminal's  air-conditioning  system. 
Both  these  purposes  are  being  served  by  a 
swimming  pool  built  entirely  by  7?PA  labor, 
with  the  city  furnishing  the  materials.  The 
revenue  from  the  pool  will  provide  for  its 
maintenance,  and  the  waste  water  is  used  to 
irrigate  the  park  surrounding  the  airport. 

Also  included  under  the  WTk  airport  and 
airway  program  of  30  of  the  States  is  the 
airmarking  of  towns  and  cities.  The  work 
consists  largely  of  painting  directional 
signs  on  highways  or  roofs.  These  signs  show 
the  name  of  the  town  and  indicate  the  names, 
distances,  and  directions  of  the  nearest  air- 
ports. They  are  of  particular  assistance  to 
privately  flown  planes  and  others  not  carry- 
ing radio  equipment  and  therefore  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  radio  directional  beams 
followed  by  commercial  airliners. 

In  all  types  of  airport  and  airway  work 
efforts  are  now  being  directed  toward  t?e  com- 
pletion of  projects  now  under  construction. 
This  may  involve  either  entire  projects  as 
originally  approved  or  useful  units  of  the 
projects.  New  projects  are  being  started 
only  where  there  is  specific  evidence  of  the 
availability  of  certified  relief  labor  and 
adequate  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 


Employment 


Employment  on  airport  and  airway  proj- 


eotB  has  been  relatively  stable  since  January 
1936,  when  the  airport  program  first  attained 
full  development  after  its  initiation  in  Sep- 
tember 1935.  More  than  40,000  persons  have 
been  engaged  in  this  work  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  the  maximvmi  of  approximate- 
ly 45,000  workers  reached  during  the  last 
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half  of  March.  About  44,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed during  the  first  half  of  August,  the 
latest  period  for  which  data  are  available. 
During  the  period  of  operation  from  September 
1935  through  August  15,  1936,  almost  41,000,- 
000  man-ho\irs  of  work  have  been  provided  on 
these  projects.  Project  workers  have  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $18,000,000  in  earnings, 
which  represents  compensation  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  44  cents  per  hour.  This  aver- 
age is  the  same  as  that  applying  to  all  V/PA 
projects  in  operation  d\u-ing  this  period. 

Projects  being  conducted  under  several 
other  Federal  agencies  involve  airport  im- 
provementg  or  construction  work.  The  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  War  Department  has  re- 
ceived allocations  of  over  $2, 000, 000  and  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment almost  $2,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
runways  and  grounds  and  the  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings  at  Army  and  Navy  airports. 
About  $750,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  Non- 
Federal  Division  of  the  PflA  for  four  similar 
projects.  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
through  the  activities  of  the  CCC  oamps,  has 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  16  complete 
landing  fields  and  the  maintenance  of  17 
others. 


SI 


WPA    Sanitation   and   Health     Projects 


I  SANITATION 
Und  HEALTH 


Through  its  sanitation 
and  health  program  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  is 
assisting  in  the  control  of 
numerous  factors  that  contrib- 
ute to  ill  health  and  dis- 
ease. Projects  included  in 
the  sanitation  and  health  classification  are 
those  dealing  with  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution,  mosquito  eradication,  and  a  large 
miscellaneous  group  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  sanitary  toilet  construction  and  mine 
sealing.  These  sanitation  operations  promote 
the  elimination  of,  or  protection  against, 
such  diseases  as  malaria,  hookworm,  and  ty- 
phoid. Mine-sealing  projects  aid  materially 
in  the  prevention  of  stream  pollution  in  coal 
mining  regions. 


Kinds  o(  Projects 

Drainage  of  the  Masury  Marsh,  a  stretch 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  salt  marsh  on  the 
north  shore  of  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island, 
is  an  example  of  the  mosquito  elimination 
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food  nor  shelter  was  available  for  vd-ldlife, 
and  the  pools  provided  breeding  places  for 
mosquitoes.  Under  a  WPA  mosquito  control 
project  miles  of  ditches  were  cut  across  this 
area  in  order  to  drain  the  low  spots.  As  a 
result  the  section  is  now  dry,  the  mosquito- 
breeding  pools  no  longer  exist,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  salt  water  has  permitted  the 
growth  of  beach  grass,  providing  a  suitable 
habitat  for  wild  fowl.  In  addition  to  proj- 
ects for  the  drainage  of  swamp  areas,  such  as 
the  one  just  described,  the  mosquito  control 
work  includes  the  killing  of  mosquito  larvae 
by  spraying  oil  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
pools. 

A  project  in  Winston-Salam,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tof  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution 
is  typical  of  this  phase  of  the  WPA  program. 
A  nimber  of  creek  channels  running  through 
the  city  were  choked  by  the  dumping  of  waste 
materials.  Stagnant  pools  and  numerous  tin- 
desirable  deposits  all  along  the  creek  beds 
presented  a  constant  menace.  These  pools  now 
are  being  drained  by  'VSPA  employees,  who  are 
also  shaping  the  creek  channels  and  banks  to 

prevent  future  ob- 
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work.  Prior  to  the  operations  of  the  WPA  in 
this  area,  large  pools  of  stagnant  salt  water 
deposited  by  unusually  high  tides  ooverad  wide 
stretches,  preventing  plant  growth.   Neither 


st ruction. 

Less  familiar 
to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  a  source  of 
stream  pollution  is 
the  seepage  from 
abandoned  ooal 
mines.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  formed 
by  the  combination 
of  seepage  water 
with  the  sulphide 
compound  in  such 
mines  frequently 
finds  its  way  into 
nearby  streams, 
contaminating  the 
public  water  sup- 
plies and  causing 
deterioration  of 
culverts,  bridges, 
dams,  and  vessels.  The  impairment  of  the 
recreational  value  of  streams  for  camping, 
swimming,  and  fishing  is  no  less  serious  from 
the  public  viewpoint. 


In  1914  Army  officials 
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estimated     that  mine  seepage     cost  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  $9,000,000  a  year. 

The  health  and  sanitation  program  of  the 
THiPA  is  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
this  problem.  Numerous  projects  are  being 
operated  to  air-seal  abandoned  mines,  thus 
effectively  preventing  the  formation  of  such 
destructive  acid  solutions.  In  West  Virginia 
alone  345  abeindoned  mines  have  been  air- 
sealed  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  a  conse- 
quence $1,000,QOO  irtll  be  saved  annually  in 
that  State. 


of  sewer  systems  and  drainage  facilities,  for 
the  piorification  of  water  supplies,  and  for 
flood  control. 

Fundi 

The  amount  of  money  being  spent  on  sani- 
tation and  health  work  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  WPA  costs,  amounting  to  about 
$44,000,000,  or  3  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  YfPA  projects  selected  for  operation 
through  April  15,  1936.   Of  this  amount  36 


ON  A 

MALARIA 
CONTROL 
PROJECT 


The  purpose  of  the  sanitary  toilet  con- 
struction program  is  to  check  the  spread  of 
such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  hookworm  by  eliminating  the  sources  of 
infection.  WPA  projects  are  replacing  thous- 
ands of  unsanitary  toilets  with  fly-proof 
structures  approved  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  This  type  of  project  is 
one  of  the  few  involving  improvement  of  pri- 
vate property  which  may  be  operated  under  the 
Vforks  Program.  The  exception  is  made  because 
the  work  is  essentially  for  the  protection  of 
public  health. 

In  addition  to  projects  included  under 
the  sanitation  and  health  classification,  the 
WPA  is  conducting  operations  classified  under 
other  headings  which  have  important,  though 
incidental,  public  health  featvires.  Foremost 
among  these  are  projects  for  the  construction 


percent  is  being  spent  for  mosquito  eradica- 
tion and  2  percent  on  projects  for  the  elim- 
ination of  stream  pollution.  The  remaining 
62  percent  is  being  spent  for  a  miscellaneous 
group,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  projects 
for  the  construction  of  sanitary  toilets  and 
the  sealing  of  mines.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  aggregate  cost  is  designated  for  la- 
bor. Of  the  total  funds  26  percent  is  being 
provided  by  sponsors,  a  figure  materially 
higher  than  that  reported  for  the  entire  WPA 
program  (18  percent). 

Through  April  15  New  York  State  had  se- 
lected for  operation  22  sanitation  and  health 
projects  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$6,400,000,  or  14  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
projects  of  this  type.  New  York  City  alone 
accoimting  for  more  than  85  percent  of  these 
funds.  For  Indiana  the  cost  of  96  sanitation 
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and  health  projects  was  estimated  at  about 
13,200,000.  These  two  States,  together  with 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Illinois,  aooounted  for 
40  percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
this  group  of  projects  in  the  IMited  States. 
The  importance  of  sanitation  and  health  proj- 
ects to  the  YTPA  programs  of  Delaware,  South 

Sanitation      &     Health 
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Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Utah  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  these  States  such  projects 
amounted  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  State 
total  as  compared  with  3  percent  for  the  en- 
tire country. 

Employment  and  Earninst 

Sanitation  and  health  projects  got  under 
way  more  quickly  than  many  other  undertakings 
of  the  nPA  program.  During  September  19S5 
the  number  of  persons  working  on  this  type  of 
project  represented  7.5  percent  of  the  total 
nvmiber  employed  on  all  TOPA  projects.  Subset 
quently  this  proportion  was  gradually  reduced 


by  the  initiation  of  other  types  of  projects 
which  had  required  more  planning  and  the  use 
of  more  equipment  and  materials.  Dxiring  the 
first  half  of  August  1936  the  70,000  persons 
employed  on  sanitation  projects  constituted 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  WPA  employment. 
The  employment  peak  on  these  projects,  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  entire  program,  oo- 
curred  in  February  and  March,  idien  over  110,- 
000  persons  were  employed. 

Diiring  the  semimonthly  period  ending 
August  15,  1936,  persons  employed  on  sanita- 
tion and  health  projects  received  $1,518,000 
in  payment  for  3,531,000  hoiire  of  work,  or  an 
average  of  43  cents  per  hour.  This  figure  is 
somewhat  higher  than  averages  during  earlier 
periods  due  to  the  recent  adjustments  in 
hourly  wage  rates  and  required  hours  of  work, 
to  bring  WPA  earnings  into  line  with  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  as  required  by  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936.  At 
all  times  during  the  operation  of  the  program 
the  average  hourly  earnings  on  sanitation  and 
health  projects  have  been  less  than  the  gen- 
eral average  for  all  types  of  projects.  Thi» 
nay  be  •xplalued  ohlef ly  by  the  faot  that 
sanitation  and  health  projects  tsrpioally  re- 
quire snallsr  proportions  of  laborers  and 
persons  with  teohnioal  training  than  other 
types  of  projects.  It  is  also  true  that  most 
sanitation  and  health  projects  operate  in  ru> 
ral  areas  where  low  seouri-ty  mige  rates 
prevail. 


WPA  Goods  Projects 


n  Sewing,  canning  and  gar*» 
dening,  and  the  renovating  oT 
shoes,  clothing,  and  tvmltm 
are  the  chief  activities  o«a— 
ried  on  under  the  goods  proj- 
^M^^^^^HH  eots  classification.  Work  of 
^^^^^^^^^*  this  kind  is  recognized  as 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  WPA  program 
since  it  not  only  furnishes  jobs  to  unei^loy- 
ed  persons  but  also  supplies  clothing,  house- 
hold articles,  and  foodstuffs  for  distribu- 
tion to  persons  in  need  of  relief.  In  addi- 
tion to  projects  designed  to  provide  necessi- 
ties for  the  needy  there  are  also  a  limited 
number  of  projects  set  up  for  making  materi- 


als and  equipment,  'which  are  included  in  the 
general  goods  olassifioation.  This  equipment 
is  used  on  other  VfPA  projeots. 

Goods  projects,  particularly  the  sewing 
projects,  have  proved  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  means  of  providing  employment 
for  large  numbers  of  women  whose  training  and 
work  ezperisnoe  are  relatively  limited.  De- 
spite the  recent  development  of  a  more  diver- 
sified program  of  women's  work,  such  projects 
still  constitute  the  principal  medixm  of  pro- 
viding employment  to  women  under  the  WPA. 

Relationships  with  sponsoring  and  coop- 
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erating  agencies  determine  in  large  part  the 
actual  service  rendered  by  goods  projects  to 
the  communities.  A  few  of  these  projects  are 
approved  as  State-wide  projects  and  adminis- 

MOffiBt  or  UBI  INS  WUBI  mPWrW  ON  VPA 
GOODS  FROJICTS,   BT  TYPES  Or  FItOJXCm 

Xxoltidlag  Atalnlttr»tlTt  Bsploycea 

SMdnoBthly  Period  Ibdial  tatpu*  15,  1936 

(Snbjaot  to  RaTl^on)_^ 


^rp«  of    Total  PorBom  Poroent 

Projeot    Nupber  Peroen¥  Men   Woaan  of  Total 


TOTAL 


290,777       100,0     35,877  254,900       87.7 


Sowing  252,201         86.7       7,625  244,576       97.0 

Canning  2,881  1.0  635       2,246       78.0 

Oth«r  1/        35,695         12.3     27,617       8,078       22,6 


a/  InoludoB  project 8  olassiflablo  xmder  lioth  of 
tbo  headings  aboTO. 

tered  at  selected  points  within  the  State  un- 
der supervision  of  a  State  director;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  sponsored  by  local 
relief  administrations  or  by  the  coxmty  or 
city  governing  bodies  in  the  jurisdictions 
where  the  projects  are  operating. 

Upon  the  initiation  of  every  project  an 
arrangement  is  made  for  (1)  a  definite  system 
of  securing  the  materials,  (2)  a  recognized 
procedure  for  determining  beneficiaries,  and 
(3)  a  method  of  distributing  the  products. 
Materials  for  canning,  such  as  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, which  must  be  secured  near  the  place 
of  operations  because  of  their  perishable  na- 
ture, are  for  the  most  part  provided  through 
the  project  sponsors.  Cotton  textiles  for 
all  sewing  projects  throughout  the  country 
are  purchased  through  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury.  Sponsors  make  periodic 
requisitions  for  such  clothing  and  similar 
goods  as  are  needed  by  relief  clients.  In 
most  States  the  goods  are  stored  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  commodities  distribution 
projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  significance  of  goods  projects  is 
indicated  by  their  n^jmber  and  cost,  by  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  production,  and  by  the  number  of 
needy  persons  benefiting  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods. 

Of  the  90,595  projects  selected  for  op- 
eration under  the  Iferks  Progress  Administra- 
tion through  April  15,  1936,  more  than  6,000, 
or  7  percent,  were  goods  projects.  They  re- 
presented 8  percent  of  the  total  estimated 


cost  of  all  WPA  projects.  For  the  semimonth- 
ly period  ending  August  15,  1936,  goods  proj- 
ects employed  290,777  persons,  or  about  13 
percent  of  the  total  number  employed  on  all 
projects  operated  by  the  WPA.  As  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  table,  87  percent  were  at 
work  on  sewing  projects.  Women  constituted 
88  percent  of  the  nimber  of  persons  working 
on  goods  projects,  and  the  women  so  employed 
constituted  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
women  employed  on  all  WPA  projects. 

Earnings  on  goods  projects  amounted  to 
$6,565,550  in  payment  for  about  16,000,000 
man-hours  of  work  during  the  first  half  of 
August.  These  earnings  represented  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  earnings  for  all  'iVPA  work- 
ers. The  amount  earned  per  hour  on  goods 
projects  averaged  40.5  cents,  as  comparad 
vdth  an  average  of  50.6  cents  an  hour  for  all 
WPA  workers.  Data  on  hours  and  earnings  for 
the  various  kinds  of  goods  projects,  along 
with  similar  information  for  other  types  of 
projects  for  the  semimonthly  period  ending 
August  15,  1936,  are  presented  in  Table  6  in 
Appendix  B. 

Goods       Projects 
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The  bulk  of  the  goods  production  program 
is  carried  on  in  sewing  rooms.  A  special 
analysis  of  the  goods  projects  in  operation 
during  the  semimonthly  period  ending  April 
15,  1936,  indicated  there  were  3,873  sewing 
projects  operating  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  ranged  from  1  each  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Wyoming,  3  in  Delaware,  and  4  in 
New  York  City  to  277  in  Massachusetts  and  293 
in  Texas.  In  most  States  county-wide  proj- 
ects were  divided  into  \mits  located  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  area,  with  the  num- 
ber of  such  vnits  varying  from  2  to  45.  The 
average  nxamber  of  relief  workers  per  sewing 
project  for  the  United  States  was  72j  the  av- 
erage number  per  unit  was  31. 

Work  on  sewing  projects  consists  chiefly 
in  making  cotton  garments  such  as  infants ' 
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irear,  boys'  and  men's  shirts,  pajamas,  under- 
■wear,  and  overalls j  women's  and  girls'  dress- 
es, sleeping  garments,  slips,  aprons,  blouses, 
and  xmderwear;  and  simple  household  articles, 
including  sheets,  pillow  oases,  toivels,  quilt 
tops,  blankets,  rugs  and  curtains.  Comfort- 
ers are  made  on  some  projects,  and  consider- 
able efficiency  has  been  attained  in  a  nxanber 
of  sewing  centers  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
Toys  and  incidental  household  articles  are 
fashioned  from  left-over  materials. 

During  the  year  July  1,  1935,  to  June  30, 
1936,  cotton  textiles  allotted  to  all  sewing 
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DISTRIBUTING  CLOTHING  FROM 
WPA  SEWING  ROCIIIS  TO  RELIEF  CLIENTS 


rooms  totaled  142,878,304  yards.  The  total 
cost  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,  with  an 
average  of  10.6  cents  per  yard.  By  purchas- 
ing in  large  quantities  the  Procurement  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department  is  able  to 
secure  favorable  prices.  Agencies  such  as 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards^  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute,  and  the  New  York  Association  of 
Cotton  Textile  Merchants  are  consulted  with 
regard  to  specifications.  Inspection  of  ma- 
terials at  the  mills  by  Army  Quartermaster 
inspectors  insures  conformity  with  specifica- 
tions. 

In  virtually  all  sewing  projects  through- 
out the  country,  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished covering  working  procedures  and  condi- 
tions, organization  of  activities,  and  pro- 
duction. In  many  States  and  in  the  majority 
of  tho  larger  urban  sewing  units  using  elec- 
tric machines,  uniform  work  rules  have  been 
adopted.  They  include  qualifications  and  du- 
ties of  supervisors,  directions  for  adequate 
record-keeping,  and  regulations  governing 
safety,  health,  sanitation,  space,  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  equipment. 

A  large  majority  of  the  women  on  these 
projects  are  assigned  to  the  unskilled  wage 
class  group.  Of  the  288,328  women  working  m 
sewing  rooms  during  the  first  half  of  April, 
78  percent  were  classified  as  unskilled  and 
the  remaining  22  percent  as  intermediate  and 
skilled. 

Dressmakers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
sewing  rooms,  as  well  as  a  number  of  persons 
formerly  employed  in  textile  and  clothing  in- 
dustries. Some  of  the  women  have  had  limited 
experience  in  sewing  in  their  own  homes  and  a 
few  have  received  previous  training.  Because 
of  the  great  diversity  among  processes  in  all 
the  sewing  units,  however,  most  of  the  work- 
ers are  receiving  training  which  they  pre- 
viously lacked,  not  only  in  the  use  of  sewing 
machines  but  also  in  designing,  cutting, 
tailoring  and  finishing. 

The  number  of  articles  produced  on  WPA 
sewing  projects  through  April  15,  1936, 
amounted  to  more  than  27,000,000.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1936,  exclu- 
sive of  some  distribution  through  local  spon- 
soring agencies,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  distributed  10,300,000  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  5,600,000  household  ar- 
ticles produced  by  the  sewing  and  supplement- 
ary repair  projects.   The  number  of  persons 
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served  by  sewing  projects  in  14  mid-weetem 
States  during  June  1936  is  est^tmated  at  about 
4,000,000.  On  this  basis  the  countrywide 
service  would  reach  considerably  more  than 
12,000,000  persons. 

Canning  and  Other  Goods  Projects 

Of  the  total  value  of  goods  projects  se- 
lected for  operation  through  April  15,  1936, 
canning  projects  represented  one  percent. 
Such  projects  were  reported  to  have  been  in 
operation  since  June  1936   in  the  following 


States t   California,   Colorado,  Idaho^  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,   Uassaohusetts,   Ohio,   Texas, 
UttJi,   Vermont,   and  Virginia.   Other  goods 
projects,   including  gardening,   shoe  repair, 
furniture  renovation,  equipment  construction, 
and  those  projects  ^ich  combine  activities 
classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  above 
headings,  were  operating  in  33  States,  New 
York  City,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.   In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  in  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tively large  canning  program,  July  production 
reached  a  reported  total  of  18,672  cans  of 
vegetables,   fruits,   jellies  and  jams,   and 
soups. 


WPA    White   Collar    Projects 


The  problems  involved  in 
providing  work  for  the  large 
group  of  persons  normally  em- 
ployed in  white  collar  activ- 
ities have  proved  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  those 
involved  in  employing  manxxal 
labor*  The  need,  however,  for  such  work  is 
evident  from  an  analysis  of  previous  occupa- 
tions of  persons  eligible  for  W^rks  Program 
employment  in  January  1936.  According  to 
this  inventory  white  collar  workers  repre- 
sented 12  percent  of  all  persons  having  em- 
ployment priority  as  the  economic  heads  of 
families. 


Employment  and  Earnings 

Despite  the  desirability  of  providing 
•»ri\ite  collar  employment  from  the  very  start, 
WPA  projects  designed  for  irtiite  collar  work- 
ers were  comparatively  slow  in  getting  \mder 
way.  In  October  1935  only  6,4  percent  of  the 
persons  employed  on  ?rPA  projects  were  working 
on  irtiite  collar  projects.  In  November,  due 
to  the  concentrated  effort  to  get  large  num- 
bers placed  on  construction  projects,  the 
proportion  on  white  collar  projects  dropped 
to  4«5  percent.  Thereafter  the  relative  im- 
portance of  white  collar  projects  in  the  TMPA 
program  increased  steadily  until  July  16  when 
white  oollco"  workers  constituted  11.6  percent 
of  all  "BPA  workers.  This  proportion  declined 


slightly  by  August  51  when  242,000,  or  10.5 
percent  of  all  persons  employed  on  TflTPA  proj- 
ects, were  ndiite  collar  workers. 

TOiite  collar  work  is  given  particular 
emphasis  in  areas  having  large  urban  popula- 
tions. In  New  York  City  23  percent  of  the 
WPA  workers  were  employed  on  this  kind  of 
project  during  the  seoond  half  of  August,  and 
in  Ctdifornia,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Massachusetts,  between  16  and  20  percent  of 
the  WPA  workers  were  so  employed. 

During  the  semimonthly  period  ending 
August  31,  women  accounted  for  40  percent  of 
the  employment  on  white  collar  projects.  In 
the  aggregate,  these  projects  employed  97,000 
women,  or  26  percent  of  the  total  women  em- 
ployed by  the  WPA,  and  145,000  men,  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  men  employed.  Earnings  on 
white  collar  projects  during  the  half -month 
amounted  to  $9,123,000,  or  14.5  percent  of 
the  $62,897,000  earned  on  all  WPA  projects. 
Average  hourly  earnings  on  white  collar  proj- 
ects were  64,8  cents,  as  compared  with  an  av- 
erage of  50.7  cents  on  all  WPA  projects. 

The  total  estimated  cost  in  Federal 
funds  of  those  white  collar  projects  selected 
for  operation  by  April  15,  1936,  amounted  to 
♦117,500,000,  or  nearly  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal estimated  WPA  expenditure  for  all  proj- 
ects. In  addition  sponsors  had  pledged  more 
than  #12,000,000  for  these  projects.   As 
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might  be  expected,  direct  labor  costs  repre- 
sent a  greater  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
on  white  collar  projects  than  on  any  other 
type  of  WPA  project.  Out  of  every  $100  spent 
on  white  collar  projects,  $88.50  is  used  for 
the  payment  of  wages  to  project  workers,  in 
comparison  with  an  average  of  $66.90  for  di- 
rect labor  costs  on  all  WPA  projects. 

White    Collar    Projects 

Materials  Etc.  Wages  &  Salaries 

IWPA 
I Funds 

■Sponsors' 
J Funds 


12Z 


88X 


Planning  projects  employed  6,000  persons, 
a  third  of  whom  were  furnishing;  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  assistance  to  State 
and  regional  planning  boards  in  their  efforts 
to  collect,  compile,  and  analyze  information 
relative  to  the  physical,  economic,  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  various  States. 

Nursing  and  public  health  projects,  op- 
erating in  39  States,  New  York  City,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  furnished  employment  to 
12,500  persons,  of  whom  6,000  are  trained 
nurses.  Clinics  have  been  established  in 
many  States  for  the  examination  of  children 
for  communicable  diseases  and  optical,  den- 
tal, and  other  physical  defects.  Corrective 
measures  are  taken  whenever  possible  and 
children  are  immunized  against  typhoid,  small 
pox,  whooping  cough  and  diphtheria. 


Not  all  idiite  collar  workers  employed 
xmder  the  Vforks  Program  are  on  white  collar 
projects.  Approximately  35,000  architects, 
accountants,  auditors,  draftsmen,  engineers, 
stenographers,  typists,  payroll  clerks,  and 
timekeepers  are  working  on  other  than  white 
collar  projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration. Another  group  of  white  colleu- 
workers  are  employed  on  projects  of  Federal 
agencies  such  as  those  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  more  than  36,000  of 
the  242,000  persons  employed  on  white  collar 
projects,  among  them  maintenance  men  on  rec- 
reation projects,  charwomen  and  cleaners  on 
theatre  projects,  and  janitors  and  caretakers 
on  education  projects,  are  unskilled  manual 
workers  rather  than  white  collar  workers. 

Types  of  Work 

TOiite  collar  projects  are  of  wide  vari- 
ety. Educational  projects  alone  (literacy 
classes,  general  adult  education  classes, 
nursery  schools,  vocational  instruction,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  parent  education, 
and  TTorkers'  education)  accounted  for  41,100 
workers  during  the  second  half  of  August. 

About  38,000  persons  were  employed  on 
the  Federal  art,  music,  theatre,  and  writers' 
projects.  The  nature  and  scope  of  these  Na- 
tion-wide projectB  are  indicated  under  a  fol- 
lowing caption.  Another  6,000  professional 
workers  have  found  jobs  on  the  Nation-wide 
surveys  of  Historic  Records,  Federal  Archives, 
Historic  American  Buildings,  and  Historic 
American  Merchant  Marine. 


Nearly  46,000  persons  were  at  work  on 
research  and  statistical  surveys,  making  real 
property  inventories,  studying  population 
shifts,  wages  and  income  data,  surveying 
traffic  conditions,  and  doing  similar  re- 
search work.  One  of  these  research  projects 
carried  on  in  Texas  provides  for  tracing  the 
title  to  every  parcel  of  land,  card  indexing 
the  information,  and  supplying  county  asses- 
sors with  the  data  necessary  for  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  assessment  rolls.  The 
work  is  resulting  in  the  taxation  of  many 
acres  of  land  which  have  not  previously  been 
on  the  rolls. 

Projects  involving  the  renovating  and 
recopying  of  public  records,  codifying,  in- 
dexing, and  filing,  provided  employment  for 
26,000  persons  of  clerical  training. 

Housekeeping  aid  projects  employ  5,000 
women  to  give  assistance  in  housework  and 
child  care  in  homes  where  the  housewife  is 
ill  or  otherwise  incapacitated.  This  service 
has  helped  to  keep  many  needy  families  to- 
gether during  a  difficult  period.  Another 
thousand  women  are  at  work  preparing  hot 
lurches  for  undernourished  school  children. 

Recreation  projects  employed  37,000  work- 
ers. Twelve  thousand  persons  have  been 
working  on  library  projects,  preparing  loan 
exhibits,  supervising  children's  reading 
rooms,  and  repairing  millions  of  volumes  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation. Through  the  Braille  transcription 
projects,  technical  works  and  textbooks  are 
being  made  available  to  the  blind.  College 
textbooks  are  in  particular  demand  among  the 
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HUMBIR  or  MEN  JIND  WCWQJ  mPLOYlI)  AND  AVERAGI  HODRLY  EARNINGS 

ON  WA  ymrt  collar  irojects,  by  types  or  hiojects 


Excl-uding  AdministratiTe  Koployees 
SendiDonthly  Period  Ending  Atigust  31,   1936 
(Subject  to  Revision ) 


Type  of  Project 

Persons  1 
Total 

Qnployed 
Men 

A 

E 
Women   ( 

TBrage 

Hourly 
aniings 

Nuniber 

Percent 

Cents  1 

TOTAL 

241,778 

100.0 

144,649 

97,129 

64.8 

ProfeBslonal  and  Technical 
Medical  and  dental 
Library 

planning 
Other  a/ 

37.893 

■  etefP 

11,743 
2,215 
5,606 
9,709 

15.7 

5V6 

4.9 
0.9 
2.3 
4.0 

21.401 

-^■§82 
3,324 
1,127 
4,718 
8,270 

16.492 
4,'656 
8,419 
1,088 
888 
1,439 

62.3 

■^To 

55.5 
65.8 
72.1 
69.0 

Art,  Literary,  and  Recreational 

81.068 

33.5 
2.2 
3.7 
5.0 
6.1 

15.3 
1.2 

56.010 
3,777 
5,U4 
8,705 
12,382 
24,041 
1,991 

25.058 
1,434 
3,746 
3,368 
2,395 

13,304 
811 

69.8 

Art 

writing 

Theater 

Vtuaic 

Recreational 

Other  A/ 

S'ftl 

8,860 
12,073 
14^777 
37,345 

2,802 

88.2 
65.3 
84.2 
92.2 
57.3 
59.2 

Educational 

41,101 

17.0 

16,545 

24,556 

67.6 

Research  and  Statistical 

45,689 

18.9 

31,595 

14,094 

59.8 

Clerical 

25,574 

10.6 

12,499 

13,075 

58.1 

Other 

10,453 

4.3 

6,599 

3,854 

66.0 

a/  Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings 
above. 


blind  students  taking  graduate  courses.  Fif- 
ty workers  on  a  Boston  project  have  tran- 
scribed books  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  as  well  as  in  English.  On  all  these 
projects  blind  persons  act  as  proofreaders. 
In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  packhorse  library 
projects  are  furnishing  reading  material  to 
the  inhabitants  of  remote  mountain  areas. 
The  carriers,  after  collecting  their  books 
and  other  literature  from  headquarters,  trav- 
el into  the  mountains,  appearing  regularly  at 
designated  sub-centers  -  churches,  country 
stores,  or  crossroads  -  to  distribute  and 
collect  books.  As  many  as  32  mountaineers 
have  been  found  waiting  at  a  sub-center  for 
the  packhorse  carrier.  In  one  coiinty  alone 
about  800  families  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  packhorse  library  service. 


the  IfPA.  Adult  education 
classes  in  such  subjects  as 
history,  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  and  English 
were  taught  by  15,000  needy 
teachers  and  were  attended  by 
nearly  800,000  persons.  En- 
rollment in  literacy  classes 
exceeded  266,000  persons,  and 
the  enrollment  for  vocational 
instruction  exceeded  E60,000. 
A  total  of  88,000  persons 
participated  in  parent  educa- 
tion courses,  i.e.,  courses 
dealing  with  homemaking,  child 
guidance,  the  purchase  and 
preparation  of  food,  and  re- 
lated topics.  Workers'  edu- 
cation classes  benefited  al- 
most 61,000  men  and  women  vrtio 
had  little  formal  education 
but  were  seriously  interested 
in  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. Nursery  schools  for 
underprivileged  pre-sohool 
children  had  an  enrollment  of 
52,500  during  the  month  of 
May. 


Recreation  projects  of- 
fer splendid  opportunities 
for  assisting  persons  back  to 
normal  employment.  With  con- 
tinued reduction  in  working 
hours  and  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time, 
there  is  reason  to  look  fonrard  to  a  steady 
demand  for  the  trained  leisure-time  leaders 
now  employed  as  WPA  instructors  in  handi- 
crafts, dramatics,  and  music  as  playground 
supervisors,  swimming  instructors,  lifeguards, 
and  camp  counselors.  In  New  York  City,  more 
than  200  of  the  workers  formerly  attending 
and  manning  recreational  facilities  operated 
by  the  WPA  are  now  permanently  employed  by 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Parks. 

In  Indiana  during  June  1936,  over  1,100,- 
000  persons  participated  actively  in  59  rec- 
reation projects  which  employed  2,000  persons 
paid  from  WPA  funds.  In  addition  1,200,000 
spectators  witnessed  the  games  and  competi- 
tions  carried  on  by  the  participants. 


Accomplitkmcntt 

During  May  1936,  a  typical  month,  more 
than  1,825,000  persons  were  enrolled  for  in- 
struction under  the  educational  program  of 


During  the  first  half  of  August,  700,000 
persons  in  Minnesota  participated  in  organiz- 
ed athletics,  hobby  clubs,  arts  and  handi- 
crafts, dramatics,  and  music,  and  an  equal 
number  came  into  contact  with  the  program  as 
spectators* 
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Federal  Art,  Music,  Theatre,  and  Writers*  Projects 


Nation-wide  cultural  programs  for  white 
collar  workers  are  being  carried  on  under 
recognized  experts  who  head  the  Federal  art, 
music,  theatre,  and  writers'  projects.  These 
programs  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
following  paragraphs  due  to  the  interest  in 
this  phase  of  the  white  collar  program. 

The  Federal  art  program  employs  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  graphic  artists,  craftsmen, 
art  teachers,  art  lecturers,  museum  workers, 
and  photographers.  The  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  employment  to  persons  of 
these  occupations  in  need,  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  art  and  to 
encourage  activities  which  lead  to  a  greater 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  visual  arts  by  the 
community  at  large.  The  art  work  produced 
either  remains  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  is  allocated  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities or  institutions  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  tax  funds. 

i^tore  than  5,000  artists  are  now  employ- 
ed, half  of  whom  work  on  murals,  sculpture, 
easel  paintings,  and  graphics.  A  quarter  of 
the  artists  are  engaged  in.  making  posters, 
designing  stage  sets,  doing  arts  and  crafts 
work,  or  illustrating  the  Index  of  American 
Design,  a  source-record  showing  the  rise  and 
development  of  American  decorative  and  ap- 
plied art.  Others  teach  art  classes,  engage 
in  art  research,  or  work  in  WPA  art  centers 
and  galleries. 

Nearly  200,000  different  works  were  pro- 
duced under  the  Federal  art  project  between 
October  1935  and  August  1,  1936.  These  in- 
clude more  than  3,000  easel  paintings,  about 
300  mtjrals,  600  pieces  of  sculpture,  50,000 
posters,  50,000  photographs,  and  3,000  maps 
and  drawings.  The  balance  are  primarily 
prints  of  original  cuts.  Attendance  at  exhi- 
bitions and  lectures  in  the  18  art  oentors  and 
experimental  galleries  opened  between  Decem- 
ber 1935  and  August  1,  1936  in  seven  southern 
States  totaled  nearly  300,000  persons. 

The  Federal  music  project  employs  about 
15,000  instrumentalists,  singers,  music  teach- 
ers, and  other  workers  in  the  field  of  music. 
Each  appliostnt  is  examined  by  audition  boards 
of  established  musicians  in  his  comm\mity,  to 
determine  whether  he  should  be  aided  as  a  mu- 
sicisoi  or  given  assistance  on  another  type  of 
project.  These  tests  determine  also  the  kind 


of  project  to  irtiich  the  applicant  is  as- 
signed. At  the  end  of  Jxine  1936  about  5,700 
of  the  15,000  1BPA  musicians  were  enrolled  in 
141  symphony  and  concert  orchestras;  2,800 
persons  in  77  eymphonio,  military,  and  con- 
cert bands;  2,000  persons  in  81  dance,  thea- 
tre, and  novelty  orchestras  (including  Tipi- 
oa,  Gypsy,  Hungarian,  Hawaiian,  and  Cuban 
marimba  groups);  and  the  remainder  in  music 
ensembles  and  choruses  or  on  teaching  proj- 
ects, and  projects  for  copyists,  arrangers, 
librarians,  and  binders. 


WHITE  COLLAR  WORK 


Since  last  October  audiences  totaling 
well  over  20,000,000  persons  have  heard  the 
30,000  concerts  and  performances  by  imits  of 
the  Federal  music  project.  In  addition  hxm- 
dreds  of  radio  concerts  have  been  broadcast 
eind  one  hundred  transcription  records  have 
been  produced  for  distribution  to  smaller 
stations. 

A  number  of  the  coimtry's  best  known  con- 
ductors and  concert  artists  have  given  their 
services  to  the  Federal  music  project.  Unan- 
ticipated talent  has  been  developed  among 
some  of  the  younger  unemployed  artists  and 
conductors  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  the  mu- 
sic world. 

The  Federal  theatre  project  employs  12,- 
000  actors,  playwrights,  vaudeville  and  va- 
riety artists,  circus  entertainers,  marion- 
ette manipulators,  stage  technicians,  and 
other  workers  in  the  professional  theatre  and 
allied  fields.   In  addition  to  the  production 
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of  majoy  kinds  of  theatrical  entertairnnent, 
pro j act  workers  conduct  research  of  value  to 
the  American  theatre  and  give  professional 
instruction  in  the  production  and  apprecia- 
tion of  drama  for  educational  and  recreation- 
al purposes.  Through  June  30,  1936,  attend- 
ance at  the  20,000  performances  given  in  30 
States  totaled  nearly  8,500,000  persons. 
Since  June  30,  attendance  throughout  the 
United  States  has  increased  to  an  average  of 
more  than  800,000  persons  per  week. 

The  type  of  play  selected  for  presenta- 
tion has  varied  with  local  demands,  local 
traditions,  and  available  personnel.  Racial 
and  language  groups  are  presenting  plays  bas- 
ed on  their  own  life  and  literature.  Vaude- 
ville units  have  played  to  large  audiences* 
chiefly  in  CCC  and  work  camps,  in  public 
parks,  and  in  State  and  municipal  institu- 
tions. In  New  York  more  than  400,000  chil- 
dren attended  the  UFA  circus  project,  a 
single  matinee  attracting  over  14,000  chil- 
dren. 

The  Federal  writers'  project  has  concen- 
trated most  of  its  efforts  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  American  Guide  which, 
in  addition  to  material  concerning  physical 
facilities  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  will 
include  brief  comment  on  the  historical  back- 
ground, landmarks,  historical  figures,  cus- 
toms, folklore,  scenery,  climate,  industrial 
and  agricultural  developments,  art  museums, 
sports,  educational  facilities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  community.  The  preparation 
of  the  material  needed  for  the  Guide  has  re- 
quired the  services  not  only  of  writers,  edi- 
tors, and  historians,  but  also  of  architects 
to  describe  architectural  landmarks,  geolo- 
gists to  describe  geological  characteristics 


of  different  regions,  photographers  to  take 
pictures  of  noteworthy  monuments,  and  carto- 
graphers and  draftsmen  to  make  maps  and 
charts.  Guide  writers  have  received  the  co- 
operation of  local  clubs  and  of  vmivorsities 
and  colleges,  the  latter  helping  particularly 
to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
presented  in  the  Guide. 

Employment  on  the  writers '  project 
reached  its  peak  during  Jfeirch  and  April  1936, 
vihen  more  than  6,000  persons  were  engaged  in 
covering  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  expected  that  by  late  December  of  the 
current  year  approximately  150  separate  books 
of  various  kinds  will  have  been  produced  by 
the  writers'  project.  The  first  volume  of 
the  American  Guide,  the  section  covering  the 
southeastern  region,  is  at  the  present  time 
nearly  ready  in  rough  copy  form.  A  number  of 
district  and  local  guides  for  various  parts 
of  the  •  country  have  already  been  published. 
In  Ohio  a  condensed  book  of  tours  is  to  ap- 
pear during  October  and  will  be  followed  lat- 
er by  the  Cleveland  City  Guide.  In  New  York 
City  30,000  copies  of  a  small  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Yoiu"  New  York"  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  writers'  project 
are  two  other  Nation-wide  projects,  the  Svir- 
vey  of  State  and  Locsd  Historical  Records  and 
the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives.  These  proj- 
ects, which  together  employ  6,000  persons, 
have  brought  to  light  many  documents  long 
packed  away  in  attics,  vaults,  and  storage 
warehouses.  Some  of  these  forgotten  docu- 
ments bear  the  signatures  of  George  Washing- 
ton, John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Jay,  James  Madison,  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 


National  Youth  Administration 


The  impact  of  the  de- 
pression was  particularly  herd 
on  young  people.  During  the 
period  of  declining  employ- 
ment it  was  natural  for  em- 
ployers to  release  employees 
with  short  work  records  and 
those  without  dependents.  The  application  of 
this  policy  on  a  large  scale,  together  with 


the  inability  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths 
to  find  steady  employmsnt  after  leaving  school, 
resulted  in  wide-spread  unemployment  among 
the  younger  age  groups  in  the  population. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  unemployed  young  persons  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
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and  the 
tion. 


Federal  Bnergency  Relief  Adininistra- 


The  Emergency  Conservation  Work  program, 
initiated  in  1933,  provided  employment  in 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  for  \inmar- 
ried  young  men  whose  families  were  in  need. 
Youths  enrolled  in  the  camps  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $30  a  month  with  the  provision  that 
|25  of  this  sum  be  sent  to  an  "allottee"  who 
was,  in  most  instances,  one  of  the  parents  or 
a  dependent. 

In  the  fall  of  1933  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  supplied  $60,000 
on  a  dollar  for  dollar  matching  basis  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  to  be  used  in  assist- 
ing needy  college  students.  The  success  of 
this  experimental  program  led  to  its  expan- 
sion and  application  on  a  Nation-wide  scale 
during  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  1933- 
34  when  65,000  vmder graduate  students  receiv- 
ed aid.  During  the  academic  year  1934-35  as- 
sistance was  rendered  to  95,000  undergraduate 
college  students  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $13,500,000. 

Passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  made  possible  an  expan- 
sion of  those  activities  designed  to  assist 
yoimg  persons.  Under  this  act  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  established  on  June 
26,  1935,  by  Executive  order,  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people.  The  new  organization  was  to 
function  as  a  division,  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

The  NYA  has  acted  primarily  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  supplying  funds  and  super- 
vision where  necessary  for  student  aid  and 
work  relief  activities  that  have  been  initi- 
ated by  local  interests  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Work  relief  projects  in  practically  all 
instances  were  planned  by  local  agencies  and 
submitted  for  approval  and  subsequent  opera- 
tion by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  Washington  staff  of  the  NYA  has  been 
assisted  by  an  executive  committee  of  six 
members  and  by  a  national  advisory  committee 
of  35  members,  all  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  NYA  State  Directors  have  been  assisted  in 
their  administrative  work  by  State  advisory 
committees  and  by  more  than  1,600  local  ad- 
visory committees.  The  members  of  these  State 
and  local  committees  are  appointed  by  NYA 
State  Directors  to  advise  them  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  program. 


The  four  major  objectives  of  the  Nation- 
al Youth  Administration  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  funds  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  needy  school,  college,  and 
graduate  students  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age  so  that  they  can  continue  their  education. 

2.  To  provide  funds  ftor  the  part-time 
employment  on  work  projects  of  young  persons 
between  18  and  25  years  of  age,  chiefly  from 
relief  families,  the  projects  being  designed 
not  only  to  give  these  young  people  valuable 
work  experience,  but  to  benefit  youth  gener- 
ally and  the  local  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

S*  To  oatablish  and  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  job  training,  counseling,  and 
placement  services  for  youth. 

4*  To  encotzrage  the  developsnent  and  ej^- 
tension  of  constructive  leisure-time  activi- 
ties. 


Student  Aid 


During  the  1935-36  school  year  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  which  had  taken 
over  the  supervision  of  student  aid  developed 
uader  the  FERA,  extended  the  program  to  in- 
olude  higih-school  and  graduate  college  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  college  undergraduates. 


LABQRATORY  WORK 

The  college  student  aid  program  operated 
in  all  cases  on  a  work  project  basis,  that  is, 
the  performance  of  vrork  was  required  for  all 
money  paid  to  students.  The  selection  of 
work  to  be  done  was  left  to  the  administering 
officials  of  the  cooperating  schools.  The 
rate  of  pay  for  undergraduate  students  was 
set  at  an  average  of  $15  a  month,  with  $20  a 
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month  as  the  maximum  for  any  one  student. 
For  students  in  tho  first  year  of  graduate 
work  the  same  rates  applied,  with  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  this  amount  might  be 
supplemented  by  not  more  than  $10  a  month 
from  funds  allocated  for  graduate  aid.  For 
advanced  graduate  students,  the  rate  was  set 
at  an  average  of  $30  a  month,  vri.th  a  maximum 
of  $40  a  month  to  any  one  student. 

The  vrork  covered  a  broad  range  of  activ- 
ity. Students  performed  clerical  and  manual 
work  of  all  kinds.  The  college  program  may 
be  illustrated  by  Morton  Junior  College,  Mor- 
ton Grove,  Illinois,  where  42  young  -vromen  and 
70  young  men  were  employed  in  a  wide  variety 
of  work.  Half  of  the  vromen  and  about  20  of 
the  men  had  clerical  and  office  jobs.  Six- 
teen of  the  group  vrorked  in  the  library  and 
luuseum,  and  11  others  were  laboratory  assis- 
tants. Others  were  engaged  on  research  work. 
Six  young  women  vTOrked  as  junior  counselors 
in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  girls.  Another 
group  of  girls  operated  a  lost-and-found  de- 
partment, and  a  number  worked  at  recondition- 
ing some  4,000  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  distributed  to  needy  students.  Eleven 
men  working  on  a  shop  project  constructed  ap- 
proximately 1,000  toys  for  distribution  among 
needy  children. 

At  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  students  employed  on  the  NYA  pro- 
gram assisted  in  an  elaborate  program  of  re- 
search in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  At 
Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts,  students 
catalogued  three  nearby  museums,  prepared 
ground  and  floor  plans  of  the  campus  and  all 
buildings  belonging  to  the  school,  and  re- 
claimed and  landscaped  10  acres  of  ground 
which  were  added  to  the  campus. 

The  work  performed  by  the  students  eon- 
ployed  in  the  high-school  student  aid  program 
embraces  many  types  of  piojects.  Students 
have  assisted  teachers  in  the  preparation  of 
study  courses  and  bibliographies,  and  have 
worked  as  library,  gymnasivmi,  and  laboratory 
aides.  Secretarial  and  stenographic  services 
have  been  provided  for  teachers  and  prinoi- 
pals.  In  addition  to  work  which  is  closely 
connectttd  with  the  operation  of  the  school, 
students  in  many  instances  have  performed 
valuable  work  in  community  projects  in  music, 
art,    drama,   and  museum  exhibits. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number 
of  the  three  respective  classes  of  students 
■7*10     received     aid     during     each  month  of  the 


1935-36  school  year.  The  number  under  the 
program  reached  a  peak  in  April  when  404,000 
students  were   receiving  aid. 

VP3UEER  or  STUDWTS  RDCHVING  AID  VSDtR  THE  STUDUTP 
AH)  PROGRAM  or  THE  NATIONAL  TOOTH  ADMINISTRATTCH 

Septesiber  1935  to  Jvme  1936 

(SubjAot  to  Ravlslon) 

High  School    doHeie      Grad«*^ 
Total      Stndent»  A/    Studenta     Stttdenti 


Month 


1935 

^sptes^er 

34,924 

26,163 

8,700 

61 

Ootohor 

183,594 

75,033 

104,969 

3,592 

NoTooDDcr 

234,450 

118,273 

111,500 

4,677 

Ceocoiber 

281,401 

157,766 

118,415 

5,220 

193^ 
Jainwzy 

305,561 

188,216 

112,541 

4,804 

Febraary 

350,151 

226,535 

118,575 

5,041 

March 

379,195 

256,123 

116,970 

6,ioe 

April 

404,032 

274,677 

122,635 

6,720 

May 

397,429 

265,504 

125,625 

6,300 

June 

212,843 

125,786 

80,507 

6,550 

^    InolindeB  a  mall  mmibet  ot  elcncatary 
■ohool  rtodents* 


Work    Projects 


Allocations  of  funds  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration  fbr  work  projects  were 
made  fbr  four  types j  (l)  community  develop- 
ment and  recreational  leadership,  (2)  rural 
youth  development,  (3)  public  service  train- 
ing,  and   (4)  research  projects. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  work 
program  was  somewhat  delayed  in  order  to  en- 
able the  administration  to  center  its  atten- 
tion on  the  initiation  of  the  student  aid 
program.  In  December  some  10,000  youths  were 
assigned  to  work  on  regular  WPA  projects  at 
the  NYA  wage  scale  of  approxLinately  one-third 
of  the  regular  WFA  hours  and  earnings.  The 
nvonber  of  persons  employed  on  NYA  work  proj- 
9cts  increased  rapidly  from  about  16,000  in 
January  of  this  year  to  a  maximum  nimber  of 
182,000  in  June.  The  table  on  the  following 
page  shows  the  trend  of  employment  on  NYA 
work  projects   from  January  through  August  1936. 

The  general  regulations  governing  employ- 
ment on  NYA  work  projects  are  simple.  As  on 
WPA  projects,  at  least  90  percent  of  all  per- 
sons employed  must  be  members  of  families 
certified  as  eligible  for  relief.  The  sala- 
ries paid  and  the  hours  worked  were  set  at 
approximately  one-third  the  standard  WPA 
hoxirs  and  wages  applying  in  a  given  community 
for  a  given  occupation,  with  the  additional 
provision  that  the  wage  paid   shall  in  no  case 
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exceed  $25     per  month     for  the     part-time  em- 
ployment . 

WJMBER  OT  PIRSORS  IWPLOytD  ON  WEI 

Trorar  projtcts,  by  sex  ^ 


JvMUtry  to  Autfust  1936 

(SobjAot  to  Rerlalos) 

Uonth 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Jamuoy 

15,681 

9,539 

6,142 

Tiibrvary 

76,668 

46,531 

30,137 

Maroh 

165,347 

99,180 

66,167 

April 

180,353 

105,229 

75,124 

May 

174,367 

97,888 

76,479 

Jane 

182,477 

99,823 

82,654 

July 

179,936 

96,612 

83,324 

Autfus-t  B/ 

154,241 

81,918 

72,323 

^    laoludes  adults  en^loyed  In  superrlsory 

and  tkilled  oapaoltlee 
B/    Prellsdnary 


Vfork  projects  represented  such  varied 
activities  as  the  extension  and  wider  use 
of  existing  recreational  facilities;  land- 
scaping of  school  grounds;  roadside  beau- 
tification;  extension  of  social  services  to 
youth  by  means  of  youth  community  centers; 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  clerical  and 
stenographic  work  in  the  local  offices  of 
welfare  agencies  and  bureaus;  historical,  mu- 
nicipal, archeological,  health,  and  delin- 
quency studies;  sewing  and  nursery  projects; 
and  toy  projects  involving  the  conditioning 
and  distribution  of  toys  to  children  in  needy 
families. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  one  type  of 
project  operating  under  the  NYA  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  youth  centers  in  comntinities 
where  no  meeting  rooms  were  available  to  the 
young  persons  of  the  community.  These  youth 
centers  have  been  instituted  throughout  the 
coimtry.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone, 
for  example,  191  youth  centers  were  set  up 
after  surveys  of  the  recreational  situation 
in  many  communities  revealed  the  need  for 
such  centers.  The  youth  centers  are  run  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  with  the  building,  light- 
ing, and  equipment  donated  by  the  community. 
They  are  usually  in  continuous  daily  opera- 
tion, ivith  youths  employed  as  recreational 
attendants  and  instructors.  Gymnasium  in- 
struction is  given  to  young  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  and  classes  of  various  kinds  are 
conducted. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  a  crowded  Negro  res- 
idential area  entirely  lacking  ir.  recreation- 


al facilities  for  Negro  youths,  the  parish 
house  was  donated  by  St.  Simon's  Episcopal 
Chvurch  to  be  used  as  a  youth  center.  The 
project  itself  employs  approximately  30  young 
Negro  men  and  vramen,  and  approximately  300 
Negro  youths  use  the  center  daily. 

Illustrative  of  the  types  of  projects 
operating  in  smaller  communities  is  one  being 
conducted  in  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado,  where 
52  youths  are  employed  in  building  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool.  The  area  was  first  drained  of 
stagnant  water  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
new  pool  is  now  filled  with  warm  water  coming 
from  the  city  power  plant.  Sand  beaches  to- 
gether with  diving  boards  and  towers  have 
been  constructed.  Adjoining  the  swimming 
pool  are  several  acres  of  picnic  grounds 
which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  pro- 
vided with  picnic  tables  and  park  equipment 
constincted  by  the  youths  employed  on  the 
project.  Several  acres  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities have  also  been  provided,  including 
two  double  cement  tennis  courts,  a  soft-ball 
diamond  with  lights  for  night  playing,  and 
wading  pools  for  children.  This  recreational 
area  is  in  constant  use  by  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Extension  of  library  facilities  has  been 
an  NYA  activity  of  Nation-wide  importance  and 
has  given  employment  to  the  youth  of  every 
State.  The  project  has  involved  establish- 
ment of  book- rack  libraries  in  riu-al  communi- 
ties where  library  facilities  are  almost  non- 
existent; collection,  repair,  and  distribu- 
tion of  books  in  rural  areas  vrfiere  no  reading 
facilities  were  available;  e:q)ansion  of  in- 
adequate staffs  in  public  libraries  to  keep 
libraries  open  for  more  hours  per  day;  and 
establishment  of  small  circulating  libraries. 

Thus,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  through  the 
cooperation  of  civic  clubs,  church  clubs,  and 
interested  individuals,  14,000  books  and 
30,000  magazines  were  collected.  Thirty-one 
girls  v/ere  employed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  librarian  to  repair  and  bind 
books  and  magazines,  and  to  ship  them  to  va- 
rious sponsors  in  nearly  100  rural  communi- 
ties as  nuclei  for  small  circulating  libra- 
ries. In  each  of  these  communities  a  small 
number  of  youths  were  employed  by  the  Nation- 
al Youth  Administration  to  operate  the  project. 


Job  Placement 


To  assist  young  persons  in  finding  jobs 
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in  industry,  registration  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  was  made  oompulscry 
ftor  persons  employed  on  the  program,  exclud- 
ing only  those  receiving  student  aid.  Many 
of  the  State  Youth  Directors  have  appointed 
State  vocational  eoimsalors  to  cooperate  with 
the  vocational  counsel  services  of  such  pri- 
vate organizations  as  the  YMCA  and  YWCA.  In 
38  cities  in  14  States  the  NYA  established 
Junior  Placement  Offices  by  placing  vocation- 
al    youth    counselors     in    the  offices  of  the 
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United  Stateb  Employment  ^Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Reemployment  Service.  The  Jimior 
Placement  Offices  had  placed  11,652  young 
persons  in  jobs  in  industjry  by  October  1, 
1936,  the  September  total  alone  amounting  to 
3,132  persons.       NYA     employment       counselors 


visited  10,955     private  employers     to  solicit 
jobs   for  young  people. 


Apprcntic*  Trainins 

The  objective  of  preparing  youth  for 
placement  in  industry  has  been  carried  out  by 
stimulating  apprentice  training  through  the 
Federal  Conmittee  on  Apprentice  Training. 
This  oanmittee,  which  had  been  established  as 
p£U*t  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
by  Executive  order  in  June  1934,  became  a 
part  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  its  activities  were  financed  by  a  grant 
of  $53,000  from  NYA  funds.  The  work  of  the 
committee  has  been  primarily  in  the  field  of 
coordinating  the  activities  of  existing  pub- 
lic and  private  apprentice-training  bodies 
and  in  stimulating  the  formation  of  new  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  this  purpose.  A  close 
working  relationship  has  been  maintained  with 
a  nvunber  .of  craft  unions  that  have  sponsored 
apprenticeship  programs. 


The  National  Youth  Administration  re- 
ceived not  allocations  of  $42,331,268  from 
funds  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  to  carry  on  its 
program.  Of  this  amount  $25,106,268  was  set 
aside  for  student  aid  and  $17,225,000  was 
allocated  for  youth  work  projects.  By  August 
31,  1936,  the  President  had  allocated  more 
than  $13,500,000  for  ths  NYA  from  the  ERA  Act 
of  1936,  This  sum  inclucfed  $3,000,000  for 
student  aid  and  $10,501,239  for  work  projects. 
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Participation   of  Sponsors   in  the    Works  Program 


The  great  bulk  of  the  projects  prosecut- 
ed under  the  Works  Program  axe  cooperative 
undertakings  in  -vriiich  local  and  State  author- 
ities play  an  essential  role.  In  particular 
the  projects  of  the  WPA  and  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  FWA  have  been  devised  and  put  in- 
to operation  by  combined  Federal  and  looal  au- 
thorities. These  projects  have  been  initiat- 
ed and  supported  by  public  bodies  in  the  lo- 
calities in  which  they  operate  -  a  procedure 
which  insures  selection  of  projects  in  keep- 
ing with  local  needs  ajid  preferences.  Local 
sponsors  have  provided  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  project  costs  either  in  the  fonm  of 
cash,  materials  and  equipment,  or  supervisory 
personnel.  Successful  op- 
eration of  the  works  pro- 
gram would  be  next  to  im- 
possible without  the  coop- 
eration, advice,  criticism, 
and  material  support  of 
thousands  of  local  spon- 
sors. 


of  WPA  ProjecU 


Any  governmental  au- 
thority, such  as  a  State, 
county,  city,  village,  or 
township,  may  act  as  spon- 
sor for  a  WPA  project.  Non- 
governmental groups  such 
as  boards  of  trade,  clubs, 
societies,  churches,  or- 
phanages, veterans'  organ- 
izations or  other  private, 
sectsurian,  civic  or  simil- 
ar organizations  may  not  serve  as  sponsors, 
though  the  cooperation  of  these  latter  groups 
is  frequently  enlisted  in  preparing  proj- 
ect proposals  and  in  advising  with  sponsors 
and  TfPA  officials  as  the  work  on  a  pro  jeot 
progresses. 

Cities,  villages,  boroughs  and  towns 
sponsor  more  than  half  the  WPA  projects. 
State  governments  sponsor  about  12  percent  of 
all  projects,  counties  about  a  fourth,  and 


townships  about  a  tenth.  The  remaining  proj- 
ects are  sponsored  by  various  special  bodies, 
such  as  school  districts  and  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. State  and  local  departments  of  pub- 
lic works,  highway  oommisaions,  boards  of  ed- 
ucation, boards  of  health,  welfare  depart- 
ments, park  boards,  and  recreation  committees 
are  representative  agencies  which  frequently 
have  sponsored  projects. 

Before  any  WPA  project  can  be  started, 
complete  plans  for  its  operation  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  sponsor  in  cooperation  with  the 
officials  of  the  nearest  district  WPA  office. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsor  to 
supply  detailed  outlines, 
blueprints  and  specifi- 
cations if  these  are  re- 
quired for  the  satisfac- 
tory operation  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  In  most 
cases  the  sponsors  are  al- 
so expected  to  supply  a 
substantial  share  of  the 
materials,  supplies,  fequip- 
m^nt,  and  tools  that  may 
be  necessary.  If  euiy  put- 
chase  of  land  is  required, 
this  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  sponsor.  As  the  proj- 
ect progresses,  the  spon- 
sor is  expected  to  provide 
whatever  technical  super- 
vision and  advice  are  re- 
quired. If  travel  is  nec- 
essary from  the  homes  o  f 
workers  to  projects  locat- 
ed in  isolated  areas,  trans- 
portation is  usually  provided  by  sponsors' 
trucks . 

Prior  to  the  final  approval cf every  proj- 
ect, each  of  the  following  requirements  is 
carefully  considered.  The  project  must  be 
useful  and  of  genuine  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. A  predominant  share  of  Federal  funds 
must  go  for  wages  of  relief  persons.  The  na- 
ture of  the  work  must  be  suited  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  available  relief  workers  in  the 
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coiranimity.  Projects  must  be  planned  with 
respect  to  the  number,  age,  sex,  and  occupa- 
tional characteristics  of  relief  persons  in 
the  locality  where  the  proposed  project  is  to 
be  executed.  Such  information  is  available 
at  the  district  offices  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration, 


SFONsois*  rums  is  pstcsii  or  TorjiL  xsmaiZD  cost 

or  IPA  PROJECTS  SEUCCTED  FOR  OPBlAriON, 
B5r  Tr?TS  OF  PROJICTS    ^ 


for  by  sponsors '  funds  for  eaoh 
project  selected  for  operation. 


main  type  of 


Sponsors'  Funds 

Tirpe  of  Piojaot                            As  Peroan-t  of  Total 

Estimated  Cost 

TOTIL 

18.2 

Hl^bwjrs,  roads,  and  streets 

21.9 

Public  buildings 

22.8 

Paito  and  oltier  recreiitional 

faoilities 

11.1 

Consarratlon 

15.3 

Sever  systens  and  other  irtllltios 

23.7 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

14.6 

Wilte  collar 

9.4 

Goods 

8.5 

Sanitation  and  health 

25.8 

Misoellaneons 

17.9 

^  Based  on  data  for  projects  selected  fbr  operation 
throu^  April  15,  1936. 


No  project  can  be  approved  which  in- 
volves: work  for  which  local  fxmds  are  nor- 
mally appropriated;  work  which  is  generally 
included  in  the  governmental  operations  of 
sponsoring  agencies  (this  does  not  include 
expansion  of  physical  facilities);  or  work 
which  would  result  in  displacing  regular  em- 
ployees. 

Tabulations  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
WPA  projects  selected  for  operation  by  State 
Administrators  indicate  that  sponsors  have 
pledged  over  18  percent  of  the  total  costs  of 
all  projects.  The  percentage  of  sponsors' 
funds  is  by  no  means  uniform,  however,  for 
the  different  types  of  projects.  The  highest 
proportions  of  sponsors'  funds  are  for  con- 
struction projects  involving  work  on  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets,  public  buildings, 
and  sewer  systems  smd  other  public  utilities. 
More  than  a  fifth  of  all  costs  of  construc- 
tion projects  axe  met  by  sponsors,  in  con- 
trast with  approximately  a  tenth  of  all  costs 
of  white  collar  projects,  goods  projects,  and 
others  of  a  non-construction  nature.  Almost 
88  percent  of  all  funds  pledged  by  sponsors 
were  designated  for  expenditures  on  construc- 
tion projects.  The  preceding  table  indi- 
ORtes  the  proportion  of  total  costs  accounted 


Construction  projects  su'e  also  the  kind 
upon  which  large  expenditures  are  required 
for  supplies  and  materials.  Sponsors  have 
undertaken  to  provide  a  large  share  of  these 
non- labor  expenses.  Over  47  percent  of  all 
non-labor  project  costs  involved  in  the  en- 
tire WPA  program  will  be  met  from  sponsors' 
funds.  Federal  funds  are  consequently  left 
free  chiefly  for  expenditures  on  direct  labor 
costs,  with  the  result  that  about  four-fifths 
of  all  Federal  funds  spent  on  WPA  projects  go 
for  wages. 

Through  July  31,  1936,  reports  had  been 
received  for  13,462  projects  on  which  work 
had  been  physically  completed  or  work  had 
been  ended  after  completion  of  some  useful 
part  of  the  job  originally  undertaken.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  these  projects  are  small 
ones  which  were  started  and  completed  quickly 
during  the  early  days  of  the  program. 

As  the  following  table  indicates,  spon- 
sors have  borne  over  21  percent  of  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  reported  as  completed 
or  discontinued  through  July  31,  1936, 


ECPEHDITTJEtES  ON  13,462  COMPLETED  OR  lESOONTIMUH) 
WPA  reOJICTS,   BY  SOORCB  OF  FtJMS  ^ 


Source 


JtasDunt 


Percent 


TOIAL 

Federal  funds 
Sponbors*    funds 


$66,350,999 

52,273,821 
14,077,178 


100.0 

78.8 
21.2 


^  Based  on  reports  reeoiTed  throu^  July  31,  1936. 
Data  for  Uassachusetts  and  for  New  York  are  not 
Included  in  this  tabulation. 


Sponsors  of    PWA    Profccts 

The  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  was  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  to  make 
loans  and  grants  for  projects  sponsored  and 
operated  by  States,  counties,  cities.  Terri- 
tories and  Possessions,  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  program,  grants  of  Federal  funds  may 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  45  percent  of 
the  total  costs  of  any  project  proposed  by 
a  local  sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Non- 
Federal  Division  of  the   Public  Works  Adminis- 
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tration.  The  remaining  66  percent  must  b« 
provided  by  the  local  or  State  governmental 
body  sponsoring  the  project,  A  loan  to  aid 
in  financing  the  remaining  55  percent,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  by  the  PWA  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  previous  appropriations.  Actually, 
however,  most  of  such  funds  have  been  raised 
locally,  PWA  non-Federal  projects  differ 
distinctly  from  V(PA  projects  in  that  prosecu- 
tion of  PWA  projects  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


local  sponsoring  bodies  -  subject  only  to 
general  regulations  and  limitations  of  PWA 
intended  to  insure  fair  treatment  of  labor, 
sound  engineering  construction,  and  similar 
necessary  elements. 

Details  in  regard  to  the  financing  of 
projects  operated  by  the  FHA.,  as  reported 
through  August  13,  19S6,  are  Included  in  Table 
16  in  Appendix  B, 
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Federal  Agency  Programs 


The  respective  roles  played  by  Federal 
agencies,  other  than  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, that  £ure  cooperating  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Works  Pro-am  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  pages  and  the  ifDik 
performed  by  each  of  the  agencies  is  dis- 
cussed In  some  detcdl.  Although  the  activi- 
ties of  the  ITorks  Progress  Administration  are 
generally  known  to  be  part  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram, it  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  under- 
stood that  many  permanent  and  other  emergency 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverzmient  are  also 
participating  in  the  Works  Program. 

Kinds  o(  Activities 


lief  Appropriation  Act  of  1955  has  sez*ved  as 
the  employment  agency  for  the  Works  Program. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1956,  in  general,  continued  the  work  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1955  Act.  Certain  changes, 
however,  are  significant.  The  work  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  removed  from 
the  emergency  work  relief  pro-am  and  placed 
within  the  regular  budget.  The  Public  Works 
Administration  was  furnished  with  approxi- 
mately ^500,000,000  of  additional  funds  by  a 
provision  in  the  1956  Act  which  will  enable 
it,  upon  such  direction  by  the  I¥esident,  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  for  work 
projeote  from  funds  hitherto  used  for  loans* 


The  projects  approved  for  proseoution  by 
the  permanent  depeu'tments  have  almost  invari- 
ably involved  extension  of  their  normal  ac- 
tivities. As  a  consequence  the  work  of  the 
b\n*eau8  or  deparlanents  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  advanced  several  years.  This  is  partic- 
ulairly  true  of  those  agencies  whose  work  is 
connected  with  conservation  and  reclamation. 
While  attaining  this  end,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies have  also  provided  Jobs  to  persons  in 
need  of  relief  in  keeping  with  the  fundamen- 
tal objectives  of  the  Works  Program. 

The  Federal  agencies  (other  than  WPA) 
participating  in  the  Woi'ks  Pro-am  fall  into 
two  classes:  those  prosecuting  work  projects 
and  those  perforndng  administrative,  advisory, 
or  service  duties.  Of  tlie  10  Cabinet  depart- 
ments, all  but  the  Post  Office  Depar-tanent  haw 
bvireaus  or  services  engaged  in  operating  work 
projects.  Many  of  the  so-called  "indepen- 
dent" depariaentE  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  slm^.larly  engaged.  The  functions  of  ac- 
counting, disbursement,  and  procurement  of 
materials ,  supplies,  and  equipnent  are  handled 
by  the  Treasury  Deparlanent.  Uany  btireaus  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  under  the  Program. 
Thus,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  De- 
periaient  is  furnishing  a  considerable  amount 
of  •ngineering  service.  The  United  States 
Qnployment  Service,  under  the  Emergency  Re- 


The  types  of  projects  conducted  by  the 
Federal  departments  of  the  Oovemment  under 
the  Works  Program  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  previously  discussed  under  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Each  cooperating 
agency  natureJly  tends  to  emphasize  certain 
types  of  work.  Certain  agencies,  however, 
such  as  che  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  and 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  prosecute 
projects  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  WPA 
Program.  The  following  table  which  lists 

WCRES  PRCGRAU  ZXPIlTCmJRIS  OF  FEDBIAL  JCZNCIXS 
EXCLTJSIVI  OF  WPA  AND  miA,   BY  TYPES  OF  PROJTCTS 

Exsludlng  AdmLolstrstlTe  Expenditures 


PeiN- 

Tyre  of  Project 

Amotm't 

cent 

TOTAT. 

$1,109,122,962 

100.0 

EigfawaTa,  roads,  «id  streets 

134,403,930 

12.1 

Pnblio  btilldings 

87,699,239 

7.9 

Housing 

19,897,569 

1.8 

Parks  and  etbar  reoreational 

faollltiflB 

112,544,064 

10.1 

Conserration 

516,445,846 

46.6 

sewer  aysteos  and  olter 

utmtiea 

37,097,833 

3.4 

Transportation  fadlitlea 

64,934,777 

5.9 

irUte  ooUar 

14,876,951 

1.3 

ld.toallaneotta  projeota 

14,409,410 

1.3 

RvanJ.  resettlenwnt  and 

rehabiliUtion 

106.813.343 

9.6 

Sotzroej       Tr^i*aiB7'  Dept.  repoi^ 
proylded  la  the  JRX  Act  of  1935, 


on     atatos  of  funds 
as  of  Jtme  30,  1936. 
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mas  PROGRAM  nynmiTUMS  or  nzsuL  iGBcm 
MULusivi;  cr  upa  ird  rsu,  bt  objkts  or  bu>bu>ztufue 

Inolvaing  lAalnirtr»tiTe  Kxpeadltn-M 
Throng  Jnna  30,  1936 


Objaot  of  latpenditmr* 


Jk^BOQB-w 


TOIAIi 

Psrsonal  aerrloe*  (r«d«raJ.  p^rx^U) 
Supplies  Mid  naterlAls 
Rant  (bnlldlBg*  maA.  •qaljnent) 
Constrootlon,  nalatenaaDSf  an! 

repair  oontr«ots 
Gmata  to  ladl-rldoO.* 
Grants  to  statoa 
Contraotoal  terrloea  (tranaportatlon, 

oonmmioation,  heat,  U^ht,  eto*) 
Porotaaae  of  equlisiMit 
Pnroliaao  of  land 
Iioaxts 
Bq;>lo7ee8*  oonpoBsatlon 


$1,189,040,588 

448,172,723 

190,802,928 

9,582,188 

74,633,053 

15,378,310 

232,549,872 

55,400,552 
38,462,150 
23,068,758 
99,337,246 
1,562,806 


Sovoraai  Trsasuty  S«pt*  roport  an  statoa  of  faada 
proTldad  in  the  BU  lot  of  1935,  aa  of  June  30, 1936. 

expenditures  by  types  of  projects  for  Federal 
agencies  through  June  30,  1936,  i  s  roughly 
indicatlTe  of  the  importanoe  of  the  T&rioii8 
types}  but  since  these  expenditures  total 
only  one-half  of  the  allocations  to  these 
agencies,  the  proportions  may  be  expected  to 
change  someiriiat  as  the  full  sum  is  expended. 

Fundi 

By  August  31,  1936,  the  President  had 
allocated  12,365,000,000  to  Tarleus  Federal 
departawnts ,  not  including  the  F£RA  and  the 
UFA*  Emergency  Conservation  Work  with  o  ver 
1600,000,000,  the  Dep«u*taient  of  Agriculture 
with  about  $590,000,000,  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration  with  #464,000,000  reoei-ired  the 
largest  allocations.  Other  agencies  receiv- 
ing allocations  of  more  than  1100,000,000 
each  irere  the  War  Department,  the  Interior 
Department,  and  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion. 


In  addition  to  Federal 
oated,  local  public  bodies 
projects  had  pledged  their 
amount  of  #470,000,000  by 


funds  thus  allo- 
proseouting  FWA 
own  funds  to  the 
August  IS,  19S6. 


Of  this  total  they  had  borroned  |120,000,- 
000  from  a  special  reTolTlng  fund  main- 
tained by  the  FWA  for  this  purpose,  financed 
by  appropriations  made  prior  to  the  Qaergenoy 
Relief  Appropriation  Aot  of  1936. 

Of  the  total  of  #2,385,000,000  allocat- 
ed, #2,018,000,000  had  been  obligated  by  Au- 


gust 31,  193d|  and  against  these  obligations 
checks  amounting  to  #1,383,000,000  had  been 
issued  in  payment.  The  distributions  of  -these 
sxans  among  ^e  agencies  are  shown  in  Table  14 
of  Appendix  B. 

By  June  50,  1956,  over  #1,100,000,000 
had  been  issued  in  checks  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partaasnt  or  its  authorized  representatives  in 
payment  of  Works  Program  obligations  incurred 
by  agencies  other  than  FERA  and  WPA.  This  has 
been  analysed  by  the  Treasury  Department  into 
its  components  of  payrolls^  materials  and  sup- 
plies, etc.  Two  of  the  items  listed  do  not 
permit  a  breakdown  into  such  classifications. 
These  are  paymsnts  made  against  construction, 
malntenanooj  and  repair  contracts  and  grants 
made  to  States  or  public  bodies  for  projects. 
The  latter  item  arises  throu^  the  operations 
of  both  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA,  irtiioh  make 
grants  to  local  public  bodies.  Payments  are 
made  directly  to  the  sponsor  and  therefore 
cannot  be  segregated  by  the  Treasxiry  Depart- 
ment according  to  object  of  e  xpenditure. 
Expenditures  according  to  the  several  classi- 
f ioations  are  listed  in  the  acoonpanying  t«ble. 

Eeiployment  and  Earnings 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program 
the  CCC  was  a  full-fledged  organi»ation  esi- 


CCC  BRECTIHO  A  LOOKOUT  TOWER 
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joBJxr  sTiTos  or  vaacm  Bgi/nro  cm  horks  ntootAK 
lUJCR  iciMczB  xxcvosm  or  usi 

Exoludlns  AtelBlttratiTe     Bflploy*ea 
Wa«k  Ending    A«<n*t  29,  1936 


Agency 


Total 
Porsona 


Psnons  Certified 
As  iB  N«*d 

Of  P  '?  let 
Hxmiber   Pero«nf 


TOEJlL  (eaoluding  IfPA) 
'g«Boy  Cosserrktlen  Work 


Departaant  of  igrioultnre 

Entomology  and  Plant  Onarantlne 

rarest  Serrloe 

Pr'jlio  Roada 

Soil  Conacmtion  Serrloe 

Other  Bureava 

Bepartnant  of  Comiaroe 

Departeent  af  the  Intarlor 
Katlonal  Park  Serrloe 
Puerto  Rioo  Rooonatxaiotlen  Adndn. 
Reclanmtion 
Other  Bureaus 

HaTy  Separtaient  ("nrds  and  Sooka) 

Public  Werka  Admlnlatraxion 
Henalng  DlTlaion 
NoB-rederal  DlTi'^^on 

ReaettlcBoent  Admlnlatration 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

War  Deparlaeat 

Cerpa  of  Engineera 
aaartemaater  Corpa 


Other  Igenciea 


1,023,031 
385,600 
275.685 

27, 7« 

20,491 

207,218 

16,737 

3,536 

4,182 

73.154 

43,689 

10,386 
4,834 

15,598 
170.901 
164,217 

54,983 

6,503 

34,235 

797BST 

5,204 

2,190 


646,663 
337,800 

130. 788 

18,560 

72,360 

14,653 

2,694 


57.096 

11,061 

40,295 

1,357 

4,383 

14,325 

42.541 

40,335 

29,072 

5,579 

24,272 

20,001 

4,271 

1,409 


63.2 
87.6 
47.4 

"853 

90.6 
34.9 
87.5 
76.2 


3,781  90.4 


78.0 

TTjS 

92.2 
13.1 
90.7 

91.8 

24.9 

24.6 

52.9 

85.8 

70.9 

82.1 

64,3 


reau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration. 
As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  four  other  agencies  were 
eraplojilng  over  20,000  persons 
during  the    last  week  of  August. 

It  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  Government  agencies 
as  a  whole  to  maintain  a  pro- 
portion of  90  percent  of  re- 
lief employees  on  their  proj- 
ects. Although  it  is  true 
that  most  of  the  agencies 
whose  work  was  done  on  force 
account  were  able  to  maintain 
a  high  ratio  of  relief  labor, 
nevertheless  large  employers 
such  as  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, the  Biireau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  vrtiose  work  was 
prosecuted  primarily  through 
contracts,  had  a  high  non-re- 
lief percentage.  During  the 
past  three  months  the  nxmiber 
of  relief  employees  from  re- 
lief rolls  employed  on  Feder- 
al agency  projects  (other  than 
CCC)  has  been  approximately 
equal  to  the  number  of  those 
from  non-relief  sources.  The 
accompanying  table  presents 
these  data  by  major  agen  cies 
for  the  week  ending  August  29, 
1936. 


ploying  about  400,000  enrolled  men  and  over 
50,000  "non-enrollees,"  that  is,  persons  in 
supervisory  and  administrative  capacitie  s, 
many  of  them  from  the  regular  Army.  At  the 
same  time  (July  1936),  however,  the  other 
Federal  agencies  had  fewer  than  50,000  per- 
sons at  work.  Employment  under  the  CCC,  af- 
ter rising  to  a  peak  of  556,000  persons  in 
October  1935,  has  consistently  declined  tintil 
at  the  end  of  August  1936  the  total  stood  at 
386,000,  In  the  meantime  the  other  Federal 
de^ar-tanents  had  increased  their  personziel 
steadily  from  month  to  month  so  that  sinoe 
March  more  persons  have  been  working  on  other 
Federal  agenoy  projects  than  have  been  em- 
plojred  by  CCC.  At  the  end  of  August  1936  the 
total  number  employed  by  the  other  Federal 
agencies  was  637,000  persons. 

Federal  agencies  showing  the  largest  cur- 
rent employment  are  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Public  Works  Adninistratioo,  the Ba- 


Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  the  security 
wage  schedule  has  applied  in  general  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  has  the  provision  that  work- 
ing hours  were  not  to  be  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week.  Con- 
tract work,  however,  such  as  that  done  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  was  exempted  from  the  monthly 
security  wage  schedule.  These  two  agencies 
have  also  set  a  monthly  maximum  of  130  hours 
of  work  per  month.  Certain  projects  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  involving  the  construction 
of  public  b\iildings  for  the  use  of  the  Go-wm- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  paid  prevailing 
wages  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Bacon-Davis  Aot. 
Sinoe  the  passage  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1936, 
hourly  wage  rates  not  lower  than  prevailing 
rates  have  been  paid  under  the  entire  Works 
Program  so  that  at  the  present  time  all  work- 
ers on  Federal  af!pncy  projects  reoeive  compen- 
sation at  the  going  hourly  rate  of  wages  in 
the  community  in  which  the  work  is  performed. 
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Emergency  Conservation   Work 


Emergency  Conservation  Work  was  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress,  March  31,  1933,  and 
■was  put  into  operation  almost  immediately 
(April  5)  under  Executi-re  Order  No.  6101. 
This  Executive  order  appointed  a  Director  of 
Qnergeney  Conservation  Work  and  provided  for 
the  transfer  to  the  xnsm  agency  of  funds 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  from  the  unallocated 
balance  of  an  appropriation  approved  July  21, 
1932.  DiMTing  the  ensuing  two  years,  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available  from  various 
sources  with  the  result  that  by  March  30, 
1935,  just  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  a  to- 
tal of  $763,077,515  had  been  provided.  Sub- 
sequently this  work  was  financed  entirely 
from  funds  made  available  under  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  from  April  8,  1935,  to  June  30,  1936, 
and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Works  Program, 

The  activities  of  this  agency  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  major  groups:  work  carried 
on  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  emer- 
gency conservation  work  performed  by  Indians 
on  reservations,  and  emergency  conservation 
work  in  the  Territories.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  table  on  page  55  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these, 
providing  almost  97  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment. 

The  agency's  program  is  unique  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  primarily  a  young  men's  pro- 
gram* In  order  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  a  man 
(unless  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  excepted 
groups  described  later  in  this  paragraph) 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  28  inclu- 
sive, a  United  States  citizen,  unmarried,  un- 
employed, physically  fit,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  on  the  public  relief  rolls.  War  vet- 
erans are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  CCC 
without  regard  to  age  or  marital  status.  A 
third  type  of  enrollee  is  composed  of  local 
experienced  men  who  are  selected  by  the  tech- 
nical experts  at  the  camps  without  regard  to 
age  or  marital  status, 

Enrollees  are  paid  a  basic  rate  of  $30 
per  month.  Of  this  amount,  junior  enrollees 
are  required  to  allot  to  their  dependents  a 
substantial  proportion  -  usually  $22  to  $25  a 
month  -  and  enrolled  veterans  having  depen- 
dents are  required  to  allot  them  a  substan- 


tial proportion  of  their  pay.  In  a  number  of 
instances  enrollees  have  received  promotions 
to  positions  requiring  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  and  paying  higher  salaries.  In  these 
cases  the  status  of  the  enrollees  is  changed 
to  that  of  non-enrolled  personnel. 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  activities 
are  vmder  the  guidance  of  a  Director  who  is 
assisted  by  bh  Advisory  Council  in  Washington 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  War,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  La- 
bor. These  four  departments  also  cooperate 
in  conducting  the  Corps'  program.  The  War 
Department  provides  for  the  construction,  or- 
ganization, euad  administration  of  camps  and 
looks  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  men, 
supplying  such  necessities  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing. In  a  few  instances  technical  supervi- 
sion of  work  projects  is  an  Army  function. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  enrollees  emd  determination 
of  their  qualifications.  The  Veterans'  Bureau 
makes  selections  of  eligible  veterans.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  is  responsible  for  se- 
lecting, planning,  and  supervising  the  work 
of  the  Corps  in  each  of  their  respective 
fields.  The  National  Park  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Interior  Department  plan  and 
supervise  the  work  undertaken  in  their  re- 
spective fields, 

CCC  Woric 

In  planning  and  conducting  the  work  of 
the  Corps,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
completion  of  projects  ^ich  improve  the  Na- 
tion's forests  and  parks  and  protect  against 
losses  due  to  fires  and  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  diseases.  Other  major  objectives 
include  the  control  of  soil  erosion  on  valu- 
able agricultural  and  tiniber  land,  the  de- 
velopment of  more  adequate  recreational  areas 
in  pco'ks  and  forests,  the  prosecution  of 
flood  control  operations,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife. 

While  the  particular  type  of  work  done 
varies  from  section  to  section,  there  is  con- 
siderable simileurity  in  the  work  carried  on 
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in  States  in  the  same  general  region.  How- 
ever, forestry  and  recreational  facility  ac- 
tivities, as  -well  as  road  and  trail  construc- 
tion, have  been  prosecuted  in  all  the  States, 
The  following  brief  descriptions  of  CCC  activ- 
ities in  selected  States  are  considered  typ- 
ical of  the  programs  of  major  regions. 

In  Ohio  and  the  neighboring  tenritory 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  existing  drainage  systems  and 
other  programs  providing  for  the  protection 
of  agricultural  lands  against  erosion. 

In  New  Jersey,  typical  of  another  sec- 
tion, the  most  important  projects  carried  on 
by  the  CCC  have  involved  the  restoration  o  f 
northern  New  Jersey's  pine  barrens  to  forest 
productivity  and  the  development  of  State 
park  areas  for  recreational  use. 

In  Virginia,  where  83  CCC  camps  are  op- 
erating, the  work  consists  chiefly  of  forest 
protection  and  culture  and  extensive  develop- 
ment of  both  n&tiooml  and  State  parks. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  principal 
objective  of  the  work  of  these  camps  has  been 
the  protection  of  the  valuable  forested  areas 
against  the  attacks  of  fire,  predatory  in- 
sects, and  diseases.  Also,  as  in  the  oase  of 
Virginia,  enrollees  have  made  extensive  im- 
provements to  the  national  forest  and  park 
recreation  areas  in  the  State. 

The  majority  of  Maine's  15  CCC  camps 
have  been  csoTying  out  protective  and  im- 


provement operations  on  forest  lands.  The 
work  on  these  forests  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Maine  Forestiry  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Forest  Service, 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  strengthening 
fire,  insect  and  tree  disease  protection  sys- 
tems, improvement  of  valuable  forest  stands, 
and  development  of  better  recreational  facil- 
ities through  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails.  Wildlife  conservation  activities 
have  also  formed  part  of  the  program.  Of 
partioular  interest  to  hikers  is  the  work 
done  in  the  Maine  link  of  the  famous  Appala- 
chian Trail.  This  section  cuts  across  the 
TUhite  Mountain  National  Forest  as  well  as 
State  forests  and  park  lands,  extending  about 
200  miles  from  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine  to 
Grafton  on  the  New  Hampshire  border. 

In  the  opinion  of  conservation  authori- 
ties, the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  advanced  the  program  in  this  coun- 
try from  15  to  25  years.  Nearly  75,000  miles 
of  truck  trails  and  minor  roads  have  been 
constructed  through  timbered  areas,  approxi- 
mately 45,000  miles  of  telephone  lines  have 
been  built,  about  3,000  fire-lookout  and  ob- 
servation towers  have  been  erected,  and  near- 
ly 50,000  miles  of  fire  breaks  have  been 
built.  This  means  that  Federal,  State,  and 
private  forests  can  be  protected  from  fire 
much  more  efficiently  than  before.  The  for- 
est stands  on  over  2,225,000  aores  have  been 
improved  and  approximately  600,000,000  seed- 
lings have  been  planted  in  connection  with 
the  reforestation  of  out-over,  burned,  and 
eroded  lands. 
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In  ooimeotlon  -with  soil  conservation^ 
about  2fOOO«000  soil  erosion  dams  have  been 
constructed,  nearly  3,500  miles  of  farm  ter- 
races built,  aad  over  20,500,000  linear  feet 
of  drainage  dltohes  cleaned  and  improved* 

Through  the  construction  of  over  3,500 
fish-rearing  ponds,  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  5,000  miles  of  stream,  and  the 
improvement  of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  CCC  has 
made  available  great  numbers  of  fish  for 
stocking  and  has  improved  the  condition  of 
streams  and  lakes  for  the  propagation  of 
fish. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  work  done  by 
CCC  men  in  connection  irith  the  conservation 
of  -wildlife  is  the  project  at  Tule  Lake, 
This  project  is  operated  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Biological  Survey  which  makes  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  work: 

"For  more  than  a  year  young  men  in  a  CCC 
camp  at  Tule  Lake  on  the  Oregon-California 
State  line  have  been  improving  a  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge  imder  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Sxirvey.  Dykes  are  being 
constructed  around  vast  pools  of  shallow 
water.  In  them  is  being  planted  the  aquatic 
vegetation  on  which  waterfowl  live.  The  area 
is  on  the  Pacific  f lyway  on  which  wild  ducks 
and  geese  migrate  yearly  to  their  Alaska 
nesting  grounds.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
men  eire  building  roads  over  the  wide  area, 
throwing  up  nesting  islands  in  Tule  Lake  and 
covering  them  with  shrubbery,  and  have  es- 
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tablished  a  nursery  in  irtiioh  15,000  trees  are 
growing  for  further  wildlife  cover,  A  favor- 
able environment  for  many  wild  species  is 
being  created.  The  CCC  men  do  most  of  the 
work,  receiving  instructions  from  experts  as 
to  the  SAOeesity  for  each  step  as  it  is  made. 
To  carry  on  the  job  they  have  designed  and 
built  their  own  boats,  and  invented  a  metal 
sea  sled  which  will  break  the  ice  on  Tule 
Lake  In  winter." 

Flood  control  activities  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  several  States.  The  project  in  the 
Winooski  Valley  of  Vermont  is  an  outstanding 
one.  This  work  was  done  by  companies  of  War 
veterans  working  vinder  the  technical  super- 
vision of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 
In  1927,  55  lives  were  lost  due  to  floods  in 
the  Winooski  Valley  and  the  property  damage 
amounted  to  $13,500,000.  The  destruction  of 
cattle  was  extensive.  During  the  flood  con- 
ditions in  the  spring  of  1936,  which  were 
estimated  to  be  as  severe  as  those  of  1927, 
there  was  no  widespread  destruction  in  the 
Winooski  Valley,  Barre  and  Montpelier,  which 
are,  except  for  Burlington,  the  most  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  State,  escaped 
practically  unscathed.  The  contribution  of 
the  dams  to  the  protection  of  the  Winooski 
Valley  has  been  widely  acknowledged.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  these  dams  have  al- 
ready paid  for  themselves  through  the  de- 
ntruotion  they  have  prevented. 

The  reclamation  work  of  the  Civilian 
Coneervation  Corps  has  consisted  largely  of 
cleaning  and  clearing  approxi- 
mately 29,000,000  aquare  yards 
of  brush  and  trees  that  inter- 
fered with  the  mechanical  re- 
moval of  silt  from  cajials,  re- 
constructing irrigation  water- 
control  structures,  manufac- 
turing and  placing  concrete 
pipe,  riprapping  canal  banks, 
and  clearing  areas  for  reser- 
voirs. 

In  addition  to  the  CCC 
work,  ECW  activities  include 
the  operation  of  pro  j  e  c  t  s 
on  Indian  reservations.  This 
work  has  been  similar  in 
character  to  that  done  else- 
where by  the  Corps,  The  Indians 
often  live  at  home  instead  of 
in  camps.  In  many  instances 
whole  families  of  Indians  have 
moved  their  tents  near  work 
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projects,  making  a  "family  camp."  Bmergency 
Conserration  Work  has  also  been  carried  on 
In  Hanall,  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Alaska. 

CCC  Camp  Life 

Life  and  work  in  the  oamps  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  menibers  of  the  CCC  camps  in 
several  imys*  In  the  first  plaoe,  it  has 
strengthened  the  moreJ.e  of  the  men.  Since 
over  50  percent  of  the  jimior  enrollees  8u*e 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  18  and  only  17 
percent  are  over  21,  many  had  never  been  em- 
ployed. Some  of  them  had  recently  graduated 
from  high  schools  and  a  few  from  colleges  and 
all  had  looked  forward  to  sec\u*ing  positions 
vfaioh  failed  to  materialise.  Being  selected 
for  menibership  in  the  CCC  gave  them  definite 
jobs  on  worthwhile  projects. 

Secondly,  camp  life  has  benefited  the  men 
physically.  Steady  work,  regular  and  well 
balemced  meals,  a  regulated  program  of  recre- 
ation, exercise,  and  sleep,  and  sanitary  liv- 
ing quarters,  have  produced  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition. 

Thirdly, the  educational  and  vocational 
benefits  have  been  considerable.  Sinoa  ap« 
proximately  2.5  percent  of  the  men  are  il- 
literate when  they  enroll,  elimination  of  il- 
literacy has  been  considered  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  educational  program. 
The  various  CCC  camps  employ  about  2,1CX)  edu» 
cational  advisors  who  teach  academic  sub- 
jects in  addition  to  giving  instruction  in 
vocational  training.  A  most  important  phase 
of  the  educational  program  is  the  practical 
training  of  enrollees  "on  the  job"  by  the 
technical  supervisors  under  wham  the  enrol- 
ees  work.  Approximately  40,000  enrollees 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  Although 
it  is  not  mandatory,  a  majority  of  the  en- 
rollees take  advantage  of  the  educational 
opportunities.  The  methods  used  in  training 
these  boys  are  tulapted  to  individual  needs 
and  the  desire  to  learn  is  stimulated  by  an 
appeal  to  future  emplojment  possibilities. 


following  table  shows  the  breakdown  of  the 
August  29  total. 
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A  peak  of  employment  had  been  reached  in 
August  1935,  when  594,000  were  employed  on 
Emergency  Conservation  Work.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  April  1933  to  August  1936  employ- 
ment was  given  to  over  1,700,000  men, 
including  1,425,000  young  men  and  veter- 
ans, in  Addition  to  meohanlos,  advisers,  re- 
serve officers,  and  Indians. 

A  n\aEbor  of  enrollees  have  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  camps  to  accept  em- 
ployment. From  June  1,  1935,  to  July  31, 
1936,  there  were  169,778  who  left  for  this 
reason. 

The  number  of  persons  leaving  the  oamps 
dioring  July  1936  was  distributed     as  follows i 


To  accept  employment 
Physical  disability 
Expiration  of  term  of  en- 
rollment and  other  causes 

Total 


11,400 
730 

14,322 

26,452 


Fundi 

Total  allocations  by  the  President  for 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  under  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  amounted  to  $605,520,251  of  which 
♦604,908,725  had  been  obligated  by  August  31, 
1936.  Of  this  sum  ♦577,431,000  had  been  ex- 
pended, learlttg  ♦28,089,231  as  the  unexpended 
balanoe  on  that  date. 


Employment 

At  the  end  of  August  1936  employment 
totaled  386,600  persons,  or  almoat  exactly 
equal  to  the  nxaaber  for  May  1986,  «hen  SCW 
first  began  to  operate  under  ERA  funds.       The 


Beginning  July  1,  1936,  Emergency  Con^ 
serration  Work  has  operated  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  a  speoifio  appropriation  of  ♦SOS,- 
000,000  contained  in  the  First  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  This  ap- 
propriation provides  funds  for  operations 
throTif^  liaroh  31,  1937,     when  the  present  an- 
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thority  for  -Ox*  •xiatenoe  of  th»  CCC  expires. 
The  appropriation  of  ♦508,000,000  will  be 
used  to  operate  2,109  CCC  oamps  -  unless  the 
work  of  some  of  these  camps  is  oompleted  pri- 


or to  Uaroh  51,  1937  •  and  to  finanoe  Raer- 
genoy  Conservation  Work  operations  on  In- 
dian reaervtttiona  and  in  Alaska,  Paerto  Rioo, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islemds. 


Non-Federal  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 


The  Public  Works  Administration  nas  cre- 
ated "to  provide  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain useful  public  m>rks,  to  reduce  and  re- 
lieve unemployraent,  to  improve  standards  of 
labor,  and  otherwise  to  rehabilitate  induatjry 
and  to  conserve  national  resources."  The  Ad- 
ministration's program  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  projects  has  been  designed  to  stimu- 
late recovery  by  creating  direct  euid  indirect 
employment  through  the  oonstruotion  of  public 
works  and  the  production  and  transportation 
of  materials  and  supplies. 

Federal  projects  sure  those  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies  on  Federal  property,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  non- 
Federal  projects  operated 
by  local  public  bodies 
(states,  cities,  counties) 
using  Federal  funds  in  com- 
bination with  IooslI  funds. 
The  former  include  sueh 
Federal  activities  as  con- 
struction of  vessels  by  the 
Navy,  Army  housing,  work  by 
Army  engineers  on  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  Federal-«dd 
highways,  Non-Federal 
projects  involve  the  con- 
struction of  needed  public 
buildings  for  local  govern- 
ments and  include  schools, 
water  systems^  and  bridges. 


PWA  ProsTMs 

The  PWA's  first  pub- 
lic works  program,  started 
in  1933  from  funds  provid- 
ed by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  i  s 
practically  complete,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  large  projects.  Both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  projects  were  includ- 
ed in  this  program,  as  well  as  pix^jeots  invol'\^> 
ing  railroad  improvement. 

With  funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of 
1935,  the  PWA  was  enabled  to  continue  the 
non-Federal  type  of  work  started  under  the 
first  program.  The  projects  conducted  under 
this  second  program  cover  a  wide  range  of 
activities  and  include  sueh  works  as  the  con- 
struction of  school  and  college  buildings, 
athletic  stadia,  recreational  facilities, 
courthouses  and  Jails,  nurses*  homes,  munici- 
pal buildings,  sewage  disposal  plants,  power 
plamts,  streets  and  high- 
ways. These  projects  are 
widely  distributed  through- 
out the  entire  Uaite  d 
States. 

With  the  passage  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1936, 
the  PWA  was  authorised  to 
use  up  to  $300,000,000  for 
the  making  of  grants  from 
funds  hitherto  used  for 
loans.  These  funds  for -(he 
third  program  had  been  pro* 
vlded  by  previous  congres- 
sional appropriations. 


Fundi 

Projects  of  the  Non- 
Federal  Division  to**  fi- 
nanced in  part  throu  g  h 
grants  from  ERA  Aot  funds 
and  in  part  througih  PWA 
loans  of  funds  from  earli- 
er appropriations!  the  re- 
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4,600 


576 

73  5/ 
663  B/ 


$884,531,335 

21,880^189 
712,389,722 

10,515,267 
139,746,157 


$370,765,510 

9,784,784 

312,783,365 

^400,993 

43,796,428 


$124,883,489 

2,296,734 
97,122,700 

5,398,000 
20,107,055 


a/  Only  grants  »rs  wti*  frsw  mi  Let  of  1935  funds*    The  remlndor  of  tbe  total  oost  oa 

Tin  loaas  txta  prt.«r  approiriaUons  er  firom  sponsors*  fands* 
b/ Ths  grsatar  p«rtien  of  thsso  jrojsots  hava  %•«&  allotted  funds  since  July  21,  1936. 
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madnder  Is  supplied  by  the  loeal  bodies  spon- 
soring the  projeots.  In  each  oase  the  oom> 
munity  to  be  benefited  selected  the  work  in 
light  of  knowledge  of  its  own  needs  and  back- 
ed its  choice  with  an  offer  to  prorlde  more 
than  half  of  the  finances  required.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  regulations  provide  that  the  PWA 
nay  make  grants  for  not  more  than  45  peroent 
of  the  total  oost  of  the  project.  However,  the 
sponsor  may  borrow  some  or  all  of  its  contri- 
bution from  the  FRA's  revolving  fund.  Thi  s 
fund,  provided  by  appropriations  prior  to  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935, is  in  excess  of  $250,000,000, 
and  is  kept  liqtiid  by  sale  of  securities  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance     Corporation. 

Through  September  16,  19S6,  the  Presi- 
dent had  allocated  a  total  of  1571,816,288  to 
the  Hon-Pederal  Division  from  ERA  Act  funds. 
By  September  10,  PfA  had  approved  grants  for 
$370,765,610.  Local  sponsors  are  contributing 
$513,766,825  toward  the  total  oost  of  the  pro- 
gram; of  this  amount  FVA  is  lending  them 
1124,883,489  from  funds  received  in  earlier 
appropriations.  Funds  frcn  all  souroes, 
therefore,  aggregate  $684,631,335. 


peroent;  water  systems,  14  peroent;  other 
municipal  projects,  4  percent;  and  streets 
and  highways,  engineering  structures,  reox^ 
ational  facilities,  and  all  other  projeots, 
about  10  percent. 


Completed    Proiccts 

By  September  10,  1936,  there  had  already 
been  completed  576  of  the  PffA  projects  initi- 
ated under  the  Works  Program.  These  included 
buildings  for  eduoational  purposes  (ranging 
from  small,  one-story  zniral  schoolhouses  to 
extensive,  multi-story  hi^-sohool  and  col- 
lege buildings),  hospitals,  municipal  build- 
ings, auditoriums,  recreational  buildings, 
sewerage  projects  and  water  systems,  engin- 
eering projects,  street  and  highway  projects, 
recreational  projects,  adds  to  navigation, 
and  reclamation  projeots*  The  sewerage  proj- 
ects involved,  in  many  eases,  not  only  the 
laying  of  madns  and  laterals  but  also  the 
construction  of  ptnnping  stations  and  treat- 
ment plants  providing  for  modem  sewa^  dis- 
posal. 


As  of  September  10,  a  total  of  4,600 
projects  were  approved  and  in  various  stages 
of  construction  or  operation.  Of  these, 
4,583  were  located  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  and  17  in  Territories  and  Possessions. 
The  aocompanying  table  indicates  the  status 
of  the  projects. 

The  4,600  projects  can  be  roughly  clas- 
sified with  respect  to  type  of  work  as  fol- 
lows! projects  for  the  oonstxruotion  of  edu- 
oational buildings  such  as  schools  and  audi- 
toriums, 63  peroent;  construction  of  other 
bxilldings  suoh  as  courthouses  and  similar 
sninioipal  structures,  11  peroent t  sewerage 
projects  or  disposail     plants     and     systems,   8 


The  completed  projects  show  an  average 
estimated  cost  of  sligihtly  less  than  |S8,000 
per  project.  The  total  oost  of  these  676 
projects  emounts  to  almost  $22,000,000«  or 
which  almost  $10,000,000  oans  frea  Federal 
grants  and  about  $2,000,000  was  aidvasoed  as 
loains.  The  balanoe  of  the  cost  was  supplied 
by  looal  bodies  sponsoring  the  projects. 


PWA  ScKools 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  un- 
dertaken by  the  PICA  has  been  its  sehool  oon- 
struotioB  program.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  projects  for  which  ERA  Act  f\mds  have 
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bean  allotted  InTolve  school  oonatrtiotion  or 
improvmnent.  This  type  of  oonstruotion  work 
tras  stai-ted  under  the  Non-Federal  Division  of 
the  PWA  in  1933  and  has  been  oontinwd  by 
fundo  eupplied  by  the  EHA  Act  of  1936,  The 
figures  in  the  follonring  paragraph*  apply  on- 
ly to  that  portion  of  the  program  iihioh  has 
been  financed  -with  funds  provided  by  the  BRA 
Aot  of  1935. 

The  2,890  new  buildings  financed  in  part 
by  PVTA  non-Federal  grants  and  loans  irill  hare 
facilities  for  766,990  pupils,  ImproTOments 
to  more  than  761  existing  buildings  (increas- 
ing facilities  and  providing  safer,  more  san- 
itary, and  generally  improved  conditions) 
will  provide  for  additional  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. These  improvioments  range  from  struc- 
tural repair  on  unsafe  buildings  to  remodel- 
ing of  obsolete  structures. 

Funds  expended  on  the  school  program  to 
date  have  created  more  than  500,000ma)!-months 
of  direct  labor  at  the  construction  sites, 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the  exten- 
sive indirect  employment  in  the  industries 
supplying  materials  and  equipment. 

New  York  leads  in  PWA  school  btiilding 
activity  with  a  program  estimated  to  cost 
145,945,430;  California  ranks  second  with  a 
program  estimated  to  cost  ^53, 776,471;  Penn- 
sylvania, third,  with  $31,148,573;  Texas, 
fourth,  with  $15,115,271;  and  Illinois,  fifth, 
with  a  $13,076,568  program. 

In  California,  PWA  assistance  has  made 
possible  a  greatly  needed  school  improvement 
program,  plans  for  idiloh  were 
made  following  the  earthquake 
of  1933  which  destroyed  many 
school  buildings.  The  situa- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beaoh,  where  earthquakes  i  n 
the  past  had  done  the  most 
damage,  was  serious.  Under 
the  State  PWA  program,  schools 
are  being  replaced  or  remodel- 
ed to  make  them  tremor-proof. 
To  guard  against  e  a  rthquakes 
provision  is  made  for  in- 
creased reinforoement  and  the 
introduction  of  stronger  cross 
nails  to  acconmodate  lateral 
stresses  in  emergencies. 


are  designed  to  serv*  as  the  anoleus  of 
groups  of  buildings  to  be  aenstmoted  entire* 
ly  out  of  leoal  funds  in  Hf   future. 

Better  faei 11 ties  for  rural  eoaBnmities 
also  have  been  nada  available  throng  tbs  ai4 
of  the  FHA.  The  eonsolidation  of  rural  sehool 
districts  has  made  possible  the  oonstruotion 
of  secondary  schools  irtiioh  would  not  have 
been  feasible  for  any  one  of  the  Individual 
dlstrlots.  Snoh  eooibinaticns  of  districts, 
joined  in  eogsmon  support  of  eentral  schools, 
also  have  meant  a  greater  amoimt  of  property 
pledged  in  support  of  FfA  iMois. 

Th»  Bwdieal  building  now  under  oonstruo- 
tion for  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  is 
typieal  of  those  RIA  aotivibies  that  are  help- 
ing to  supply  badly  needed  hospital  facili- 
ties in  many  coomunities.  Plans  for  this 
building  provide  setbacks  for  eaoh  floor, 
forming  open-air  solaria  with  southern  expo- 
sures so  that  patients  may  have  the  benefit 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  ERA  Act  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $2,045,454  have  been  used  as 
grants  by  the  PWA,  together  with  loans  and 
locally  raised  funds  to  make  possible  this 
$4,545,454  projeot. 


E^Joyacnt 

Employment  from  ERA  Act  funds  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the 
PWA  has  increased  continuously,  with  note- 
worthy gains  within  the  last  four  months. 
During  Uay  the  PICA  reported  an  inorease  in 
employment  from  132,365  to  145,883  persons. 


Uany  of  the  school  proj- 
ects latmched  throughout  the 
country  with  the  aid  of  the  PWA 
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In  tfa«  followlAg  Bonths,  •zpMUloa  oentimwd 
until  in  August  emplejnMxrb  r»«oh«d  a  peak  •t 
169,615  worksrs.  With  the  coming  of  oeld«r 
weather,  it  is  antieipatad  that  «Hplo7B*Bt 
naturally  will  shev  sons  deeraasa* 

Approxlaataly  45  paroant  of  all  vorlcars 
aaployad  on  BIA  non-Fadaral  projects  mt*  un- 
skilled vorkars.  Skilled  vorkars  in  building 
and  soastruetion  trades  aooount  for  approzi- 


■ataly  28  paroant}  eaaiskillad  '■orkars  aaount 
to  IS  pereanti  prejaot  snparrisars  and  foranan 
represent  abeot  9  peraenii  saaiikilled  werkara 
net  in  bailding  or  oenstxmotion  trades  total 
lacs  than  2  peroenti  clerical  and  off ioa  trork- 
er«,  less  than  2  perean^t  professional  and 
t*ohnioal  vorkere,  sli^tly  vrw  1  paroant} 
and  skilled  aerkars  not  in  building  aad  aen« 
struotion  trades,  less  than  1  pereent-.  These 
figures  ooraraaplojnMBt  en  project  sites  only. 


Resettlement   Administration 


large  nnnbers  of  farm  faaillaa  had  be* 
cone  recipients  of  direot  relief  dmOag  tbm 
years  of  the  daprasaion,  and  at  ods  tims  or 
another  had  been  dependent  on  -varioxis  Hgrpas 
of  local.  State,  or  Federal  aid.  In  orderto 
proTide  aid  consistent  vith  the  partioular 
needs  of  these  destitute  nsmbers  of  the  fam 
population  the  Resettleoent  Administratlo  n 
vas  established  on  April  SO.  1935.  To  the 
new  adainistration  were  transferred  the  ao- 
ti Titles  of  four  gorenmental  agencies  afaich 
had  previously  been  dealing  nith  such  various 
aspects  of  the  farmers*  problem  as  the  unec- 
onomic farming  of  submarginal  land,  the  ex- 
ploitation and  exhaustion  of  natural  resourc- 
es, and  the  oTsr-ftunod.ng  and  OTsr-grasing  of 
land, 

Ihider  the  Resettlement  Administration 
three  closely  related  types  of  aotivity  are 
being  carried  ont  rural  rehabilitation,  ru- 
ral and  suburban  resettlement,  and  land  util- 
isation. For  these  purposes  the  Adminis- 
tration had  reoelTsd  |290,674,292  from  Bmer- 
genoy  Relief  Appropidation  Act  funds  throu^ 
Augtist  SI,  19S6.  Of  this  saount  $29,928,029 
Has  made  arailable  from  ITPA  allooations*  In 
addition  almost  |26,000,000  imM  proridad 
from  other  sources,  bringing  the  total  avail- 
able to  the  Resettlement  Administration  up 
to  $S16,472,696. 


Rurd  Rakabdtetion 

Bta  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Federal  finer geney  Relief  Administration  vaa 


transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Adalnistra*> 
tion  on  ^une  80,  1986.  This  marked  tha  end 
of  FERA  grants  to  States  for  rural  rehabili- 
tation. A  program  aas  planned  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  to  Include  individtuil  farm  loans  to 
200,000  farm  families  at  an  average  of  |460 
each,  as  iiell  as  a  community  and  cooperative 
service  program  involving  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  about  14,500,000. 

This  rural  rehabilitation  phase  of  the 
Administration's  activities  a&s  designed  par- 
tic\ilarly  to  assist  the  needy  farm  families 
ahose  land  is  of  fair  or  good  quality,  but 
has  not  produoed  an  income  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  standard  of  living.  Four 
methods  are  used  in  aiding  these  families] 
(1)  loans  for  the  purohsse  of  capital  goods 
such  as  livestock,  farm  equipnent,  repairs, 
feed,  and  seed}  (2)  grants  for  subsistence 
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needs;  (S)  loans  for  community  and  coopera- 
tive services;  and  (4)  negotiations  for  the 
adjustment  of  farm  debts. 

The  bulk  of  rehabilitation  activities 
are  conducted  under  the  first  two  methods, 

LOANS  iND  GRANTS  MADE  BY  RESETTlJaENT  ADMXNISTRAIIOK 
XJNDIR  THE  niA  ACTS  CT  1935  AND  1936 

Through  September  11,   1936 


Type  of 

Number  of  Initial 

Amount  of 

Loan  or  Grant 

Payments  Certified 

Payments 

TOTAL 

730,868 

$104,361,819 

Rehabilitation  loans 

324,401 

80,186,501 

Feed  and  crop  loans 

9,307 

735,858 

Emergency  drought  feed 

and  crop  loans 

7,906 

1,465,241. 

Corporation  authoj>- 

ization  loans  k/ 

10,184 

4,852,975 

Rehabilitation  grants 

326,862 

15,778,177 

Bnergency  drought 

grants 

52,208 

1,343,067 

a/  Made  from  funds  originally  allotted  to  State 
Rehabilitation  Corporations  by  FERA  and  later 
transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  loans  and 
grants  to  individuals  had  amounted  to  about 
$104,000,000  by  September  11,  1936.  Funds 
made  available  by  the  ERA  Acts  of  1S35  and 
1936  were  utilized  for  the  grants  and  for  all 
loans  except  those  made  from  funds  transferred 
to  the  Resettlement  Administration  from  the 
State  rtiral  rehabilitation  corporations  -which 
had  been  set  up  through  the  FERA. 

Serious  drought  conditions  during  the 
siaraner  of  1936  necessitated  substantial  allo- 
cations for  emergency  relief  to  farmers  in 
the  stricken  areas.  For  this  purpose  $20,- 
000,000  had  been  allocated  as  of  August  31, 
1936.  As  of  September  4,  1936,  more  than 
44,000  initial  emergency  drought  grants  total- 
ing $1,096,318  had  been  made  fromthese  funds. 

In  many  cases  families  receiving  assis- 
tance under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program 
also  participate  in  other  activities  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration .  More  than  7 
percent  of  the  persons  employed  on  land-util- 
ization projects  have  received  either  loans 
or  grants,  or  both,  while  aoout  5  percent  of 
those  employed  on  housint'.  ^^rojects  operated 
imder  the  resettlement  prop-ram  ha-ve  recei-ved 
either  loans  or  grants.  Persons  to  who  m 
loans  have  been  made  predomina-te  in  botn 
groups . 

Community  and  cooperative  ser-vdce  lotms 
are  made     primarily  to     pro-vide     supplemental 


aid  to  desti-tute  and  low-income  feoTn  families. 
The  community  type  of  loan,  an  ex-tension  of 
the  indi-sldvial  farm-loan  plan,  assists  groups 
of  families  in  making  purchases  of  such  i-tems 
as  farm  and  home  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  essentials  for  profitable  farm  opera- 
tion. The  loans  are  usually  made  to  cover 
agricultural  cooperati-ve  activities  concerned 
with  producing,  processing,  and  marketing, 
and  are  made  ei-ther  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions or  to  indi-viduals  participating  in  such 
associations.  As  of  August  31,  1936,  allot- 
ments to  cooperative  associations  under  the 
Resettlement  Administration  totaled  $1,964,- 
950,   all  of  which  has  been  expended. 

The  farm  debt  adjus-fcment  phase  of  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  assists  debt- 
burdened  farmers  by  securing  agreements  wi-th 
their  credi-tors  for  the  adjus-bment  of  finan- 
cial obligations.  Through  this  program  it 
has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
families  in  need  of  rehabilitation  loans  or 
grants.  A  fund  of  $2,000,000  was  allocated 
to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  this  service. 
During  the  period  be-fcween  Sep-bember  1,  1935, 
and  August  31,  1936,  a  total  of  75,581  oases 
were  under  consideration.  Through  August 
1936  a  total  of  38,728  oases  had  been  bene- 
fited by  this  ser-vice,  and  their  indebted- 
ness, originally  amounting  to  $118,940,410, 
had  been  reduced  by  $30,446,610  through  such 
adjus-bments. 


Rescttleawnt 

This  phase  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
■tration's  aoti-vities  may  be  divided  roughly 
in-to  -two  pcurts:  rural  resettlement  and  sub- 
urban development.  As  of  August  31,  1936 » 
$60,456,700  from  ERA  Act  funds  had  been  allo- 
oa-bed  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for 
land  acquisition  and  de-velopment  in  these 
phases  of  its  -work.  Of  -bhe  to-tal  ERA  Act 
funds,  $34,456,700  (including  $9,581,000  for 
subsis-tenoe  homes-teads)  was  allocated  for  ru- 
ral resettlement  work  and  $26,000,000  -was 
designa-bed  for  suburban  housing.  An  addi- 
tional $2,478,508  -was  transferred  to  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  from  -bhe  Depar-fcment 
of  -the  In-b4rior  for  siibsis-benoe  homes-beads. 

Plans  for  niral  resettlement  work  as  of 
August  31,  1936,  called  for  the  completion  of 
39  subsis-bence  homes-beads  begun  under  the 
Subsis-bence  Homes-beads     Division     of     the  De- 
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partnant  of  the  Interior  and  SO  rural  r«- 
8«ttleB»nt  pz*oJ«ets  atai'tad  undor  tha  FERA} 
th«  Initiation  of  79  nev  naral  rosettlamont 
projoots;  and  iAi»  oporwtion  of  an  Indian 
projset  and  2  Forert  Sorrio*  prejoctt.  As  of 
August  29,  19S6,  a  total  of  9,193  workers 
Here  employed  on  these  projects,  OTer  4,000 
of  ibom  had  been  taken  from  relief  rolls. 

Suburban  resettlement  projects  -eere  de- 
signed to  demonstrate,  through  efficient  land 
and  torn  planning,  the  feasibility  of  prorld- 
ing  low-income  workers  eltli  low-rental  hemes 
in  healthful,  eoxmtry  surroundings.  Opera* 
tions  are  under  way  for  the  deTelopment  of 
IBaree  suburban  housing  projects  t  one  at  ^r^ 
wyn,  Uaryland  (near  ITashington,  D,  C);  oneat 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin)  and  one  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  A  fourth  project,  at  Boundbrook,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  saspended  beoause  of  legal 
ooB^lioatieae.  These  suburban  ccnmnmities 
haTs  been  called  "greenbelt"  towns,  beoause 
each  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  farm  and  gar- 
den land.  Ihis  greenbelt  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose in  that  it  prerents  orerorowding  and  in- 
terference by  undesirable  building  develop- 
ments, and  also  gives  each  community  aeoess 
to  agricultural  land  and  enables  it  to  con- 
trol land  which  may  be  needed  for  future  ex- 
pansion. Part  of  the  greenbelt  area  will  be 
used  by  full-time  fanners.  Other  land  will 
be  reserved  for  allotment  gardens  where  mem- 
bers of  the  community  may  raise  fniit  and 
vegetables.  Acreage  will  also  be  set  aside 
for  parks  and  playgrounds.  In  tbB  projeots 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  part  of  the  greenbelt 
will  be  used  by  Government  agenoies 
for  demonstrations  in  forestry  and 
soil  conservation.  As  of  August  29, 
1936, a  total  of  7,654  workers,  4,983 
of  idiom  were  from  relief  rolls,  wsre 
employed  on  these  suburban  projects. 


need  for  schools  and  roads  in  iaporarished 
land  areas.  For  administrative  purposes  this 
program  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  <  land 
aoquisition  and  land  developnent.  Through 
August  51,  1936,  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion's land  program  had  Involved  the  purchase 
of  9,287,406  acres  of  submarginal  land  in  45 
States »  at  an  aoquisition  cost  of  approxlBate- 
ly  146,000,000. 

Many  of  the  families  living  on  the  land 
purchased  by  the  Government  are  being  reset- 
tled elsewhere  with  the  aid  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration]  others  are  moving  with- 
out such  aid.  A  few.  remaining  on  the  land, 
are  employed  in  its  development  and  mainte- 
nance. By  the  end  of  August  300  families 
had  been  moved  with  the  help  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. In  many  oases  land  now  being  crop- 
ped unprof  itably  is  to  be  put  to  more  remtmer- 
ative  user,  sueh  as  gx^sing  and  forestation. 
In  other  instances  the  land  is  being  develop- 
ed into  perks,  recreational  areas,  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  and  Indian  reservations.  Hie 
allocations,  specific  types  of  development, 
and  employment  under  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram are  discussed  in  a  following  section  of 
the  report  entitled  "Land-Use  Development." 


Employment 

Employment  on  all  Besettlement  Adminis- 
tration projects  as  of  August  29,  1936,  to- 
taled 54,983  persons,  of  whom  52  percent  were 
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Further  disoussion  of  the  rux>al 
resettlement  and  suburban  development 
projects  conducted  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  is  included  in   __— __ 
the  section  entitled  "Honsiag,"  on  page  62. 


Land-Use 

The  land-use  program  was  planned  to  eon- 
serve  land  resoui^es,  to  aid  families  in  mov- 
iaS  to  Bore     suitable  UaA,  and  to  reduoe  the 
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54^983 

39,236 
8,193 
7,554 


29,072 

19,725 
4,364 
4^963 


25,911 

19,SU 
3,829 

2,571 


taken  from  relief  rolls.  The  distribution  of 
this  total  among  land  utilixatlon,  rural  re- 
settlement, and  suburban  resettlement  proj- 
ects is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Re- 
olpients  of  rural  rehabilitation  or  emargeney 
droue)it  loans  and  grants  are  not  included  in 
the  eapleynent  figures  of  the  Resettlamast 
AdBinistratlon. 
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ousing 


The  inadequacy  of  housing  facilities  for 
low-income  families,  both  urban  and  rural, 
has  only  recently  been  recognized  as  a  major 
national  problem.  The  Federal  Government, 
during  the  la«t  three  years,  has  undertaken 
to  deal  with  this  problem  through  such  Feder- 
al agencies  as  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  and  to  a  smaller  degree, 
through  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority. 


PWA  Housing  Divnion 

The  housing  problem  falls  into  two  main 
divisions  -  urban  and  r\iral.  In  an  endeavor 
to  cope  with  the  urban  housing  problem,  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration is  prosecuting  27  projects  for  clear- 
ing and  rebuilding  slum  areas,  and  23  low- 
rent  housing  projects  in  urban  areas  which 
were  formerly  vacant  -  a  total  of  50  projects 
in  all,  situated  in  35  American  cities  and 
the  Possessions  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 


Of  these  projects,  40  8ure  financed  from 
funds  supplied  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  and  the  remaining  10  are 
financed  from  funds  supplied  by  an  earlier 
appr  opr  i  ati  on . 

Foundations  have  been  completed  or  are 
nearing  completion  on  23  of  the  40  projects 
financed  from  ERA  Act  funds.  Ten  projects 
are  in  the  superstructure  stage.  General  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  the  entire  job  on  5 
projects  which  are^ on  the  average,  more  than 
30  percent  complete.  Of  the  2  remaining  proj- 
ects, the  one  located  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
(comprising  3  developmants  on  as  many  differ- 
ent sites)  is  well  past  the  foundation  stage, 
and  the  other  involves  land  purchase  only. 

In  each  area  the  projects  are  designed 
to  satiefy  looal  arohiteotural  needs,  axui  to 
fit  in  with  prevailing  architectural  tradi- 
tions. In  Boston,  for  example ^  the  housing 
project  is  known  as  Old  Harbor  Village  and 
calls  for  three-story  apartments  and  two- 
story  group  houses  of  a  modified  colonial 
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type  of  eo'ohitaotvira •  Thla  projeot  ranks 
seoond  l&rgest  in  the  entire  national  housing 
program  being  oonduoted  by  the  PICA..  The 
buildings  provide  attractive,  sanitary  homes, 
modern  in  every  detail.  The  project  known  as 
Durkeeville,  located  at  Jacksonville^  Florida, 
has  been  designed  in  an  eurchiteotural  style 
typical  of  the  Southeastern  States,  and  is 
reminitoent  of  the  early  colonial  dwellings* 

The  group  of  housing  projects  being  oon- 
ducted  by  the  FflA.  will  provide  homes  of  stand- 


The  entire  lov-oost  housing  and  slum 
clearanoe  program  of  the  PW/L  Housing  Division, 
including  those  projects  of  the  limited  divi- 
dend corporation  type,  involves  total  Federal 
allocations  of  #142,749,228,  Of  this,  ♦l05,- 
685,289  has  been  allocated  by  the  President 
from  funds  made  available  by  the  TO/^  j^t  of 
1935  and  |37,163,939  from  NIHA  funds  of  1935. 
Of  this  latter  amount  |10,971,600  was  dlao**- 
ed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  limited  dividend  corporation 
projects. 


lEED  FOR  THE  HOUSING  PROGRAM  -  OHE  OF  THE  MAHT  ILLOSTRATIOUS 
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ard,  fireproof  construction  for  approximately 
100,000  persons  of  the  lower  income  group,  at 
rentals  within  their  means.  PVA  housing 
standards  call  for  installation  of  modem 
sanitation  facilities,  electric  lighting,  and 
mechanical  refrigeration  iriierever  mass  pur- 
chase of  utility  servioes  permits  rates  s\if- 
ficlently  low  to  make  their  use  economically 
feasible.  Arohitectxiral  plans  provide  for 
cross-ventilation  by  limiting  the  depth  of 
each  dwelling  to  two  rooma.  Buildings  will 
be  so  oriented  that  occupants  will  receive 
full  benefit  from  prvvailing  breeses,  with 
8truot\tres  In  almost  eiery  oase  covering  leas 
than  one-fourth  of  the  project  area.  The  re- 
maining grounds  will  be  laxulsoaped  and  oon- 
verted  into  play  oeaters. 


RcscttkMcnl  Adminlttratioii 

The  rural  housing  problem  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  may  be  separated  into  two  msdn  divisions 
-  3uburb«ui  developnents  and  rtiral  re  sett  le* 
ment  projects.  Under  the  former,  low-oost 
suburban  communities  cure  being  developed  in 
the  vicinities  of  selected  large  cities.  The 
rural  resettlement  developments  are  of  five 
kinds:  (1)  the  closed  oonmnnity  type,  where 
the  Itmd  is  all  located  in  one  block  and  com- 
munity facilities  are  providedj  (2)  the  in- 
filtration type,  in  iriiloh  the  farm  units  to 
be  established  are  interspersed  among  exist- 
ing farms  J  (3)  the  tenant  security  type,  in 
whioh  the  farm  units  porohased  are  those  now 


es 


tenanted  by  families  who  are  to  reoeiTe  aidj 
(4)  garden  homes  for  industrial  and  agrioul- 
tijral  workers;  and  (5)  camps  for  migratory- 
farm  laborers. 

Of  the  three  suburban  towns  under  devel- 
opment, one,  the  Greenbelt  project  nesir  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C,  is  nearing  completion.  With 
740  units  of  the  proposed  1,250  under  con- 
struction it  is  anticipated  that  this  model 
town  will  be  occupied  by  1,000  families  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  More  than  5,000 
persons  are  reported  to  have  made  application 
for  tenancy  in  Greenbelt,  Tentative  require- 
ments for  acceptance  specify  that  family  heads 
earn  between  |1,400  and  %%,QOQ  aanually,  be 
steadily  employed,  and  have  good  character 
records. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  suburban  com- 
munity are  two-story,  six-room  dwellings  with 
gabled  roofs,  A  few  are  of  the  bungalow  type. 
All  are  roomy,  well  ventilated,  insulated, 
soundproof,  fitted  with  modem  equipment,  and 
attractively  landscaped.  Each  block  will  be 
heated  by  a  central  plant  located  usually  in 
the  basement  of  the  end  house  (the  only  one 
having  a  basement).  Space  for  parks  or  com- 
mons has  bee  n  allowed  on  each  blocks  and  all 
houses  are  within  walking  distance  of  parks, 
recreation  centers,  stores,  and  the  post  of- 
fice. Traffic  at  busy  crossings  is  diverted 
by  underpasses. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  has  at 
present  208  active  rural  resettlement  proj- 
ects of  which  28  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  partially  occupied.  The  Penderlea  Home- 
steads project  in  North  Csa*olizia  is  typical 
of  the  rtiral  resettlements  developed  for  farm 


families  now  unable  to  attain  even  a  minlimnn 
standard  of  living.  All  of  its  142  units 
have  recently  been  completed,  and  at  least 
52  are  already  occupied  by  2,117  persons. 

The  land  on  each  of  these  farmsteads  has 
been  cleared  and  shrubbery  and  lawns  have 
been  planted.  Each  farmstead  contains  a 
house,  bam,  hoghouse,  chicken  house,  and 
pumphouse.  Provision  of  livestock  and  equip- 
ment prepares  each  farmstead  unit  for  opera- 
tion, A  complete  system  of  roads  has  been 
constructed,  leading  from  each  house  to  the 
community  center.  The  one-story,  four-»  five-, 
and  six-room  dwellings  are  of  frame  drop-sid- 
ing construction.  Every  house  has  a  complete 
modem  bathroom,  electrical  equipment ,  h  ot 
water  tank,  fireplace,  and  screen  porch. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  received 
the  following  allotments  for  housing  projects 
from  ERA  Act  funds  of  1935s  $26,500,000  for 
suburban  developments  and  $33,038,215  for  ru- 
ral resettlements.  An  additional  $2,478,508 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  completion  of  subsistence 
homestead  projects  that  had  been  initiated  by 
that  Department, 

Alley  DwtUiiig  Authority 

In  addition  to  the  housing  programs  dis- 
cussed thus  far,  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  an  allotment  of 
$190,194  for  the  removal  of  certain  alley  sltans 
and  for  the  construction  of  low-oost  dwell- 
ings. This  sum  is  all  from  ERA  Act  funds 
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supplements  an  additional  $600,000  which 
•vms  a  direct  appropriation  from  Congress, 


Combined  Federal  funds,   covering  all 


housing  projects  mentioned  above,  total 
$205,477,637.  About  80  percent  of  this  to- 
tal, or  1165,313,698,  Is  from  funds  made 
available  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1936  and 
1936. 


War  and  Navy  Departments 


Under  the  Works  Program,  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  are  prosecuting 
work  projects  through  three  of  their  btureaus 
or  divisions.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Qu(U"termaster  Corps  are  carrying  on  the  work 
for  the  War  Department,  nhile  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  is  conducting  Works  Program 
projects  for  the  Navy  Department,  Since  proj- 
ects of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  are  similar  in  many 
respects,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  these 
two  agencies  together.  Discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  undertaken 
separately. 


ments  of  waterfront  structures;  and  the  re- 
maining 12  for  foundation  and  map  surveys. 

By  the  same  date  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
had  completed  162  of  its  247  approved  proj- 
ects. These  included  6  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  airports;  68  for  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  repair  of  buildings;  3 
for  the  repair  of  boats;  58  for  improvements 
to  cemeteries;  2  for  improvement  of  grounds 
at  Army  posts;  3  for  improvement  of  utilities; 
15  for  the  improvement  of  National  Guard 
camps;  and  7  for  repair  of  storm  damage  at 
various  Army  posts. 


Quwterawtcr  Corps  •ni  Butcmi  of  Yards  and  Docks 


The  projects  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  are  similar 
in  that  they  are  generally  devised Ibr  repair, 
reconditioning,  and  improvement  of  certain 
physical  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  two 
agencies.  This  work  is  prosecuted  at  Army 
posts  and  airports,  national  cemeteries.  Navy 
yards,  naval  bases  and  air  fields  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
Possessions,  In  the  main,  it  consists  of  oon- 
rbruetioB  and  impair  of  building* ,  water, 
sener,  and  lighting  systems,  railroads,  roads 
and  walks,  and  general  Improvement  of  grounds. 

By  the  end  of  August  1936  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  had  completed  145  of  its  228 
approved  projects.  Of  these,  55  projects  re- 
lated to  the  reconstruction,  repair,  and  Im- 
provement of  buildings;  23  were  for  improTe- 
ment  and  repair  of  dlstrlbtttlns  8y«t«u;  and 
12  for  improvement  and  repair  of  tools,  equips 
ment,  and  physical  apparatus.  Four  projects 
involved  improvements  to  air  fields;  13  were 
for  repair  cmd  improvement  of  railroads;  42 
for  improvements  to  grounds;  4  for  improve- 
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Because  the  type  of  work  done  by  both 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  is  such  that  feir  s  peolally 
skilled  workers  eure  required*  both  of  th««t 
agencies  have  been  able  to  proseoute  their 
projeots  Td.th  practically  no  exeii^ions  froa 
the  general  Works  Program  requirement  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  workers  be  taken  fron 
relief  rolls, 
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Corps  of  Ensinccrt 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  carrying  on  work  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature  designed  to  improve  river  and  har- 
bor facilities  through  dredging,  breakwater 
and  jetty  construction,  stream  clearance,  eaid 
flood  control.  Through  August  1936,  $130,- 
000,000  from  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  and  an  additional  $16,000,000 
from  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  funds  had  been  allo- 
cated to  the  Corps  to  carry  on  this  part  of 
the  Works  Program,  While  the  majority  of  the 
78  approved  projects  (because  of  the  more 
specialized  type  of  work  being  prosecuted) 
show  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  non-relief 
labor,  the  Engineers  are  also  prosecuting  sev- 


eral projects  on  which  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  from  relief  sources.  The  most 
outstanding  projects  of  this  latter  type  is 
the  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  Project. 

This  project  has  as  its  purpose  the  pro- 
vision of  more  adequate  control  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Rio  Hondo,  and  Scoi 
Gabriel  Rivers  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Prac- 
tically dry  the  largest  part  of  the 
year,  the  streams  nevertheless  are 
subject  to  serious  flooding  during 
^^^^^^^  the  season  of  heavy  rains  (December 
to  April)  when  78  percent  of  the 
annual  rainfall  may  be  expected. 
The  moxmtainous  sections  of  the 
river  basins  are  spgu^sely  covered 
with  chaparral  and  have  been  burned 
over  periodically.  As  the  result 
of  the  periodic  and  heavy  precipi- 
tation and  the  condition  of  the 
■""""""*""""  steep,  denuded  mountains  at  the 
headwaters,  great  discharges  of  water  debouch 
from  the  canyons,  carrying  debris  and  bould- 
ers, and  causing  severe  floods.  The  problem 
has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  recent  gain* 
in  population  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and 
nearby  towns,  with  the  attendant  increase  in 
construction  of  buildings  and  highways.  As  a 
result  of  this  factor,  the  proportion  of  the 
area  which  is  unable  to  absorb  rainfall  has 
been  enlarged;  this,  in  turn,  has  increased 
the  amoxmt  of  water  that  must  be  taken  care 
of,  and  unless  it  is  efficiently  carried  off, 
floods  will  be  higher  and  the  damage  to  prop- 
erty will  be  greater  than^ before. 

The  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  District 
was  formed  by  special  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
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latura  and  became  effeotiv©  in  1915,  The 
District  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  p  1  an 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  all  the 
streams  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  up  to 
April  3.  1936,  had  expended  (or  authorized  for 
expenditure)  $62,449,370,  The  Los  Angeles 
Flood  Control  project  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Flood  Control  District  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  The  $10,269,000  allocated  to  this 
project  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  District's  appropriation 


of  funds  amounting  to  $3,500,000. 

These  funds  are  being  used  for  the  build- 
ing; of  dai»i»,  conduits,  diversion  ditchss,  and 
both  open  and  closed  drains  to  control  the 
flood  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  excavation 
of  basins  to  collect  sediment  eind  thus  pre- 
vent the  clogging  of  the  drains;  and  for  the 
alteration  and  reconstruction  of  bridges  so 
that  these  bridges  will  not  aerva  to  redaoe 
channel  capacities  for  flood  discharges. 


Bureau  oF  Public  Roads 


During  the  past  six  years  Federal  appro- 
priations for  highway  construction  have  been 
substantially  increased,  primarily  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  employment.  The  regular  ap- 
propriations increased  from  $75,000,000  in 
1930  to  $125,000,000  in  1931,  1932,  and  1933. 
In  1931  there  was  also  an  additional  special 
appropriation  of  $80,000,000  and  in  1932  a 
similar  appropriation  of  $120,000,000,  Begin- 
ning in  1933  about  $1,000,000,000  has  been 
provided  by  emergency  acts  for  highway  work. 
Allotment  of  $400,000,000  was  made  from  funds 
provided  by  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  19S3,  and  $200,000,000  was  authorized 
by  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934,  Of  the 
latter  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  from  whioh  the 
President  allocated  an  additional  $400,000,- 
000,  Of  the  Presidential  allocation  $200,- 
000,000  was  provided  for  the  elimination  of 
hazards  at  grade  crossings  and  $200,000,000 
for  highway  work. 

Prior  to  the  Emergenoy  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935  a  considerable  amount  of 
farm-to-market  and  feeder  road  construction 
and  repair  was  accomplished  through  the  work 
relief  activities  of  the  Federal  Emergenoy 
Relief  Administration  and  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration. Work  of  the  same  type  is  now 
being  done  on  locally  sponsored  WPA  projects. 
The  following  discussion  is  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
major  part  of  whioh  is  now  being  carried  on 
with  funds  from  the  Emergenoy  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1935. 


GtmIc  Crossinjs  Elimination 

As  of  August  31,  1936,  a  total  of  296 
grade  crossings  had  been  eliminated  and  pro- 
tected in  40  States,  at  a  total  cost  of  $11,- 
407,438,  of  whioh  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed $11,314,074.  Of  these  completed  im- 
provements 250  were  newly  constructed  grade 
separating  bridges, 34  involved  reconstruction 
of  existing  structures,  and  12  provided  sig- 
nals, gates,  or  safety  devices  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  at  grade  crossings.  In  process 
of  construction  were  1,279  projects  located 
in  all  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii,  involving  expenditnres  of  $108,271,920 
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of  Federal  funds.  Of  these,  1,093  involved 
new  oonstruotion,  153  were  reoonstruotion 
projects  and  33  were  to  provide  safety  de- 
vices. Besides  these  projects  completed  and 
under  construction  there  were  at  the  end  of 
August  931  projects,  including  a  ntaabar  of 
eaoh  type,  approved  and  ready  for  oonstruo- 
tion. The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows 
the  progress  of  the  program  as  of  the  end  of 
eaoh  month  from  November  50,  1935  through  Au- 
gust 31,  1936. 

The  grade-crossing  elimination  program, 
financed  with  relief  appropriation  f'onds,  was 
inaugurated  in  August  1935.  During  the  week 
ending  August  29,  1936,  it  was  giving  employ- 
ment to  41,322  persons  of  i*iom  14,305  were 
drawn  from  relief  rolls  and  of  tihaa  34,455, 
including  the  relief  persoimel,  were  obtained 
through  the  United  States  Employment  SeiM.oe, 


Works  Prosram  HisH*ra.yi 

The  remaining  $200,000,000  was  allocated 
by  the  President  from  the  1935  Works  Program 
funds  for  highway  construction  purposes.  Of 
the  whole  sum  allocated,  it  was  reqiiired  that 
not  less  than  25  percent  be  expended  for  the 
construction  of  secondary  or  feeder  roads 
outside  of  municipalities  cmd  not  included  in 
the  State  or  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  An- 
other part,  amounting  to  not  less  than  25 
percent  was  to  be  spent  on  projects  within 
municipalities,  and  the  balanoe^  of  not  more 
than  50  percent  was  made  available  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal -aid  hi^way  system  out- 
side of  municipalities. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Works 
Program  was  to  provide  a  maximum  of  employ- 
ment with  funds  available,  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Works  Program  highway  allocation  at 
first  limited  the  States  to  an  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  $1,400  for  eaoh  man-year  of  em- 
ployment. Yihen  it  was  found  that  this  re- 
striction would  make  it  difficult  to  carry 
out  needed  intermediate  and  high  type  road 
oonstruotion,  an  alteimate  plan  was  developed. 
Under  this  plan  the  State  agreed  for  eaoh 
11,400  of  its  apportioimsnt  to  provide  one 
nan-year  of  employment  for  persons  secured 
through  the  United  State*  ^Bploynent  Servioo, 
giving  preferenoe  to  relief  labor.  The  State  ia 
then  permitted  to  use  suoh  individuals  on  any 
work  being  done  under  its  direction, including 
State  maintenanoe  and  repair  work  as  well  as 
State  oonstruotion  pro jaots , Federal-aid  proj- 
eots  and  Works  Program  highway  projects.  This 


prooedxire  insures  the  provision  of  one  man- 
year  of  employment  for  eaoh  |1,400  of  the 
State's  apportionment. 

As  of  August  31,  1936,  a  total  of  4,260 
miles  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  had 
been  constructed  with  Works  Program  higihway 
funds  in  43  States,  the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $42,- 
662,969  ($41,109,218  of  Federal  funds  and  the 
remainder  from  other  sources).  In  addition 
6,898  miles  were  under  oonstruotion  and 
projoots  Inrolvlng  1,215  miles  w«re  ap- 
proved and  ready  for  contracts  to  be  awarded, 
representing  projects  valued  at  $115,097,943 
and  $19,637,112  respectively. 

By  August  29  over  41,600,000  man-hours 
of  employment  had  been  provided  for  relief 
labor  out  of  a  total  of  about  87,000,000  man- 
hours  worked  by  all  classes  of  labor  on  Works 
Program. highway  projects.  The  employment  on 
this  class  of  work  reached  a  peak  of  nearly 
115,000  persons  in  July  1936  eoid  by  August  29 
had  dropped  to  89,354  persons  of  whom  84,052 
were  obtained  throu^  the  United  States  Ba^ 
ployment  Servloe,  including  39,087  drawn  from 
relief  rolls. 

The  aocompanying  table  indioates  the 
month  by  month  status,  from  November  30,  1955, 
to  August  31,  1936,  of  the  progress  made  on 
Works  Program  highway  projects  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  miles  of  road  completed  and 
the  nimber  of  miles  of  road  under  oonstruo- 
tion. 
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Public  Work.  Hishwayt 


iUSHiar  Federal -Ay  Hisl>w«yt 


Tha  DepartiMnt  of  Agrloulturs  Approprl- 
ation  Aot  of  1936,  approved  Ifay  17,  19 3  5, 
speolfloally  appropriated  (as  -ttio  aeoond  half 
of  the  $200,000,000  authorized  by  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  of  1954)  $100,000,000  to  be 
drawn  froaa  the  Smergenoy  Relief  Appropriation 
of  1935. 

Nearly  all  of  the  projects  included  in 
this  program  were  \mder  oontraot  or  were  ap- 
proved for  oonatruotlon  by  July  1,  1935.  The 
appropriation  of  the  aeoond  |100,000,000  iras 
in  the  natvire  of  a  continuing  provision  for 
work  already  authorized  and  begun*  The  status 
on  that  date  of  the  nhole  $200,000,000  author- 
ieed  by  the  Hayden-Cartvnright  Act  was  as  fol- 
lows: $30,071,390  had  been  spent  on  completed 
projects,  work  valued  at  $118,520,398  was  un- 
der construction,  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  projects  to  cost  $23,166,829  had 
been  approved  and  ware  ready  for  award  of  con- 
tract. During  the  ensuing  year,  up  to  August 
31,  1936,  about  $140,000,000  worth  of  addi- 
tional construction  was  completed,  bringing 
the  total  value  of  completed  projects  to 
$170,096,534.  On  August  31,  1936,  projects 
under  eoiatruotion  involved  costa  of  $20,949,- 
344  and  others  eatimated  to  coat  $3,259,987 
were  approved  for  oonatruotlon, leaving  a  bal* 
anoe  of  $5,694,135  available  for  new  projeete. 


In  addition  to  the  $200,000,000  author- 
ized as  an  outright  Federal  grant  for  highway 
constmiotion  by  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Aot  of 
1934,  there  was  a  further  authorisation  of 
$126,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  eaoh  of 
the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937  fcr  expenditure 
with  matching  State  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Highway  Aot, 
These  funds  are  available  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  included  ia  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  and,  in  general,  must  be 
natohed  by  at  least  equal  amounts  of  State 
money, a  rule  to  which  exception  is  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  western  State  a  irtiich  contain 
large  percentages  of  pub lie  lands.  The  first 
of  the  funds  so  authorized  became  available 
for  expenditure  at  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1936.  During  the  week  ending  August 
29,  a  total  of  57,971  persona  were  employed 
on  such  pro jecta,  of  iriiom  51,468  were  referred 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  in- 
cluding 13,098  drawn  from  relief  rolls.  Peak 
employment  on  this  phase  of  the  highway  work 
has  not  yet  been  reached  but  up  to  the  end  of 
August  employsMnt  had  been  given  in  the  amouat 
of  47,670,528  man-hours  of  direct  labor,  of 
which  nearly  39«000,000  were  performed  by 
labor  referred  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  more  than  10,000,000  by  re- 
lief worker a. 


Baployment  en  this  phase  of  the  highway 
program  was  at  it*  peak  in  July  and  Auguat 
1935  when  over  120,000  men  were  employed, 
^tployoient  deolised  to  about  6,000  workers  in 
February  1936,  and  thereafter  inoreaaed  to 
about  14,500  per eons  in  June,  after  whioh 
the  x^pid  completion  of  projeote  cauaed  a 
further  reduction  to  8,645  peraona  by  Au- 
gust 29. 


In  addition  to  the  man-hovtra  of  labor 
utilized  on  Federal-aid  and  Works  Program 
higjhway  projects,  eredited  to  States  under 
the  alternate  plan,  there  had  been  provided 
on  State  oonatruotlon  aad  maintenaaoe  work* 
up  to  Auguat  29,  a  total  of  14,730,874  nan- 
houra  of  labor  referred  by  the  Ublted  Statea 
Employment  Service  of  wfaioh  6,118,701  man- 
hours  were  provided  from  relief  rolla. 


Land-Use     Development 


Under  the  Worka  Program,  the  broad  term 
"land-uae  development"  has  come  to  cover  many 
dlverae  aotivlties  which  have  the  common  pur- 
pose of  preserving  amd  increasing  the  value 
ef  tb»  land  reaonroes  of  the  latlen.  The  re- 
clamation of  eurid  and  semiarid  lands  of  the 


West  through  the  oonstruotlon  of  irrigation 
dams  and  canals,  the  retirement  from  produo- 
tion  of  subnarginal  farm  lands  and  their 
transformation  into  parks  and  forests,  and 
the  establishment  ef  denonstration  eenters 
where  farmers  ean  observe  proper  methods  of 
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eroeion-preverrbing  oultivation  -  all  these 
are  grouped  vmder  the  general  title  of  land- 
use  development. 

The  laiid-Tose  development  phase  of  the 
Works  Program,  carried  on  by  Federal  agencies 
with  funds  provided  imder  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Acts,  is  concentrated  in 
three  agencies «  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, the  Bxa-eau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Re- 
settlement Administration.  The  work  of  the 
agencies  in  this  connection  is  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 


Soil  Connervation  Service 

Cognizant  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Na- 
tion's land  resoviroes  were  being  depleted 
through  erosion,  drying  up  of  streams,  and 
dust  storms.  Congress  created  the  Soil  Ero- 
sion Service  in  September  1933,  placing  it  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  During  April 
1935  the  designation  was  changed  to  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  agency  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
August  3,  1935,  having  received  an  allocation 
of  ERA  Act  funds,  the  agency  issued  its  first 
instructions  for  operations  under  its  now 
five-year  program,  which  centered  around 
three  major  activities  involving  demonstra- 
tion, research,  and  nursery  projects. 

At  the  time  the  allocation  of  ERA  Aot 
fxmde  was  received  the  Service  was  prosecut- 
ing 40  erosion  control  demonstration  proj- 
ects. The  Works  Program  provided  for  94  new 
erosion  control  demonstration  projects  in  13 
additional  States.  By  the  end  of  October  all 
of  the  new  projects  were  in  operation.   The 
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demonstration  program  has  now  been  extended 
to  158  areas  in  43  States.  The  number  of 
farmers  cooperating  has  reached  nearly  17,000 
and  the  list  is  continuing  to  grow.  This 
group  of  farmers  operates  approximately 
2,500,000  acres,  not  including  the  Federally^ 
owned  graeing  lands  in  the  West. 

Demonstration  projects  are  conducted  ei- 
ther on  private  lands,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  feu-mer,  or  on  Federally-owned  proper- 
ty. About  15  percent  of  all  demonstration 
work  is  on  privately-owned  farms.  Accom- 
plishments under  this  phase  of  the  Service's 
program  during  the  period  July  1,  1935,  to 
April  30,  1936,  are  attested  by  the  following 
partial  list  of  activities j 

Soil  Treatment 

Acres  strip-oropped  53,682 

Acres  contour-tilled  114,454 

Acres  of  crops  properly  rotated  116,688 

Acres  contour-furrowed  62,538 

Acres  taken  otit  of  oultivation  31,451 

Acres  protected  by  terraces  108,023 
Area  of  gullies   controlled    (aeres)         447,638 

Construction  Work 

Temporary  and  permajient  terrace 

outlet  struotopes  built  46,503 

Temporary  and  permanent  dams  con- 
structed for  gully  control        570,574 

Rods  of  fence  erected  290,919 

Moreover,  numerous  areas  of  severely 
washed  land  and  land  susceptible  to  destruc- 
tive washing  have  been  retired  from  cultiva- 
tion. On  these,  trees  or  permanent  grasses 
have  been  planted.  Rapidly  expanding  gullies 
have  been  controlled,  covered  over,  and  seed- 
ed to  stabilize  vegetation;  and  ravines, 
which  had  drained  away  subsoil  moisture  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  productivity  of  the 
rich  top-soil  had  greatly  deteriorated,  have 
been  closed  up. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  engaged 
in  a  diversified  program  of  research  projects 
designed  to  study  the  various  aspects  of  soil 
erosion  and  to  develop  preventive  and  remedial 
methods  of  coping  with  the  problem. 

Nursery  projects  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program,  partic- 
ularly in  developing  soil  binders  and  erosion- 
resistant  vegetation.  It  Is  planned  that  a 
few  nurseries  shall  be  espeoially  oooupied 
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with  assembling,  propagating,  and  testing  a 
good  many  species  of  plants.  The  Service  is 
also  making  a  determined  effort  to  meet  the 
need  for  immediately  covering  a  portion  of  the 
dry  regions  of  the  West  with  permanent  sod, 
through  the  use  of  native  grasses  now  found  in 
the  various  regions.  In  this  connection  it 
is  hoped  to  enlist  the  aid  of  farmers  who  may 
harvest  the  grass  seed  as  a  source  of  income 
and  thus  advance  the  erosion-control  program 
in  a  few  years  far  beyond  what  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  might  hope  to  accomplish  by 
itself. 

Allocations  of  ERA  Act  funds  to  the  Ser- 
vice as  of  August  31,  1936,  were  $21,787,198, 
Approximately  70  percent  of  expenditures  al- 
ready made  ar«  reported  as  having  gone  for  la- 
bor. An  average  man-year  cost  of  |865  waa  re- 
ported by  the  agency  up  to  June  15,  1936. 

One  month  after  the  agency's  program  was 
inaugurated,  approximately  4,700  persons  had 
been  taken  from  relief  rolls  and  given  employ- 
ment, D\iring  the  next  two  months  about  2,200 
persons  were  added  per  week,  and  by  November 
1935  the  agency  had  reached  its  maximum  em- 
ployment of  32,000  workers.  From  this  point 
on  employment  declined,  Totid  employment  as 
of  August  29,  1936,  was  16,737,  with  about  88 
percent  taken  from  relief  rolls. 


Bwc«u  of  Rcciam«tion 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  engaged  in  bringing 
into  use  land  of  potentially  high  fertility, 
cultivation  of  which  ia  made  possible  by  the 


creation  of  irrigation  facilities.  Through 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  available 
water  supplies  throughoxxt  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  this  agency  is  making  pos- 
sible the  economic  development  of  low-produc- 
tion territory  which  presents  every  natu- 
ral advantage  except  that  of  an  adequate  lEiter 
supply. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ERA  Act  allo- 
cations of  $64,697,000  (all  of  ^ich  is  reoov^ 
erable  luxder  the  Reclamation  law  which  pro- 
vides 100  percent  repayment  on  all  irrigation 
work)  for  23  projects  will  provide  for  the 
construction  of  265  miles  of  canals,  1,430 
canal  structures,  13  miles  of  canal  lining, 
30,984  feet  of  tunnel  excavation,  seven  dam 
spillways,  and  three  dams  and  for  increasing 
the  height  of  another  dam. 

Chief  among  the  operating  projects  (both 
in  terms  of  amount  of  construction  and  employ- 
ment) are  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  which  has  re- 
ceived an  allocation  of  $20,000,000,  the  All- 
^erican  Canal  with  $11,500,000,  and  the  Cas- 
per-Alcova  project  with  an  allocation  of 
$5,300,000.  During  the  week  ending  August 
29,  employment  on  the  Grand  Coulee  project 
totaled  5,187  persons,  or  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  Bureau's  aggregate  of  10,386,  while 
the  All-American  Canal  and  Casper-Aloova.  proj- 
ects reported  employment  of  1,238,  and  815 
persons  respectively. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  (only  partially  fi- 
nanced by  ERA  Act  funds),  one  of  the  major 
projects  in  the  Bureau's  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  ia 
the  cardinal  phaae  of  a  program  to  equalize 
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the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  develop 
its  power  potentialities,  and  to  reclaim  by- 
irrigation  1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  north 
central  Washington.  Towering  500  feet  above 
bed  rook,  the  completed  dean  will  be  the 
world's  largest  masonry  structure.  It  will 
form  a  lake  in  the  Colimbia  River  extending 
upstream  151  miles  to  the  Canadian  border  and 
ivill  contain  more  than  5,000,000  acre-feet  of 
useful  storage. 

The  dam,  with  a  hydroelectric  installa- 
tion of  1,890,000  kilowatt  capacity,  is  one 
of  a  series  of  10  designed  t(j  utilize  92  per- 
cent of  the  fall  below  the  International 
Boundary  in  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for 
power  in  the  Northwest. 

The  All-American  Canal,  located  in 
southern  California,  is  one  of  three  con- 
struction features  authorized  under  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act,  approved  December  21, 
1928.  By  diversion  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Canal  will  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  the  fertile  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys.  It  will  make  possible  the 
year-round  production  of  alfalfa,  cantaloupes, 
lettuce,  barley,  corn,  milo-maize,  and  small 
fruits,  and  thus  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district. 

The  Casper-Alcova  project  in  H^oming,  as 
the  first  unit  of  a  66,000-acre  project,  will 
provide  irrigation  from  the  Seminole  Reser- 
voir for  35,000  acres  of  agricultural  land. 
It  is  intended  to  devote  this  land  largely  to 
alfalfa  in  order  to  meet  the  imperative  need 
for  winter  feed  for  range  livestock  in  an  im- 
portant grazing  area  of  which  the  Casper- 
Alcova  district  is  the  center. 

CONTOUR  FURROV/S 


Resettlement  Adminiitration 

Three  chief  objectives  are  involved  in 
the  Resettlement  Administration's   land-use 


program:  (l)  to  conserve  the  land  resources 
of  the  country  and  to  utilize  land  to  the 
best  possible  advantage;  (2)  to  aid  families 
stranded  on  poor  agricultural  lands  to  move 
elsewhere  and  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  costs  of  local 
government  by  retiring  submarginal  land  from 
habitation  and  thus  reduce  the  requirements 
for  roads  and  schools  in  such  areas. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  a  study  of 
the  many  thousands  of  families  occupying  the 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  optioned  by  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  revealed  that  their 
gross  income  in  1934  averaged  $289,  including 
$72  received  from  relief  and  other  "outside" 
payments.  Average  net  family  income  was  only 
S88,  clearly  indicating  the  urgent  need  for 
land  improvement  or  resettlement  on  better 
soil. 

There  are  203  development  projects  in 
the  Administration's  $22,275,000  program. 
These  include  94  agricultural  development 
projects,  46  recreational  projects,  31  Indian 
land  projects,  and  32  migratory-waterfowl 
projects.  The  Indian  and  waterfowl  projects 
are  being  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, respectively,  for  development.  The 
recreational  projects  were  recently  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  major  portion  of  the  development 
vrork  centers  around  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion activities,  involving  an  area  of  6,874,- 
113  acres,  about  10  percent  of  i/irfiich  has  al- 
ready been  purchased.  The  projects,  carried 
on  in  41  States,  consist  principally  of 
planting  trees,  building  fire  towers,  cutting 
fire  lanes,  constructing  check  dams,  terrac- 
ing to  prevent  erosion,  constructing  reser- 
voirs for  recreational  purposes  or  for  the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  improving  streams, 
building  roads,  restoring  range  grasses,  and 
constructing  recreational  and  administrative 
buildings. 

The  recreational  projects,  consisting  of 
wayside  areas  located  on  or  near  highways, 
are  mostly  in  areas  readily  accessible  to 
large  centers  of  population.  They  involve 
the  purchase  of  428,429  acres,  15  percent  of 
which  has  already  been  purchased.  The  Indian 
projects,  intended  to  make  available  to  the 
Indians  a  more  ample  supply  of  land  upon 
which  to  maintain  themselves,  involve  the  ac- 
quisition of  1,260,039  acres,  nearly  42  per- 
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cent  of  irtiich  has  b«en  purchased.  Th«  »igr»- 
tory-watarfowl  projects  Inrolve  the  aoquisi- 
tion  of  758,389  acres «  57  percent  of  iihioh 
has  been  acquired. 


Employment  on  land-utilltation  projects 
as  of  September  4,  1936,  amounted  to  36,362 
persons,  of  nhom  approximately  57  percent 
came  from  relief  rolls. 


Statistical,   Clerical,    and     Research    Projects 


It  has  been  rooognieed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vforks  Program  that  a  comprehen- 
sive work  relief  program  must  provide  a  range 
of  work  opportunities  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular skills  of  persons  needing  assistance. 
In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  the  unemployed 
population  on  relief  rolls  are  white  collar 
workers.  As  of  January  15,  1956,  approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  12  of  the  total  employable 
relief  population  throu  ghout  the  United 
States  belonged  to  the  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  group. 

The  problem  of  planning  worthwhile  proj- 
ects upon  vrtiich  these  persons  could  be  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage  was  solved  in 
part  by  white  collar  projects  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  in  part  by  the 
proposals  of  the  several  Federal  agencies 
whose  interests  involved  suitable  operations 
of  this  type.  A  white  collar  program  spon- 
sored by  Federal  agencies  was  approved,  and 
operations  were  begun  in  the  late  summer  of 
1935. 


Kinds  of  Projects 

The  several  projects  included  in  the 
program  may  be  segregated  generally  into  four 
classifications,  namely,  (l)  the  oolleotion 
and  tabulation  of  statistical  data,  (2)  in- 
vestigation, (3)  education,  and  (4)  research. 
Eaoh  classifioatlon  is  hereinafter  trea-tsd 
separately. 

Colcction  of  Data 

Tne  table  on  the  following  page  outlines 
the  Works  Program  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies that  involve  the  collection  of  diversi- 
fied statistical  data  and  the  tabulation  of 
already  available  data. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  conducting 
two  projects,  one  of  which  is  statistical  and 
the  other  clerical  in  nature.  They  are,  re- 
spectively, the  Census  of  Business  Enterprise 
and  Retail  Trade  in  1935,  and  the  Alphabet- 
ical Index  of  the  Population  Census  of  1900» 

The  Census  of  Business  Enterprise  and 
Retail  Trade  includes  collection  of  pertinent 
data  concerning  employment,  operating  costs, 
sales  or  receipts,  and  problems  of  distribu- 
tion for  establishments  in  all  phases  of  bus- 
iness and  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Tabu- 
lations of  these  data  will  present  basic  in- 
formation and,  when  combined  with  that  regu- 
larly obtained  by  Federal  Agencies,  will  make 
possible  a  fairly  well  rounded  picture  of 
business  in  1935.  Twenty-four  preliminary 
reports,  covering  four  industries  in  several 
States,  had  been  made  public  by  September  1, 
1936.  The  final  report  for  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  released  in  June  1937. 

The  Alphabetical  Index  project,  located 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  employing  about 
2,500  persons  in  transcribing  the  records  of 
the  Population  Census  of  1900  to  a  card  in- 
dex. This  work  vms  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
a  survey  to  determine  the  most  reliable 
source  of  information  concerning  the  age  and 
birth  date  of  persons  applying  for  pensions 
under  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Acts.  This  information  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  individuals  affected  by  the 
acts.  Since  the  cost  of  searching  for  this 
information  through  the  mass  of  unindexed 
census  records  averaged  about  $3  for  each  in- 
dividual search,  it  was  felt  that  an  alphabet- 
ical card  index,  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
to  a  few  cents  in  each  instance,  would  in- 
troduce substantial  economies.  It  is  intend- 
ed eventually  to  transfer  the  card  record  to 
film  so  as  to  further  reduce  the  cost  of 
seewohes  and  increase  the  utility  of  the  rec- 
ord. 
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These  projects  are  examples  of  the  sta- 
tistical and  clerical  phases  of  the  white  col- 
lar proj^ram.  Other  agencies,  as  outlined  in 
the  table  above,  are  conducting  studies  which 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment to  persons  of  the  white  collar  class  and 
of  supplying  valuable  information  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  The  Study  of  Consumers' 
Purchases,  being  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  will  make  available  for  the 
first  time  comparatively  complete  data  con- 
cerning consumers'  habits  and  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  purchases  of  various  com- 
modities by  families  of  different  income  lev- 
els. The  Perpetual  Inventory  project,  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice, has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  provide 
a  centralized  source  where  statistical  in^ 
formation  will  be  available  currently  as  to 
persons  registered  for  placement  by  the  Dn- 
ployment  Service,  and  will  permit  periodic 
svDnmaries  of  these  registrants  by  geographi- 
cal area,  age,  sex,  veterans'  status,  and  oth- 
er classifications* 

Invcstisation 

The  second  classification  of  the  white 
collar  program  includes  projects  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.       The  Bureau  of  In- 


ternal Revenue  is  conducting  three  tax  in- 
vestigations involving  the  inspection  of  the 
books  and  records  of  persons  paying  income, 
alcohol,  and  miscellaneous  excise  taxes,  in 
order  to  detect  delinquencies  and  evasions  in 
payments.  The  program  was  conceived  vfith  the 
idea  of  determining  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tending investigations  under  regular  appro- 
priations to  include  all  taxpayers.  The 
three  projects  have  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
creased activity  -would  be  self-supporting  as 
a  regular  function  and  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  frequency  of  delinquency  and  evasion.  A 
measure  of  the  material  success  attained  is 
found  in  the  statement  of  recovered  funds. 
During  the  12  months  of  operation,  assessT 
ments  amounting  to  about  $20,555,000  were 
made  against  delinquent  taxpayers,  of  which 
about  1^7,600,000  has  been  collected  and  the 
balance  of  approximately  J13,000,000  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  70  percent  collectible. 
THhen  compared  with  approximately  |4, 000,000 
obligated  against  the  projects,  it  is  evident 
that  more  than  $5  has  been  assessed  and  nearly 
$2  collected  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  projects. 

Edacation 


The  projects  included  in  the  education 
classification  are  under  the  sponsorship  of 
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the  Office  of  Education,  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  Radio  Educational  Project, 
involving  periodic  broadcasts  (from  Tfeshlng- 
ton)  of  15-minute  programs  over  stations  of 
the  two  major  broadcasting  companies,  and  a 
Public  Forum  project  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  civic  education  centers  in  10  commun- 
ities in  as  many  States. 

The  Radio  Educational  Project  is  design- 
ed to  promote  the  use  of  educational  programs 
in  radio  broadcasting  by  demonstrating  the 
possibilities  of  presenting  entertaining  pro- 
grams which  will  also  be  of  educational  value. 
In  the  several  months  in  which  this  work  has 
been  in  full  swing,  five  programs  have  been 
presented  weekly  and  have  been  received  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  by  the  public. 

Public  forxmis  were  designed  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  general  dis- 
cussion of  current  problems  in  government  and 
world  affairs.  The  10  units  in  operation  on 
September  1,  1936,  have  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  communities  vrtiere  they  are 
located.  A  library  service  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  each  unit  of  the 
project,  and  a  measure  of  the  stimulation  of 
interest  occasioned  by  the  fortans  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  publications  offered  by  the  li- 
brary service. 

Rcsc«fch 


Research  projects  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  An  example 
of  this  phase  of  the  program  is  the  Occupa- 
tional Research  project  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  specifications  or  descriptions 
of  jobs  in  all  types  of  industries.  Results 
of  the  research  will  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
to  private  organizations  in  facilitating  the 
placement  of  applicants.  Also,  it  will  per- 
mit the  placement  of  applicants  in  industries 
in  which  the  individtials  have  never  been  em- 
ployedj  but  which  call  for  skills  similar  to 
those  required  on  their  previous  positions. 
Up  to  September  1,  over  28,000  job  descrip- 
tions had  been  secured  from  a  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  each  industry,  and  nearly 
1,600  standardized  job  descriptions  had  been 
prepared.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the  to- 
tal amount  of  work  oontei^lated  had  been  ac- 
complished by  September  1. 


The  Bureau  of  EFtandajrtLs  is  condwjting  a 
Btudy  of  the  permanency  of  building  mate- 
rials which  are  used  in  low^cost  house  con- 
struction ajid  the  results  are  expected  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting (or  planning  to  conduct)  housing 
programs . 

The  Office  of  Education  is  sponsoring 
200  separate  studies  in  57  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  Among  the 
projects  undertaken  are  the  following  stu&es  s 
local  and  individual  art  units,  student  mor- 
tality in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  correlation  of  high-school  aptitudes  euid 
interest  with  success  in  college. 

The  survey  being  conducted  with  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  f\mds  by  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  is  designed  to  de- 
termine the  available  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  in  this  country,  and  the  ease  vd.th  which 
it  may  be  extracted;  new  uses  and  markets  for 
the  supply;  the  amount  of  bitimiinous  coal  ex- 
tracted from  the  several  fields  in  operation 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  disposi- 
tion thereof;  and  the  effect  of  importation 
on  the  industry.  The  work  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  hope  of  developing  means  to  relieve  un- 
employment among  miners  and  to  aid  in  solving 
the  various  problems  now  faced  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry.  The  siu-vey  is  purely  the 
work  of  compilation,  tabulation,  and  analysis 
of  data  already  available  and  does  not  con- 
template any  engineering  siu^eys  iinder  the 
present  scheme. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  finished 
the  work  of  collecting  data  for  the  Health 
Inventoiry,  a  study  of  the  standards  of  pub- 
lic health  throughout  the  Nation,  a  study  of 
occupational  morbidity  and  mortality,  and 
ooramtmi cable  and  chronic  diseases  in  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  United  States.  Analysis 
of  these  data,  when  finished  in  July  1937, 
will  furnish  information  on  the  health  of  the 
Nation  never  before  available  in  comprehen- 
sive form. 

Employment 

Since  the  first  white  collar  project  was 
started  in  August  1935,  projects  of  this  type 
prosecuted  by  the  several  Federal  agencies 
have  provided  employment  for  an  average  of 
about  16,000  persons  daily,  the  peak  being 
reached  abovit  Februaiy  15,  1936,  when  21,861 
persons  were  at  work. 
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Forest,  Plant  and  Game  Conservation 


Needless  devastation  of  forests  ajid  wild- 
life has  been  depleting  these  national  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
aimually.  The  abundance  of  these  natural 
resources  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Na- 
tion's development  permitted  the  population 
to  uso  and  to  abuse  them  almost  without  re- 
striction. Interest  in  conservation  has  been 
growing,  however,  for  a  generation  or  more, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  great- 
ly advanced  by  the  steps  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  in  promoting  the  conser- 
vation of  forest,  plant,  and  game  re- 
sources. 

In  order  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  continue  its  conservation  activities  on 
an  expanded  scale,  the  President  approved 
$41,415,499  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935,  and  $9,336,333  of  ERA  funds 
of  1936  to  be  expended  by  four  Bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Forest  Service, 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Animal  In- 
dustry, Biological  Sin-vey)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  The 
allocations  by  agencies  are  shown  in  Table  10 
of  Appendix  B, 

By  means  of  these  allocations  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  advance  its  forest,  plant, 
and  game  conservation  programs  by  at  least 
six  years.  Aprpoximately  37,781  man-years  of 
employment,  at  an  average  cost  of  $767  per 
man-year,  were  used  in  this  work* 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

The  passage  of  the  ERA  Aot  of  1935  pro- 
vided fvinds  which  allowed  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  to  carry  on  extensive  activities 
in  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  fever  tick 
prevalent  In  Florida,  Texas,  and  Loviisiana* 
This  speoias  of  tick  disseminates  the  cattle 
disease,  splenetic  or  tick  fever,  trtiloh  has 
prevented  the  development  of  a  profitable 
cattle  industry  in  the  Infested  eo'eas.  Allo- 
cations of  $1,127,100  allowed  the  Bureau  to 
utilize  1,095  man-years  of  labor  in  inspect- 
ing or  dipping  1,291,533  cattle  and  143,442 
horses  emd  mules.  This  treatSnent  considera- 
bly reduces  the  danger  of  spreading  the  in- 
festation to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Because  of  these  preventive  measures,  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  able  to  permit  the  free  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  these  areas  and  has  made 
asSe  the  introduction  of  pure  bred  cattle. 
Furthermore,  such  activities  have  assisted 
generally  in  diversifying  the  farming  activi- 
ties of  the  section  through  facilitating  live- 
stock growing. 

Another  activity  of  the  Bureau  is  the 
control  of  the  liver  fluke  disease  which  has 
become  serious  in  Washington,  Utah,  Oregon, 
and  IdeOio.  With  the  funds  available,  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  able  to  conduct  25  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  as  many  counties.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  projects  is  to  infonii  the  cat- 
tlemen how  to  control  this  usually  fatal  dis- 
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ease  which  attacks  the  livers  of  cattle* 

As  a  result  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  cattle  industry  from  the  Bxireau's  vork, 
additional  demonstration  projects  have  been 
established  by  a  number  of  States  in  the  ter- 
ritory affected. 

Biological  Survey 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  wildlife  is  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  public  wildlife  refuges  for 
waterfowl  and  upland  game.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,   the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 


prosecuted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  9r\A 
Plant  Quarantine  in  cooperation  with  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  Bureau's  control 
and  eradication  activities  affect  species  of 
insects  and  plants  injurious  to  trees  as  well 
as  to  vegetative  plants.  A  total  of  $17,058,- 
431  has  been  made  available  to  the  Bioreau 
from  ERA  funds  of  1935  and  1936  to  expand  12 
of  its  regular  activities.  Six  of  these  in- 
voItb  disease  control  work;  five  relate  to 
control  of  species  of  insects  destructive  to 
trees  and  plants;  and  the  remaining  activity, 
of  minor  importance,  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  field  insectaries  and  other  facili- 
ties. 


DUTCH  EUf 
DISEASE  ESADICATIOI 

has  undertaken  the  construction  of  70  small 
wildlife  refuges  in  nine  States,  principally 
in  the  Dakotas.  These  projects  are  selected 
and  designed  to  check  water  flow  aiod  prevent 
soil  erosion,  as  well  as  to  provide  refuges 
for  wildlife.  During  the  recent  drought  the 
small  reseirvoirs  provided  by  these  projects 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  water  sup- 
ply. In  addition,  the  wildlife  that  has  been 
conserved  is  of  incalculable  value  in  daetroy- 
ing  Insects  which  attack  crops  and  trees. 
Work  was  done  on  57,932  acres  (27,323  of 
which  were  submerged)  and  involved  the  con- 
strootion  of  27  dams  and  7  diversion  ditches. 
An  island  and  a  few  miles  of  trail  were  also 
oonstruoted  to  make  these  refuges  mora  aooes- 
sifale. 

Bureau  of  Entomolosy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Work  oeoessary  to  oontrol  or  eradloate 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  is  being 


Through  the  disease  control  projects  of 
the  Bureau,  work  is  oaurried  on  to  control  the 
Dutch  elm,  -vriiite  pine  blister  rust,  citrus 
canker,  phony  peach,  peach  mosaic,  and  black 
stem  rust  diseases.  Seventy-nine  projects  in- 
volving such  activities  were  in  operation  in 
41  States  on  August  31,  1936,  Easily  the  most 
important  of  these  projects  are  tiB  iriiite  pine 
blister  rust  oontrol  and  Dutch  elm  disease 
control.  Both  of  these  diseases  are  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  white  pine  and  elm  trees.  On 
the  Dutch  elm  disease  control  pro jeot  to  date , 
over  8,000,000  elm  trees  have  been  inspected, 
over  6,700  diseased  and  843,000  dead  and  dying 
trees  have  been  removed,  and  over  536,000  have 
been  marked  for  removal.  Under  the  white  pins 
blister-rust  disease  oontrol  program,  approxi- 
Biately  2,300,000  acres  of  white  pine  lands 
have  been  oleared  and  more  than  110,000,000 
ourrant  and  gooseberry  bushes (wfaioh  are  hosts 
for  a  fungus  that  lives  alternately  on  thea 
and  on  idilte  pine  trees) and  37,000  white  pine 
trees  have  been  treated  to  eliminate  the  rust 
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infection.  These  aooomplishiMnts  are  esti- 
mated by  the  B\ireau  to  have  advanced  the  con- 
trol of  these  diseases  by  at  least  five  years. 
In  addition,  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  on  each  of  the  other  four  disease-control 
projects. 

Of  the  insect-control  activities,  proj- 
ects for  the  extermination  of  the  gypsy  moth 
are  by  far  the  most  important.   Large  damage 


RAINBOW  TROUT  POND 

to  fruit,  shade,  and  forest  trees  by  defolia- 
tion is  brought  about  each  year  by  the  gypsy 
moth.  As  of  August  31,  over  3,000,000  acres 
of  land  and  12,000  miles  of  road  had  been 
scouted  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
areas  suffering  from  this  insect.  Additional 
work  directed  against  the  brown-tail  moth, 
the  thurberia  weevil,  and  the  pink  boll-worm, 
and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  E\iropean 
corn  borer  are  being  conducted. 
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Under  the  Works  Program,  allocations 
amounting  to  $45,996  were  provided  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  improvement  of 
salmon-spawning  streams  in  Alaska.  This  is 
being  accompliahad  partly  by  deafcroylug  preda- 
tory enemies  in  Bristol  Bay  and  partly  by  the 
construction  of  neoessciry  fish  hatcheries. 
Other  operations  of  the  Bureau  are  carried  on 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Carolina, 

As  the  Bureau  has  no  regulatory  power 
over  aquatic  life  in  the  States,  its  activity 
within  States  is  limited  to  replenishing  the 
supply  of  fish  in  streams  and  rivers.  Under 
an  allocation  of  $110,000,  construction  is 
nearing  completion  on  three  hatcheries,  with 


a  capacity  of  800,000  fingerling  trout,  and 
1,250,000  pond  fish.  The  Bureau  estimates 
that  the  value  of  the  fish  that  will  be  re- 
produced by  these  hatcheries  vrill  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  funds  expended  for  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  Alaska,  in  contrast  to  the  States, 
the  Bureau  has  regulatory  authority  over  all 
aquatic  life.  For  the  improvement  of  the  sal- 
mon-spawning streams  and  grounds  in  southeast- 
em  and  central  Alaska,  Works  Program  activi- 
ty has  be«i  devoted  to  the  completion  of  sev- 
eral buildings  and  ponds,  as  described  in  the 
following  section  of  this  report. 


Forest  Service 

One  of  the  most  imanediate  considerations 
which  faces  the  Forest  Service  in  preserving 
the  forests  is  the  protection  of  existing 
forest  areas  against  the  ravages  of  fire,  in- 
sects, and  diseases  which  are  responsible  for 
the  annual  loss  of  forest  stands  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Allocations  amounting  to 
vl8,647,625  were  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  lookout  houses  from  which  fires  may 
be  qtdckly  discovered,  telephone  lines  over 
which  reports  may  be  transmitted,  and  roads 
and  trails  over  which  firefighters  may  be 
readily  transported.  Maji-power  has  been  fur- 


ITCRK  IN  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

nished  for  spraying  chemicals  on  diseased 
trees  and  insects  and  for  other  eradication 
activities.  In  the  establishmeut  of  these 
facilities,  the  Forest  Service  has  planned  49 
projects  located  in  46  States,  2  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  work  in- 
cludes research  in  forestry  and  forest  strip 
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planting  which  pre"7«nts  erosion.  In  addition, 
the  Service  received  $12,125,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  national  forests.  To 
date  this  allocation  has  enabled  the  Service 
to  acquire  options  for  the  purchase  of  2,891,- 
918  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $11,598,336, 

The  Service's  projects  have  been  plarmed 
and  executed  not  only  to  protect  the  forests 
against  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  but  also 
to  improve  existing  timber  stands  by  thinning 
and  other  oultviral  treatment,  to  develop  nur- 
series and  reestablish  forest  stands  by  the 
planting  of  deforested  areas,  to  reduce  or 
control  soil  erosion  as  a  menns  of  flood  con- 
trol, and  to  create  more  favorable  conditions 
for  wildlife.  Operations  have  been  completed 
on  about  80  percent  of  the  jobs  contemplated 
under  the  allocation  for  work  projects, 

A  true  evaluation  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  Service's  projects  must  take 
into  account  not  only  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  timber  stands  that  have  been  saved,  bu  t 
also  the  importance  of  forests  stands  as  a 
regvilator  of  stream  flow,  a  preventer  of  soil 
erosion,  a  habitat  for  wildlife,  and  as  a 
recreational  facility. 


Employment  * 

Works  Program  operations  in  the  field  of 
forest,  plant,  and  game  conservation  got  un- 
der way  by  June  30,  1935,  when  a  total  of 
2,076  persons  were  reported  as  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
Employment  expanded  during  subsequent  months 
and  by  October  30,  1935,  the  total  had  reached 
37,757.  Of  this  number,  19,383  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  17,559 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, After  this  date,  inclement  weatlv 
er  forced  these  two  major  Bureaus  to  curtail 
their  operations  so  that  employment  dropped 
to  28,516  persons  at  the  end  of  January. 
Each  succeeding  month  showed  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  employment  iintil  on  April  25,  1936, 
a  total  of  36,245  persons  were  at  work. 
More  favorable  weather  conditions  permitted  a 
shcurp  increase  in  employment  to  51,764  per- 
sons by  the  end  of  August.  Of  this  number, 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  QuaraJitine 
employed  27,703  persons,  and  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, 20,491,  The  Bureaus  expect  employment 
on  their  projects  will  show  little  change  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  December  1936  when 
unfavorable  weather  will  force  curtailment. 


Works   Prosram   in  Territories  and   Possessions 


Works  Program  rehabilitation  and  work 
relief  in  Possessions  and  Territories  is  be- 
ing carried  on  largely  through  the  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies:  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  the  Tem- 
porary Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Treasury  Procurement  Division,  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  The  work  of  these  agen- 
cies is  all  part  of  a  closely  integrated  pro- 
gram having  as  its  chief  objectives:  better 
housing,  more  extensive  electrification,  im- 
proved roads,  eoai.  a  general  imprcvement  in 
standards  of  living. 


Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  is  predominantly  agrloultvur- 
al.  For  years,  however,  heavy  tropical  rains 
have  eroded  the  land  and  driven  large  numbers 
of  those  dependent  upon  the  soil  into  con- 
gested vu:ban  centers,  A  comprehensive  re- 
construction program,  both  rural  emd  urban, 
has  therefore  become  •ssentlal  to  the  is- 
land's economic  existence. 

Since  Puerto  Rico  was  unable  to  finano* 
this  reconstruction  program  alone.  Federal 
aid  has  been  extended  for  that  purpose.  The 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  was 
created  Uay  28,  1925,  and  assigned  to  oarry 
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out  a  program  for  the  islands  iwhich  covers: 
(a)  rural  rehsbilitation,  (b)  rural  eleotri- 
fioation,  (o)  slum  clearance  and  low-cost 
housing,  (d)  university  building  construc- 
tion, (e)  reforestation,  forestation  and  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  (f )  the  construction 
of  a  cement  plant,  and  (g)  other  work  relief 
projects.  These  seven  major  divisions  encom- 
pass some  62  projects  and  involved  a  total 
allocation  up  to  August  31,  1936  of  $33,240,- 
395  from  ERA  Act  funds  of  1935.  An  addition- 
al allocation  of  $1,106,400  has  been  made 
from  1936  ERA  Act  funds  for  several  new  types 
of  projects.  At  the  end  of  August  1936  total 
employment  on  all  projects  amounted  to  43,790 
persons. 

About  $23,500,000  was  allocated  for  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program.  These  funds 
covered  the  financing  of  losms  to  farmers  for 
purchase  of  farm  lands}  the  purchase  of 
75,750  acres  of  public  landj  the  construction 
of  13,073  houses,  2,250  animal  sheds,  10  cen- 
tral service  farms,  and  45  workers'  recon- 
struction camps  I  and  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, fertilizers,  and  fences.  All  of  this 
work  is  well  imder  way. 

The  rural  electrification  program  em- 
braces primarily  the  development  of  flire  hy- 
droelectric projects,  three  of  which  are  for 
transmission  and  distribution  Unas.  These 
projects,  nearly  one-half  completed,  will 
furnish  the  electricity  urgently  needed  for 
lighting  and  other  household  purposes,  and 
for  the  operation  of  coffee  mills  in  the  ru- 
ral areas. 

Soil  erosion  and  disttirbed  natural  irri- 
gation have  brought  about  widespread  destruc- 


tion of  the  coffee  industry  and  the  impair- 
ment of  tobaooo  farming.  As  a  re  s  u  1 1  many 
persons  have  migrated  to  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico's  capital.  This  influx  has  not  only  in- 
creased poverty  there,  but  has  also  endanger- 
ed the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  by  cre- 
ating unsanitary  living  conditions.  Many 
houses  are  fire  traps.  Housing  projects  are 
therefore  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  is- 
lands. To  this  end  $2,200,000  was  allotted 
for  slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing  con- 
struction, iriiich  was  started  October  15, 
1935, 

Another  major  part  of  the  reconstruction 
program  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
various  buildings,  laboratories,  roads,  and 
sidewalks  in  conjiinction  with  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  This  institution  supplies 
the  islands  with  technically  skilled  men  to 
develop  their  agricultural  resources  and  to 
protect  public  health. 

The  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  has  two  projects  in  Puerto 
Rico,  These  projects  are  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  and  are  being  developed  under 
an  allocation  of  $775,000.  One  is  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico's  capital,  and  the  other  is 
in  Caguas,  an  island  city  of  Puerto  Rico, 


BEir  ROADBED  IH  HAKAII 

These  new  communities  will  provide  low-rent 
houses  of  simplified,  one-story,  reinforced 
concrete  construction  with  practical  provi- 
sion against  the  rigors  of  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes.  The  privilege  of  gardening  in 
the  rear  of  the  houses  will  alleviate  one  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  Puerto  Rican  - 
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that  of  obtaining  home-grown  foodstviffs. 

An  allocation  of  |7,000  has  financed  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Puerto  Rico, 
This  has  consisted  -wholly  of  land  acquisition 
surveys,  mapping,  and  examinations  of  pro- 
posed additions  to  the  Tore  Negro  Purchase 
Unit  which  has  been  established  on  the  is- 
land. 

The  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (CCC) 
employs  1,752  persons  and  has  nine  camps  in 
Puerto  Rico;  four  in  the  Csu-ibbean  National 
Forest,  three  in  insular  forests  and  two  in 
military  reservations.  The  work,  which  is 
similar  to  that  done  in  the  States,  involves 
principally  the  improvement  of  national  parks 
and  forests;  the  increase  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities by  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
trails,  picnic  grounds,  and  shelters;  and  the 
construction  of  firebreaks,  telephone  lines, 
and  observation  towers,  as  a  more  efficient 
means  of  preventing  forest  fires. 


Virgin  Islands 

The  Virgin  Islands  also  have  suffered 
from  the  depression  in  recent  yeeurs.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  conditions  an  allocation  of 
$434,600  for  a  work  relief  program  vaB  made 
on  November  23,  1935,  to  the  Temporary  Oov- 
ernraent  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Undar  this 
program  761  persons  were  employed  during  the 
week  ending  August  29«  19S6* 

The  program  is  planned  largely  to  effect 


permanent  improvement  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  Islands  and  to  establish  tourist 
facilities.  It  involves  three  major  efforts: 
(a)  the  construction  of  roads,  (b)  community 
development,  and  (c)  hotel  and  oottage  con- 
struction. 

Road  construction  and  resurfacing  work 
has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  past  six 
months.  To  date  nearly  21  miles  of  road  and 
12  miles  of  scenic  trails  have  been  complet- 
ed. The  rural  rehabilitation  program  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  six  community  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  a  group  of  small  holders 
is  acquiring,  under  an  easy  amortiration 
plan,  plots  of  land  averaging  six  acres,  with 
a  small  comfortable  house  on  each  plot.  The 
homesteaders  will  be  able  to  raise  food  for 
subsistence  and  enough  in  excess  to  augment 
their  small  incomes.  There  ejre  already  indi- 
cations of  the  success  of  the  program.  To 
date  over  90  percent  of  the  homesteaders,  who 
are  paying  for  their  leuid  and  buildings  under 
the  terms  of  a  20-year  contract,  have  made 
payments  to  the  Government  on  the  due  date. 
Some  advance  payments  have  also  been  made. 

Slnoe  1932  a  total  of  5,639  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased  for  homestead  proj- 
ects in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Of  this  land, 
216  aorcs  were  transferred  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  airports.  Of  the  remaining 
5,424  acres,  1,569  are  already  under  culti- 
vation by  268  homesteaders  and  approximately 
1,165  aores  (including  1,005  purchased  with 
ESI.  Aot  funds)  are  now  being  cleared  for 
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early  allotment  to  105  additional  homestead- 
ers. Sixty-fo\ir  new  or  rebuilt  houses  (146 
rooms )  of  stone  or  concrete  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  47  additional  houses  are  being 
constructed. 

The  Federally-owned  Bluebeard  Castle 
Hotel,  located  on  a  hill  in  St.  Thomas,  was 
constructed  in  1934-35  from  an  appropriation 
of  Public  'iVorks  funds.  It  is  part  of  the 
program  to  develop  the  tourist  and  winter 
resident  trade  in  St.  Thomas.  Bluebeard  Cas- 
tle Hotel  has  operated  at  capacity  through- 
out the  winter  season.  Funds  are  now  being 
used  to  improve  and  extend  the  hotel's  fa- 
cilities by  constructing  three  or  four  ad- 
ditional cottages  and  a  multiple  cottage  iinit 
of  15  rooms,  which  will  considerably  increase 
its  capacity. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  two 
classes  of  work  under  way  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands: first,  municipal  and  civic  improvement 
projects,  and  second,  low-cost  housing  and 
slum  clearsuioe  projects.  There  has  been  an 
allotment  for  the  first  type  of  project  of 
$40,000  which  is  being  used  for  street  im- 
provement on  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  Islands. 
These  projects  are  being  pushed  towards  com- 
pletion. A  $91,939  project  for  municipal  im- 
provements is  making  satisfactory  progress. 
The  ^64,892  low-cost  housing  project  on  St. 
Croix  Island  is  45  percent  completed;  and  the 
projects  on  St.  Thomas  Island,  costing  $109,- 
140,  are  about  40  percent  complete.  A  third 
housing  project,  to  cost  $41,800,  on  S  t. 
Croix  Island,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
architects. 

Bnergency  Conservation  Work  amployed 
221  men  in  two  COG  camps  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands during  the  last  week  of  August  1936. 
As  of  August  31,  the  Procurement  Division  re- 
ports one  project  operating  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, with  a  total  of  five  artists  engaged 
in  easel  painting. 

Alaska 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  has  received 
allocations  of  $671,500t  $426,500  for  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  Anchorage  to  Mata- 
nuska,  $120,000  for  the  construction  of  local 
public  roads  in  the  Matanuska  Valleyj  and 
$125,000  for  the  Palmer-Anohorage  road  proj- 
ect. 

During  the  summer  of  1935  employment  on 


the  Commission's  projects  reached  a  peak  of 
about  250  workers.  After  the  inevitable  re- 
ductions in  operations  during  the  following 
winter  some  increase  in  employment  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1936.  During  the  subsequent 
months  the  number  employed  totaled  somewhat 
less  than  100  persons. 

Allocations  amounting  to  |45,996  wpre 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  im- 
provement of  salmon- spawning  streams  in  Alas- 
ka. This  was  partially  accomplished  by  de- 
stroying predatory  enemies  in  Bristol  Bay. 
This  activity  created  126  man-years  of  em- 
ployment in  constructing  10  buildings,  a 
pumphouse,  70  ponds,  and  about  a  mile  of  road. 

Under  an  allocation  of  $58,670  the  For- 
est Service  is  making  land  acquisition  sur- 
veys and  maps  of  the  Tongas  and  Chugah  N  a  - 
tional  Forests  of  Alaska. 

The  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA  has 
six  projects  under  way  in  Alaska,  involving 
the  construction  of  a  waterworks  and  sewer 
system  in  Douglas,  schools  at  Juneau  and  in 
Valdez,  a  city  hall  at  Anchorage,  municipal 
improvements  at  Cardova,  and  street  improTe- 
ments  at  Petersburg.  The  total  cost  of  these 
projects  exceeds  $270,000. 

On  August  29,  1936,  approximately  160  CCC 
enrollees  in  Alaska  vrere  engaged  in  activi- 
ties similar  to  those  in  the  United  States, 


Hawaii 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  received 
$1,379,736  of  the  Works  Program  highway  and 
grade-crossing  funds.  Of  this  $926,033  is  to 
be  spent  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets,  -emd 
$453,703  on  grade -crossing  elimination  proj- 
ects. Employment  provided  by  these  projects 
rose  from  20  persons  on  January  1,  1936,  to  a 
total  of  331  persons  on  August  15,  1936 « 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  throe 
projects  approved  and  steirted  in  Hawaii  under 
an  allotment  of  $65,000  from  1936  ERA  Aot 
funds.  These  projects  involve  the  repair  and 
construction  of  buildings,  roads,  walks, 
transportation  facilities,  public  utilities, 
and  the  repair  of  waterfront  structures.  As 
of  August  29,  1936,  a  total  of  467  workers 
were  employed  on  these  projects. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  six  projoote 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  irtiich  an 
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allocation  of  $1,733,170  has  been  made.  There 
■were  633  persons  employed  on  these  projects 
on  August  31,  1936.  The  Hawaiiem  projects  are 
of  three  distinct  types:  (1)  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  imi- 
proveraents  at  various  forts  (four  of  these 
projects  have  been  completed);  (2)  construc- 
tion at  Schofield  Barracks,  including  the  im- 
provement of  buildings,  electric  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  grounds,  and  provision  for  an 
adequate  water  supply;  (3)  the  construction 
of  highways,  including  the  Kole  Pass  Highway 
(to  provide  adequate  communication  between 
Schofield  Barracks  and  Lualualei  Naval  Reser- 
vation) and  the  21-mile  Wahaiwa-Pupakia  Trail 
Highway.  Blasting  has  begun  on  the  former 
project  preparatory  to  building  the  road. 
On  the  latter  project  six  miles  have  been 
paved. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  fovir 
projects  in  Hawaii,  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  waterworks  at  Honolulu,   Kauai,  and 


Hilo.  These  will  cost  $661,818,  $19,040  and 
$328,160,  respectively.  A  hospital  at  Keokea 
will  cost  $505,578. 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  (CCC)  on 
August  29  had  1,062  employees  in  Hawaii.  This 
work,  similar  to  that  in  the  States,  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service, 

Canal  Zone 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  is  operating  two 
projects  in  the  Canal  Zone,  under  an  alloca- 
tion of  $700,000.  During  the  last  week  of 
August  253  persons  were  employed.  One  proj- 
ect, concerned  with  the  construction  of  army 
beurraoks,  includes  work  on  buildings,  sewer 
mains,  and  water  connections;  the  other  has 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  highways  to 
connect  military  reservations  in  the  Zone. 
This  work,  proceeding  rapidly,  is  about  70 
percent  complete. 


Other   Federal   Agency  Activities 


To  complete  discussion  of  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  participating  in  the  Works 
Program,  attention  must  be  directed  to  three 
groups  of  agencies  that  have  not  been  dealt 
with  thus  far,  Thes«  groups  consist  of  agen- 
cies prosecuting  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  Federal  property,  agencies  carrying  on 
special  rural  programs  and  agencies  with  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  programs.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  IS  agencies  oomprlsiag  the  three 
groups  are  carrying  on  programs  more  limited 
in  scope  than  those  of  the  agencies  already 
discussed.  Total  fronds  allocated  for  their 
work,  as  of  August  31,  1936,  amounted  to $38,- 
105,447. 


Improvements  to  Federal  Properties 

At  the  inception  of  the  Works  Program, 
when  established  Govemmsnt  deptortments  wex^ 
requested  to  survey  their  aotivities  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  projects  which 


could  be  included  in  the  Works  Program,  a 
number  of  divisions  of  Federal  departments, 
with  scattered  field  stations  and  other  prop- 
erties, found  portions  of  their  facilities 
in  need  of  repair,  reconditioning,  painting, 
or  landscaping.  The  agencies  had  insuffi- 
cient appropriations  to  prosecute  this  work. 
Much  of  the  necessary  work  fitted  in  well 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Works  Program: 
it  would  bring  lasting  benefits  in  the  form 
of  improved  public  facilities  which  would  not 
be  developed  othenriLsej  it  would  be  of  suoh  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  initiated  and  brought 
to  completion  quickly;  the  major  portion  of 
contemplated  expenditxares  would  go  for  pay- 
rolls of  workers  available  from  relief  rolls. 

Allocations  totaling  $6,977,482  had  been 
approved  by  the  end  of  August  for  91  projects 
involving  improvements,  repedrs,  recondition-  ' 
ing  and  construction  on  properties  operated 
by  11  Government  agencies,  namely,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and   Bureaus  of  Agricultural  En- 
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gineering.  Dairy  Industry,  and  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  of  the  Department  of  ConMeroe, 
the  Geologioal  Sur-vey  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  and  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 


COAST  GUARD  LIFEBOAT  BUILT  TTITH  ERA  PUHDS 
SELF  BAILING  AND  SELF  RICHTIMO 

The  major  projects  in  terms  of  the 
anounbs  of  money  involved  were  those  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, the  Coast  Guard,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury. 

Bureau  of  Imnigration  and  Naturalization 

Four  projects  approved  for  operation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
involve  removal  of  debris,  cleaning  of  walls 
and  floors,  landscape  grading,  repairs  to 
furniture  and  equipment,  and  similar  vork  at 
immigration  stations  at  Ellis  Island,  New 
York,  Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey,  Boston, 
Uassachusetts,  and  the  district  headquarters 
building  in  Detroit.  The  repair  work  at 
Boston  has  been  completed  and  the  remaining 
projects  are  approaching  completion. 

Coast  Guard 

The  Coast  Guard  received  allooationa 


for  15  projects  involving  the  rebuilding,  re- 
pair, and  modernization  of  telephone  lines 
which  comprise  the  commvini cation  system  be- 
tween Coast  Guard  stations,  and  the  dredging 
of  a  channel  leading  to  the  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion on  Governors  Island  in  New  York  harbor; 
25  projects  devoted  to  the  reconstruction 
and  reconditioning  of  shore  facilities,  mod- 
ernizing and  rebuilding  127  Coast  Gxiard  sta- 
tions, and  miscellaneous  work  on  station 
buildings;  emd  8  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  patrol  boats,  picket  boats,  harbor 
craft,  crash  boats,  life  boats,  and  other 
craft  to  replace  obsolete  equipment  and  to 
make  possible  more  effective  operations.  As 
of  August  31,  1936,  the  Bureau  reported  that 
about  49  boats  had  been  constructed,  about  ]2 5 
miles  of  transmission  lines  laid,  about  82 
stations  repaired,  and  that  dredging  opera- 
tions were  nearing  completion. 

Veterans*  Administration 

Allocations  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion were  approved  for  the  repair  and  improve- 
ment of  16  hospital  buildings  and  surrounding 
grounds.  Five  of  these  projects  have  been 
completed  and  the  remainder  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

Procurement  Pi vision 

lllooations  to  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  are  making  possible  the  deo- 
oratiOQ  of  Government  buildings  throughout  the 
Unlt«d  States  with  aurals  and  sculpture  re- 
quested by  various  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  A  group  of  artists  is 
also  working  on  easel  paintings  which  are  di»* 
tributed  on  request  to  Federal  agencies*  By 
September  10  of  this  year  4,712  easel  paint- 
ings had  been  oompleted,  101  additional 
sketches  approved,  and  14  mural,  sculpture, 
and  poster  projects  ooanpltted. 

Other  Agencies 

Other  project s  for  laproTsnexit  to  Fed- 
eral propeirty  have  been  operated  by  the  Ex- 
tension Servlee,  the  Bureaus  of  A^icultural 
Bugineerlng,  Dairy  Industry,  and  Llghbhovses, 
and  8t.  Blitabsths  Hospital*  All  projeots  of 
these  agencies  nw  oompleted  by  J«m  80, 
19Se*  The  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the 
agencies  dlsoussed  in  this  section  that  have 
prosecuted  projeots  for  improTsoient  of  Fed- 
eral property  is  stmaarised  in  the  table  on 
the  followlxis  page* 
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PROJICTS  rOR  THI  TUPROTOiWl  01"  rEDHlAL  HIOPBRTY"  V 
Xa  of  August  31,  1936 


Xgatfoj 


Nimber 

of 

ProJoota 


Net 
Allooatlona 


D«BorlptloB  of  Projoota 


TOIAL 

Dopartment  of  JLgrioultura 
Agrioultwal  Kigineoring 

Daily  Indtutry 

Ertonaion  Serrloa 

Plant  Indnatiy 

Department  of  Comnvos 
lil^thooaoa 

D«parteient  of  the  Inteirlor 
Geolo^oal  Surrey 


St.  Ellx&betha  Hoapltal 

Departmant  of  Labor 

Iimlgratlon  and  Natomllxstlon 


91 

2 

1 

1 

13 


•f  tk«  b^ftsajr 

Coast  Guard 

CoaaooHioatlon  Program 

Station  Uodemlzation 


Boat  Conatnotiam 


ProotArflnaort 


Teterana*  Atelnlatration 


48 
15 

25 


8 

2 

16 


$6,977,482 

7,151 

3,000 

4,066 

40,493 

20,000 

104,913 

9,453 
175,752 

4.850.950 
'4171126 

2,507,064 
1,926,758 

543,584 
1,218,120 


Landaoapiag,  paying,  eto.j  oonatruotien  of 

loading  platforma  at  two  a]q;)erifflental  atationa. 

Terraoing,  fenoiag,  and  repair  work  at  expex^ 

laantal  station* 

RoDodoling  and  improTBiant  of  Dep*t.  of  A^- 

oulturo  exhibit a. 

Roooaditi  onlng  and  Improromants  at  a^rionl^ 

tural  atationa  and  azperloental  fanaa* 

Repair  and  oonatraotion  of  roada  on  light-* 
houae  reaerrationa* 

RanoTing  fire  hazards  and  inprorlng  equipmsnt 
at  NaTal  Petrolwin  Reaerre;  repair  or  re- 
plaoanent  of  atream  gauging  atationa  damaged 
or  deatroyed  in  1936  flooda. 
SaproTeniBnt  of  grounda  and  boildlnga. 


Reoondltioning,  painting,  landaoaping,  re- 
paira  to  buildings  and  ftunitura,  eto.,  at 
four  Emigration  Stationa. 


Rebuilding,  repair,  and  modernlBation  of 
telephone  lines;  dredging. 
Reoonatmstiag  and  reoonditioaing  ahore  fa^ 
oilltieat  modernizing  and  rebtiilding  Coaat 
Guard  Stationa* 

Conatrootlon  of  11  patrol  boata,  18  plokat 
boats,  2  harbor  oraft,  5  oraah  boata,  life 
boats  and  other  oraft,  with  equipment. 

Oeooration  of  Federal  buildings  vith  pain^ 
!■(■  aaad  aevl^p^vrei  rmsiB^  oaa  taiUlaf. 

Repair  and  improTment  of  buildlaga  and  landa 
on  boapital  propertiea. 


Jj/    Hat  iaolnding  alailar  projeota  of  agenoiea  whoae  astlTltiet  are  diaooaaed  separately  in  this  repot. 


Special    Rural   Prosrams 

In  addition  to  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
other  agencies  previously  mentioned,  the  Rural 
Electrifioation  Administration  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Deparianent  of  Agriculture 
have  received  allocations  under  the  EEiA  iot  of 
1935  for  the  prosecution  of  special  activities 
In  rural  areas. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

The  Adalnlstration  engages  in  aoti-ritias 
designed  to  acquaint  the  farm  population  vith 
the  possible  uses  of  eleotrioity  on  flanna  aad 
to  advise  local  fans  and  business  groups  re- 
garding   the  construotion     of  rural     »le«trio 


trcmsmission  and  distribution  lines  and  sys- 
teans.  Through  loans  to  private  corporations, 
oooperative  associations  and  State  and  publio 
bodies,  it  finances  the  construction  of  rural 
distribution  lines. 

Through  August  31,  193^  allocations  had 
been  approved  totaling  $15,086,128.  Five 
projects  had  been  completed  involving  alloca- 
tions of  $741,542  and  providing  715  miles  of 
electric  lines  to  serve  3,025  customers. 
Seventy-six  projects,  with  allocations  of 
514,314,586  representing  12,923  miles  of  line 
and  serving  48,595  customers,  were  under  con- 
struction or  in  the  stage  of  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations. One  allocation  of  $30,000  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
wiring  of  oustomers '   premises.     Loan  contracts 
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had  been  executed  on  61  of  the  distribution 
line  projects  and  19  -were  actually  under  con- 
struction. 

On  May  20,  1936,  the  President  approved 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  which 
continued  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration for  10  years.  Under  this  act,  moneys 
to  be  loaned  by  the  REA  during  the  fiscal  yeai- 
ending  July  30,  1937j  will  be  made  available 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Projects  for  which  allooationa  from  1935  ERA 
Act  funds  have  been  made  will  be  completed 
with  these  fimds. 


Extension  Service 

An  allocation  of  $2,000,000  was  made  to 
the  Extension  Service,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  approved  Febrxiary  29,  1936,  for 
"allocation  and  payment  to  the  States  in  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  area  or  to  farmers 
therein  for  wind  erosion  control."  The  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  make  funds  available  for 
grants  to  farmers  in  the  "Dust  Bowl"  area  for 
the  purchase  of  gasoline  and  oil  to  operate 
tractors  with  which  they  are  able  to  furrow  or 
otherwise  treat  the  land  to  reduce  loss  from 
soil  blowing. 

As  of  July  1,  1936,  grants  totaling 
$1,394,065  had  been  approved,  covering  39,864 
applications  for  funds  for  the  protection  of 
over  8,750,000  acres  of  land. 

Other   Activities 

National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  has  received 
allocations  totaling  $1,425,185  for  the  pre- 


liminary survey  aad  construction  work  for  the 
Natchez-Trace  Parkway  from  Natchez  to  Tupelo, 
Mississippi.  Of  this  amount  $150,000  is  be- 
ing used  for  the  preliminary  survey  and  the 
remainder  has  been  reserved  for  the  construc- 
tion phase  of  the  project.  Work  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  fi- 
nanced by  monthly  reimbursement  vouchers. 
The  survey  portion  of  the  project  is  in  prog- 
ress but  construction  has  been  held  up  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Mississippi  that  counties  must 
match  State  funds  which  are  provided  to  aid 
in  financing  the  project. 

Allocations  for  land  purchase  totaling 
$922,750  have  been  made  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  $77,240  has  been  provided  for 
the  repair  of  flood-damaged  Federal  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition, 
$6,750,000  has  been  approved  for  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  project  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Pending  the  outcome  of  injunction  suits  on 
this  project,  work  preparatory  to  land  acqui- 
sition is  being  continued. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  cooperating 
with  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the 
development  of  a  program  for  the  utilization 
of  lands,  pxorchased  under  the  Land  Utilization 
Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
which  are  adaptable  to  use  for  recreational 
purposes.  In  line  with  its  policy  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  accessible  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas  distributed  over  the  country  in 
such  manner  as  to  meet  the  urgent  and  immed- 
iate needs  of  people  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,   the  National  Park  Service  has 


IBTERIOR  OF  A  1SAILSIDE  SHELTER 
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set  up  46  projeota  In  denonstration  of  the 
reoreatlonal  uses  to  idiioh  th&se  lands  might 
be  put.  These  projects  are  operated  by  the 
National  Pcurk  Servloe  personnel  with  ftmds 
allooatad  to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
On  August  1,  1936,  the  full  responsibility 
for  their  operation  was  placed  upon  the 
National  Park  Service  and  allooations  total  — 
ing  13,487,162  irere  approved  for  prosecution 
of  nork  projects  InTolving  the  constiruotion 
and  improTement  of  recreational  cmd  related 
facilities,  and  for  the  operation  of  34 
transient  camps  and  a  beach  erosion  control 
project  irtiich  had  previously  been  operated 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Office  of  Indiaii  Affairs 

Practically  the  entire  Indian  population 
of  332,000  persons  is  in  need  of  material aB« 
sistanoe.  In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  pover- 
ty of  these  persons,  the  President  provided 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  with  #1, 879,250 
to  conduct  a  program  of  rehabilitation  in- 
volving direct  relief  grants,  community  im- 
provements, and  self-help  projects.  Of  the 
allocation,  $482,500  was  earmarked  for  direct 
relief  and  the  remaining  $1,396,750  is  being 
used  largely  for  loans  and  grants  to  indivi- 
duals or  tribes  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  homes,  barns,  out-b\ii Idings  and  root- 
cellars;  for  the  development  of  wells  and 
springs I  and  for  the  clearing  and  improvement 
of  lands  for  small  farms  and  gardens ,  Social 
standards  have  been  raised  considerably  by 
better  and  more  sanitary  housing  facilities 
which  are  being  constructed  iinder  this  reha- 
bilitation program.  Root-cellars  and  canning 
kitchens  are  helping  the  Indicms  to  conserve 
their  food  supply  and  are  thus  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  of  undernourishment.  Seiz- 
ing, woodworking,  rug  weaving,  and  other  hmd- 
icraft  shops  are  enabling  the  Indians  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  furnishings  for  their  homes 
and  to  gain  a  small  income  through  outside 
sales. 

Since  February  the  program  has  advaaoed 
steadily.  Construotiea  is  more  than  90  per- 
cent complete  on  664  new  houses,  661  new  out- 
btdldings,  and  380  buildings  to  hoxise  self- 
help  enterprises  such  as  canning  kitchens, 
woodworking  shops,  grist  mills,  arts  and 
crafts  projects,  and  similar  undertakings.  In 
addition,  749  honaes  have  been  repaired. 


ASSEMBLING  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

coming  an  affliction  of  old  age  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  and  that  older  persons  gener- 
ally do  not  readily  learn  the  Braille  system 
the  need  for  a  device  to  aid  this  handicapped 
group  is  growing  greater.  To  assist  blind 
persons  (who  number  about  115,000)allooation« 
totaling  #423,000  were  made  by  the  President 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  assembling 
11,000  talking  book  machines  which  are  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  according  to 
population.  The  machines,  a  specially  adapted 
type  of  phonograph  contained  in  a  single  port- 
able unit,  sure  then  made  availalile  to  the 
blind  on  a  loan  basis.  Special  book- length 
sets  of  records  also  eire  provided,  Of  the  ma- 
chines to  be  constructed,  1,000  are  to  be 
spring-driven  in  order  to  provide  for  those 
not  having  access  to  electrical  energy.  The 
othei*  10,000  machines  are  electrically  oper- 
ated. About  4,830  of  the  latter  are  complet- 
ed and  have  been  distributed. 


Employment 


Library  of  Congress 

In  view  of  the  f  aet  that  blindness  is  be- 


Operations  on  the  projects  involved  in 
the  three  activities  Inoluded  in  this  section 
began  during  the  week  ending  August  51,  1935, 
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irtien  a  tottd  of  50  persons  irere  employed. 
From  this  date  there  vas  a  steady  inorease  In 
employment  imtll  Deoeniber  21,  irtien  a  total  of 
2,841  persons  were  at  work.  Until  Febniary 
29,  1936,  each  suooeeding  weelc  shoned  a  de- 
crease in  employment,  vith  minor  fluctuations 
due  to  seasonal  influences  and  the  completion 
of  projects  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Daii*y 
Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, the  Extension  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses,  and  St.  Elisabeths  Hospital. 
Largely  because  of  more  favorable   weather 


conditions,  beginning  with  the  spring  months, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  until  June  27,  1936, 
irtien  a  peak  of  -6,671  persons  was  reported. 
Subsequently  the  trend  of  employment  under 
the  group,  excluding  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, has  been  downward.  During  August  the 
National  Park  Service  took  over  projects 
which  had  been  prosecuted  previously  by  UPA 
and  the  Resettlement  Administration  with  a 
resulting  marked  increase  in  employment  by 
this  agency. 


Workers    and  Their   Earnings 


Number  of  Worktri 

Ihiring  the  months  following  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Works  Program,  employment  was 
seoessarily  delayed  while  thousands  of  proj- 
eots  submitted  by  sponsors  of  TIPA  projects 
and  by  Federal  agenoies  were  being  examined 
and  approved.  By  the  end  of  November  1935  a 
large  reseirvoir  6f  projects  had  been  approved 
and  those  actually  under  way  were  siiffioient 
to  treble  employment  during  the  month  and 
virtually  achieve  the  goal  of  putting  3,600,- 
000  persons  to  work.  During  the  next  three 
months  employment  continued  to  increase,  al- 
though at  a  reduced  rate.  By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruairy,  3,850,000  persons  had  Works  Program 
jobs.  Subsequently,  with  the  improvement  in 
industry  and  the  seasonal  pick-up  in  agricul- 
ture, employment  was  reduced.  In  July  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  emergency,  the  wide- 
spread drought,  necessitated  an  expansion  of 
employment  to  provide  aid  for  farmers  in  the 
most  seriously  stricken  States. 

The  respective  roles  played  by  the  dif- 
ferent agenolee  participating  in  the  Works 
Program  have  changed  materially  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  At  the  beginning,  the  bulk 
of  emplojnnent  was  provided  under  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  which  had  been  Initiated 

WORKS     PROGRAM     EMPLOYMENT 

Through  Ausu>l  29, 1936 


early  in  1933  but  became  part  of  the  Works 
Program  in  April  1935  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935,  The  487,000  men  engaged  in  this  work 
at  the  end  of  July  1935  represented  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  Works  Program  employment 
and  the  594,000  working  at  the  end  of  August 
(the  all-time  peak  for  Emergency  Conservation 
Work)  constituted  about  65  percent  of  the  to- 
tal for  the  Program.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
month  (Septeniber  28,  1935)  the  WPA  program 
was  under  way,  and  BCW,  although  still  show^ 
Ing  the  largest  employment  figure,  represent- 
ed less  than  half  the  total  of  all  agencies. 
Thereafter  the  general  trend  of  eaployment  on 
Snergency  Conservation  Work  was  downward, 
with  some  fluctuation  at  the  beginning  of  new 
enrollment  periods.  By  the  end  of  August 
1936  less  than  400,000  men  were  working  imder 
this  agency. 

WPA  projects  have  provided  the  bulk  of 
Works  Program  employment  since  the  end  of  Oo- 
tober  1935,  More  than  2,740,000  persons, 
constituting  about  78  percent  of  the  total, 
were  working  on  these  projects  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  At  the  peak  of  Works  Program  em- 
ployment in  February,  when  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  WPA  payrolls  exceeded  3,000,000,  the 
proportion  was  slightly  higher.  From  that 
time  \mtil  the  end  of  June  WPA 
employment  was  cxirtailed  in  ao«> 
cordance  with  the  policy  of 
trimsferring  all  possible  work« 
ers  to  projects  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  to  private  industry. 

With  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  other  agency  projects 
and  the  Increased  aotlvitles  in 
agriculture  and  private  Industry 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber employed  on  WPA  projects. 
By  the  end  of  June  slightly  more 
than  2,260,000  persons,  or  about 
68  peroent  of  the  Works  Prograa 
total,  w«re  employed  on  these 
projeets.  This  downward  trend 
continued  in  July  at  iriiieh  time 
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WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 

BY  AGENCIES 

August  29,    1936 


MAJOR    AGENCIES 


THOUSAND*  OF  PCMONi 


OTHER  AGENCIES  (excluding  wpaandccc) 


AGNOJUURE 

CHTOMOLOCY,  PLANT  QUAKANTINC 

PORIST  SCKVICC 

PUKUC  ROADS 

SOIL  CONSERVATIOH 

OTHER 

COMMERCE 

PUERTO  RICO 

INTERIOR-  RECLAMA-noN 

OTHER 

LABOR 

NAVY  YARDS  k  DOCKS 

PWA      -f«"»"*« 

[NON -  FEDERAL 

RESEm£MENT  ADM. 
RURAL  ELECTRIFtCA'nON 
■n»EASURV 
VETERANS  ADM. 

WAR 

ALL  OTHER 


THOUSANDS  OF  PDISONS 
0  SO 

J 1 1 1- 


_[eN6INEERS 

[OUARTERMASTEil 


too  ISO 

_) I I I I I I I L. 


WORKS  PROORESS  ADMINUTRATION       •  T  *• 


WPA  employment  had  declined  more  than  25  per- 
cent from  its  February  peak.  During  July 
drought  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  reached 
emergency  proportions  and  expansion  of  em- 
ployment Tf»as  authorized  in  States  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  counties  had  been 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Agrioultiire 
Drought  Committee  as  emergency  drought  areas. 
With  the  addition  of  certified  drought  cases 
to  projects  in  these  States  WPA  employment 
increased  to  a  total  of  over  2,370,000  by  the 
end  of  August,  At  that  time  almost  136,000 
drought  cases  (see  the  table  on  page  92), 
about  6  percent  of  the  IPA  total,  had  been 
given  employment  on  water  Oonservation  and 
highway  work  in  the  drought  areas. 

Employment  under  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  CCC  and  the  WPA  expanded  at  a  rela- 
tively slow  rate  during     the     early  months  of 


the  Tiforks  Program.  This  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  was 
to  be  done  under  contract,  necessarily  in- 
volving some  delay,  and  partly  to  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  operating  larger  construc- 
tion jobs  during  winter  weather.  By  the  end 
of  1935  more  than  250,000  persons  were  work- 
ing on  projects  of  these  other  agencies,  but 
they  represented  only  7  percent  of  the  Works 
Program  total.  With  the  approach  of  more 
favorable  weather,  however,  employment  on 
these  projects  increased  more  rapidly,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  more  them  665,000  persons 
were  at  work,  constituting  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  employed  on  Works  Program  jobs. 
Subsequent  employment  by  other  agencies  has 
been  relatively  stable,  although  the  comple- 
tion or  approaching  completion  of  projects 
and  the  exhaustion  of  funds  allocated  under 
the  ERA  Act     of     1935  have  resulted  in      s  one 


TORES  PROGRAM  nffLOYMEUr,  By  MAJOR  AGIKCIES 
Exol-udiag  Administrative  Employees 
jyly.  1935  to  August  1936 
(iThouB&nds  of  Cnployees) 


Emer- 

Other Agencies 

1 

Agri- 

Reset- 

Week 

Grand 

gency 

Total 

culture 

Public 

tlement 

All 

Tlnding 

Total 

TO>A 

Conser- 

Other 

(Excl. 

Navy 

Roads 

PWA 

Adminis—  War 

Other 

vation 

Agencies 

Public 

tration 

y 

Work 

Roads) 

1935 

July 

31 

573 

70 

487 

16 

7 

1 

0 

B/ 

c/ 

2 

6 

c/ 

August 

31 

915 

253 

594 

68 

35 

8 

0 

y 

if 

3 

16 

6 

28 

1,126 

456 

557 

113 

51 

U 

7 

if 

1 

4 

31 

8 

October 

26 

1,505 

777 

555 

173 

60 

15 

31 

2/ 

• 

1 

5 

48 

13 

November 

30 

3,272 

2,484 

544 

244 

62 

16 

74 

4 

6 

55 

27 

December 

28 

3,511 

2,740 

519 

252 

61 

17 

53 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 

January 

25 

3,724 

2,926 

486 

312 

58 

18 

66 

34 

32 

55 

49 

February 

29 

3,850 

3,036 

459 

355 

60 

17 

68 

41 

47 

54 

68 

March 

28 

3,751 

2,872 

434 

445 

61 

15 

107 

77 

60 

56 

69 

April 

25 

3,516 

2,570 

391 

555 

65 

17 

161 

119 

70 

55 

68 

May 

30 

3,373 

2,340 

409 

624 

72 

15 

199 

152 

63 

54 

69 

Jtme 

27 

3,302 

2,256 

381 

665 

71 

10 

232 

168 

65 

50 

69 

July 

4 

3,269 

2,240 

390 

639 

66 

10 

221 

167 

61 

46 

68 

n 

3,280 

2,233 

400 

647 

64 

9 

230 

170 

64 

43 

67 

18 

3,296 

2,239 

408 

649 

59 

10 

236 

171 

63 

43 

67 

25 

3,309 

2,248 

404 

657 

62 

10 

239 

171 

64 

43 

68 

August 

1 

3,303 

2,263 

403 

637 

57 

10 

223 

175 

64 

42 

66 

8 

3,325 

2,280 

400 

645 

56 

12 

226 

175 

54 

42 

80 

15 

3,364 

2,323 

395 

646 

60 

13 

224 

176 

55 

36 

82 

22 

3,384 

2,351 

389 

644 

63 

15 

219 

174 

54 

34 

85 

29 

3,400 

2,377 

386 

637 

68 

16 

207 

171 

55 

34 

86 

^J  Does  not  include  rural  rehabilitation  cases, 

B/  Does  not  include  employment  on  Public  Roads  projects  previously  authorized  under  the  Hayden-Cartwdght 

Act,  but  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  to  States  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Baergenoy  Relief 

Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
C/  Less  than  500  persona. 
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NUMBER  or  nsTrriED  sroogrt  cisis  ms  TCfiAL  mffiXR  or  tibscxs 

mPLOYlD  ON  TOA  PROJXCTS 

WMb  Bidliig  JVi3or  IS  -to  JkB^iut  29,  1936 

(Sttbjaot  to  Rrrltlon) 


Certiflod 

Cortlfied  Srov^t 

Waek 

Droa^t 

Cases  as  Peroeat 

Zndiag 

Total 

Cases 

Other 

of  Total 

1936 

153y 

18 

2,238,974 

23,897 

2,215,077 

1.1 

25 

2,248,113 

30,790 

2,217,323 

1.4 

inftist 

1 

2,262,761 

37,900 

2,224,861 

1.7 

8 

2,279,612 

50,392 

2,229,220 

2.2 

15 

2,322,594 

93,208 

2,229,386 

4.0 

22 

2,350,750 

114,531A/ 

2,236,219 

4.9 

29 

2,376,565 

135,834 

2,240,731 

5.7 

^  ttapVyytaoBt  during  week  ending  Aagust  21. 


reduction  in  the  nvunbers  of  persons  working. 

Among  Federal  agencies  (other  than  the 
CCC  and  TO>a)  operating  projects  under  the 
Works  Program,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration  are  of  out- 
standing importance  in  regard  to  numbers  of 
employees.  The  programs  of  these  agencies, 
however,  -were  not  well  under  way  during  the 
early  months  of  the  Program,  In  September 
1935  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  En«» 
gineers,  the  Quartermaster  Cprps,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  provided  most  of 
the  other  agency  employment.  By  the  end  of 
llaroh  1936  the  B\u*eau  of  Public  Roads  was  em- 
ploying almost  a  quarter  of  the  445,000  per- 
sons working  an  the  projects  of  other  agencies. 
The  Public  Works  and  Resettlement  Administra- 
tions were  employing  about  17  percent  and  13 
percent,  respectively.  At  the  end  of  August 
almost  a  third  of  the  Works  Program  employ- 
ment provided  on  projects  of  agencies  other 
than  the  CCC  and  WPA  was  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Uore  than  a  quarter 
was  provided  on  PWA  projects.  No  other  agency 
provided  half  as  many  Works  Program  jobs  as 
either  of  these  agencies. 

The  State-by-Stat«  distribution  of  per- 
sons working  on  projects  of  the  WPA*  CCC, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  is  shown  for  Au- 
gust 29,  June  27,  and  preceding  three-nonth 
intervals  in  the  table  on  page  126.  For  the 
week  ending  August  29,  1936^  New  York  (inoltad- 
ing  New  York  Citj^  reported  the  largest  total, 
followed  by  Fenusylvanla.  and  Illinois,  the 
only  other  States  in  irtiioh  mor«  than  200,000 
persons  were  employed,  itkoat  a  fourth  of  all 


persons  employed  under  the  Works 
Program  were  located  in  these  three 
States,  More  than  100,000  per- 
sons had  Works  Program  jobs  in 
each  of  six  other  States  «  Cali- 
fornia, I^ssachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

Persons  (rem  Relief  Rolls 


The  major  objective  of  the 
Works  Program  has  been  to  provide 
work  for  employable  persons  who 
would  otherwise  be  on  the  rolls  of 
public  relief  agencies.   In  order 
to  achieve  this  purpose  it  was 
specified  by  Bzecutive  order  at 
the  initiation  of  the  Program  that 
preference  in  employment  be  given  to  persons 
from  relief  rolls  and  that  other  persons  be 
employed  only  when  workers  with  the  necessary 
skills  were  not  available  from  relief  soiroes. 
Employment  of  such  non-relief   persons  was 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  except  in  eases  where  specific  exemp- 
tion was  secured. 

To  inmire  the  fulflllaent  of  this  re* 
quirenent  local  poblie  relief  agencies  made 
certification  as  to  the  relief  standing  of 
workers  referred  to  the  United  States  Etaploy- 
nest  Serrlee  for  assignment  to  Works  Program 
jobs.  Assignment  of  workers  made  prior  to 
June  50,  1936,  and  referrals  for  Works  Pro- 
gran  employment  since  that  date,  have  been 
made  by  the  USES  whether  workers  eaine  f  ron 
relief  rolls  or  other  sources.  The  exemp- 
tions to  this  policy  were  usually  occasioned 
by  the  absenee  of  local  employment  offices. 

Throughout  the  operation  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  program  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  persons  employed  have  been  certi- 
fied as  in  need  of  relief.  Relief  employment 
on  finergenoy  Conservation  Work  has  been  al- 
most as  consistent,  but  at  a  level  somewhat 
below  that  on  WPA  projects,  with  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  from  relief  sources  running 
around  88  percent  during  the  past  12  months. 
On  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies  the 
proportion  of  workers  absorbed  from  relief 
rolls  raries  widely,  not  only  among  agencies 
but  also  under  the  same  agency  from  month  to 
Bonth*  The  first  'type  of  variation  Is  a  dl- 
reot  result  of  the  diversity  In  types  of  proj- 
eota  In  operation}  agencies  prosecuting 
Bajof  construction  projects  tsider  contract 
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find  it  neoessary  to  seoura  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  workers  from  non-relief 
souroes  than  do  agencies  doing  repsdr  and  im» 
provesient  jobs  and  other  work  requiring  less 
highly  skilled  workers.  An  important  faotor 
in  the  Tariation  under  a  single  agenoy  over 
a  period  of  time  is  the  usual  neoessity  of 
employing  supervisory  and  skilled  persons  al- 
most exolusively  at  the  initiation  and  also 
at  the  completion  of  a  project;  the  bulk  of 
the  employment  of  unskilled  and  other  workers 
obtained  from  relief  rolls  comes  d\iring  the 
Pull  operating  stages.  Thus,  the  proportion 
of  workers  from  relief  rolls  often  varies 
with  the  stage  of  operation  of  the  agency's 
projects . 

Three  major  agencies  other  than  ITPA  re- 
ported more  than  90  percent  of  their  total 
employment  at  the  end  of  August  as  comprising 
certified  relief  persons.  These  agencies  - 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  -  had  generally  maintained  this 
level  throughout  their  operation,  although 
the  number  of  relief  persons  employed  under 
each  of  these  agenoies  had  dropped  slightly 
below  the  90  percent  level  during  some  months. 
Two  other  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  had  employed  Icurge  numbers  of  persons 
from  the  relief  rolls,  running  to  more  than 
90  percent  of  their  total  employment  dxiring 
earlier  months.  By  the  end  of  August,  how- 
ever, the  proportions  had  dropped  to  a  little 
more  than  80  percent.  The  decline  in  the  re- 
lative number  of  persons  from  relief  rolls 
who  had  jobs  on  Quartermaster  Corps  projects 
coincided  with  the  general  decline  in  employ- 
■ent  following  the  completion  or  approaching 
completion  of  projects.  The  major  cause  of 
the  drop  in  proportion  of  workers  from  relief 
rolls  on  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Qtiarantine  was  the  progress  of  work 
on  the  Dutch  elm  disease  and  white  pine  blis- 
ter rust  projects.  Most  of  the  work  of  erad- 
icating the  plants  which  are  hosts  to  these 
diseases  has  been  completed  and  the  treatment 
of  trees  has  begun.  Since  the  treatment  work 
requires  relatively  skilled  workers  who  often 
are  not  available  from  relief  rolls,  the  pro- 
portion of  total  workers  secured  from  relief 
rolls  has  dropped.  There  are,  in  addition,  a 

"y  Information  regarding  occupations,  monthly 
wage  rates,  and  actual  earnings  is  derived 
from  a  study  of  persons  whose  nam»s  app«ar«d 
on  the  Works  Program  payrolls  ending  during 
Ifaureh  19S6. 


nxmber  of  other  agenoies  with  relatively  small 
employment  which  have  reported  more  than  90 
percent  of  their  workers  taken  from  relief 
rolls. 


Occupations 

The  occupations  at  which  workers  on  these 
projects  were  given  jobs  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation,  l/  The  table  covers 
all  persons  employed  under  the  Works  Program 
except  those  engaged  in  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work,  youths  employed  on  NYA  and  WPA 
projects,  and  persons  working  on  projects  of 
a  few  other  Federal  agenoies  fix  which  reports 
were  not  submitted  but  which  in  no  instance 
employ  more  than  a  few  hundred  persons.  The 
3,462,000  persons  included  in  the  tabulation 
have  been  classified  according  to  about  50 
specific  types  of  jobs  grouped  under  5  major 
occupational  cla3ses  in  addition  to  the  un- 
skilled «aid  unknown  groups.  Almost  88  percent 
of  the  workers,  or  about  3,051,000  persons, 
were  employed  under  the  WPA,while  the  remain- 
ing 431,000  were  working  on  projects  of  other 
Federal  ageiioies,  notably  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

Four  percent  of  all  persons  employed 
under  the  Tforks  Program  are  assigned  as  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers,  such  as 
teachers,  technical  engineers,  draftsmen,  mu- 
sicians, and  playground  workers.  More  than  5 
percent  are  employed  as  office  workers,  chief- 
ly clerks,  stenographers  and  typists,  and 
statistical  editors  and  enumerators.  A  slight- 
ly smaller  proportion  are  engaged  in  a  super** 
visrry  capacity  as  project  supervisors  or 
fore^jien.  Persons  working  as  skilled  emd 
semiskilled  laborers,  employed   l«u:gely  on 
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HCUBBt  Cr  lOK  iND  WOOS  ftlPWTW  ON  THE  KDRES  TBDCRm,  BT  ASSICNB}  OOCUPATIONS  ^ 

Uarob  1936 


Asalgaed  Oooti|wtlon 


Total 


Uen 


GRJOnD  TOTiL 

?rofesfioB*l  aad  Teohnloal  Vorkera 
Aot«rs 

irohlieott,  4x*ftaaaxi,  »ad  t«obnio«l  anjluAen 
Artlats,  tovlptcrs,  «d  tescberi  of  art 
Iii1>r*rl«aa  aitA  librmrl«aa*  »salai«its 
Ifnslclaas  »Bd  teaoberi  of  aRislo 
Vtrsea 

Pligrgrovaiid  sad  recreAtioDal  'Mcrkera 
Teaohori  (eaoopt  cf  urt  and  souslo) 
mrltert  and  edltora  (eao«pt  atetlstloail  odltort) 
Otlier  irofeaalonal  and  aaBljrefesaioiial  peraoas 

Office  Woxtera 

Bookkeepera,  aooountanta,  and  atiditora 

PagrroU  clerks  aad  tlmekBepcra 

Clerka   (eanoept  payroll  darks  aad  i  laekvepars ) 

Statiatioal  edltora  and  esvmearatera 

Steno£rapha-8  aad  typists 

Other  clerical  and  office  mrkers 

Project  Soperriaora  and  Tarenen 

rerenen  -  ooastraotlon  (roads,  streets,  aad  sewers) 
Forcnoa  -  oonstrootion  (eaoept  roads,  streeta,  aad  aeners) 
Torenen  -  non-ooostmotloB  jrojects 
Project  snper^aora,  managers,  aad  asaistaats 

Skilled  Workers  in  Building  and  Coastrootioa 
Blaokaniths 

Brioldayers  aad  stoaaaasoas 
Carpentera 
Caneat  finishers 
Eleotriclaas 

Operators  and  eaglaeers  -  oonstmotion  eqvdpaMnt 
Painters 
Plaster era 

Plxaiiera,  anS  gas,  pipe,  aad  atean  fittera 
Sheet  !B»tal  ■workcra 
Stone  outtera,  oarrera,  aad  setters 
Stnotioral  Iron  aad  a  teal  wirkars 
Other  skilled  'scrkars  in  building  and  oonstruotloa 

Skilled  Workers  aot  ia  Building  aad  Coastrvotioa 
Maohialata 
Ueohaaios 
Other  skilled  vertors   (not  elsawfaer*  classified) 

Sendskilled  Workers  in  Building  aid  Coastn»tioB 
Apprentices 
Blasters 

Helpers  -  earpcaters*,  eleotrioiaas*,  pliafl>«rs',  ate* 
Operators  of  huilding  and  oonstnotioB  equijaasdb 
Pipe  layers  aad  eorerers 
Rodiim  aad  chaiznaa  *  surwyiag 
Traotcr  aad  truck  di'i<  eia 
Other  semiskilled  wrkers  ia  huildlag  aad  ooiatrwtlaa 

Sendskilled  Workers  aot  ia  BvUdiag  aad  CoBstr«x>tieB 
Guards  aad  vatohsMO 
OpcratiTes  -  prist lag,  stc* 
Seamstresses,  aad  other  sewiag  r«om  voxters 
Other  semiskilled  workers  (not  elsewhere  classified) 

T7askiU.ed  Workers 

OooupatioB  aot  spaoifiad 


3,462,220 

2,991,339 

470,881 

136.800 

84.811 

51.969 

6l26i 

4;t»* 

2,(^3 

a,  463 

22,228 

235 

4,847 

3,701 

1,146 

5,139 

791 

4,348 

13,244 

U,2<1 

2,003 

4,467 

275 

4,192 

18,616 

12,209 

6,407 

40,365 

15,282 

25,063 

3,560 

2,523 

1,037 

17,837 

12,312 

5,525 

185.214 

128.888 

56.326 

b;w7 

-7^d5ff 

■■I^fi■4 

50,300 

46,726 

3,574 

76,896 

51,415 

25,483 

22,950 

18,825 

4,125 
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1,642 

1,624 

174.854 

153.114 

21.740 

46,260 
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47,624 

47,624 

21,311 

12,126 
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45,104 

12,555 

206.376 
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13,671 

30,337 
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4,177 

4,177 

9,780 

9,780 

2,316 

2,316 

5,122 

5,122 

5,083 

5,063 

8.303 

8,303 

10,902 

10,660 
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174M 

1,489 
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5,094 

5,094 

4,319 

4,077 

242 

143.037 

143.097 
5,264 

5,264 

4,457 

4,457 

22,057 

22,057 

13,949 

13,949 

5,509 

5,509 

8,014 

8,014 

61,906 

61,908 

23,939 

23,939 

63.154 

24.567 

38.587 
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^,622 

— ^ 

3,768 

1,133 

2,635 

34,333 

880 

33,473 

18,200 

15,732 

2,468 

2,529,077 

2,228,276 

300,801 

10,806 

9,610 

1,196 

j|/  Does  not  Include  adniaistratiTB  aoployew,  persons  anpleyod  ia  Bnergeney  Conservation  Work,  or  youths  em- 
ployed at  rra.  rates.  Data  on  sereral  agencies,  none  of  lAioh  amloyad  more  Ihan  a  few  hundred  nersons. 
are  not  arailable.  ' 
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PROFESSIOIULL 


SKILLED  WORKERS 


building  and  construction  projects,  make  up 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  employment. 
The  remaining  73  percent  are  working  at  un- 
skilled jobs  involving  both  the  heavy  manual 
work  and  the  lighter  tasks  that  require  little 
skill  or  experience. 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers,  largely- 
employed  on  building  and  construction  proj- 
ects, made  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  workers  on  projects  of  other  Federal  ag- 
encies than  on  7TPA  projects.  However,  with 
respect  to  actual  numbers  TJPA  projects  em- 
ployed about  three  times  as  many  skilled  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  semiskilled  workers. 
Carpenters,  painters,  and  bricklayers  were  the 
most  important  of  the  groups  represented  among 
skilled  workers  on  WPA  projects,  and  o&r- 
pentera  and  operators  of  construction  equip- 
ment were  outstanding  on  those  of  other  agen- 
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771 
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1.8 

1.7 

3.0 

73.1 
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0.3 

0.1 
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cies.  Of  the  semiskilled  workers  on  both  WPA 
and  other  agency  projects,  tractor  and  truck 
drivers  wore  most  numerous,  but  they  repre- 
sented a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
workers  on  other  agency  projects  than  on  WPA 
projects.  Office  workers  also  made  up  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  employees  under  the 
other  agencies  than  under  WPA, chiefly  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  statistical  editors 
and  enumerators,  and  clerks  working  on  proj- 
ects of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  On  the 
other  hand,  professional  and  technical  workers 
constituted  more  than  twice  as  large  a  prcpop- 
tion  of  WPA  than  of  other  agency  employment. 
Three-quarters  of  the  WPA  workers  were  engaged 
in  unskilled  work  as  compared  with  54  percent 
of  the  persons  employed  on  projects  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 


Monthly   Wage    Rates   and   Earnings 

A  policy  adopted  at  the  initiation  of 
the  Works  Program  was  the  provision  of  an  as- 
sured monthly  security  vreige.  By  Executive 
order  a  monthly  earnings  schedule  was  estab- 
lished to  apply  to  all  workers  except  those 
employed  under  Emergency  Conservation  Work, 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Subsequently  exemptions 
were  provided  in  the  case  of  persons  employed 
on  projects  prosecuted  under  contract  as  well 
as  for  a  small  percentage  of  WPA  project  em- 
ployees. 

Under  the  monthly  earnings  schedule  the 
country  was  divided  into  four  wage  rate  re- 
gions according  to  general  levels  of  wages 
and  costs  of  living.  Within  each  region,  wage 
rates  were  varied  according  to  the  four     dif- 
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lOTKRMRDIATE  OR  SEUISEILLED 

farent  classes  of  vork  iA  iihieh  vorkers  might 
be  assigned  (unskilled,  intermediate*  8kil]ed, 
and  professional  and  technical)  and  according 
to  five  different  population  groups  for  the 
counties  in  vhioh  the  projects  might  be  oper» 
ated.  The  highest  irage  rates  in  each  region 
are  paid  in  counties  where  the  1930  population 
of  the -largest  municipality  exceeded  100,000, 
while  the  lowest  rates  apply  to  coimtiee  in 
which  the  largest  urban  center  contained  less 
than  5,000  persons. 


Security  Wage  Workers 

Ttie  2,819,000  persons  who  were  employed 
on  KPk  projects  at  security  wage  rates  in 
Uarch  were  assigned  at  an  average  wage  rate 
of  $52.03  for  the  month.  Their  actual  earn- 
ings during  the  month  averaged  |45.91  per 
worker,  or  slightly  more  than  88  percent  of 
the  full  assigned  rate.  Persons  newly  as- 
signed to  projects  as  well  as  those  who  leave 
the  program  during  the  month  receive  only 
pro-rated  compensation;  this  tends  to  reduce 
the  general  average  of  earnings  below  the  as- 
signed wage  scale.  Deductions  of  pay  laade 
because  of  illness  or  other  lost  time  also 
tend  to  reduce  the  average. 

The  differentials  incorporated  in  the 
monthly  earnings     schedule     are     reflected  in 


the  variatione  of  both  average  monthly  wage 
rates  and  earnings  from  one  wage  rate  region 
to  another.  The  highest  wage  rates,  averag- 
ing $60.35,  were  reported  for  Region  I  where 
the  highest  rates  in  the  earnings  sobedule 
apply  and  where  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  the  workers  were  assigned  in  the  more 
highly  paid  wage  classes.  Ilonthly  wage  rates 
in  Region  II  averaged  |40.99  as  compared  with 
$30.28  in  Region  III  and  $28.68  in  Region  17 
where  the  lowest  rates  specified  in  the  sdbad- 
ule  are  in  effect.  The  small  difference  be- 
tween the  averages  for  Regions  III  and  IT  is 
a  result  chiefly  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
workers  in  Region  IV  who  were  assigned  in  the 
more  highly  paid  wage  classes  on  jobs  requir- 
ing more  highly  skilled  types  of  work.  Sub- 
sequent to  Uarch  the  differentiation  in  wage 
rates  between  these  two  regions  was  eliminat- 
ed. Region  III  being  redefined  to  include  Re- 
gion IV. 
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Similar  variations  occurred  in  average 
wage  rates  from  State  to  State  within  the 
sane  wage  rate  region.  These  result  in  pcort 
from  difference sin  the  proportion  of  counties 
located  in  the  higher  population  groups  where 
higher  wage  rates  apply,  and  in  part  to  vari- 
ations in  the  proportions  of  workers  assigned 
to  the  higher  wage  classes.  Differences  in 
the  magnitude  and  scope  of  wags  adjustments 
authorised  by  State  Administrators  also  con- 
tribute to  the  variations  among  the  States. 

A  special  study  made  for  Uarch  1936  in- 
dicates roughly  to  what  extent  workers  earned 
less  than  the  full  wage  rate  through  personal, 
as  contrasted  to  project, factors.  Limited  to 
persons  under  oontinnous  assignment  -  persons 
who  ooxild  have  worked  throughout  the  entire 
month  and  earned  the  full  monthly  wage  at 
iriiioh  they  were  assigned  -  this  study  reveals 
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that  workers  anUPA  projects  lost  about  5  per- 
cent of  their  potential  monthly  earnings 
through  absences  due  to  illness  and  other 
causes  not  connected  with  project  operations. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  larger  the  amount 
the  worker  could  have  eeurned,  the  smaller  the 
proportion  which  he  voluntarily  lost.  For  in- 
stance, workers  in  the  most  highly  paid  wage 
class  (professional  and  technical)  lost  only 
2  percent  of  their  potential  earnings  as  com- 
pared with  almost  6  percent  lost  by  workers 
(unskilled)  in  the  lowest  paid  wage  class. 
Even  within  the  unskilled  wage  class,  workers 
who  were  assigned  at  the  hi^er  rates  (those 
applying  to  the  larger  population  centers)  in 
general  lost  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
potential  esurnings  voluntarily  than  the  un- 
sicilled  persons  assigned  at  lower  rates. 
This  tendency  of  losses  to  diminish  as  poten- 
tial earnings  rise  was  observed  among  both 
men  and  women,  and  among  workers  from  relief 
rolls  and  non-relief  workers  alike.  It  also 
held  true  in  all  but  seven  States,  in  only 
one  of  which  was  the  tendency  definitely  re- 
versed. 


Special  Croups  of  YfPk  Workers 

Distinct  differences  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  certain  groups  of  WPA  workers  have 
necessitated  their  employment  on  bases  some- 
j/hsit  different  from  that  governing  the  employ- 
ment of  most  ?IPA  workers.  These  groups  are 
composed  of  persons  employed  in  supervisory 
and  technical  capacities  at  wage  rates  other 
than  the  established  monthly  earnings  sched- 
ule, persons  working  on  WPA  projects  operating 
their  own  eqxiipment,  persons  employed  at  'WPA 
work  camps,  and  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25, 

An  administrative  order  provides  that  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  project  employees  may  be 
exempted  from  payment  in  accord  with  the  se- 
curity esurnings  schedule.  In  March  1936,  ex- 
emptions of  this  kind  were  made  for  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  persons  working  on  WPA  pro> 
ects.  Most  of  these  persons,  who  are  paid 
in  accord  with  wage  rates  prevailing  locally, 
are  employed  in  supervisory  capacities  as 
project  managers  or  foremen,  clerks  (particu- 
larly payroll  clerks  or  timekeepers)^  or  tech- 
nical engineers. 

For  the  prosecution  of  many  IPA  projects 
various  typeb  of  equipment,  particularly 
trucks,  tractors,  or  drays,  are  essential. 
This  equipment  is  obtained  in  many  instances 
from  persons  who  operate  their  own  equipment. 


The  amounts  paid  to  owner-operators  include 
compensation  for  the  rental  of  the  equipment 
as  well  as  for  the  personal  services  of  the 
owner.  Their  earnings  therefore  are  not  com- 
parable to  those  of  regular  employees  on  WPA 
projects  whose  wages  represent  compensation 
for  personal  services  only. 

In  March  1936,  when  WPA  employment  was 
practically  at  its  peak; almost  39,000  persons 
were  listed  on  WPA  payrolls  as  operators  of 
their  own  equipment.  Almost  all  (97  percent) 
of  the  persons  employed  on  this  basis  were 
from  relief  rolls.  More  than  22,000  of  them, 
or  about  57  percent  of  the  total,  were  tractor 
or  truck  drivers,  and  a  third  were  teamsters 
or  draymen. 

Employment  has  been  provided  at  WPA  work 
camps  for  persons  non-resident  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  sought  aid.  These  per- 
sons^ typically  men  without  families,  have  been 
supplied  subsistence,  including  food,  lodging, 
and  other  services,  in  addition  to  wages  set 
at  the  rates  of  $15,  $20,  and  $25  for  txn- 
ekilled,  seniskllled,  and  skilled  work,  re- 
spectively. In  March  1936  nearly  40,000  per- 
sona aanploywd  in  about  190  different  camps 
vrero  working  on  flood  control,  pubiic  build- 
ings, roads,  and  other  projects  located  in  41 
States . 
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Since  Maroh  1936  the  number  of  person* 
at  work  ounps  Ua^  deolined.  Ibis  la  dao 
largely  to  the  ftdalnlstrativ*  decision  to 
die continue  work  oaspa  aa  a  diatinot  phase  of 
TfPA  activity  and  to  gi-re  the  work  camp  per- 
sonnel the  aame  treatment  as  that  accorded 
other  TIPA  workera.  In  this  way  non-residents 
are  better  enabled  to  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  communities  in  -which  they  are  being  aided. 


National  Youth  Administration 

In  addition  to  ite  Student  Aid  Program 
which  assists  needy  young  persona  to  continue 
in  school,  the  Natioaal  Tenth  Administration 
is  charged  with  providing  employment  on  proj- 
ects for  young  persons  from  relief  families 
Tiho  are  not  in  full-time  attendemce  at  school. 
Youths  employed  in  this  manner  work  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  normal  WPA  hours  and  re- 
ceive approximately  one-third  the  seciirity 
wages  specified  in  the  established  schedule  of 
monthly  earnings.  Such  employment  of  a  young 
person  from  a  relief  family  is  not  prevented 
by  another  member  of  the  family  having aWorks 
Program  job. 
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Although  expansion  of  NYA  work  projects 
was  delayed  vintil  after  the  student  aid  program 
was  in  full  swing,  by  Uaroh  1936  more  than 
164,000  youths  were  employed  on  NYA  projects, 
(About  9,000  youths  in  addition  were  working 
on  WPA  pro  jeota  at  NYA  hours  and  wages  pending 
transfer  to  NYA  projects.)  Of  these  youths 
almost  40  percent  were  young  women,  and  all 
but  2  percent  were  menibers  of  relief  families. 
The  average  monthly  -wage  rate  at  which  these 
yoxmg  persona  were  asalgnad  to  NYA  joba  waa 
115.90,  a  figure  •quall&g  about  31  percent  of 


YODTH  AT  WORK 

the  rate  at  which  regular  security  wage  work- 
era  Tirare  assigned  to  TIVPA  projects  during  the 
same  period.  Besides  the  youths  employed 
part-time,  about  4,800  full-time  workers  were 
engaged  on  NYA  projects  to  fill  positions  for 
which  the  available  young  persons  did  not  have 
the  necessary  skill  or  experience. 


Hourly  Earnings 

Dtiring  the  period  from  August  1,  1935, 
to  June  30, 1936,  persons  eiiiployed  on  WA  proj- 
ects earned  an  average  of  43  cents  per  hour. 
The  various  States  and  other  aulnlnistratlve 
areas  exhibit  considerable  variation,  with 
highest  average  earnings  of  67  cents  in  New 
York  City.  Elsewhere  averages  range  downward, 
reflecting  the  application  of  the  security 
earnings  schedule,  as  modified.  The  lowest 
average  hourly  rate,  21  cents,  was  fo\ind  in 
Arkansas , 

In  the  latter  part  of  Jvine  1936,  when 
hourly  earnings  were  determined  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  in  keeping  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1936, 
there  was  a  distinct  change  in  the  level  of 
the  hovirly  paymsnt  figure.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  rise  from  approximately  46  cents  for 
the  May-June  period  to  a  little  over  50  cents 
for  the  last  half  of  July  and  first  half  of 
August,  The  accompaoylng  table  of  average 
hourly  eaminga  obscures  the  exaot  tlaa  at 
which  the  transition  was  made.  This  Is  due 
to  the  faot  that  the  table  is  based  upon  pay- 
rolls ending  during  the  stated  aemlmonthly 
periods. 
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Other  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
from  August  1,  1935,  through  August  15,  1936, 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table.  The 
declining  rate  of  average  hourly  earnings-  d\ar- 
ing  the  fall  smd  early  winter  is  -the  result  of 
a  combination  of  factors.  The  highest  rates 
of  pay  for  work  on  TfPA  projects  were  appli- 
cable in  New  York  City,  and  these  rates  were 
heavily  weighted  in  the  early  months  because 
of  the  relatively  large  employment  in  New  York 


City.  As  the  WPA  programs  in  the  various 
States  expanded  to  quota  levels,  by  the  end  of 
December  1935  or  before,  the  undue  effect  of 
the  higher  earnings  in  New  York  City  on  the 
Nation-wide  average  was  eliminated.  Beginning 
with  January,  average  hourly  earnings  for  the 
entire  United  States  closely  paralleled  those 
for  the  United  States  exclusive  of  New  York 
City.  The  trend  since  that  time  has  been 
steadily  upward,  with  the  average  rising  from 
40.6  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  half  of  Jan- 
uary to  60.6  cents  per  hour  for  the  last  half 
of  August. 

The  increase  in  hourly  earnings  reflects 
the  effects  of  several  factors.  Upward  revi- 
sions of  the  original  earnings  schedules  ppfl 
adjustments  in  the  standard  number  of  hours  to 
be  worked  per  month  were  made  in  certain  areas 
in  order  to  bring  WPA  hourly  rates  more  nearly 
into  conformity  with  local  prevailing  hourly 
rates  for  the  various  types  of  work.  There 
was  also  some  reclassification  of  workers, 
from  the  unskilled  to  the  intermediate  wage 
class  or  from  the  intermediate  to  the  skilled, 
for  example,  when  their  demonstrated  capa- 
bilities and  the  need  for  workers  of  higher 
skill  made  such  reclassification  advisable. 
Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  upward 
trend  in  average  hovirly  earnings  was  the  in- 
creased importance,  in  proportion  to  the  to- 
tal, of  employment  in  large  cities  and  on  cer- 
tain types  of  projects  needing  highly  skilled 
or  professionally  trained  workers. 

Educatioiml,  professional,  gmd  clerical 
projects  and  public  buildings  projects,  on 
which  the  highest  rates  were  paid,  gradually 
inci«ased  their  proportionate  contribution  to 
the  total  number  of  hours  worked.  The  fact 
that  employment  on  these  types  of  projects  was 
somewhat  concentrated  in  urban  centers,  where 
higher  rates  are  paid,  accentuated  their  im- 
portance in  contributing  to  the  upward  trend 
in  average  hourly  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  employment  on  highway,  road,  and  street 
projects  (among  the  lower  average  ho\irly  earn- 
ings group)  became  proportionately  less  im  - 
portant  as  i±e  program  developed,  although 
these  projects  still  accounted  for  the  great- 
eat  number  of  hours  of  any  one  major  type  of 
project  olassifioation. 
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Works    Program    Funds 


Appropriations 

Under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1935  and  1936  a  total  of  |6, 111, 423,- 
116  had  been  made  available  l3y  August  31,1936, 
for  the  operation  of  the  Works  Program.  The 
act  of  1935  specifically  appropriated  $4,000, - 
000,000  and  provided  for  the  transfer  of  funds, 
not  to  exceed  $880,000,000, from  the  unexpended 
balances  of  certain  prior  appropriations.  By 
August  31,  1936,  there  had  been  transferred 
from  these  baleinces  to  the  VIorks  Program  ac- 
count a  total  of  $686,423, 116,as  shown  in  the 
table  belovf.  The  ERA  Act  of  1936  provided  a 
new  appropriation  of  $1,425,000,000  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Works  Program. 

The  fxinds  appropriated  under  both  acts 
were  to  ^e  used  "to  provide  relief,  work  re- 
lief, and  to  increase  employment  by  providing 
for  useful  projects,"  in  the  discretion  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  subject 
to  limitations  on  each  class  of  expenditure. 
These  classes  and  the  fund  limitations  for 
each  axe  shown  in  the  "Limitation"  column  of 
the  table  on  the  next  page.  The  President 
has  raised  the  limitations  on  funds  available 


for  two  classes  of  projects  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  the  act  of  1935  to  increase 
any  limitation  of  that  act  by  an  amount  not 
exceeding  20  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. The  1936  Act  authorized  the  President 
to  increase  any  of  the  limitations ty  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  limitation 
being  increased. 

ALLOCATIONS,   OBLIGATIONS   INCURRED  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

UNDER    THE    WORKS   PROGRAM 

Cumulative  by  Ten-Day  Periods        October  1935- August  1936 

•tLUOM  ■IlLIONS 

or  DOLUUIt 

•  I  I  1  '  I  I  I  I 


ALLOCATIONS  -  . 


''<^ 


EXPENDrrURES 


_L_ 


NOV         DEC 

1935 


Allocations 


MAY    JUNE    iULT    AUG    SEPT 

1936 

WORNl   PHDCIICSS  ADMINISTRATION   2121 


TRAKsraRS  real  prior  wmcmrc  appropriations 

TO  1HE  WORKS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 
Through  August  31,   1936 


Appropriation 


Anouat    "" 
Tnmsforrod 


TOTAL  $686,4^J,117 

Reoonatruotion  Fijjanoa  Corporation  Aot  500,000,000 

BoMrgsaoy  Appropriation  Act,   ITlsoal  Yo»r  1935 

runds  for  rolief  in  strlokon  agrloultural  areas  26,455,000 

Pnndt  for  omergonay  raliof  and  puhlio  iiorks  42,193,500 

Fourth  Defioianoy  Aot   (NIRA  approprxatxon)  78,026,000 

nnorganpy  Roliaf  and  Ci-yll  Works  Aot  7,300,000 

Aot  to  relieTS  unanplojnsnt,  approTad  March  31,  1933         19,527,114 

Agricultural  Adjuatnwirt  Aot  of  May  12,  1933  12,921,503 


Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  SDoergenoy  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935 
and  1936,  as  of  Augnst  31,   1936. 


The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 
designated  the  general  character 
of  the  piograra  to  be  inaugurated. 
Subject  to  these  conditions  the 
President  has  allocated  funds  to 
many  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  V/orks  Program. 
Of  the  $5,401,896,627  that  hnd 
been  allocated  to  various  agencies 
through  August  31,  1936,  a  total 
of  $4,663,219,381  oame  from  funds 
made  available  by  the  1935  Act 
and  1738,677,246  from  fvmds  of 
the  1936  Act.  By  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 99.5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated-  oy  the  1935  Act  and 
52  percent  of  the  1936  Act  funds 
had  been  allocated.  The  amounts 
allocated  under  each  of  the  act 
limitations  of  both  of  the  acts 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


JU-looations     to     the       Works 
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U) 

(B) 
(I) 

r\ 

(H 


II 

8! 

(r) 

ic) 
h) 
ij 
J) 


1I1.0CATICNS  ORDEl  THX  SU  ACTS  OT  1935  AND  1936, 
BY  ACT  UMITATIOSS 

Through  Ati^oat  31,   1S36 


IMERGQICY  RZUDCr  AFFROPRIATTCM  ACT  OT  193S 


PraTOB* 


Limitation 


Alloeatlens 


TOTAL 


$4,000,000,000     $4,663,219,361 


Bigh«»y8,  roftda,  streets 

and  grade  crossings 
Rural  rehabilitation 
Rural  eleotrifioation 
Bousing 
Assistaaoe  for  eduaational, 

eto«  persons 
ClYllian  Conservation  Corps      .   .    _ 
Loans  or  grants  to  States,  etc '900^ 000^ 000  B/ 
SaniUtion,  etc.  350,000,000 

Items  not  inolnded  in  specific 

limitations 


800,000,000 
500,000,000 
100,000,000 
450,000,000 

300,000,000 
600,000,000  a/ 


500,293,365 

274,195,250 

15,213,074 

107,975,483 

106,560,692 

605,520,251 

1,622,064,162 

223,401,483 

1,205,995,601 


TMreOJKTV  RT3JTT  AFFROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1936 


PMTDOSe 


LimltatioB 


Allocations 
(Warrants  Apra-OTsfl) 


TOTAL 


$1,425,000,000 


HighMiys,  roads  and  streets         413,250,000 
Public  tmildings  156,750,000 

Parks  and  ether  recreational 

facilities  156,750,000 

Public  utilities  171,000,000 

Flood  oontx>ol  and  other 

oonserration  128,250,000 

Assistaqoe  for  eduoational, 

etc.  persons  85,500,000 

Wooen's  jrojects  65,500,000 

Miscellaneous  *ork  projects  71,250,000 

National  Youth  Administration       71,250,000 
Rural  rehabilitation  65,500,000 

UPA  projects  approred  prior 

to  the  passage  of  the  Act 
Other  items  not  included  in 

specific  limitations 


$738,677,246 

19,256,560 
12,135,343 

9,750,610 
9,782,864 

39,076,060 


25,917,733 

7,585,766 

4,09Q,258 

13,501,239 

20,500,000 

532,920,089 

44,152,522 


Souroet     0.  S.  Treasury  Department  repci-t  on  status  of  funds  pro- 
Tided  in  the  Anergeney  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935 
and  1936,  as  of  August  31,  1936. 
a/  laoreased  to  $700,000,000  by  ExecutiTe  Order  Mo.  7334, 
6/  Increased  to  $1,700,000,000  by  ExecmtlTe  Order  No.  7186* 

Process  Administration  amotinted  to  |2,081,- 
897,000,  or  39  percent  of  the  total  funds  al- 
located from  both  appropriations.  The  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration ^ms  allo- 
cated $935,006,000,  or  17  percent  of  the  total, 
for  relief  grants  to  States,  Nearly  all  these 
grants  were  made  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
full  operation  of  -tixe  Works  Program.  Other 
agencies  to  which  large  amounts  have  been 
allocated  are  the  Smergenoy  Oonserration  ?faric, 
$605,520,000  (11  percent)}  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lie  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
$504,025,000  (9  percent)}  the  Kon-Federal  Di- 
vision of  the  PWA,  $358,812,000  (7  percent); 
and  the  Resettlement     Administration,     $260,- 


746,000  (5  percent).  Allocations 
for  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
have  been  made  only  from  funds  ap> 
propriated  under  the  act  of  1935, 
Funds  for  the  continuation  of  this 
work  come  from  a  specific  oongres- 
sional  appropriation  of  $308,000, - 
000  made  in  June  1936.  A  list  of 
the  agencies  nhioh  hav*  received 
allocations  is  shown  on  page  102 
and  further  detail  is  given  in 
Table  14  of  Appendix  B. 

The  first  allocations  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  were  made  soon  after  the 
act  became  effective,  and  by  the 
end  of  December  1935  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  appropriated  had  been 
allocated.  Prior  to  August  1935 
allocations  were  principally  for 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work,  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  Later  allocations  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  WPA 
fvmds,  the  allocations  being  made 
chiefly  for  WPA  State  work  pro- 
grams. 


Except  for     the     two  limita- 
tions -  (F)  and  (G)  -     that     have 
been  increased  by     ^e     President 
as     shown     in     the       accompanying 
table,  allocations  under  the  vari- 
ous limitations  of     the     1935  Act 
are  sxibstantiadly     less     than  the 
maximum  amounts     set*        Included 
under     Idmltation  (G)     (Loans  and 
Grants  to  States)     are  allotments 
to  States,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
made  to  Hie  programs     of     the  WPA 
and  the  Non-Federal     Division     of 
the  FWA,       Most  of     the     1935  Act 
allooations  under  "Items  not  included  in  spe- 
cific limitations"     were  for  the  FERA.       Such 
allocations  ore  auiliorized  in  the  ERA  Act     of 
1935  id.thout  the  setting  of  any  specific  lim» 
itation.       Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936     »  total 
of  $677,072,611     was  allocated  for  "Items  not 
included  in  specific   limitations."     The  funds 
so  allocated  are  in  large  pert  for  the  finan- 
cing of  those  WPA  projects     which     had       been 
approved  by  the  President     under  the     ERA  Act 
of  1935,  prior  to  the  passage     of     the      19S6 
Aot,     Authority  for  such  allooations  ia  grant- 
ed in  the  1936  Act  without       specific  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  that  may  be  used  for     such 
purposes. 
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STATUS  OF  FOMDS  UNDIR  THE  HffiRGENCV  RELIET  APPROPRIATION 
ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,  BY  AGENCIES 

As  of  August  31,  1936 


Agency 


Allocations 
(Warrants  Approved) 


Obligations 


Expenditvires 


Total 
Unexpended 

Balances 


Agric-ultiire 

Public  P.oacs 
Other  Bureaus 
Adirdnistrat  ivc  expenses 

Contnerce 

Interior 

Reclamation 

Puerto  Rico  Reconatruotion  Adnin. 

Other  B\3reaiis 

Adndnistrati-ve  expenses 

Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

Navy 

Treasury  (including  revolving 
fund  of  $3,000,000) 

War 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Cuartennaster  Corps 
Administrative  expenses 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Bnergencsy  Conservation  Vork 

finployees'  Compensation  Conmission 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrytion 

Public  Works  Administration 
Housing 
Non^Federal 

Resettlement  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

■fforks  Progress  Administration 
Work  projects  A/ 
Administrative  expenses 

Other  Agencies 

TOTAL 

Warrants  pending  approval 

Total  allocations  by  the  President 

Unallocated 

Total  available  fcr  allocation 


$589,772,687 

$495,104,013 

$239,783,560 

$349,989,127 

504,025,069 
75,CC9,90e 
10,057,710 

421,366,982 

65,342,091 

8,394,940 

180,005,457 

r:2,442,708 

7,335,395 

324,019,612 

23,247,200 

2,722,315 

10,061,944 

8,453,560 

8,027,303 

2,034,641 

120.624.987 

65,447,000 

35,999,795 

16,770,214 

2,407,978 

63,740,448 

46,298,731 

11,748,340 

3,942,e42 

1,750,535 

33.988.718 

20,205,113 

9,006,360 

3,161,619 

1,615,626 

86.636,269 

4s;24i;6e7 

26,993,435 

13,608,595 

792,352 

13,455,314 

12,939,060 

12,874,183 

2,581,131 

423,000 

336,696 

239,238 

183,762 

24,109,176 

18,872,680 

17,229,912 

6,879,264 

50,987,908 

41,262,320 

39,108,110 

11,879,798 

166.562.273 

144.528.771 

107.415,802 

94,002,193 

12,399,316 

1,014,293 

59.146.471 

14^1  A26;  625 

19,377,291 

1,164,357 

125;542;274 

14,563,406 
1,023,011 

^2,019,432 

6,977,975 

150,064 

190,194 

65,486 

36,440 

153,754 

605,520,251 

604,908,725 

577,431,020 

28,089,231 

26,210,000 

2,704,527 

2,626,118 

23,583,882 

20,000,000 

23,144,926 

13,144,926 

6,855,074 

935,005,625 

932,670,932 

931,598,029 

3,407,596 

464.397.577 

165;585|2S$ 

358,812,288 

390.053,099 

56,145,724 

333,907,375 

165.006,065 
142^104^475 

299.391,512 

82,683,699 

216,707,813 

260,746,263 

202,044,521 

155,250,694 

105,495,569 

18,398,760 

11,256,354 

2,194,457 

16,204,303 

1,238,350 

1,137,395 

1,077,467 

160,883 

2.081.896.967 

i;$§2,4§6;967 

89,400,000 
10.295,351 


1,800.296,279 

ij^ld,  4741^47 

80,821,732 
7.582.387 


1,626.094,995 

ll549;6S6;562 

76,4(56,443 


7,224,895 


455.801.972 

442|806|415 

12,993,557 

3,070.456 


$5,401,896,627         $4,751,102,179       $3,940,351,932     $1,461,544,695 

28.167.232 

$5,430,063,859 

681.359.257 

$6,lll,423;il6 


Source:     U.  $•  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Dnergenoy  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1935  and  1936,   as  of  August  31,   1936. 


a/  Inolvdei  NYA  programs* 
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ILIiOCATICNS  iMI  EXPDJDITDRB  URDIR  TBI  TRk  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,  BY  SIATB 

TbroTi^  Infnsi  31,     1936 


Hlooations 
State (Warrants  ApproTBd)     Kip«ndlturo» 


State 


Allooatloaa 
(Warraate  ApproreA)  Ibqxmditwde 


TOTlIi 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkmnaaa 

California 

Colorado 

Conseotlovt 

Delawa*e 

Dittriot  of  ColuBibla 

norida 

Gearc(la 

Idaho 

nilools 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Xanias 

Kentxiokgr 

Loulalana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Uassaohuaetta 

laohigan 

lanneiota 

lfi.S8i8sippi 

lAssourl 
Montana 
Hebraaka 
Kerada 

New  Hao^sblr* 


I  5,401,896,627    $  3,940,351,932 


73,333,206 
44,565,626 
65,256,460 
310,273,905 
69,609,034 
48,218,063 
7,691,806 

82,602,637 
68,190,570 
80,170,328 
37,642,245 
293,109,276 
108,650,104 
54,335,924 

66,058,830 
70,246,293 
64,560,650 
30,716,522 
59,713,343 
187,699,973 
164,874,888 

116,865,875 
73,903,115 

123,373,022 
61,792,640 
57,905,574 
14,158,763 
17,309,659 


53,280,065 
33,665,079 
51,133,980 
234,505,084 
54,876,024 
35,943,542 
5,145,010 

63,525,205 
49,870,677 
57,678,814 
30,883,812 
221,812,106 
84,229,267 
38,182,887 

52,287,196 
50,799,258 
49,811,717 
24,967,222 
39,293,046 
147,578,571 
125,898,688 

91,719,758 
46,830,239 
90,375,227 
47,536,506 
38,526,585 
10,663,356 
13,128,607 


Hew  Jeraey 
Hew  MexLao 
Hew  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahona 

Orefon 

Penneylfanla 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tanneaeee 
Texas 

Tftah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Hashington 

West  Virginia 

in,soonsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Eaimil 

Fanana  Canal  Zone 

Puerto  Rioo 

Virgin  Islands 


144,805,107 
43,041,906 


,041,906 
,364,-«" 

v»,567,,.. 

40,519,335 


683,364,720 

69,567, 

40,519, 
273, 677, _  . 

89,277,938 

50,678,802 

413,181,882 
20,167,557 
55,485,311 
42,301,672 
79,446,379 

175,782,927 

32,986,372 
17,949,407 
69,146,487 
97,905,147 
74,006,015 
127,680,174 
27,288,333 

4,765,661 

10,198,684 

700,000 

35,430,555 

1,258,419 


110,354,417 
35,054,848 

535,078,141 
51,944,938 
27,159,637 

206,737,906 
67,252,377 

38,0U,U7 
322,592,949 
13,538,078 
40,184,841 
29,858,196 
54,395,100 
122,833,399 

26,803,693 
15,269,877 
52,288,542 
75,507,957 
58,168,337 
96,595,798 
15,877,184 

4,536,774 
6,963,543 

346,013 
25,589,626 

726,723 


Not  allooated  to  States  268,455,187  62,534,391 


So. 


"nasury  Departaent  report  on  status  of  funds  proTided  in  nasrgenoy  Relief  J^propriation  Acts 
^'  *«  of  August  31,  1936. 


Expcndittrcs 


The  chart  on  page  100  dealing  with  allo- 
cations, obligatlona  incurred,  and  expendi- 
tures relates  to  funds  provided  by  both  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Acta  and  shows  the 
status  of  funds  at  10-day  Intervals.  After 
allocations  have  been  provided,  funds  «u*e  ob- 
ligated by  the  agency,  I^ter  the  funds  are 
expended  (checks  issiwd).  Thus,  allocations, 
obligations,  and  expenditures  show  progressive 
phases  of  the  financial  progress  of  the  Works 
Program.  Obligations  incurred  and  actual  ex- 
penditures have  grown  steadily,  with  obliga- 
tions approximately  $800,000,000  in  advance 
of  expenditvires  since  Fetniary  of  this  year. 
Expenditures  of  all  agencies,  from  both  appro- 
priations through  the  end  of  August  1935, 
amounted  to  $3,940,351,932,  or  73  percent  of 
the  amount  allocated  up  to  that  tine.  Under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  expenditures  totaled 
$3,667,297,428,  or  79  percent  of  corresponding 
allocations.  Expenditures  imder  the  1936  Act 
were  $273,054,504,  or  19  percent  of  the  allo- 
cations . 


Of  the  total  expended  by  all  agencies 
hrough  the  end  of  August,  the  WPA  has  been 
charged  with  $1,626,095,000,  or  41  percent, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
with  $931,598,000,  or  24  percent;  and  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work  with  $677,431,000,  or 
15  percent.  FERA  expenditures  were  made 
chiefly  before  the  Works  Program  was  fully 
\mder  way,  and  have  been  relatively  small  in 
recent  months.  Other  agencies  which  have  ex- 
pended more  than  $100,000,000  throu^  August 
are  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  with  a  total 
of  $180,006,0001  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion with  $155,251,000}  and  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  the  FVTA  with  $142,104,000.  The 
total  expenditures  of  each  agency  through  Au- 
gxist  1936,  and  their  unexpended  balances  as 
of  the  sasie  date,  are  shown  in  the  status  of 
fxinda  table  on  page  102. 

Total  monthly  expenditures  have  declined 
since  April,  the  month  idien  the  peak  in  ex- 
penditures was  reached.  During  August,  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $239,771,  OC^  a  decline 
of  13  percent  from  the  previous  month's  total. 
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and  a  drop  of  25  peroeut  from  April  expendi- 
tures. This  is  shown  by  the  "All  agencies" 
line  on  the  ohart  of  monthly  expenditures. 
The  reduction  in  expenditures  during  July  and 
August  was  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  during  these  months  came 
from  a  sepeu*ate  congressional  appropriation, 
whereas  in  previous  months  the  entire  amotmt 
came  from  Works  Program  fxinds.  The  inclusion 
of  expenditures  for  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  would  have  raised  the  July  total  by  about 
$4,000,000,  and  the  August  total  by  approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. 

Monthly  expenditures  of  the  WPA  are  like- 
wise shown  on  the  ohart.  Total  WPA  monthly 
expenditures  have  declined  since  Uarch  1936 
to  the  sum  of  $157,422,000  in  August;  this 
amount  is  3  percent  below  the  figure  for  the 
preceding  month  and  18  percent  be  low  ihe  March 
total.  Expenditures  due  to  emergency  drought 
conditions  have  prevented  more  substantial  de- 
clines in  expenditures  in  July  and   August. 

Allocations  and  expenditures  by  States 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

MONTHLY    EXPENDITURES    OF  THE    WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 

AND    OF    ALL    AGENCIES    PARTICIPATING    IN    THE  WORKS   PROGRAM 

Auguil    1935    -     Augurt    1936 
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$2,610,972,701 

100.0 

HitffaMays,  roads,  and  streets 

615,980,371 

23.7 

Pvblio  Vnildings 

221,987,278 

8.5 

Bousing 

27,921,193 

1.1 

Parks  and  other  reoreatloaal 

faollitles 

295,703,774 

11.3 

Consflonrntiott 

633,960,144 

24.3 

Sewer  systeofi  and  other 

utiUtles 

162,313,895 

6.2 

TrmasperUtion  faollitles 

100,748,201 

3.9 

Ifhite  collar 

202,907,718 

7.8 

Ulsoellaaeouji  projects 

230,692,051 

8.8 

Rural  resettlemoat  and 

rehablllUtioB 

U4,  788,  076 

4.4 

OCT  NOV         DCC 
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MAY         iUMI         MH.1  AUO 

1936 
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Source:     XT.  S.  Treaatsy  Departaient  repoi't  en  status 
of  ftmds  proTlded  In  the  BMrgenoy  Relief 
Appropriation  lots  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of 
Septenber  20,  1936. 

a/    Does  not  Inolude  adndnlttratire  expenses  or 
direct  relief  extended  through  the  IIERA. 


It  may  be  seen  that  allocations  and  expendi- 
tures vary  in  general  with  population  and  the 
consequent  needs. 

Some  indication  of  expenditures  by  type 
of  project  for  the  entire  Works  Program  may 
be  seen  in  the  table  above.  This  table, 
based  on  data  through  July  31,  1936,  excludes 
expenditures  for  relief  extended  under  the 
FERA  and  the  relatively  small  amounts  expend- 
ed for  administration  purposes.  At  the  end 
of  July  24.3  percent  of  the  total  had  been 
spent  on  conservation  and  flood  control. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  account 
for  expenditures  amounting  to  23.7  percent  of 
the  total,  parks  and  other  recreational  facil- 
ities for  11.3  percent,  and  public  buildings 
for  8.5  percent. 
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Relief    and    the  Works    Program 


Relief  Before  1933 


Prior  to  1929  the  care  of  destitute  per- 
sons was  almost  universally  the  responsibility 
of  local  public  officials.  Agencies  financed 
with  private  funds,  however,  assumed  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  burden.  State  assis- 
tance was  limited  to  small  appropriations  in  a 
few  States  where  provision  was  made  for  spe- 
cial classes  of  dependents  such  as  the  aged, 
the  blind,  mothers  with  dependent  children, 
and  soldiers  and  sailors •  There  was  no  State 
administration  or  supervision  of  general  re- 
lief, and  no  State  government  appropriated 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

To  care  for  the  steadily  increasing  n\m- 
ber  of  unemployed  persons  during  the  winter 
of  1930-31,  four  State  governments  for  the 
first  time  appropriated  funds  for  general  re- 
lief and  local  agencies  attempted  to  expand 
their  relief  activities.  These  efforts, 
first  made  in  the  larger  cities  where  unem- 
ployment was  most  acute,  in  many  instances 
took  the  form  of  expansion  of  the  programs  of 
municipal  public  works,  or  of  the  establish- 
ment of  work  relief  programs,  both  of  which 
formed  basic  patterns  for  later  developments 
of  State  and  Federal  plans  for  aid  to  the  un- 
employed. In  some  areas,  such  assistance  was 
strictly  limited  to  persons  receiving  relief 
from  public  and  private  relief  agencies.  In 
others,  programs  of  broader  scope  were  planned 
to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  in  gener- 
al without  regard  for  need. 

During  the  following  winter  it  became 
evident  that  many  localities  were  unable  to 
meet  the  need,  and  appropriations  were  made 
by  a  few  States  to  supplement  local  funds. 
Data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  for  120  urban  areas  representing  65 
percent  of  the  1930  population  of  the  United 
States  indicate  that  expenditures  for  relief 
were  four  times  as  high  in  1930-31  as  in  1929 
and  that  expenditures  in  the  winter  of  19S1-32 
were  twice  as  great  as  those  in  1930-31. 


Although  it  became  apparent  early  in  the 
depression  that  local  public  and  private  funds 
were  inadequate  for  providing  relief,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gave  no  financial  assistance 
until  July  1932  when  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  emergency 
relief.  A  total  of  $300,000,000  was  loaned 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  fran 
July  1932  to  May  1933,  at  which  time  approxi- 
mately 4,700,000  families  and  single  persons 
were  receiving  relief.  Advances  to  States 
were  to  have  been  repaid  from  Federal  highway 
allotments,  but  repayment  from  this  source 
was  waived  in  1934 • 

Additional  Federal  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment  were  made  in  1933 
through  the  first  of  a  series  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration. 


lie  lief  Under  f^RA  and  CWA 

The  necessity  for  more  extensive  Federal 
aid  than  that  provided  in  1932  was  recognized 
when  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  May  1933.  The  act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  to  aid  them  in  meeting  the  unpreceden- 
ted relief  problem. 

Many  States  had  set  up  temporary  State 
relief  agencies  which  were  administering  the 
disposition,  for  relief  purposes,  of  State 
funds  and  funds  loaned  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  By  the  fall  of  1933 
State  emergency  relief  administrations  were 
functioning  in  every  State.  Local  emergency 
relief  administrations  were  also  established, 
or  existing  local  public  agencies  were  desig- 
nated, for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
various  phases  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Pro- 
gram with  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds  emd 
such  State  funds  as  were  appropriated.  Coun- 
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ties  and  municipalities  themselves  continued 
to  supply  funds  for  emergency  relief  as  ■well 
as  for  institutional  care  and  categorical  as- 
sistance* 

Under  the  early  Emergency  Relief  Program 
both  direct  and  work  relief  were  provided. 
In  many  instances  experiences  with  work  re- 
lief were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  work 
performed  was  often  of  limited  social  or  eco- 
nomic value  and  the  types  of  projects  conduc- 
ted were  usually  such  that  only  unskilled 
jobs  could  be  provided. 

These  emergency  employment  measures  were 
supplemented  during  the  winter  of  1933-34  by 
the  activities  of  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion. The  Civil  Works  Program  was  in  pai-t  a 
recovery  measure  and  in  part  a  method  of  car- 
ing for  persons  in  need  of  relief.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  program  were  taken  from  re- 
lief rolls.  Although  it  was  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, the  Civil  Works  Program  was  adminis- 
tered in  most  States  by  the  same  persons  who 
were  administering  the  State  and  local  emer- 
gency relief  administrations.  Federal  fvmds 
were  supplemented  by  funds  made  available  by 
State  and  local  sponsoring  agencies. 

The  peak  of  employment  under  the  Civil 
Works  Program  was  reached  during  the  week 
ending  January  18,  1934,  at  which  time  over 
4,000,000  persons  were  at  work.  During  the 
entire  program,  a  total  of  ^820,000,000  from 
Federal  funds  was  expended  on  Civil  Works 
projects.  State  and  local  funds  amounting  to 
$87,000,000  were  used  in  the  operation  of 
these  projects. 

After  the  curtailment  of  Civil  Works 
projects  in  April  1934,  work  relief  was  con- 
tinued through  the  inauguration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Work  Relief  Program  \inder  the  State 
emergenoy  relief  administrations.  The  proj- 
ects were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
State  and  local  emergency  relief  administra- 
tions, although  grants  to  States  by  the  FERA 
supplied  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  expend- 
ed. 

Earnings  of  workers  under  the  Bnergenoy 
Work  Relief  Program  were  determined  on  a 
budgetary  deficiency  basis,  i.e.,  each  worker 
was  permitted  to  work  a  sufficient  number  of 
hoiirs  at  prevailing  wage  rates  to  provide  an 
amount  which,  together  with  any  other  income 
received,  was  equivalent  to  his  tniniTrpim 
budgetary  requirements  as  determined  by  the 


social  service  division  of  the  emergency  re- 
lief administrations.  As  a  result,  workers 
were  employed  for  a  limited  and  varying  num- 
ber of  hours  each  month.  This  necessitated 
employing  workers  in  shifts,  with  a  conse- 
quent handicap  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
projects. 

Many  of  the  projects  which  were  Initiated 
under  the  Civil  Works  Program  were  continued 
and  completed  under  the  Emergency  Work  Relief 
Program.  Continuous  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove the  social  usefulness  of  the  projects. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
also  attempted  to  Improve  the  Work  Relief  Pro- 
gram by  expending  certain  types  of  projects 
in  order  to  utilize  and  preserve  the  wide 
range  of  skills  represented  on  relief  rolls. 
A  majority  of  the  projects  involved  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  roads,  streets,  sev/er 
systems,  parks,  and  public  buildings.  Al- 
though most  of  the  work  provided  was  un- 
skilled, these  projects  also  fiumlshed  em- 
ployment to  many  skilled  construction  work- 
ers. In  addition  to  construction  work,  pro- 
jects designed  for  the  employment  of  women 
and  vrtiite  collar  workers  were  initiated  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  more  nearly  fitted  to 
occupational  skills.  For  this  purpose  proj- 
ects ware  organized  in  music,  painting,  li- 
brary work,  clerical  vrork,  sewing,  gardening, 
food  preservation,  and  special  statistical 
surveys . 

During  this  period,  however,  a  majority 
of  relief  oases  received  dlreot  relief  and  not 

work  relief.  In  the  United  States  as  a  ^lole, 
the  proportion  of  families  and  single  persons 
provided  with  work  relief  never  exceeded  46 
percent  of  all  families  and  single  persons 
aided  under  the  general  relief  program. 

In  addition  to  the  general  relief  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admdnlsfa'a- 
tlon  Inaugurated  oartain  special  programs  to 
meat  ipaoial  needs.  The  aot  establishing  this 
agenoy  itated  spaeifieally  that  transiasb  pex>> 
sons  vara  to  ba  aided  from  Federal  funds. 
Aid  waa  prorlded  at  shelters  and  oamps  oper- 
ated by  tha  spaolal  transient  divisions  of 
the  State  esMrgenoy  relief  adalnlst rations. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  teachers  who  were  receiv- 
ing relief,  the  emergency  education  program 
was  instituted.  IMder  this  program  particu- 
lar emphasis  was  given  to  adult  literacy 
classes,  workers'  education,  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation,  parent  education 
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and  nursery  schools*  The  college  student  aid 
program  was  instituted  in  order  to  provide 
part-time  employment  for  persons  of  college 
age  who  would  have  been  imable  to  attend  col- 
lege without  financial  assistance. 

In  recognition  of  the  differentiation 
between  the  rural  and  urban  relief  problems, 
the  rural  rehabilitation  program  was  estab- 
lished. Under  this  program  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assist  needy  farmers  to  become  self- 
sufficient  by  supplying  them  with  necessto-y 
tools,  equipment,  and  working  capital. 

Thes*  phases  of  the  Emergenoy  Relief 
Program  were  continued  throiigh  June  19S6.  In 
addition  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  ao- 
tivitiea.  Federal  assistanoa  was  given  through 
employment  on  projeots  of  the  Publio  Works  Ail- 
minlstration.  Emergenoy  Conservation  Work 
oaployaenfc  was  also  provided  through  the  op- 
eration of  CCC  oamps. 

Rdicf  Diirins  the  Works  ProgrM,  1935-36 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram in  1935  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  giving  jobs  to  the 
great  majority  of  employable  persons  in  need 
of  relief.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  in 
the  same  year  Federal  funds  were  provided  for 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  three  classes 
of  unemployable  persons  -  the  aged,  dependent 
children,  and  the  blind.  The  care  of  all 
other  dependent  persons  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  and  localities. 

In  the  Bunmer  of  1955,  persons  employed 
on  Federal  Emergenoy  Relief  Administration 
work  relief  projects  and  oaplosrabla  paraona 
reeaivlng  direot  relief  were  oartlfled  as  be- 
ing eligible  for  employment  under  tha  Work* 
Program.  Suoh  persons  were  assignable  to 
work  either  on  Works  Rrogress  Administration 
projects  or  projects  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies partioipating  in  the  Works  IVogran. 

Various  aotivltles  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
genoy Relief  Administration  were  continued 
under  the  netw  program.  The  2,000,000  irorkera 
employed  on  the  Baergenoy  Work  Relief  Program 
ware  for  the  most  part  transferred  to  prs^jeots 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The 
Resettlement  Administration  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  rural  rehabilitation  program. 
Likewise,  the  National  Youth  Administration 
was  established  to  conduct  a  work  program  for 
youth  which  included  a  continuation  of  the 


college  student  aid  program.  Educational 
projects  were  established  by  the  WPA  to  pro- 
vide for  teachers.  The  transfer  of  persons 
from  Federal  Emergenoy  Relief  Programs  to 
Works  Program  projects  began  in  July  and  was 
substantially  completed  by  December  1935  when 
a  total  of  3,500,000  persons  were  employed. 
The  number  of  persons  receiving  direot  re- 
lief, as  well  as  the  number  employed  under 
the  various  relief  programs,  is  shown  in  the 
chart  on  the  follovring  page. 

Total  employment  on  the  Works  Program, 
including  WPA,  CCC,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, reached  a  peak  of  3,853,000  in  the  week 
ending  March  7,  1936,  Of  this  number,  3,025,- 
000  were  employed  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, 456,000  by  the  CCC,  and  372,000 
by  other  Federal  agencies.  Since  March,  W<rkB 
Program  employment  has  been  reduced  in  re- 
sponse to  employment  gains  in  industry  and 
seasonal  activity  in  agriculture.  During  the 
week  ending  August  29  the  number  employed  on 
the  Works  Program  totaled  3,400,000,  of  whom 
2,377,000  were  WPA  workers,  386,000  CCC  work- 
ers, and  637,000  employed  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

IVimarily,  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Works  Program,  the  number  of 
families  and  single  persons  reoeiving  relief 
from  State  and  looal  relief  agencies  has  de- 
clined substantially.  The  estimated  nvmbar 
of  families  and  single  persons  reoeiving  re- 
lief thirough  State  emd  local  relief  agencies 
numbered  1,450,000  in  July  1936,  as  compared 
with  4,397,000  in  July  1985,  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  1936  the  nimber  declined  from 
a  total  of  2,210,000  in  January  1936  to 
1,450,000  in  July  1936.  Administrative  and 
financial  factors  were  responsible  for  part 
of  the  decline  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1936. 

Considering  both  the  persons  from  relief 
rolls  employed  under  the  Works  Program  and 
the  number  receiving  relief  from  State  and 
looal  relief  agencies,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial decline  during  the  past  year  in  the 
number  of  persons  from  relief  rolls  receiving 
public  aid.  In  July  1936  the  net  total  num- 
ber of  relief  families  and  single  persons  - 
either  on  looal  relief  rolls  or  employed  on 
the  Works  Program  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  numbered  3,766,000  as  compared  with 
4,397,000  in  July  1935,  The  number  in  July 
1936,  the  lowest  since  1933,  represents  a  de- 
cline of  almost  20  percent  since  Meirch  1936 
and  compares  with  a  peak  of  5,316,000  reached 
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*    BETWEEN    AUGUST    1935     AND    JULY    1936     THERE    ARE    INCLUDED     A    CONSIDERABLE     NUMBER     OF    PERSONS,   VARYING      FROM 
MONTH     TO    MONTH.    WHO    RECEIVED    WORKS    PROGRAM     PAY    CHECKS     AT    SOME     TIME     DURING     THE     MONTH,     AND     WHO    ALSO 
RECEIVED     RELIEF-  A    DUPLICATION     RESULTING       LARGELY      FROM     TRANSFERS      OF     THESE      PERSONS     BETWEEN     GENERAL 
RELIEF     AND     THE     WORKS     PROGRAM, 
**«   CCC     CONTINUED     UNDER     THE     WORKS     PROGRAM    IN    CHART    X 
ff.^^  PWA    NON-FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    UNDER     THE       WORKS      PROGRAM     ARE     EXCLUDED 
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RELCF  PCR30N3.  AOk»B5mATXM.  AKC  MSC£U-A>CXXI3  rTOU      DAJA  FOH  B3e  CCV01  ALL  CCKRAL  RCLEF  AO- 
ha«STCRCD  Br  sure  AND  LOCAL  ACCNCC9  WH.E  T>€  FtUffA  FOR  PmOR  VEARS  ARC  AR£  LMTLD  TO  OCRCEMCY  RELET 
AND  OO  NOT  COVCR  THC  VARIOUS  rCDCRAL  WORK  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING  CWA  AND  WPA 


in  January  1936« 

In  obtaining 
these  net  fig\ires« 
it  is  necessary  to 
go  baok  to  the 
Bonth  of  July  be- 
cause of  the  delay 
in  the  receipt  of 
reports  concerning 
the  number  receiv- 
ing relief  through 
State  and  local 
relief  agencies. 
During  July  1936 
an  estimated  total 
of  1,450,000  fami- 
lies and  single 
persons  received 
relief  through 

State  and  local 
relief  agencies. 
At  this  time  there 
•were  2,386,000  pei> 
sons  from  relief 
rolls  (excluding 
CCC  enrollees)  em- 
ployed in  the  Con- 
tinental United 
States  on  the  en- 
tire Horks  Program.  CCC  employment  is  e:^ 
eluded  to  obtain  comparability  between  the 
data*  Assuming  that  there  are  no  duplloationa 
between  the  two  reports,  a  total  of  3,856,000 
persons  from  relief  rolls  wore  being  oared 
for*  Eowwver,  beoause  some  persons  w«re  oa 
relief  rolls  during  a  part  of  July  who  wore 
later  employed  on  the  Works  Program  and  be- 
cause in  some  areas  earnings  on  the  Works 
Program  are  supplemented  with  direct  relief 
by  local  relief  agencies,  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  duplication  between  the  numbers  on 
relief  rolls  and  emplo^ent  on  the  Works  Pro- 
gram. In  July,  this  duplloatlon  is  estimated 
to  involve  70,000  persons,  so  that  the  net 
total  number  of  families  and  single  persons 
on  local  relief  rolls  and  persons  from  relief 
rolls  employed  on  the  Works  Program  amounts 
to  a  total  of  3,766,OOCl 

Inasmuch  as  the  Works  Program  was  barely 
under  way  in  July  1935,  the  figure  of  4,397,- 
000  for  that  month  applies  to  the  number  of 
families  and  single  persons  reoaJLvlng  relief 
through  State  and  local  relief  agencies  under 
the  program  of  the  FESA.  In  connection  with 
•the  comparable  total  for  the  month  of  July 
1936,  a  decline  of  631,000  in  the  course  of  a 
year  is  indioated. 


TOTAL    OBLIGATIONS    INCURRED    FOR   RELIEF 
BY    SOURCES  OF  FUNDS* 
January    1933   to   June    1936 


MILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 


wtMKs  raooRtu  iUmMnUTWM    IM« 


The  decline  in  relief  rolls  has  thus  been 
substantial  during  the  past  year  and  has  ap- 
proximated the  proportionate  decline  in  esti- 
mated unemployment  during  this  period.  As 
has  been  true  throughout  the  depression,  how- 
ever, there  remain  a  large  number  of  xinem- 
ployed  persons  who  are  not  receiving  either 
direct  relief  or  work  through  Government  aid. 

State  governments  have  borne  a  major 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  general  relief 
since  the  discontinuance  of  FERA  grants.  The 
amount  contributed  by  States  dvuring  the  first 
six  months  of  1936  was  more  than  40  percent 
greater  than  the  amount  made  available  by 
States  for  relief  p\u7poses  diu-ing  the  first 
six  months  of  1935.  The  total  amount  made 
available  for  general  relief  by  local  agen- 
cies during  the  first  half  of  1936  was  20 
peroent  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935.  However,  a  large  portion  of 
local  contributions  during  the  earlier  period 
was  made  in  the  form  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  used  on  work  relief  projects. 
During  recent  months  contributions  of  this 
sort  by  localities  have  been  made  to  Rbrks 
Progress  Administration  projects;  these  are 
not  included  in  the  relief  data  of  reoent 
months.   The  aoccaopanylng  chart  shows  by 
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nontha  the  total  obligatlona  inourr«d  for 
the  relief  programs,  broken  dom  by  Bonroes 
of  funds. 

Ftindaiaental  changes  have  ooourred  in  the 
administration  of  relief  aotiTities  in  a  mm- 
ber  of  States  since  the  inaugiiration  of  the 
Works  Program.  Thirty-seven  States  now  have 
legislation  providing  for  State  aiininlBtration 
or  supervision  of  general  relief*  In  25 
States  eoid  the  District  of  Columbia  permanent 
public  welfare  dep«u^ane^ts  are  now  supervi- 
sing or  administering  general  public  assis- 
tance. Nineteen  of  these  departments  are  new; 
in  the  remaining  four  States  responsibility 
for  public  assistance  has  been  added  to  the 
departments  already  established.  In  three 
States  a  temporary  public  welfare  department 
has  been  set  up  by  executive  order  of  the 
governor,  and  in  one  State  a  temporary  State 
commission  for  the  allotment  of  f\inds  was  es- 
tablished by  legislation.  Eleven  States  have 
continued  State  administration  of  relief, 
pending  legislative  action  for  a  permaneot 
program.  This  leaves  11  States  la  which 
there  is  yet  no  State  provision  for  the  ad- 


adnistration  of  publio  asslstanee. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  past 
year.  It  is  apparent  that  the  plans  aiade  and 
the  policies  adopted  fbr  the  relief  problsm 
in  1936  have  been  cairied  through  into  actual 
operation.  The  Hbrks  Progrtm  has  provided 
Jobs  for  the  great  majority  of  enployalble 
persons  from  relief  rolls.  With  jobs  adapted 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  skill  and  train- 
ing of  workers  on  relief  rolls,  the  skills 
and  morale  of  these  workers  are  being  bvm- 
tained  until,  with  the  revival  of  business, 
these  persons  are  reabsorbed  in  private  <b- 
ployment.  Svery  person  employed  on  the  Works 
Program  is  expected  to  register  with  a  publio 
snployaent  office  designated  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  is  required  to 
accept  any  reasonable  opportunity  that  arises 
for  private  flmployment.  The  residual  relief 
cases,  consisting  mostly  of  unemployables, 
are  provided  for  by  State  and  local  relief 
agencies  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  oei-tain  types  (the  aged, 
dependent  children,  and  the  blind)  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Aot. 
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Appendix     A 


Statutory  Authority,  Orsanization,  and  Procedure 


The   Emergency   Relief   Appropriation  Acts   of  1935   and   1936 


Appropriation 

Statutory  authority  and  funds  for  the 
Works  Program  are  contained  in  two  appropria- 
tion acts  of  Congress!  (1)  The  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  approved  by 
the  President  on  April  8,  1935,  appropriated 
$4,000,000,000  and  authorized  the  transfer  of 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $880,000,000  from  other 
funds,  in  order  to  provide  relief,  work  re- 
lief, and  to  increase  employment  by  providing 
for  useful  projects;  (2)  the  Einergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1936  (iihich  was  included 
in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  Year  1936,  as  Title  II ),  approved  by 
the  President  on  June  22,  1936,  appropriated 
an  additional  $1,425,000,000  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Program  provided  for  in  the 
earlier  act  and  reappropriated  the  vmexpend- 
ed  balcmces  of  funds  provided  under  that  act. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  these  two  acts  sure 
to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1937,  and 
will  be  used  "in  the  discretion  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  President." 


Project  Limitations 

Both  acts  specified  general  categories 
of  projects  and  placed  limits  on  the  amounts 
to  be  expended  for  flach  type  of  project,  with 
the  further  provision  that  the  President 
might  increase  any  category  within  certain 
limits.  The  1935  Act  allowed  an  increase  in 
any  type  not  exceeding  20  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation;  the  1936  Act  allows  an 
increase  not  exceeding  15  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  type  affected. 

The  classes  of  projects  and  the  amounts 
specified  by  the  two  acts  are  listed  below. 

The  1936  Act  provides  that  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  President  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  are  exempted  from  the  limitations 
provided  in  that  act,  emd  also  that  no  Fed- 
eral project  shall  be  undertaken  or  prosecut- 
ed unless  Emd  until  an  amount  sufficient  for 
its  completion  has  been  allocated  and  irrev- 
ocably set  aside. 


APnOFKUXiai  UUCEATZOBS  SFDUITIB)  IB 


TBK  KA  ACTS  QT  1935  ADS  1936 
A^OT  19^6 


rnm  of  ProJeot 


(a)  El^bway*,  roada,  atrectt,  and 

gnA»  oorossiag  elloiaatloa  $800,000,000 

(i)    Rwal  r«habilitaiion  and  r«li«f 
la  atrioken  atfrlmltiaral  arMa, 
and  water  oonaerfatian,  trana- 
aouataia  water  dlveraimi,  irri- 
gation and  reolaoation  500,000,000 
>_- 

(c)  Rural  elwtrifioatlea  100,000,000 

(d)  Eouaiiitf  450,000,000 

(a)  Asalstaaoa  for  •duoatlonal, 
porefaaalonal,  and  olarioal 

peraons.  300,000,000 

(f )  Civilian  Conaaonration  Corps        600,000,000 

{g)    Leaaa  or  graata,  or  botk  for 

projaota  of  Statas,  Tasritoriaa, 

Poaaasaiona,  ato*,  or  aubdlvi- 

aiona  thareof  900,000,000 

(b)  Sanitation,  porerBirtion  of  aoil 
areaien,  atroam  pollatioa,  aaa- 
ooaat  aroaion,  reforaatatlen, 
foraatatloD,  flood  oontrol,  rl- 
vera  and  harbora  and  ndaoalla- 

projaota  »0,000,000 


(•) 
(*) 
(o) 

(d) 


(•) 
It) 

it) 
lb) 
(1) 
(J) 


HlglnATa,  roada,  and  atreeta 

Pttbllo  bnildlaga 

Parks  and  other  rooraational 
faollltiea 

Public  utilitiaa,  InoJiidlitg 
aawor  aystana,  water  aupply 
and  purification,  alrpoirts, 
and  other  traaaportatlon 
faollitiea 

nood  oontrol  and  other  oo»- 
aarvation 

Aaalstaaoe  for  aduoatlaoal, 
prefaaaianal,  and  olarleal 
yeraoaa 

Woaaa'a  prejaota 

laaoallanaeus  work  projaota 

Hatieaal  Tevfeh  Ateiniatration 

Rural  rahabllltation,  loans, 
aad  raliaf  to  famara  and 
llTaateok  fi'oaara 


tnrr* 


$413,250,000 
156,750,000 

156,750,000 


171,000,000 
126,250,000 

85,500,000 
85,500,000 
71,250,000 
71,250,000 

86,500,000 
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TTage  Polioy 


idi«n  thsir  status  is  dlsolosed. 


The  general  wage  polioy  prescribed  by 
the  1936  Act  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier 
aot  in  that  it  requires  that  the  rates  of  pay 
for  persons  employed  on  the  TTorks  Program 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  pre-vailing  rates 
of  pay  for  nork  of  a  similar  nature.  The  WPA» 
with  the  appro-val  of  the  President,  deter- 
mines what  oonstitutas  preTailing  rates  of 
pay.  The  1955  Aot  speoified  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  require  suoh  rates  to  be  paid  as 
ironld  aooomplish  the  purposes  of  the  aot 
without  affecting  adversely  or  otherwise 
tending  to  decrease  the  going  rates  of  wages 
paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature. 


JBli^bility  for  aaploy— nt 

Three  proTisions  relating  to  eligibility 
for  employment  are  contained  in  the  1936  iot. 
It  provides  that  applicants  for  employment 
^o  are  in  actual  need,  but  whose  names  have 
not  previously  been  placed  on  relief  rolls, 
shall  be  accorded  the  seme  eligibility  for 
employment  as  those  who  have  appeared  on  re- 
lief rolls.  It  also  provides  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  adjusted-service  bonds  or  Treasury 
checks  in  paymsnt  of  an  adjusted-compensation 
certificate  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  actxial  need  of  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  the  agencies  super- 
vising projects  shall  not  knowingly  employ 
aliens  illegally  within  the  United  States, 
and  must  discharge  such  aliens,  if  employed. 


Provisions  Regarding  the  FSRA,  and  the  PKA. 

The  19S6  Aot  provides  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  awrgenoy 
Relief  Administration  and  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose are  made  available  until  June  SO,  19S7. 
Under  the  1956  Aot,  the  FERA  was  continued  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  June  SO,  19S6,  or 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President  might  fix. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  em- 
powered by  the  1956  Aot  to  continue  to  aid  in 
financing  projects  similar  to  those  financed 
by  it  in  the  past.  It  is  authorised  to  use, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  sum 
not  to  exoeed  $300,000,000  from  funds  on  hand 
or  received  from  the  sale  of  securities  for 
the  making  of  grants.  Such  a  grant  must  not 
exceed  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
and  grants  may  be  made  only  for  projeots 
^ich  can  be  siibstantially  completed  by 
July  1,  1958,  and  for  which  the  finanoing  of 
the  remaining  cost  is  assured. 


Administration 

The  President  is  authorised  by  both  acts 
to  preso]*ibe  suoh  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  appropriations.  He  may  utilise  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  empower  them  to  carry  out 
the  functions  delegated  to  them. 


Executive  Orders 


Proceeding  under  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  two  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Aots,  the  President  has  issued  44  Executive 
orders  which  determined  or  influenced  the 
operations  of  the  Works  Profram.  Many  of 
these  orders  were  of  minor  significance,  and 
others  were  limited  to  amendment  of  prior  Ex- 
ecutive orders.  Orders  issued  under  the  1955 
Aot  were  continued  in  effect  by  Bxeoutive  Or- 
der Ho.  7596,  issued  xmder  authority  granted 
by  the  1956  Act,  "insofar  as  apiaioable  and 


except  as  to  rates  of  pay  and  eligibility  for 
employment . " 

The  orders,  issued  under  both  acts  and 
now  in  effect,  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  groups:  (a)  those  creating  new  organi- 
zations or  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain functions  previously  performed  by  other 
independent  agencies  to  agencies  operating 
under  the  Works  Progrsmi  (b)  those  pertaining 
to  general  policy  concerning  conditions  of 
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emploTBient  and  mathods  of  proseoutliig  proj- 
ects} and  (o)  those  oonoerned  with  the  opera- 
tion of  GoTsrnnent  agenoiss  partioipating  in 
the  Works  Program. 


Administrative  Orgsniiatiom 

Exeouti-ye  Order  Ho.  70S4,  May  6,  1956 

Created  the  Di'»lsion  of  Applications  and  In- 
formation and  the  AdTiaory  Corenlttee  on  Al' 
lotments . 

Created  the  Works  Progress  Administration  as 
an  administrati-ve  organization  responsible 
to  the  President  for  the  coordinated  execu- 
tion of  the  Works  Program. 

Authorised  establishment  vi-Uiin  the  WPA  of  a 
dirision  of  progress  inrsstigation,  and  for- 
mulation of  periodic  reports  of  progress  of 
projects  and  employment  thereon. 

Authorised  the  WPA  to  prescribe  niles  and  reg- 
ulations assuring  maximian  possible  employ- 
ment from  relief  rolls  and  govBrning  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  employment. 

Provided  for  prosecution  by  the  VITPA  of  small 
useful  projects  desigaed  to  assure  a  maxi- 
mum of  employment  in  all  localities* 

Directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
provide  for  disbxursement  and  accounting  of 
funds,  and  procurement  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment. 


Executive  Order  No.  7396,  June  22,  1936 


tion,  flood  control,  reforestation  and  re- 
lated prejsotat  emd  (c)  to  make  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  equipment. 


BxeeutivB  Order  Ho.  7028,  April  50,  1955 

Transferred  property  and  personnel  of  the 
land  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief idministration  to  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. 


Executive  Order  Mo.  7041,  May  15,  1955 

Transferred  property  and  personnel  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Subsistence  Homesteads  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


Executive  Order  No.  7037,  May  11,  1935 

Established  the  R\n-al  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration "to  initiate,  formulate,  ad- 
minister, and  supervise  a  program  of  ap- 
proved projects  -with  respect  to  the  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electrical  energy  in  rural  areas,"  using 
relief  persons  so  far  as  practicable. 


Executive  Order  No.  7152,  August  21,  1935 

Prescribed  additional  functions  and  duties 
for  the  Temporary  Govepnment  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  authorizing  prosecution  of  projects 
"for  providing  relief  and  work  relief  and 
for  increasing  employment  within  the  Virgin 
Islands." 


Continued  for  the  Program  under  the  1936  Act 
the  orders  issued  under  authority  of  the  1935 
Act,  insofar  as  applicable  and  except  as  to 
rates  of  pay  and  eligibility  for  employment. 

Executive  Order  Bo.  7027«  April  50,  1956, 


Exeoutive  Order  No.  7057,  May  28,  1935 


Ho.  7200,  8ypt 


Amended  by  Exeoutive  Order 
bar  26,  1956 


Established  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Authorised  the  Resettleoorant  Adminlstratian 
(a)  to  administer  approved  projeots  involv- 
ing rtiral  rehabilitation,  relief  In  strlok- 
en  agricultural  area^,  and  relief  of  desti- 
tute or  low-lnoome  faffllllesi  0>)  to  prose- 
cute soil  and  beaoh  eroaion,  •trem  pollu- 


Established  the 
ministration 
minister,  and 
projects  for 
lief  and  for 
Puerto  Rico." 


Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
"to  initiate,  formulate,  ad- 
supervise  a  program  of  approrod 
providing  relief  and  work  re- 
increasing  employment  within 


Exeoutlve  Order  Ho.  7086,  June  26,  1935 

Established  the  National  Youth  Administration 
within  the  TJPA,  "to  ixiitiate  and  administer 
a  program  of  approved  projects  which  shall 
provide  relief,  work  relief,  and  employment 
for  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26 
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nho  eire  no  longer  in  attendcmoe  at  a  school 
requiring  full  time,  euid  who  are  not  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  remunerative  employment." 


Exeoutive  Order  No.  7096,  July  9,  1935 

Appointed  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 


Executive  Order  No.  7194,  September  26,  1935 

Established  the  Prison  Industries  Reorganira- 
tion  Administration  to  be  governed  by  the 
Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Board  of 
five  members. 

Instructed  this  Administration  to  conduct 
surveys  and  investigations  of  industrial 
operations  of  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions ajid  the  markets  for  products  of 
such  activities,  and  to  recommend  for  Pres- 
idential approval  a  program  reorganizing 
existing  prison  industries  systems  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  competition  with  private 
industry. 


Executive  Order  No.  7065,  June  7,  1935 

Created  the  National  Resources  Committee  to 
oolleot  data  necessary  to  a  planned  devel- 
opment and  use  of  national  resources;  to 
cooperate  irith  ai^  other  public  or  private 
planning  agency  in  carrying  out  its  duties; 
and  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  isith 
respect  to  Federal  projects  involving  the 
acquisition  of  land. 


Executive  Order  No.  7073,  June  13,  1955 

Reestablished  the  National  Emergency  Coimcil 
to  perform  previously  assigned  duties  to- 
gether with  such  additional  functions  as 
might  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  President  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935. 


Executive  Order  No.  7064,  June  7,  1955 

Authorized  the  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Works  to  continue  to  perform 
functions  under  Title  II  of  the  National 
Industrial  Reoovery  Aot. 


Under  the  Elmergency  Relief  Appropriation  Aot 
of  1935,  authorized  the  PDA  to  make  loems 
or  grants,  or  both,  for  projects  of  non- 
Federal  public  bodies,  and  to  carry  out 
projects  for  slum  clearance  or  low-cost 
housing. 

Authorized  the  sale  of  securities  acquired 
under  Title  II  of  iA»  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  or  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935  for  making  f\irther  loans 
\inder  these  acts. 

Reallocated  to  departments  and  agencies  hold- 
ing Tinobllgated  balances  for  use  after 

Jvme  16,  1935,  funds  previously  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

General  Policies 

Wages ; 

Executive  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1935 

Prescribed  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  to 
apply  to  workers  on  projects.  Wages  varied 
as  to  region,  population,  and  skills  of 
workers,  and  ranged  from  $19  per  month  (in 
Region  4)  for  unskilled  workers  in  counties 
the  population  of  the  largest  municipality 
of  which  was  less  them  5,000,  to  $95  (in 
Region  1)  for  professional  and  technical 
workers  in  counties,  the  population  of  the 
largest  municipality  of  which  was  over 
100,000. 

Provided  that  the  schedule  of  monthly  earn- 
ings thus  established  should  be  applicable 
to  workers  on  all  projects  financed  in 
whole  or  in  peurt  from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  except  for  (a) 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  (b)  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works,  (o) 
highway  and  grade-crossing  elimination  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bturaau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  State  Highway  Departments, 
(d)  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  any 
executive  department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  (e)  such  projects,  por- 
tions of  projects  or  activities  as  the  WPA 
Administrator  shall  exempt,  (f )  supervisory 
and  administrative  employees,  and  (g)  State 
relief  administration  projects  pending 
transfer  to  the  Works  Program. 
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EjwoutJTB  Order  Ho.  7117,  July  29,  1956 

Uodlfled  ExeoutiTS  Order  No.  7046  by  provld- 
iag  that: 

(a)  The  Works  Progress  JLdministrator  or 
his  representatives  might  redefine  regions 
designated  in  the  original  order  vheneTor 
necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  avoid  undue 
inequality  among  workers  aooxistomed  to 
similarity  of  vage  i*ate8. 

(b )  Monthly  earnings  applicable  to  an  ur- 
bcm  area  shall  in  general  apply  to  contigu- 
ous turban  areas  in  adjacent  counties  in  the 
same  region. 

(o)  If  the  territory  covered  by  any  proj- 
ect involves  application  of  more  than  one 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  the  highest 
schedule  shall  be  used. 

(d)  The  Works  Progress  Administrator  or 
his  representatives  may  adjust  rate  of 
earnings  of  any  olass  of  work  on  any  proj- 
ect by  not  more  than  10  percent. 


Executive  Order  No.  7203,  October  1,  1935 

.Amended  the  provision  of  Exeoutive  Order  No. 
7046  establishing  rates  for  each  county  in 
accordance  with  population  of  Iturgest  munio- 
ipality,  by  giving  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  representatives  dis- 
cretion to  use  either  county  or  toimship  as 
the  unit  to  iihloh  the  schedule  of  monthly 
earnings  shall  be  applicable. 

Clarified  the  above  provision  of  Exeoutive 
Order  No.  7046  by  specifying  that  the 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings  shall  be  based 
upon  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  mu- 
nicipality Kithin  the  county  or  toimship. 


Executive  Order  No.  7157,  August  25,  1955 

Authorized  the  Works  Progress  Administrator 
or  his  representatives  to  exempt  from  the 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  projects  em- 
ploying unattaehed  workers  idio  are  fur- 
nished subsistenoe  in  camps,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  lieu  of  suoh  monthly  earnings,  wage 
rates  not  to  exoeed  |25  per  month. 


Exeoutive  Order  Ho.  7164,  August  29 «  1936, 
Amended  by  Executive  Order  Ho.  7»l9,  Mareh  18. 
1936 

Provided  for  supervision  of  student  aid  proj- 
•ots  by  the  National  Youth  Acbnislstratlon. 


Prescribed  aaotmts  of  monthly  payments  as 
follows:  high  school  students  -  not  to  ex- 
oeed ^6  per  month;  college  students  - 
average  of  $15  per  month  for  the  school 
year,  and  not  to  exoeed  $20  to  any  student 
in  any  month}  graduate  students  -  average 
of  |30  a  month  per  student,  not  to  exceed 
|4tO  to  any  student  in  any  month. 


Executive  Order  No.  7455,  August  18,  1956 
Amending  Exeoutive  Order  No.  7164,  August  29, 
1955 

Directed  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to 
determixie  monthly  earnings  (not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  full  sectirity  wages  for  part- 
time  employment)  hours  of  work,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  young  persons  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  the  National  Youth 
Administration  (other  than  student  aid)  and 
the  Works  Progress  Adndnistratlon. 

Limited  monthly  earnings  applicable  to  part- 
time  employment  of  such  young  persons  to 
50  percent  of  the  schedule  of  monthly  earn- 
ings. 


Hours  of  Work: 


Exeoutive  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1955 

Provided  that  hours  of  work  of  persons  to 
idiom  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  is 
applicable  shall  be  determined  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administrator,  but  shall  not  ex- 
oeed 6  hours  per  day  and  40  hours  per  week. 

Set  a  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day  and  150  hours 
per  month  for  manual  workers  and  8  hours 
per  day  and  40  hours  per  week  for  clerical 
and  other  non-manual  employees  on  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Poblic  Roads,  and  State  Highway 
Departaents ,  and  on  projects  exempted  from 
the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administrator. 

Set  a  mBTlmiim  of  8  hours  per  day  and  40  hours 
per  week  on  projects  operated  as  camps  or 
floating  plants. 

Specified  that  provisions  of  the  aot  of  Maroh 
3,  1931,  shall  apply  to  persona  employed  on 
permanent  buildings  for  use  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  exeoutive  depariaents i  and  that 
existing  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply 
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to  Emergenoy  Consorv&tlon  Work  and  looal 
Emergenoy  Relief  Administration  nork  relief 
projects. 


Conditions  of  Employment i 


EiecutiTB  Order  No.  7046,  May  20,  1935 

Prohibited  employment  of  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  or  physioally  hcmdioapped, 
where  employment  vould  be  dangerous  to 
others  and  to  their  own  health  ^Tnr\  safety, 
and  of  persons  ovirrently  serving  sentence 
in  penal  or  oorreotional  institutions. 

Directed  that  preference  shall  be  given  to 
persons  from  public  relief  rolls,  «^tiH  pro- 
vided that,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Works  Progress  Admini- 
stration, at  least  90  percent  of  all  per- 
sons working  on  work  projects  sh(.ll  have 
been  taken  from  the  public  relief  rolls. 

Provided  that  only  one  member  of  a  family 
group  may  be  employed,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  WPA. 

Prohibited  discrimination  on  any  grounds  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  in  the  order. 

Provided  that  projects  shall  be  conducted  la 
accordance  with  safe  working  conditions  and 
that  wages  may  not  be  pledged  or  assigned. 


Eligibility; 


Contract  Provisions: 


Sxeoutive  Order  No.  7083,  June  24,  1935 

Presoribed  rules  and  regulations  applioable 
to  projects  prosecuted  by  (a)  force  ac- 
count, (b)  fixed  price  contract,  (c)  limit- 
ed fixed  price  contract,  or  (d)  management 
contract. 

Provided  for  submission  to  the  Director  of 
Procurement  by  the  oi>erating  agency,  of  es- 
timates of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment required.  The  Director  of  Procurement 
shall  indicate  to  the  operating  agency  the 
part  of  the  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment the  Government  will  furnish,  together 
with  instructions  as  to  method  of  requisi- 
tion. 

Provided  for  incorporation  in  all  contracts 
of  provisions  relating  to  payrolls,  pur- 
chases, requisitions,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, etc. 

Operating  Procedures 

Executive  Order  No.  7161,  August  21,  1936 

Alleoated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
|S, 000, 000,  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund 
frcB  which  reimbursements  would  be  made  to 
the  general  supply  fund,  for  purchases  of 
materiaJLa,  supplies,  and  equipment  to  be 
used  on  work  relief  projects,  thus  facili- 
tating centralised  purohaee  of  naterlala, 
supplies,  and  equlpnent. 


Executive  Order  No.  7060,  June  5,  1955 

Required  that,  to  be  eligible  for  employment, 
persons  must  register  with  employment  of- 
fices designated  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  must  have  been  receiving  re- 
lief in  May  1935. 

Provided  for  certification  of  persons  trtio  be- 
came eligible  for  relief  subsequent  to  May 
1935,  when  original  occupational  classes 
are  esbaustedi  for  wdntenanoe  of  eligibil- 
ity of  persons  irtio  receive  temporary  em- 
ployment elsewhere;  and  for  notification  to 
the  Horks  Progress  Adalnlstration  by  the 
tJ*  8.  Baployaent  Servioe  <t  persons  eg^layed 
OB  the  Works  Program  liio  have  reoeived  other 
•■ployBent* 


Provided  for  reinlbursement  to  the  Work  Relief 
Supply  Fxmd  by  agencies  receiving  materials 
supplies,  and  equipasent. 


ExeoutiTt  Order  Ho.  7145,  August  19,  1936 

Avtherlced  the  Resettlement  Administration  to 
■eke  leans  for  financing  purchase  of  farm 
lands  and  equipeient,  and  for  other  ptor- 
chases,  to  individuals,  approved  bona-fide 
ageneies,  or  cooperative  associations* 

Authorised  the  Resettleaent  Administrator  to 
fix  interest  rates  net  greater  than  6  per- 
st  er  less  than  S  peroent. 


and  provisions  for 


Presoribed  tenas  of  leans 
repegweat* 
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Exeoutl-re  Order  No.  7805,  February  28, 


1936 


Allocated  §30,000,000,  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration for  making  loans  to  farmers 
during  the  year  1936. 

Prescribed  regulations  limiting  loans  to  any 
one  borrower  to  $200,  requiring  borrowers 
to  prove  that  other  sources  are  exhausted, 
fixing  the  interest  rate  at  5-l/2  percent, 
etc. 


ExecutiTO  Order  Ho.  7150,  August  7,  1935 

Provided  that  funds  allocated  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  shall  be 
available  for  loans  to  private  corpora- 
tions, associations,  and  cooperative  as- 
sociations, and  to  public  agencies  for  fi- 
nancing projects  included  in  the  program  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Provided  that  wage  rates  said  maxlmiim  hours  of 
work  shall  be  determined  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  but  that  hours 
of  work  shall  not  exceed  8  hours  per  day 
and  40  hours  per  week  except  in  special 
circumstances . 

Directed  that  preference  in  employment  shall 
be  given  to  persons  from  relief  rolls; 


that,  except  with  specific  authorization  of 
the  REA,  at  least  90  percent  of  all  persons 
working  shall  be  taken  from  such  rolls;  and 
that  only  persons  certified  for  assignment 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  or  persons 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  shall  be  em- 
ployed . 

Authorized  the  Administrator  to  approve  and 
execute  with  the  borrowing  agency  loan  con- 
tracts under  which  the  borrowing  agency 
agrees  that  the  project  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  procedures  and  specifications 
determined  or  approved  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 


ExeoutivB  Order  No.  7180,  September  6,  1935 

Authorized  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration to  finance  the  ptirchase  of 
farm  lands  emd  equipment  for  production  and 
preservation  of  farm  and  rural  commxmity 
products  necessary  to  the  effectuation  of 
rural  rehabilitation  projects. 

Prescribed  regulations  with  respect  to  eligi- 
ble borrowers;  interest  rates,  which  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Administrator  at  not  greater 
than  5  percent,  or  less  them  3  percent;  anA 
terms  of  loans. 


Operating  Procedures  of   the    Works  Progress   Administration 


The  Works  Progress  Administration  has 
been  organized  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity and  directions  contained  in  Acts  of  Cong- 
ress and  Executive  orders.  The  following 
paragraphs  summarize  its  form  and  operations. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  the  provisions  of 
Executive  orders  noted  above,  or  to  Indicate 
any  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  the  TYPA  or- 
ganizational form  and  functions. 


Administration 

The  YTorks  Progress  Administration  was 
created  by  an  Executive  order  which  assigned 
to  it  the  following  functions:  (1)  the  oper- 
ation of  useful  work  projects  eoad  the  sched- 
uling of  such  projects  so  as  to  provide  maxi- 
mum continuous  employment  under  the  Works 
Program;  (2)  the  general  coordination  of  the 


Program  and  the  determination  of  policies  and 
records  with  respect  to  selection  of  employ- 
ees, wages, hours,  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  investigation  of  irregularities;  (3)  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  periodic  reports 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  Program; 
(4)  the  coordination  of  such  research  and 
statistical  activities  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  Works  Program. 

The  Federal  Works  Progress  Administrator 
was  appointed  by  the  President  and,  under  the 
authority  granted  to  him  by  Executive  orders , 
has  established  the  organization  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  delegated  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Divisions  of 
the  administrative  office  of  the  Federal 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  Washington 
are  organized  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Assistant  Administrators  reporting  to  the 
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Federal  Administrator.  The  Federal  Admini- 
stration is  represented  in  the  field  by  five 
Regional  Field  Representatives  urtio  aot  as  ad- 
ministrative liaison  agents  of  the  Federal 
Administrator.  These  Representati-ros  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  giving  ad- 
vice and  instructions  to  State  and  district 
WPA  offices. 

At  the  head  of  each  State  TIVPA  organiza- 
tion is  a  State  Administrator  with  various 
functional  divisions  working  under  him.  The 
State  Administrator,  within  the  limits  of  in- 
structions promulgated  by  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrator, is  responsible  for  decisions  on  all 
matters  of  policy  and  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  the  entire  State  Ad- 
ministration, including  all  divisions  of  the 
State  office  and  all  districts.  He  is  charged 
with  the  general  coordination  of  the  Works 
Program  in  the  State. 

The  district  is  the  basic  operating  unit 
of  the  WA  and  the  District  Director  is 
charged  with  the  direct  execution  and  super- 
vision of  projects  in  the  field.  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Administrator  for  the 
administration  of  all  'WPA  activities  in  his 
district,  except  State-wide  and  Nation-wide 
Federal  projects  administered  from  the  State 
office. 


Project  Approval 

The  success  of  the  WPA  program  requires 
sm  adequate  number  of  work  projects  located 
within  readily  accessible  transportation  dis- 
tances and  suitable  to  the  numbers  and  capa- 
bilities of  persons  eligible  for  work  on  them. 
Except  for  a  few  projects  of  a  Nation-wide 
character  and  projects  operating  on  Federal 
property,  all  projects  prosecuted  by  the  Woiks 
Progress  Administration  are  proposed  by  pub- 
lic agencies  representing  States,  Territories, 
or  their  political  subdivisions,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  other  public  bodies.  The 
sponsoring  bodies  cooperate  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  projects  by  financing  part  of  the 
costs  through  provision  of  labor,  equipment, 
materials;  the  use  of  land,  buildings,  and 
other  facilities;  transportation  of  materials 
and  workers;  engineering,  eirchitect\iral ,  or 
other  services;  and  land  pvirchased  specifi- 
cally for  projects. 

Project  proposals  accompanied  by  plana, 
specifications,  a  working  procedure,  and  oth- 
er data  are  submitted  to  the  district  offices 
of  the  WPA  by  sponsors.  After  examination, 
they  are  forwarded  to  State  WPA  offices  which 


transmit  them  to  the  Federal  7IPA  in  Washing- 
ton. Proposed  projects  are  reviewed  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  with  respect  to 
their  desirability  from  a  social  and  engi- 
neering standpoint,  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  aid  in  accomplisliing  the  purpose  of  the 
Works  Program  by  putting  needy  and  employable 
persons  to  work,  the  availability  of  workers 
in  need  of  relief,  and  the  cost  per  man-year 
of  employment.  If  found  suitable,  they  are 
submitted  for  clearance  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  then  presented  to  the  President 
for  final  approval.  Projects  approved  by  the 
President  are  subjected  to  review  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  whether  they 
come  within  the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

Certain  projects  require  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  agencies  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  type  of  work  involved.  These 
include  projects  prosecuted  on  highways  form- 
ing I. art  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system, 
projects  €Lf footing  wildfowl  refuges,  projeots 
for  improving  rivers,  harbors,  etc.,  airport 
and  air-«ay  projects,  and  public  health  and 
community  sanitation  projects. 

For  passing  upon  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  proposed  white  collar  projects  of  a 
statistical  nature,  a  committee  representing 
jointly  the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the 
WPA  has  been  established.  Once  projects  are 
chosen  for  operation,  this  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee follows  developments,  giving  expert 
guidance  cuid  technical  assistance. 

A  sufficient  number  of  desirable  proj- 
ects received  from  the  several  States  have 
been  approved  to  insure  a  reservoir  of  proj- 
ects capable  of  providing  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  meet  the  varying  work  relief 
needs  of  the  different  localities. 


Finance 

In  order  to  made  funds  available  for 
prosecution  of  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved, the  President  from  time  to  time  al- 
locates funds  for  WPA  projects  itemised  as  to 
States  and  aocotints.  After  approval  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Federal  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  is  notified  of  the  amovmt 
of  the  allocation.  It,  in  turn,  authorizes 
each  State  to  inctur  obligations  up  to  a 
stated  amoimt  dtiring  the  ensuing  month.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  monthly  budget  for  his  State, 
the  State  Administrator  makes  allotments  for 
the  month  to  each  district  and  to  State-^wide 
projeots  in  the  State.  District  offices 
then  make  sub-allotments  to  active  projects 
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for  the  month. 

The  Commissioner  of  Accovints  and  De- 
posits of  the  Treasury  Deparianent  is  kept 
currently  informed  of  these  actions  so  that 
delays  in  disbursement  are  minimized.  As 
noted  in  the  above  section  on  Executive  or- 
ders, the  Treasury  Department  makes  disburse- 
ments for  payrolls,  etc.,  and  also  is  the  of- 
ficial acooimting  agency  for  Works  Program 
f\mds.  Proctirement  of  supplies  and  equipment 
is  consolidated  in  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 


Coordinating  and  Scheduling  of  Projects 

State  ViPk  Administrators  are  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  execution  of  all  proj- 
ects xmder  the  program  operating  -within  their 
areas  so  as  to  provide  a  maximum  ,  of  useful 
employment  to  persons  in  need  of  relief. 
Federal  agencies  cooperating  in  the  Works 
Program  supply  State  Administrators  of  the 
WPA  yrith  statements  of  their  projects .  With 
this  information,  and  records  of  projects 
already  in  operation,  State  Administrators 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  employment  to  be 
given  on  Works  Program  projects  in  each  lo- 
cality. Operations  on  WPA  projects  are  ad- 
justed to  make  up  the  difference  between  Fed- 
eral agency  employment  euid  total  local  work 
relief  needs.  Primary  consideration  is  given 
to  the  skills  of  available  qualified  relief 
persons. 


Assignment  of  Workers  to  Projects 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  employment 
under  the  Works  Program,  persons  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  specified  in  certain  Execu- 
tive and  Administrative  orders.  They  should 
be  actively  registered  with  a  local  employ- 
ment office  designated  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  must  be  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief  by  a  public  relief  agency 
approved  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Local  relief  offices  supply  to  the  WPA  and  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  the  work 
records  of  all  persons  eligible  for  employ- 
ment. Files  containing  this  information  are 
maintained  on  a  current  basis  in  each  WPA 
district  office. 

On  all  work  projects  operated  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  assignment, 
reassignment,  and  wage  classification  of 
workers  are  the  responsibility  of  State  WPA 
organizations.  Aasignment  is  made  on  tha 


basis  of  the  skills  required  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  a  project.  The  WPA  endeavors 
to  assure  continuous  employment  by  reassign- 
ing certified  relief  workers  from  completed 
projects  to  active  projects.  Such  non-relief 
persons  as  are  required  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  work  projects  are  referred  to 
the  WPA  by  the  employment  offices  desigiated 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Federal  agencies  other  than  WPA  that  are 
operating  work  projects  requisition  their  re- 
lief workers  from  the  WPA,  whose  responsibil- 
ity it  is  to  assign  all  workers  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief.  Non-relief  workers  are 
requisitioned  by  these  agencies  from  the  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  Employment  Service. 
These  requisitions,  however,  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  WPA  before  assignment  is  made. 

Preference  in  employment  is  given  to 
persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  and, 
except  vn.th  the  specific  authorization  of  the 
Federal  Works  Progress  Administrator,  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  workers  must  be  such  per- 
sons. 


Wages  and  Hours 

The  basic  schedule  of  monthly  earnings 
was  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  No.  7046  is- 
sued May  20,  1935.  State  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministrators have  been  authorized  to  exempt 
from  the  security  wage  schedule  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  WPA  workers  em- 
ployed in  their  respective  States.  Adminis- 
trators have  also  been  authorized  to  adjust 
monthly  security  wages  by  10  percent  upward 
or  downward  for  ajiy  and  all  wage  classes. 

Hours  of  Yrork,  as  set  forth  in  Executive 
Order  No.  7046  with  a  maximum  of  8  hours  per 
day  and  40  per  week,  are  limited  by  Adminis- 
trative order  to  a  maximum  of  140  hours  for 
two  consecutive  semimonthly  pay  periods.  The 
monthly  maximum  may  be  waived,  however,  when 
the  140-hour  maxim\im  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  workers  to  make  up  time  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  adverse  weather  conditions,  temporary 
interruptions  in  project  operations  beyond 
the  control  of  the  workers,  or  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  performance  of  duty  causing 
absences  of  15  days  or  less.  Emergency  work 
and  unusual  circumstances  such  as  arise  in 
connection  with  flood  or  tornado  relief  al- 
so permit  waiving  the  maxim\im  hour  limi- 
tations . 

Administrative  Order  No.  44,  issued  July 
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11,  1936,  sets  forth  general  regulations 
relating  to  the  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work, 
monthly  earnings,  and  oonditions  of  employ- 
ment based  on  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1936.  It  placed  upon  the  Works 
Progress  Administrator  of  each  State  the 
responsibility  of  working  out  hourly  wage 
rates  for  each  occupation  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  local  prevailing  hourly  rates. 
Monthly  earnings  schedules  remain  the  same  as 


those  established  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 
Honnal  hours  of  work  per  month  are  adjusted 
so  that  workers  employed  at  the  various  hour- 
ly rates  can  earn  in  the  course  of  a  month  an 
amount  equal  to  the  monthly  security  wage. 
Payments  are  now  made  only  for  time  actually 
worked.  However,  workers  are  afforded  every 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  up  time  lost 
because  of  weather  conditions  and  similar 
factors  beyond  their  control. 
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Explanatory    Notes 


The  Works  Program  employment  data  re- 
corded in  this  section  relate  to  persons  em- 
ployed on  projects  financed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  funds  provided  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936. 
Qualifying  this  statement  is  the  exclusion  of 
the  follovriLng:  (a)  administrative  employees, 
(b)  workers  on  OTA  projects  -  usually  employ- 
ed at  one-third  the  scheduled  monthly  earn- 
ings -  and  persons  benefiting  through  the  KYA 
student  aid  program,  (c)  employees  made  avail- 
able by  the  sponsors  of  projects.  The  PWA 
non-Federal  employment  figure,  however,  is 
based  on  total  project  employment,  and  thus 
includes  employment  provided  through  expendi- 
ture of  FviA  loans  from  revolving  funds  and  of 
locally  raised  funds,  as  v;-ell  as  of  grants 
from  Works  Program  funds.  Employment  under 
E:nergency  Conservation  Work  (mainly  CCC)  is 
included  for  the  whole  period  covered,  al- 
though since  about  July  1,  1936,  this  has 
been  financed  from  funds  made  available  by 
direct  appropriation  and  consequently  not 
provided  under  the  ERA.  Acts.  It  iiiay  be  noted 
that  recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation  loans 
and  grants  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
are  not  included  in  the  employment  reported 
for  that  administration. 

The  employment  data  presented  in  Tables 
1-4  are  based  upon  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  at  work  during  the  indicated  week. 
In  the  case  of  V/PA,  the  employment  data  in 
Tables  1-4,  j-elate  more  strictly  to  the 
number  of  persons  under  active  assignment  to 
work.  Tables  5-9  are  based  upon  WPA  pay- 
rolls made  out  for  pay  periods  ending  during 
the  designated  half-month  or  month.  Such 
discrepancies  as  arise  between  WPA  employment 
as  determined  by  the  weekly  series  and  by  the 
payroll  series  are  chiefly  due  to  (1)  the  dif- 
ference in  the  employment  concept  used  -  nian- 
bor  tinder  active  assignment  to  vrork  vs.  num- 
ber whose  names  appear  on  payrolls  and  (2) 
the  time  lag  of  payroll  data  behind  assign- 
ment data,  e.g., the  names  of  persons  assi[jned 
at  a  given  time  do  not  usually  appear  on  pay- 
rolls until  several  days  later. 


Tables  relating  to  funds  refer  only  to 
monies  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Acts  of  1935  and  1936  (except 
in  the  case  of  Table  15  which  includes  other 
funds  made  available  for  PWA  non-Federal  proj- 
ects). Terms  used  in  these  tables  are  defined 
as  follows : 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  or- 
dered transferred  to  an  agency  by  tne  Presi- 
dent for  which  warrants  have  been  issued  by 
the  Treasury.  The  qualification  "Vfarrants 
approved"  means  that  only  those  allocations 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  are  included. 

2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or 
contingent  liabilities  incurred  against  funds 
allocated  by  the  President.  The  figures  are 
cimiulative  and  represent  paid  as  well  as  un- 
paid obligations.  On  work  performed  under 
contract,  the  value  of  the  contract  is  set  up 
as  an  obligation  upon  signing  of  the  con- 
tract. Where  requisitions  for  supplies,  ma- 
terials, or  equipment  have  been  submitted,  the 
amounts  are  set  up  as  obligations.  Items 
which  are  certain  to  become  due  in  a  short 
period  are  recorded  in  advance,  e.g.,  pay- 
rolls, rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.  are  ob- 
ligated one  period  in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  is- 
sued in  payment  of  payi'olls  and  other  certi- 
fied vouchers,  and  in  full  or  part  payment 
against  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures 
necessarily  provide  a  wholly  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  operations,  since  obligations  in  part 
reflect  future  operations,  while  expenditures 
lag  behind  the  true  current  picture  due  to 
delays  in  presenting  vouchers  for  payment  and 
to  time  consimied  by  the  mechanism  of  actual 
payment.  The  lag  in  expenditures  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  where  States  frequently  wait 
some  time  before  submitting  vouchers  for  re- 
imbursement. 
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TABLE        I 
EHPLOVMCNT   ON  IP*  PROJECTS,   EICROENCV  CONSERVATION  lORK,   AND  PROJECTS  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES,    BV  STATES 
EXCLUDINO    AMIINieTIUTIVe    EHPLOVCta 
SCTTOiaER  ANO   DCCaeCR   193S|   VARCH,    JIME  AND  AUCIKT    1936 


_, 

NUMER 

OF  Persons 

Employed  Oubinq 

NUIBCR 

OP  Persons 

Employed  Dumino 

NUHBOI    or  PERSONS 

Employed  Dumino 



tlEK 

EMDINO    SEPTEMBER    28.    1935 

SEEK    End 1  NO   DECEMBER   28.     1935 

REK 

Ending    march  28,     1936 

Emersency 

Emergency 

Emergency 

LINt 

conservation 

OTHER 

conservation 

OTHER 

Conservation 

OTtCR            LINE 

NO. 

STATt 

Total  «/ 

■PA 

iORK 

AOENGIES  A/ 

total 

!PA 

•ORK 

AGENCIES 

TOTAL 

•PA 

•0R)< 

AOCNCin 

10. 

(0 

(zl 

(9) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

("i   ,. 

('2) 

|I3) 

(     1 

ORAND   TOTAL 

1.125,907 

466,013 

554,717 

119,177 

9,510,670       2 

,740,070 

518,928 

251,672 

9,750,840 

2,871,637 

433,770 

445,433         ( 

1) 

(  2 

TOTAL    DieTRieUTCO  BY    STATEO 
ALABAIIA 

1,104,682 

456,013 
24,098 

552.333 

9,645 

96.336 

1,458 

3.478.028       2 

62,497 

.740.070 

514.499 

8,356 

223.459 

5,320 

9.698,794 

61,403 

2.871.637 

429,600 
7,231 

397,557         ( 

2) 

(   9 

35,201 

48,821 

39,977 

14, 195        ( 

3) 

(    4 

ARIZONA 

7,553 

6, IK 

1,994 

23,156 

11,672 

5,569 

5,915 

23,094 

11,439 

5,280 

6,375 

4) 

(   5 

AAKANBA8 

90,752 

17,281 

12,317 

1,154 

57,146 

41,775 

10,868 

4,503 

53,914 

35,277 

9,323 

9,914 

5) 

(   6 

California 

28,924 

21,039 

7,885 

159,138 

125,787 

17,596 

15,755 

186,046 

142,584 

13,925 

29,597        1 

6) 

(  ^ 

COLORADO 

9,659 

565 

6,  lEO 

2,914 

50,011 

40,365 

5,219 

4,427 

48,232 

39,033 

4,392 

4,807 

7) 

(  e 

CONNECTICUT 

9,533 

2,193 

6,521 

819 

34,915 

27,466 

5,888 

1,561 

34,661 

27,610 

4,749 

2,302 

8) 

(   9 

QCLABARE 

1,101 

328 

677 

96 

4,359 

2,996 

679 

684 

5,448 

9,071 

572 

1,805 

9) 

(10 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA 

7,551 

3,989 

2,853 

709 

11,286 

6,915 

2,776 

1,995 

13,969 

8,989 

2,559 

2,427 

10) 

(II 

f  LOR  IDA 

91,469 

15,053 

12,296 

4,120 

55,345 

35,428 

10,482 

9,435 

98,011 

92,514 

6,041 

17,456 

H) 

(12 

GEOOCIA 

38,085 

19,600 

16,215 

2,270 

71,821 

53,434 

13,964 

5,023 

68,742 

44,142 

11,367 

13,233 

12) 

(13 

IDAHO 

9,053. 

364 

4,772 

3,917 

17,978 

10,645 

3,711 

9,022 

l«,8S9 

12,634 

3,126 

3,129 

13) 

{I4 

ILLINOie 

36,699 

7,264 

27,232 

2,163 

204,492 

172,680 

26,059 

5,493 

235,749 

199,823 

22,140 

19,786 

14) 

(15 

Indiana 

68,686 

57, 169 

11,220 

297 

91,985 

80,279 

9,165 

1,941 

99,141 

64,715 

7,S86 

6,S40 

15) 

(16 

lOSA 

9,664 

8,793 

871 

37,P99 

26,372 

7,912 

3,615 

41,31 1 

30,760 

6,740 

9,802 

16) 

(17 

KAN6AB 

9,392 

926 

7,704 

762 

54,327 

42,680 

7,567 

4,080 

62,240 

45,076 

6,784 

10,980 

17) 

(18 

KENTUCKY 

23,957 

5,439 

18,009 

509 

81,323 

60,685 

18,759 

1,879 

82,795 

62,134 

15,843 

4,816 

18) 

(19 

LOUieiANA 

10,855 

919 

9,180 

756 

62,591 

50,722 

8,421 

9,448 

63,195 

50,508 

7,205 

5,482 

19) 

(20 

IIAINE 

6,991 

3,500 

2,891 

20,502 

10,054 

3,657 

6,791 

18,395 

9,913 

3,179 

5,303 

20) 

(21 

MARYLAND 

5,244 

22 

4,315 

907 

27,788 

18,568 

6,018 

3,202 

28,253 

18,375 

4,240 

5,638 

21) 

(22 

UA86ACHU8ETT8 

19,407 

17,359 

2,048 

136,702 

1 13,968 

16,  163 

6,571 

141,519 

120,972 

12,970 

8,177 

22) 

(23 

MICMICAN 

31,587 

12,115 

17.914 

1,558 

114,731 

90,463 

18,037 

6,231 

121,949 

98,534 

15,253 

6,162 

23) 

(24 

NlUMCeOTA 

22,504 

7,746 

13,122 

1,636 

73,790 

57,600 

12.637 

3,553 

76,535 

60,689 

1  1,030 

4,816 

24) 

(25 

UI66I88IPPI 

14,378 

1,000 

12,915 

463 

46,452 

32,149 

1 1,947 

2,356 

56,246 

37,854 

10,215 

6,177 

25) 

(26 

UI860URI 

22,038 

1,254 

18,996 

1,788 

108,078 

82,422 

17,020 

8,636 

113,887 

87,727 

14,726 

1 1 ,434 

26) 

(27 

MONTANA 

9,334 

4,763 

4,57t 

22,456 

14,  t  14 

3,807 

4,595 

29,637 

19,661 

3,221 

6,555 

27) 

(28 

NEBRASKA 

7,583 

790 

6,203 

590 

27,613 

20,461 

5,109 

2,249 

31,636 

21,497 

4,637 

5,502 

28) 

(29 

NEVADA 

1,017 

812 

205 

4,867 

2,385 

1,086 

1,396 

5,733 

2,525 

1,154 

2,054 

29) 

(JO 

NE«   HAHP8HIRC 

9,974 

1,386 

1,795 

793 

10,915 

7,081 

2,252 

1,562 

12,872 

9,557 

1,819 

1,496 

30) 

(31 

NEW    JERSEY 

28,025 

9,467 

14,376 

4,182 

111,354 

92,457 

13,565 

5,332 

1 10,676 

92,  136 

10,709 

7,631 

31) 

(32 

NEW   IKXICO 

9,321 

996 

6,6S4 

1,699 

23,550 

11,291 

5,890 

6,369 

24,060 

10,274 

5,176 

8,610 

32) 

(33 

NEW  YORK    CITY 

186,988 

169,204 

15,273 

2,511 

257,145  i/ 

240,208 

12,506 

4,431   B|/ 

254,805 

236,723 

9,792 

6,290 

33) 

(34 

NEW    YORK   STATE    (ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

22, 195 

3,011 

15,273 

3,911 

161,945 

141,722 

14,584 

5,639 

149,499 

127,369 

11,770 

10,940 

34) 

(35 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

17,225 

770 

14,222 

2,233 

55.152 

38,298 

12,027 

4,827 

63,976 

40,034 

9,639 

13,503 

35) 

(36 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

6,019 

17 

5,926 

70 

18,675 

11,674 

6,003 

998 

19,045 

11,997 

5,352 

1,696 

36) 

(37 

OHIO 

53,953 

29,925 

21,983 

1,445 

201,563 

173,170 

23,808 

4,585 

215,357 

186,358 

19,245 

9,754 

97) 

(38 

Oklahoma 

90,109 

12,627 

16,940 

542 

107,934 

86,962 

15,745 

5,227 

92,910 

69,669 

13,474 

9,767 

38) 

(» 

OREGON 

8,492 

460 

5,985 

2,047 

28,471 

20,067 

5,763 

2,641 

30,963 

19,972 

4,898 

6,093 

39) 

(40 

PENNSYLVANIA 

58,683 

20,970 

32,773 

5,540 

274, 196 

232,375 

32,416 

9,405 

323,764 

267,647 

26,009 

9,908 

(40) 

(41 

Rhooe   Island 

4,992 

1,958 

2,812 

222 

19,719 

16,348 

3,000 

371 

19,000 

14,642 

2,519 

1,839 

41) 

(42 

SOUTH  Carolina 

16,348 

2,209 

10,744 

9,995 

46,471 

32,530 

9,597 

4,344 

51,257 

30,439 

8,203 

12,615 

(42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

6,313 

5,743 

570 

22,566 

16,060 

5,065 

1,421 

20,931 

14,779 

4,  179 

1,973 

43) 

(44 

TENNESSEE 

22,151 

6,373 

14,182 

1,596 

62,943 

45,390 

11,790 

5,163 

63,685 

44,671 

10,100 

6,914 

44) 

(45 

TEXAS 

34,102 

1,948 

29,468 

2,686 

124,267 

83,608 

27,536 

13, 123 

153,499 

103,252 

22,348 

27,899 

45) 

(46 

UTAH 

6,101 

639 

4,472 

990 

20,467 

14,997 

3,839 

1,631 

17,460 

12,170 

3,194 

2,096 

(46) 

(47 

Vermont 

5,749 

2,564 

2,559 

626 

8,598 

4,927 

2,448 

1,223 

10,467 

6,697 

2,131 

1,639 

(47) 

(48 

VIROINIA 

15,562 

1,520 

11,706 

2,336 

58,426 

39,948 

12,657 

5,821 

59,433 

34,581 

10,987 

13,865 

48) 

(49 

•ASHINQTON 

18,299 

706 

11,000 

6,593 

49,297 

32,205 

8,545 

8,547 

64,636 

46,114 

6,673 

11,851 

(49) 

(50 

flEST     VIROINIA 

16,772 

3,717 

11,636 

1,419 

64,554 

51,445 

10,838 

2,271 

68,604 

56,433 

9,118 

3,053 

(50) 

(51 

tIGCONSIN 

22,763 

6,452 

14,273 

2,098 

79,910 

61,021 

15,109 

3,780 

82,741 

63,179 

13,113 

6,449 

(51) 

(52 

tYOMINQ 

3,635 

1,577 

1,797 

261 

8,322 

5,160 

1,624 

1,518 

8,922 

4,897 

1,455 

2,570 

(52) 

(53 

TOTAL    DISTRIBUTED   8Y    TCRRITORIES 

5,134 

4.981 

TI3 

20,409 

4,429 

15.980 

40.022 

4.170 

35.852 

(53) 

(54 

ALASKA 

499 

241 

258 

710 

352 

358 

677 

382 

295 

(54) 

(55 

HAWAII 

1,851 

1,956 

495 

2,815 

1,535 

1,280 

4,238 

1,744 

2,494 

(55) 

(56 

PANAMA    CANAL    ZONE 

480 

480 

(S6) 

(57 

PUERTO  Rico 

2,581 

2,581 

16,651 

2,909 

14,342 

33,635 

1,781 

91,854 

(57) 

(58 
(59 
(59 

VIROIN     I8LAN06 

209 

203 

293 

299 

992 

263 

729 

(58) 

Total  mot  distributed  by 

STATES   or    territories 

16,091 

3 

16,088 

12,233 

12,233 

12,024 

12,024 

(59) 

A/      Ooee    NOT     INCLUDC   tMPLOVWCNT    ON    PUPLIC    R0*08    PBOJCCTS    PBCVtOUBLV    AUTHOBIICO    UNOtR    TmC    HAV0CI«-CARTI«|CHT    ACT,    BUT    PINANCCD   BV    #100,000,000   APPORTIONCD    TO    STATES    OUT    OF    TK    TUNDS 

PROVIOCO    BV    THE    CUERQENCV    RCLlCr    APPfiOPfi I *T (ON    ACT    Of     1935. 
B/       iMCLUOCe    80UE    EUPLOVyCNT     IN    THE    RE6T    OF    NE»    YoBK    ST«TE    ON    WtOJECTS    Or    TW:    NOH-FEDEBAL    OtVIBIOH   OF    P»A. 


(CONCLUOCD   ON   NEXT    PAOC) 


w 


I  A   s  L  C        I    (CatCLWOO) 
EMPLOYNOir  ON   tm   PftOJCCrS,   CliaiaCNCV   CONtCWVATION   MMt,   AMD  mOJCOTS  OF  OTHCR  AOCNCieS«   BY  STATES 
EXCLUDINO    AOMIHItrHATIVC    Elin.OVCC» 
SCPTIUBCP    A«0    DCCtMBER    193?J    lURCH,    JWC   AND   AUttMT    193« 


HUMtCJI    or    PCMONS    EOLOVO    OlMIIM 
■tew  EwOIMq   Jmt  27.   1P36 


Dkkocncv 

comcrvation 


NUH9CM   or    POIOOl*    DtPLOVCO    DuMIHfl 


TOTAL 


■PA 

HE 


Othcr 
AocMcia 


Cmoiqcmcv 

CONtOVATION 


TtT 


331 


Otica 
Aaoici  a 


Line 

MO. 


JIL 


JiL 


aRMO    TO  ML 

TOTAL  OIOTRIOUTCO   OT   STATCS 
ACAOAll* 
AKIXONA 
AmAMOAt 
CALirOMNIA 
COLOftAOO 

COMNCCTICUT 

OCLAOAIIC 

OlOTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

FLOKIOA 

Q£0«0IA 

lOAHO 

Illinois 

INOIAMA 

IO«A 

KANAAA 


KIMTUCICV 

LOUIOIAMA 

■AIHC 

HART LAND 

HAR«ACMU«CTT« 

yiCHIOAN 

HIHMCSOTA 

HlHIUirpI 

WlttOUOl 

HOMTAMA 

NCOAABKA 

NCVAOA 

NCR    HAHPOHlRf 

NCR    JCRSCY 

NCR   Mexico 

NCR   TO«K   CITY 

NCR  ro»  Statc  (CXCL.    H. 

NORTH  Carolina 

NORTH  Dakota 


v.c.) 


(37)         Ohio 

(98)  Oklahoma 

{39}  Orcqon 

(40)  rcnnrylvania 

(41  }  f^lOOC    roLANO 

(42)  SOUTH  Carolina 

(43)  South  Dakota 

(44)  Tomcasce 
(43)         TcxAR 

(4«)  UTAH 

(47 )  VCRMONT 

(45)  VlRSINIA 
(49)  MarhIROTOH 

(90)  Rcrt   virqihia 

(91)  mioconrin 
(S)         VrOMlN« 

total  dirtrirutcd  »t  tcrritoricr 
Alaska 

HARAII 

Panama  Canal  Zonc 
PucRTo  Rico 

VIROIH     iRLANOt 

(59)    Total  hot  Oirtrirvtco  rv 
Statu  or  Tcmhtoricr 


3,302,193 

96,680 
19,951 
49,074 
163,867 
38,544 

33,370 
9,066 
12,029 
49,386 
96,069 

18,609 
202,929 
91 ,819 
36,675 
46,966 

66,691 
50,922 
17,156 
28,211 
129,126 

105,086 
71,824 
48,083 
99,904 
21,028 

28,255 
5,003 
12,338 
99,515 
22,310 

229,929 

139,524 

51,911 

19,942 

186,495 

81,718 
27,997 
282,375 
17,501 
45,150 

19,891 
59,9»« 
138,782 
16,926 
10,110 

53,350 
45,254 
96,784 
76,108 
8,619 

43.227 

521 

3,361 

260 

37,955 

1,130 


12,958 


2,255,898 

2.255.898 

32,398 

9,332 

29,945 

110,548 
28,328 

22,508 
2,344 
7,546 
27,124 
33,881 

6,380 
155,680 
68,287 
19,408 
30,40e 

45,911 

36,510 

7,971 

14,606 

104,557 

75,771 
44,805 
26,651 
66,602 
.10,489 

14,512 
2,188 
7,607 

79,811 
7,899 

205,490 
101,698 
27,964 
8,399 
152,850 

S5,S9b 
14,469 
235,047 
10,888 
25,470 

9,400 
36,506 
79,385 
10,080 

4,400 

27,180 
25,948 
43,457 
4S,SK 
2,789 


381,140 

377.340 
7,415 
4,038 
8,549 
12,940 
4.679 

3,966 
671 
2,150 
8,079 
11,232 

2,929 

17,882 
6,674 
5,245 
5,599 

10,706 
6,873 
2,251 
3,923 

12,407 

12,229 
9,450 
10,017 
13,129 
2,767 

3,926 

866 

1,653 

10,816 
5,193 

9,705 
11,580 
8,515 
4,524 
15,126 

14,662 
3,740 

19,998 
2,359 
7,728 

3,593 

8,800 

20,477 

2,499 

1,777 

9,657 
5,737 
7,207 
10,764 


3.800 

218 
1,261 

2,089 
222 


665,155 

612.770 
16,867 

6,581 
10,580 
40,779 

5,537 

6,896 
2,041 
2,329 
14,183 
10,942 

9,704 
29,367 
16,858 
12,022 
10.965 

10,074 
7,139 
6,934 
9,682 

12,162 

17,086 
17,569 
11,415 
16,173 
7,772 

9,817 
1,990 
3.078 
8,888 
9,218 

10,734 
26,246 
15,012 
7,019 
18,519 

11,460 
9,788 

27,330 
4,254 

11,952 

6,898 
14,679 
18,920 
4,347 
3,933 

16,513 
13,969 

6,120 
16,482 

4,378 

n.m 

303 

2,100 

260 

35,856 

908 


12,998 


3,399,596 

3,339,273 
95,130 
18,035 
49,435 
156,805 
40,008 

31,459 
3,616 
12,184 
46,745 
99,996 

17,196 
205,096 
91,131 
37,888 
57,155 

72,957 
47,359 
19, Its 
27,90e 
118,262 

101,962 
73,784 
52,780 

116,663 
3O,0e7 

36,581 
4,214 
12,874 
97,877 
21,807 

222,047 
140,210 
51,714 
54,837 
187,270 

81,392 
25,809 
296,345 
16,066 
46,209 

48,404 
59,279 
126,730 
16,834 
9,651 

47,785 
46,709 
57,609 
85,264 
10,043 

51.902 

488 

3,313 

253 

4«,I0I 

1.347 


8,821 


2,376,565 

2.376.565 
30,970 
9,034 
30,172 
106,783 
29,631 

20,933 

2,118 

6,940 

26,147 

36,881 

6,119 

161,220 

68,726 

23,139 

40,989' 

51,934 

34,652 

7,883 

14,322 

95,102 

76,195 

47,327- 

29,777 

84,337 

18,319 

23,468 
1,773 
8,745 

77,994 
9,506 

200,021 
97,167 
30,024 
41,378 

150,820 

58,357 
13,969 
248,356 
10,538 
25,182 

37,560 
39,036 
78,028 
10,377 
4,187 

24,222 
26,649 
42,736 
57,047 
3,789 


385,600 

?«'iW 
8,429 
4,011 
9,099 
11,567 
4,060 

4,012 
609 
2,275 
8,904 
12,816 

2,331 
18,907 
6,590 
5,147 
5,281 

11,651 
7,670 
2,185 
3,812 

12,459 

12,030 
10,194 
10,949 
13,105 
3,649 

3,896 
754 
1,590 
9,371 
4,776 

9,838 
11,696 
9,389 
5,228 
15,873 

12,752 
3,664 

18,708 
2,441 
8,603 

3,776 
9,706 
18,319 
2,609 
1,735 

9,396 
6,009 
7,557 
11,004 
1,522 

3.700 
202 

1,062 

2,164 
272 


637,431 

980.608 
15,731 

4,990 
10,204 
38,465 

6,327 

6,514 
889 
2,969 
10,694 
10,299 

8,706 
24,969 
15.815 

9.602 
10,885 

9,372 
5,037 
5,130 
9,768 
10,701 

13,737 
16,263 
12,034 
19,221 
8,059 

9,217 
1.687 
2.539 
10.512 
7,529 

12,188 
31,347 
12,301 
6,231 
20,577 

10,283 
8,176 

29,281 
3,087 

11,424 

7,078 

14,537 

30,387 

3,848 

3,729 

14,167 
13,055 

7,316 
17,213 

4,732 

47.802 


286 

2,251 

253 

43,937 

1.075 


8,821 


(   1) 

(  J) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(   7) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 

(It) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
l19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(83) 
(J4) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 

(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(90) 
(91) 
(92) 

(53) 
(S») 
(99) 
(96) 
(57) 
(58) 


(99) 


■ones  pooaHEss  aumimisiiiation 

PROtWSS  RLPORI,   OcTosa  15,   19)6 
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TABLE    2 
RCLIEF  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON   lOIK  PROJECTS,  lY  AOQtCICS 
ExcLuoma  AoolNitTMTlvc  SMH.ortt» 

KCK   EllOINt  AlMMT  29,    1936 


PcmoN*  coTiriD  *•  IK 


LIMC 


•) 
(10) 

(11) 
(«) 

(13) 
(14) 
(19) 

(i«; 
(") 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(29) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 

(>11 
(32) 
(13) 


TOTAL 

NCCD  or  RiLicr 

NON-RCLlIf   PCRaON* 

LIMC 

AaCNOY 

NWtCK                                    PiSeCNT 

NwecH                        Pi»c»i 

NO. 

(1) 

(Z) 

(?)                                             (4) 

(?)                i»l 

QRANO   TOTAL 

fOWS   PROGRESS   AODINISTRATION 

EMERQENCV   CONSERVATim  lORK 
CCC  CutPS 

iNoiM  RaenvATiONa 
TcmiroKia 

OTHER  AaENCIES 

Ocpi*TueNr  or  AamtuLTURC 
Aiiiy*L  iNouamv 

BISLOalCAL   SWIVCY 

ENTOIIOtOaY    AND    PLANT    QUANANTINC 

FONCtT   SCHVleC 

PuMT   iNOuarnr 

PvaLIC  ROAOA 

SOIL  coHaovATlON  Snviec 
Allcy  OkllIno  AuTHonirr 
DcrAnraCNT  or  C—ctcc 


FiiHcaio 
StAMAaoa 

OCTAATMCaT  or  mc  Intckion 
Alam*  Roao  Conmiooion 

eiTUHINOUa    COAL    COBHIMIOII 

Orriec  or  Education 
ScoLOaiCAL  SumCY 
Orricc  or  inoian  Arr«iw 

NATIONAL    RANK   SOMTI  OC 

PuCNTO  lico  RceoNoraicTiM  AaaiNiOTNATii 

RfCUUIATIOH 

TUPOMAIIY   aovOBMKNT   Or   VINWN    iOUMOO 

OCMancHT  or  Lanon 

Ml  TO   STATU   EVLCVNCNT  SOnrlCt 
iNNIOaATIW   AND  NATNNALIIATIOH 

LIONAHY   or   CONONCOO 


(39)       OCPANTMNT  or  nic  Haw 

(36)  YANOO   AM   OOCKO 

(17)  PMLie   MNKO  AaalalOTNATiON 

(38)  HOMIm  OlVIOItN 

(39)  N0«-FOCN<-.  OlVIOlM 

(40)  RcaCTTLCaCHT   AMIINiaTNAntH 

(41)  RvNAt.   ELCCTNirlOATIW  AMINIOTNATION 

(42)  ocrAaiNBiT  or  thc  tncaouiv 

(43)  UNI  to  STATO  C«AaT  OlMNS 
•UNCAU  or    iNTOaiAL    RCVCHUC 

(49)  PNOOUNCaCNT   DlVIOION 

PVOLIO   HCALTN  SO¥)eC 

(47)  scoNCTANv'o  Orricc 

VCTCRAHO'    ADHINIOTNATIOH 
(49)  lA*  OOANTNOIT 

(90)  CONP*  or  QtaiNCCM 

(91)  OuAATONAOTn  Caaro 


3,399,596 

2,376,969 

385.600 

373,500 

8,400 

3,700 

637,431 


2,033 

1,467 

27,703 

20,491 

36 

207,218 

16,737 


1a2& 

4,1M 

24 

M 

73|.15« 

1«T 

IS 

*,3« 

2M 

I.JOB 

14,249 

41,680 

10,386 

761 

fZZ 
49* 
189 

201 

19,988 

170.901 

6,684 

164,217 

94,983 

793 
6.908 

lai 

3,4M 

347 

1,129 

814 

949 

34.239 

29,031 
9,204 


2,900,304 
2,293,641 

a^.Boo 

327,000 
7,500 
3,300 

30e,B63 

l».788 

1,240 

1,418 

22,521 

18,360 

36 

72,360 

14,693 


179 


489 


es.3 

94.8 

87.6 
87.6 
89.3 
89.2 

46.9 

47.4 
61.0 
96.7 
81.3 
90.6 
100.0 
34.9 
87.5 

64.3 


S».0 


499,292 

122,924 

47.800 
46,500 

900 
400 

328,568 

144. B97 

793 

49 

3,182 

1,931 

134,658 
2,064 


80 


14.7 
9.2 

22*4 

12.4 

10.7 
10.8 

91.9 

52.6 
39.0 

3.3 
18.7 

9.4 

65.  I 
12.5 

39.7 


10.9 


11.0 


(   1) 

(  2) 

(  3) 
(  4) 
(  9) 
(  •) 

(   7) 

(  3) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 


3.7r 

fill 

j21 

M 

(17) 

3,798 

91.2 

362 

8.8 

(18) 

23 

99.8 

1 

4.2 

(19) 

- 

- 

36 

100.0 

(20) 

Sj^S& 

28.2 

1^,958 

a^ 

(21) 

132 

91.0 

15 

9.0 

(22) 

- 

- 

13 

100.0 

(23) 

2,220 

93.2 

162 

6.8 

(24) 

166 

79.4 

43 

20.6 

(29) 

1,118 

89.9 

184 

U.I 

(26) 

11,061 

77.6 

3,184 

22.4 

(27) 

40,299 

92.2 

3,304 

7.8 

(28) 

1,357 

13.1 

9,029 

86.9 

(29) 

727 

99.9 

34 

4.9 

(30) 

SI 

2^ 

m 

21^ 

(31) 

340 

68.8 

194 

31.2 

(32) 

161 

88.0 

22 

12.0 

(31) 

(34) 


M,329 

91.8 

1,273 

8.2 

(39) 
(36) 

2,208 

40,339 

21i£ 

33.0 
24.6 

Iff.W 

4,478 

123,882 

23a1 

«7.0 
79.4 

(37) 
(3») 
(38) 

29,072 

92.9 

25,911 

47.1 

(40) 

239 

31.2 

518 

«a.s 

(41) 

9.979 
916 

3,179 
280 

1,090 
994 

9t.4 

92.9 
80.7 
93.3 
80.2 

SI 

469 

257 

87 

79 

60 

47.4 
7.9 

10.3 
8.7 
«.S 

(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(49) 
(48) 
(47) 

(48) 


24.?72 

2g.£ 

20,001 

68.9 

4,271 

82.1 

9,9» 

BUI 

(49) 

9,030 

31.1 

(90) 

933 

17.9 

(51) 

B8KS  M08REU  AMIHIsnMTION 
NOaiKS*  REP08T,  OcToan  15,  1936 
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TABLE     S 
*aiEF  STATUS  or  PERSONS  EMPLOYEO  ON  WORK  PROJECTS,    BY  STATES 
ExcLuema  Asiai*i(r«*Tivt  EBPLavm 
REK  End  I  NO  Auauar  39,    1930 


All  AaCNciE«  Comb  i  mo 


loiiK*  Pnocntta  Admimhiiiati  ON 


LINI 
NO. 


Total 


PCRfOMS  CCRTiriCO 
AS  IN  NCEB 

or  RtLitr 


NoN-RCLier 

PENtOHS 


TOTAL 


PERSONS    CCNTiriCD 
AS    IN    NEED 
or   RELIEF 


non-Relief 
Persons 


Line 

NO. 


liL 


Jil 


JlL 


JiL 


J51 


-161 


JJl. 


(  1) 

ORANO    TOTAL 

(  2) 

Total  distrisutco  »i  States 

(  3) 

Alabana 

(  ■•) 

AaiZONA 

(  5) 

ARKANSAS 

(  6) 

California 

(  n 

Color Aoo 

{•) 

CONNCCTISVT 

{«) 

Delaiare 

(10) 

District  of  Columbia 

(II) 

Florioa 

(12) 

Oeoroia 

'13) 

IDAHO 

^14) 

Illinois 

(15) 

Indiana 

(16) 

ie«A 

(17) 

KANSAS 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

119) 

LOUISIANA 

(20) 

VAI/C 

(21) 

Vartlahd 

(22) 

yASSACHUSCTTS 

(23) 

MICHIOAN 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

(25) 

MISSISSIPPI 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

(27) 

MONTANA 

(28) 

NCBRASKA 

(29) 

tCVAOA 

(30) 

NE*    HAMPSHIRE 

(31) 

NEI   JERSEY 

(32) 

NE»    MEKICO 

(33) 

NE»    YORK    CITY 

(34) 

NCN    YORK    STATE    (ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(37) 

Ohio 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

(39) 

ORE  SON 

(40) 

PENHSVLVAMIA 

(41) 

Rhooc   Island 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

(44) 

Tennessee 

(45) 

Texas 

(46) 

UTAH 

(47) 

VERMONT 

(48) 

VIROtNIA 

(49) 

lASHINOTON 

(50) 

tEST    VIROINIA 

(51) 

IISCONSIN 

(52) 

■YON  1  NO 

(53) 

Total  Distributco  iy  Temitorie* 

(54) 

Alaska 

(5S) 

hanaii 

(56) 

Pmama  Canal  Zone 

(57) 

Puoito  Rico 

(58) 

VIRSIN    ISLANDS 

(99)       TOTAL  NOT  OISTRISUTEO   >Y 

Stated  or  TERiiiTORtct 


3,399,596 

3.339.273 
55,190 
18,039 
49,495 
156,800 
40,006 

31,459 
9.616 
12, 1M 
45,>»5 
99,996 

17,156 

206,096 

91,131 

37,886 

57,155 

72,957 
47,359 
15,198 
27,908 
118,202 

101,962 

73,794 

52,760 

116,663 

30,027 

36,581 
4,214 
12,874 

97,877 
21,807 

222,047 

140,210 

91,714 

54,837 

187,270 

81,392 

25,809 

296,345 

16,066 

45,209 

48,404 

59,279 

126,730 

16,834 

9,651 

47,7BS 
45,709 
57,609 
85,264 
10,ty)S 

51.5Ce 

468 

3,913 

253 

46,101 
1,347 


8,621 


2,900,304 

2.849.113 
44,669 
14,224 
40,734 
199,896 
94,889 

26,130 
2,558 
9,563 

99,178 

50,706 

11,056 
173,569 
75,540 
29,993 
47,985 

64,778 
43,264 

12,205 
21,740 
110,395 

91,788 
61,479 
99,691 
100,168 
23,651 

90,195 
2,897 
10,452 
86,421 
17,068 

199,207 

119,152 

36,872 

91,586 

170,992 

73,674 
t9,6»1 
261,717 
13,778 
36,972 

44,774 

47,334 

101,124 

14,239 

6,782 

38,202 
34,890 
91,000 
71,840 
6,890 

40.OT0 

960 

2,912 

42,387 
1,231 


4,281 


499,292 

490.160 

10,441 

9,811 

8,701 

22,969 

9,119 

5,329 

1,056 
2,601 
6,969 
9,288 

6,096 

31,527 

19,991 

8,299 

9,170 

8,179 
4,099 
2,993 
6,162 
7,867 

10,174 
12,309 
13,069 
16,495 
6,370 

6,986 

1,317 
2,422 
11,456 
4,742 

22,840 
25,058 
12,642 
3,251 
16,276 

7,718 
6,t18 
34,628 
2,288 
8,237 

9,690 

11,949 

29,606 

2,999 

2,800 

9,923 
10,879 

6,609 
13,424 

3,213 

4.5« 
108 
401 
299 

S,TH 
110 


4.940 


2,376,565 

2.376.509 

30,970 
9,034 
30,172 
106,783 
2^,631 

20,033 

2.  118 

6,940 

26,147 

36,B8I 

6,  M9 
161,220 
6B,72S 
23,  139 
40,989 

51, 934 
34,652 
7,983 
14,322 
95,  102 

76,195 
47,327 

2<3,777 
84,337 
ie,3l9 

23,46<3 
1,773 
8,745 

77,994 
9,506 

2OC,02l 
97, 167 
30,024 
41,378 

150,820 

56,357 
13,969 
245,356 
10,538 
25,182 

37,550 
35,036 
78,028 
10,377 
4,187 

24,222 
26,649 
42,736 
97,047 
3,789 


2,253,641 

2.253.641 
»,90l 
8,660 
28,568 
101,937 
28,234 

19,548 

1,909 

6,323 

24,917 

35,429 

5,637 
190,973 
09,062 
21,984 
39,106 

49,212 
34,080 
6,984 
13,519 
93,424 

73,498 
45,186 
27,478 
79,351 
17,644 

22,897 
1,694 
7,825 

72,322 
8,947 

186,312 
93,  I  17 
28,430 
40,819 

145,576 

56,157 
13,262 
229,679 
10,254 
23,977 

30,779 

33,297 

74,501 

9,858 

3,292 

29,240 
26,121 
40,167 
54,457 
9,525 


122,924 

122.924 
1,069 
374 
1,004 
4,840 
1,397 

1,385 
209 

617 
1,230 
1,452 


10,847 
3,664 
1,155 

1,833 

2,722 
572 

1,299 
807 

l,67S 

2,097 
2,141 
2,299 

4,986 

675 

571 
119 
920 
5,072 
999 

13,709 

4,050 

1,594 

999 

9,244 

2,200 

707 

18,681 

284 

1,209 

771 

1,739 

3,407 

919 

93B 

982 

324 

2,500 

2,990 

264 


(    I) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 

{  8) 
I  9) 
(10) 
(II) 
(12) 

(19) 
(14) 
{«S) 

(l«) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(30) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(40) 
(47) 

(4B) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(S3) 
(54) 
(59) 
(56) 
(57) 
(93) 


(99) 


■ORKS  PROORESS  AON  IN ISTRAT ION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,  OCTOMN  19,  1930 
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TABLE        4 
CHPLOYKNT  ON  lORK  PROJtCTS  OF  AOENCIES  OTHER  THM  tP«  MO  CCC,   W  STATES 
EXCLUOIM    AMIMItTMrilC   EMPLOm* 
fCCK   EMOIM    AwaWT    29,    19M 


ocMRTiieiiT  tr  AOTieucTuiic 


LIM 
NO. 


Statc 


SHAND 

Total 


TOTAL 


ENTOMOLOgr 

AW)    PLANT 
QUARANTIIC 


FoaetT 
scaviee 


PlMLIC 
ROAOS 


SOIL 
COMSCRVtr I  ON 
SCRVICt 


or  I** 

ZEE 


DEPARTlgWT    Of    COMWgRCC 


ccuM      Otic* 


Lia 

NO. 


M 


izL 


m: 


(10)  (^1) 


( 1) 

«iUNO  TOTAL 

(2) 

TOTAL  OltTRIWTEO  BY  STATU 

(3) 

ALASAIIA 

(4) 

ARIIONA 

(  5) 

ARKANSAI 

(  6) 

Cali^-ormia 

(  7) 

COLORADO 

(  8) 

OOKNECTICUT 

(  9) 

OELAVARC 

(10) 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

(11) 

FLORIDA 

(12) 

CCOROIA 

(13) 

IDAHO 

(14) 

ILLINOIS 

(15) 

IMIANA 

(1«) 

lOVA 

(17) 

KANSA* 

(18) 

KOITUeKT 

(19) 

LOUISIAM 

(20) 

NAINC 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

(22) 

HASSACHUSCTTt 

(23) 

M 1  CH 1  3AN 

(24) 

HimCSOTA 

(25) 

IIIMISSIPPI 

(26) 

HIUOURI 

(27) 

MONTAMA 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

(29) 

NEVADA 

(30) 

NE«  HANRBHIRC 

(31) 

NE*  JERSEY 

(32) 

NEl  NOICO 

(33) 

NEW  YosK  City 

(34) 

NC«  YORK  (EXCL.  N.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(36) 

NORTH  Dakota 

(37) 

Ohio 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

(39) 

Okoon 

(40) 

PUNBYLVMIA 

(41) 

IblOoe  iBLAaO 

(42) 

SOUTH  CAMLINA 

(43) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(44) 

TCNMCSBEt 

(45) 

TEXAB 

(46) 

Utah 

(47) 

WRMOtlT 

(48) 

VIRSINIA 

(49) 

lABHIIiaTOM 

(50) 

tCBT  VIROINIA 

(51) 

tISCONSIN 

(52) 

tTONIHS 

(53) 

Total  Dibtributcd  by  Tewiitorieb 

(54) 

ALASKA 

(55) 

Hawaii 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zoic 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

(58) 

VIRSIN  ISLANOB 

(59)     total  not  Dibtributis  by 
States  en  timitoricb 


«37,431 

3BOJ08 
15,731 

4,990 
10,204 
38,453 

6,327 

6,514 

869 

2,969 

10,694 
10,299 

8,706 
24,969 
15,815 

9,602 
10,885 

9,372 
5,037 
5,130 
9,7«B 
10,701 

13,737 
16,263 
12,034 
19,221 
8,099 

9,217 
1,687 
2,339 
10,512 
7,S25 

12,188 
31,347 
12,301 
8,231 
20,577 

10,283 
8,176 

29,281 
3,087 

11,424 

7,0TO 

14,337 

30,387 

3,848 

3,729 

14,167 
13,065 

7,316 
17,213 

4,732 

47^02 

286 

2,251 

253 

43,937 

1,075 


8,821 


279,685 

273  J37 
6,478 
4,196 
4,404 
10,973 
4,199 

2,179 
467 

188 
3,166 
5,0B9 

8,081 

8,oge 

9,839 
5,870 
8,933 

4,083 
4,388 
2,803 
963 
2,200 

6,419 
9,870 
4,428 
10,B4S 
4,479 

6,339 
1,491 
1,704 
5,136 
3.900 


15,359 
7,564 
6,155 
6,883 

5,729 

4,832 

10,094 

39B 

4,690 

5,243 

5,618 

17,274 

2,427 

2,998 

7,120 
2,865 
3,327 
10,738 
2,831 

733 

713 

22 


1,413 


27,703 

27.703 

90 

241 

8 

1,521 

282 

780 


4,384 
393 
183 
388 


5 

798 
44 
986 

1,436 

789 

98 

303 

494 

183 

788 
3,390 


2,153 

307 

87 

395 


187 

1,842 

49 

140 

33 
266 

150 
1 

1,445 

572 

383 

453 

1,083 

92 


20,491 

20.469 

153 

1,628 

433 

2,075 

1,134 


40 
210 

331 

1,034 
132 
100 

as 

207 

237 

108 

27 

24 

« 

440 

439 

66 

1,394 
333 

409 

130 

289 

2 

962 


9 

400 

233 

93 

62 

1,075 

403 

114 

632 
292 
257 
826 
99 

456 

1,051 
286 
769 

535 


207,218 

206.903 
5,973 
1,994 
3,679 
7,219 
2,448 

1,392 

467 

148 

2,7(3 

3,004 

2,408 

7,412 
9,534 

5,080 
8,642 

3,007 
3,294 

1,973 

871 

1,208 

4,321 
8,331 
3,608 
8,226 

2,960 

5,627 
1,361 
627 
1,737 
2,157 


13,088 
6,403 
3,524 

6,276 

4,368 

3,50T 

7,730 

309 

3,406 

3,107 
4,939 
15,344 
1,426 
1,494 

5,273 

1,389 
2,714 
8,773 
1,571 

SI 
713 


16,737 

13.334 
260 
333 
284 

158 
335 


7 
926 

21 
155 
42 

317 
84 

819 

386 

3 

24 


22 

291 
629 
922 
465 


3,536 
3.536 


4,182 
4.177 


4,120 


4J20 


57 


83 


83 


595 


27 
67 
49 


2,330 


2,330 


27 

781 

109 

402 

2 

1,304 

1,007 

119 

1,836 

43 

36 

27 

99 

204 
19 


1,216 


204 


19 


1,031 

1,190 

121 

333 

61 


819 

42 

74 

133 

633 


281 


990 
113 


30 

4 


10 


1,216 


30 

4 


10 


1,413 


(   1) 

(  2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(  7) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(«) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(2«) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(S3) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(♦•) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(S6) 
(57) 
(58) 

(59) 


(COMTINUn   ON   NCXT    PAOC ) 
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OCPARTKCNT    Or    THC    iNTCfllOR 


Public  tORKs  Aouiniitixtio* 


Line 
NO. 


State 


National 
Total  Dftics  or  Park 

Education     Rcclxuation      Scrvicc 


j£L 


351 


OCPANTNENT    OCPARTHCNT 

Other    or       or  th£ 
Labor     Navy 


Total 


HE 


EL 


H0U< I  NO 

Division 


NON-FEOERAL 
OlVISIOII 


LIN 
NO. 


(1) 


(2) 


HE 


M. 


JSL 


J20}_ 


llLL 


( 1) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

(  2) 

Total  Oistri>utco  nv  Statcs 

(  3) 

Ala SANA 

(■•) 

ARIZONA 

(5) 

ARKANSAS 

(  «) 

CALirORMIA 

(  7) 

COLORADO 

(e) 

COMNCCTICUT 

(  9) 

OCLA«AR£ 

(10) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHSIA 

(11) 

Florida 

(12) 

aeoR«iA 

(13) 

IDAHO 

(14) 

ILLIIOIS 

(15) 

INDIANA 

(16) 

lONA 

(17) 

KANSAS 

(ie) 

KENTUCKY 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

(20) 

Vainc 

(21) 

Harvlaho 

(22) 

Haseachusctt* 

73,154 

28.449 
4S4 
592 
182 
2.201 
353 

13 


(23)  Nichuan 

(24)  iiihncrota 
(2s)  hissiuippi 

(26)  HIMOURI 

(27)  KOMTAMA 

(25)  NEBRASKA 

(29)  NEVA*A 

(30)  Nn   HANPmlRC 

(31)  NE«    JERSEY 

(32)  «»  MEXICO 

(33)  NEC   YORK   CITY 

(34)  nn  YORK  (excL.  n.y.c.) 

(35)  NORTH    CAROLINA 

(36)  NORTH  Dakota 

(37)  Ohio 

(se)  Oklahosa 

(36)  aRCOON 

(40)  PENNSYLVANIA 

(41)  RmOOE     ISLAND 

(42)  South  Carolina 

(43)  South  Dakota 

(44)  Tenncsbcc 

(45)  Texas 

(4«)  UTAH 

(47)  VCRWHT 

(4«)  VIROIaiA 

(44 )  lASHINSTON 

(30)  KST  flRSINIA 

(SI)  tiSCOMSIN 

(32)  lYOniNa 

(53)  Total  OitTRituru  ny  TcmiTORiit 

(54)  ALASKA 

(55)  Nana  1 1 

(56)  Panana  Canal  Zonc 

(57)  PucRTo  Rico 

(56)  VIMIN    ItLANOS 

(59)  TOTAL   NOT    OlBTRISUTW   BY 
STATES   OR   TCRRITORIEB 


2,382 

2,378 

10 

10 

182 

136 

50 

13 


10,306 

io.3oe 

575 
1,500 


U,245 

14.245 

474 


461 
303 


46,141 

1.524 

7 

02 


112 

99 

13 

28 

11 

17 

698 

22 

•76 

220 

219 

1 

895 

510 

359 

26 

730 

5 

725 

366 

7 

350 

21 

12 

9 

307 

129 

222 

16 

16 

16 

461 

451 

10 

271 

16 

24S 

10 

40 

33 

13 

42« 

22 

407 

1,037 

34 

847 

156 

02 

28 

54 

1,735 

22 

1,713 

111 

1 

•0 

20 

4S3 

352 

101 

13 

13 

302 

• 

245 

51 

30 

6 

24 

401 

412 

33 

16 

574 

ice 

457 

15 

335 

116 

211 

0 

400 

1 

322 

77 

164 

164 

1,1« 

173 

536 

403 

467 

41 

«Z 

293 

71 

1,579 

140 

1,431 

197 

197 

382 

11 

371 

495 

1 

318 

176 

611 

160 

451 

429 

7 

422 

422 

4 

358 

60 

6 

5 

1 

1,174 

11 

1,120 

43 

5,592 

20 

5,540 

24 

300 

16 

S«5 

7 

41 

7 

94 

1,272 

• 

1,116 

147 

44.621 

4 

44.617 

167 

167  A/ 

4 

4 

43,609 

43,609  B/ 

761 

761  C/ 

677 


677 
24 


31 


245 
2« 


26 


29 

7 


24 


15,598 
15,131 

1,921 

145 

553 
391 

525 
2C 


102 

198 

1,319 

42 

27 


190 


31 


19 


511 


2,126 

112 


2,264 

160 
1,470 


2/410 
046 

95 

407 
407 


170,901 


3,220 

386 

2,889 

5,939 

4,644 
3,776 
S,732 
3,563 

631 

1,820 
103 
532 

3,563 

770 

8,713 

10,819 

3,102 

956 

9,273 

?,222 

1,73* 

11,206 

1,950 

3,087 

564 

5,010 

11,211 

802 

724 

2,235 
3,192 
1,373 
3,661 
50* 

1.003 
114 
434 

226 
309 


6,684 

6.270 
162 


16 


22 

478 


100 


73 


269 


190 
3M 


126 


224 

156 


1,394 
lit 

142 


I.OM 
104 


4M 


226 

188 


*/    Alaska  Roao  Comhssion. 

8/    Puerto  Rico  (kcoNSTRucr i &n  Aoninistration. 

£/      TtNPORARY    30VCRNII£Nr    OF    VINRIN     IS 


164,217 

163,548 
2,946 

167 

1,977 

11,113 

1,470 

3,724 

lie 

205 
1,022 
2,204 

267 
13,768 

4,148 
3,236 

1,704 

3,147 

386 
2,889 

5,670 

4,454 

3.462 

5,732 

3,563 

631 

1,6M 

183 

532 

2,964 

778 

8,409 

10,663 

3,102 

956 

7,879 

2,103 
1,736 
11,206 
1,950 
2,945 

564 

3,986 
11,107 

eoe 

724 

2,236 
3,1R 
1,373 
2,989 
509 

669 

114 
494 


121 


(  1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(«) 
(  7) 

(  e) 

(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(20) 
(2«) 
(90) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(59) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


(59) 


(CONCUnCO    ON    NCXT     PASC) 
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T  *   I  L  E     4   (COMCLWO) 
EMPLOTMNT   ON    lONI   PROJCCIS   OF  ASOICICS   OTNCR    rHW    »«  AND  CCC,   8Y  SMTtS 
EiCLUOma  AMiaKmiiTlvi  Chplovcz* 
•OK   EhoIii*  AuOWT  29,   1936 


ST<rc 

Rural 

OEPARTKOIT    or    THE 

Treaouny 

■  AR    OEPARTICNT 



Qnarten- 

LINC 

Aesettlenent 

CLECTRirlCATION 

TOTAL 

Internal 

Other 

veteram' 

total 

COUPS  or 

■a«ti» 

OTHCR 

LIM 

NO. 

«DIIINI(TR«riOtl 

AONINISTRATION 

RIVtNUE 

Adniniotratiom 

Ems  INC ER* 

COUP* 

NO. 

(11 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7J 

i") 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(    1) 

aMNO    TOTAL 

S4.9M 

7SS 

6,503 

9,436 

3,067 

545 

34,235 

29,091 

5,204 

215 

(    1) 

(   2) 

Total  uitTRieuTCD  Bv  Statu 

S0.9M 

.2SL 

6.498 

a.-wft 

i^a& 

S4S 

«6.ce5 

4.318 

212 

(  2) 

(    9) 

Alaowa 

4,778 

12 

11 

1 

36 

B11 

99 

712 

(  3) 

(   4) 

AallOMA 

35 

(   4) 

(  s) 

A*KAM»A« 

3,180 

10 

10 

79 

972 

177 

195 

(   5) 

(   •) 

CALIPOMIA 

390 

299 

131 

11,822 

11,763 

90 

(  6) 

(  7) 

COLODAOO 

278 

22 

19 

9 

(   7) 

(  e) 

COHHCCrlCUT 

386 

51 

16 

39 

(   8) 

(    9) 

CCLAIAAC 

296 

a 

4 

4 

(  9) 

(10) 

OISTAICT    or    COLUHtlA 

112 

33 

79 

1,446 

1,446 

14  0/ 

(10) 

(11) 

Flohioa 

3,S9 

22 

181 

72 

109 

3 

1,134 

1,1»« 

(11) 

(12) 

SCOAOIA 

1,9*9 

1» 

77 

90 

47 

43 

37 

6 

(12) 

(13) 

lOAMO 

1M 

(13) 

(14) 

ILLIMOU 

385 

35 

377 

282 

99 

•29 

566 

63 

(14) 

(15) 

INOIAHA 

T,038 

33 

28 

9 

(19) 

(16) 

IO«A 

lie 

14 

7 

7 

(16) 

(17) 

KAH(A« 

C2 

19 

19 

108 

16 

15 

1 

(17) 

(18) 

KCNTUWT 

T,6S8 

7 

22 

19 

3 

2a 

7 

7 

(18) 

(19) 

UUKIAHA 

S78 

S5 

93 

2 

(19) 

(20) 

NAiaii 

709 

•69 

669 

(20) 

(21) 

Naavlano 

4,642 

.    722 

111 

•11 

97 

5J 

(21) 

(22) 

NAUACHUtCTTO 

279 

77 

202 

918 

916 

(22) 

(23) 

MICHUAN 

775 

1.332 

169 

1,163 

73 

72 

1 

(23) 

(24) 

HlNNCAOTA 

1,235 

41 

199 

149 

10 

111 

(24) 

(25) 

NUAIMIP*! 

1.303 

469 

489 

(25) 

(26) 

NluOUtl 

249 

214 

213 

1 

61 

61 

(26) 

(27) 

Hon  TANA 

2,838 

(27) 

(28) 

NCMAAKA 

5«« 

38 

14 

14 

7 

(28) 

(29) 

Ht»AOA 

(29) 

(30) 

No   HAKPtHIIC 

1 

1 

(30) 

(31) 

New  JnOET 

165 

210 

142 

6a 

819 

S19 

(31) 

(32) 

Nn  Ncxico 

174 

• 

a 

1,9M 

1,964 

(32) 

(33) 

NC«    rONK    CITY 

814 

6«8 

146 

201    E/ 

(33) 

(34) 

»n   rONK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.  ) 

3,008 

227 

98 

129 

1,24a 

1,167 

81 

(34) 

(35) 

NOBTM    CAAOLIIIA 

1,139 

43 

9 

4 

5 

16 

74 

74 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

720 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

3,648 

265 

313 

282 

31 

(37) 

(3«) 

Oklahoma 

1.034 

2 

26 

26 

37 

41 

29 

12 

(38) 

(39) 

OncooN 

1.133 

• 

7 

1 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennavlvania 

1,295 

389 

J79 

10 

1,223 

97S 

248 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode  I (land 

398 

16 

7 

9 

(41) 

(42) 

SovTH  Carolina 

1,752 

43 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

776 

(43) 

(44) 

lOMCHCI 

3,181 

9S 

22 

22 

(44) 

(45) 

Texaa 

52$ 

81       • 

66 

19 

23 

793 

305 

488 

(45) 

(4«) 

Utah 

189 

4 

4 

(46) 

(47) 

/irnont 

1 

1 

(47) 

(48) 

VIROINIA 

1,09* 

12 

86 

• 

aa 

4« 

4« 

(48) 

(49) 

■AJHINOTM 

449 

106 

95 

93 

3 

3 

(49) 

(50) 

■l*T    VIRIIHIA 

7S2 

2 

2 

1,208 

1,209 

(50) 

(51) 

lUCONtlN 

2,SZ0 

SS 

■9 

13 

97 

38 

38 

(SI) 

(K) 

t* ONI  NO 

120 

(SI) 

(53) 
(54) 

TOTAL   OlATRKUTEO   B«    TCNNITONIIt 

Alaoka 

i 

i 

sat 

K£ 

(53) 
(9») 
(95) 

(95) 

HAMII 

•33 

639 

(96) 

Pamana  Canal  Zonc 

293 

293 

(56) 

(57) 

PucRTO  Rico 

(57) 
(SB) 

(S«) 

VIRIIN     rsLANOS 

9 

9 

(99)      total  not    OirTRIOUTIO   BY 

State*  or  t err i tonic* 


7,324 


7,324 


0/    aluy  Oncllino  Authority. 

C/      LllRARY   or   CONONC**. 


(SB) 


MUn  PHtWtW  •MIMItTMTiai 
PROMCS*  REMar,  >fll—  IS,  T 


TABLE     5 
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POICENTAOE  OlSTtlMfTION  OF  PCMOM  OPLOVEB  ON  IM  moJCCTS,   BY  TVI'ES  OF  MIOJECTS 
EXCLUOIHO   AMilMiaTIUTIVC  EMPLOVCCa 

scnmni  and  otenMii  lOSS;  march,  juhc  mo  Auamt  i036 
(SuaJccT  TO  Rcvision) 


LINC 

Tyk  or  PnojicT 

1935 

1936 

LIK 

NO. 

SCFTEMRER 

KCEN*ER 

March 

JUNE 

AMRWT 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

h\ 

(6) 

(    1) 

ORANO  TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(   1) 

(2) 

HlomAYS,    ROAOS,   AND   5TR£CT( 

34^4 

40.9 

97.2 

34.1 

36.0 

(  2) 

(3) 

H|«M«AVS 

o.s 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

(  9) 

(4) 

FAIW   to  NARKCT   ANO   OTHER  tCCONOARV   ROADR 

9.5 

13.2 

13,3 

11.4 

12.4 

(4) 

(  5) 

Street*  ano  alley* 

M.O 

9.4 

7.6 

7A 

7.6 

(  3) 

(  6) 

BRIOaE*    AND   VIADUCTS 

1.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

(  «) 

(  7) 

8fUDC-eil0**INa   CLIMINATION 

0.9 

*/ 

0.1 

0.1 

»/ 

(  7) 

(e) 

Otncr  b/ 

11.6 

16.5 

15.1 

14.0 

14.7 

(  8) 

{  9) 

Public  builoins* 

"t,( 

7.3 

8.2 

9.7 

9.7 

(  9) 

!io) 

Educational 

4.1 

3.2 

2.7 

3.0 

3.2 

(10) 

(11) 

FEDERAL   QOVERNIKNT    (iNCLUDINO   MILITARY   AND 

naval)      0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

(11) 

(12) 

HOUSINS 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

(12) 

(13) 

Other  ^ 

«.e 

3.e 

4.6 

5.7 

5.3 

(13) 

(14)      PARK*  ANO  Other  recreational  Facilities 

com«ervati*n 
Forestation 
Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

IRRIOATION  ano  VATER  CONSERVATION 

Other  B/ 

(20)  Seser  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

(21)  Water  purification  and  supply 

(22)  se«ER  Systems 

(23)  Electric  utilities 

(24)  Other  B/ 

(25)  AIRPORTS  AND   OTHER   TRANCPORTATIOM 

(26)  airports  ano  airways 

(27)  Other  b/ 

(28)  White  Collar 

(29)  Educational 

(30)  Professional  and  clerical 

(31)  Qooos 

(32)  SERINO 

(33)  Other  t/' 

(34)  Sanitation  and  health 

(35)  hisccllanbous 


20.7 


13.0 


10.5 


10.7 


10.3 


(14) 


9.6 

0.1 

5.8 
0.3 

6,7 
0.2 

4.2 
0.1 

0.1 

(15) 
(16) 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

(17) 

2.1 

4.0 

5.1 

2.9 

2.9 

(16) 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

(19) 

6^ 
1.6 

8.7 
2.2 

9.0 
1.9 

9.1 
1.6 

1*2 

1.8 

(20) 
(21) 

4.8 

6.0 

6.5 

6.7 

6.1 

(«2) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0,2 

(23) 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

(24) 

2.9 

1.8 

1.6 
1.2 

1.9 
1.5 

2.3 

t:5 

2.3 
1.9 

(25) 
(26) 

0.5 

OU 

0.4 

Ov* 

0.4 

(27) 

8.0 
2.0 

5.1 
1.1 

8.4 

2.0 

11.4 
2.2 

10.6 
1.9 

(28) 
(29) 

6.0 

4.0 

6.4 

9.2 

8.7 

(30) 

1.7 
0.9 

10.4 
8.5 

12.1 
10.0 

19.1 
11.5 

12.8 
11. 1 

(31) 
(32) 

1.4 

1.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.7 

(33) 

7.1 

9.7 

9.7 

9.1 

3.1 

(34) 

2.0 

3.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

(35) 

A/     LESS   THAN  0.05  PCROCMT. 

S/    Includes  projects  class  in  ablk  wiser 


MONC  THAN  ONE  OT  THE  ICAOIMSS  ASOVE. 
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TABLE  6 

number  of  persons  employed,  hours  and  earnings  on  fpa  projects,  by  types  of  projects 
cxcluoino  aokinistrativc  eltployceb 
Sehiuonthly  period  Cnoins  Ausust  is,  1936 
(Subject  to  Re»i»iom) 


AVERAOE 

Type  or  Project 

Persons 

Employed 

HOURS 

Earn  1  NOB 

HOURLY 

Earnings 

Lime 

■Iumser 

Amount 

Line 

NO. 

Number 

Percent 

(Thousands) 

PERCENT 

(Thoubanob) 

PERCENT 

(cents) 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(e) 

(  1) 

SRANO  TOTAL 

2,282,654 

100.0 

117,855 

100.0 

t59,648 

100.0 

50.6 

(  1) 

(  2) 

HiQHUYa,  Roads,  ano  Streets 

817.836 

39.8 

41.096 

34.9 

18,732 

31.4 

45.6 

(  2) 

(  3) 

HI  OKAYS 

14,024 

0.6 

749 

0.6 

310 

0.5 

41.4 

(  3) 

(4) 

Farm  to  iurket  ak>  other  secondary  roads 

281,636 

12.3 

14,086 

12.0 

5,540 

9.3 

39.3 

(  4) 

(  5) 

Streets  and  alleys 

172,517 

7.6 

9,150 

7.8 

4,546 

7.6 

49.7 

(  5) 

(    6) 

SlOEVALKS,    CURBS,    ANO    PATHS 

34,524 

1.5 

1,714 

1.5 

904 

1.5 

52.7 

(   6) 

(7) 

ROADSIDE    IDPROVEICNTS 

85,355 

3.7 

4,514 

3.8 

2,403 

4.0 

53.2 

(    7) 

(   8) 

BRIOCES    ANO    VIADUCTS 

45,716 

0.7 

726 

0.6 

399 

0.7 

55.0 

(    8) 

(   9) 

GRADE-CROSSING   ELI  HI  NAT  ION 

942 

0.1 

54 

a/ 

31 

0.1 

57.4 

(   9) 

(10) 

OTHER  y 

213,122 

9.3 

10,103 

8.6 

4,599 

7.7 

45.5 

(10) 

(11) 

Public  BuiLoiNas 

219^211 

9.6 

10.220 

8.7 

6,430 

10.8 

62.9 

(11) 

(12) 

Adkinistrative 

24,07tt 

1.0 

1,180 

1.0 

842 

1.4 

71.4 

(12) 

(13) 

Charitable,  heoical,  ako  kntal  institutions 

18,240 

0.8 

872 

0.8 

663 

1.1 

76.0 

(13) 

(14) 

Educational 

71,461 

3.1 

3,299 

2.8 

2,ioe 

3.5 

63.7 

(14) 

(15) 

Social  ano  recreational 

34,498 

1.5 

1,596 

1.4 

919 

1.6 

57.6 

(15) 

(16) 

Federal  sovernucnt  (incluoins  military  ano  naval) 

17,700 

0.8 

748 

0.6 

476 

0.8 

63.6 

(16) 

(17) 

IMPROVENCNT    OF    QROUNOS 

29,208 

1.3 

1.434 

1.2 

096 

1.2 

48.5 

(17) 

(18) 

HOUSINIl 

8,730 

0.4 

325 

0.3 

201 

0.3 

61.8 

(18) 

(19) 

Other  k/ 

15,298 

0.7 

786 

0.6 

531 

0.9 

69.3 

(19) 

(20) 

Parks  and  Other  recreational  Facilities 

233.973 

1D.2 

11.601 

9.8 

6.661 

".i 

57.4 

(20) 

(21) 

PLAYSROUNOS    AND    ATHLETIC    FIELDS 

36,393 

1.6 

1,800 

1.5 

943 

1.6 

52.4 

(21) 

(22) 

Parks 

119,709 

5.2 

5,994 

5.1 

3,198 

5.3 

52.7 

(22) 

(23) 

Other  y 

77,871 

3.4 

3,807 

3.2 

2.562 

4.3 

67.3 

(23) 

(24) 

OsnoniATiSM 

96,201 

4.2 

4,818 

4.1 

2.386 

4.0 

49.5 

(24) 

(25) 

Forcstation 

3,068 

0.1 

311 

0.3 

145 

0.2 

46.8 

(25) 

(26) 

Erosion  control  aid  land  utilization 

5,899 

0.3 

291 

O.Z 

191 

0.3 

51.9 

(26) 

(27) 

Irrioation  and  iater  conservation 

65,907 

2.9 

3,172 

2.7 

1,979 

2.7 

49.B 

(27) 

(28) 

Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

5,497 

0.2 

269 

0.2 

143 

0.2 

53.2 

(28) 

(29) 

Other  a/ 

15,830 

0.7 

775 

0.7 

368 

0.6 

47.5 

(29) 

(30) 

Seicr  Systems  and  Other  utilities 

191 .979 

Ssi 

9,7l3 

8.2 

5,090 

8.5 

52.0 

(30) 

(31) 

tATCR    purification    AHO    SUPPLY 

40,667 

1.8 

2,006 

1.7 

1,042 

1.8 

51.9 

<31) 

<32) 

SEMER    SYSTEMS 

138,305 

6.0 

7,065 

6.0 

3,687 

6.2 

52.0 

(32) 

(33) 

Electric  utilities 

4,219 

O.Z 

201 

0.2 

115 

O.Z 

57.2 

(33) 

(34) 

Other  a/ 

8.792 

0.4 

421 

0.3 

206 

0.3 

48.9 

(34) 

(3S) 

Airports  and  Ot««  TiuMSPORTAriaN 

52J<}6 

ill 

2,741 

2.3 

1,419 

2.4 

51.8 

(35) 

(36) 

Navisation 

6,188 

0.3 

319 

0.3 

203 

0.4 

63.6 

(36) 

(») 

Airports  and  airways 

43,546 

1.9 

2,278 

1.9 

1,139 

1.9 

49.8 

(37) 

(ae) 

Other  ^ 

2,632 

0.1 

144 

0.1 

81 

0.1 

56.3 

(38) 

(39) 

tHiTE  Collar 

Ml  .991 

10.6 

H.130 

12.0 

9.120 

15.3 

64.5 

(39) 

(40) 

Educational 

43,745 

1.9 

2,909 

2.5 

1,»99 

3.4 

68.6 

(40) 

(41) 

Professional  and  clerical 

197,346 

8.7 

11,221 

9.5 

7,129 

11.9 

63.5 

(41) 

(42) 

Clooos 

SSSsZZZ 

12.7 

16,212 

19.7 

6.986 

11.0 

40.5 

(42) 

(43) 

SCVINS 

232,201 

11.0 

14,249 

12.1 

9,642 

9.5 

39.6 

(43) 

(44) 

Canninq 

2,881 

0.1 

155 

0.1 

00 

0.1 

38.8 

(44) 

(4S) 

Other  a/ 

35,695 

1.6 

1,806 

1.5 

864 

1.4 

47.8 

(45) 

(46) 

San 1 tat  ISM  and  Health 

*yiM? 

Jtl 

3,931 

3jO 

1.918 

2^5 

43.0 

(46) 

(47) 

Eliminatiom  or  sticah  pollution 

2,343 

0.1 

117 

0,1 

98 

0.1 

49.6 

(47) 

(48) 

HOSOUITO   ERADICATION 

28,487 

1.3 

1,997 

1.2 

929 

0.9 

37.9 

(48) 

(49) 

OTHER  y 

39,053 

1.7 

2,017 

1.7 

931 

1.5 

46.2 

(49) 

(50) 

OisTRiBurifN  or  Surplus  Coshooities 

14,958 

0.7 

802 

0.8 

490 

0.7 

52.8 

(50) 

(51) 

UISCCLLANCOUS 

41, 7M 

1.8 

2,210 

1.9 

1,064 

1.8 

49.0 

(51) 

(52) 

tPA  NRK  Camps 

12,809 

0.6 

731 

o.< 

232 

0.4 

31 .7  ft' 

(52) 

V      IHCLUMM   PROJECTS   CLAMiruMLC  UHMM  MM  TMM  SW  OF   TMC  HCABIMS*   ASSVC. 
\/      \JU»    TMRM   0.09  PCaOtHT. 

£/    Deductions  from  the  ■ascs  or  somkcrb  in  souk  cams*  are  made  roR  soaro  and  loosins  and  medical  and  dental  care. 


iMns  PDOMCst  AMiNisrtiArio* 

MOtRESS  IIEP8RT,  OeTMOl  19,  1996 


A/      LE6£    THAM   0.09   PCRCCNT. 


TABLE     7 

PCRCCNTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF   PCRSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  IPA   PROXCTS^   BY  STATES   AND  MAJOR  TYPES   OF   PROJECTS 

SCUIMONTHLV    PCRlOO   ENDINO    AutUST    15,    1936 

(Subject  to  ReviaioN) 


156 


Hl>M>AY>.  ROADS  ANO  STWCET6 

Farm  to   STuecTe    Public  Buildinob 

Total    uarkci     and  Eouca- 

ROADS Allfyb Total tional 


Sewr 

SVBTCHB 

Airport* 

RCCRCA- 

ANO 

AND 

TIONAL 

CONBCII- 

Othch 

Other 

tHITC 

Facili- 

vation 

UTILI- 

TRANS- 

Collar 

Tica 

TIEB 

PORTATION 

SANI- 

TATION 

NlOCCL- 

■ORK 

AND 

LANCOUB 

CANPO 

HCALTh 

(?) 


(3) 


(■») 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(a) 


(9) 


(10) 


Jul. 


iuL 


_tl2j ii*l 


(15) 


( 1) 


UNITED   STATES 


35.6 


(   1) 


(  2) 

Alabma 

(  3) 

AmzoMA 

{  4) 

ARKANfiAe 

(  5) 

California 

(   6) 

COLORADO 

(  7) 

Connecticut 

(  8) 

OeLARARC 

(   9) 

District  or  Columbia 

(10) 

Tloripa 

(11) 

QeOROIA 

(12) 

lOAHO 

(U) 

ILLINOIS 

(1«) 

Indiana 

(15) 

lORA 

(16) 

KAN6A6 

(17) 

KENTUCKY 

(18) 

LOUISIANA 

(IS) 

Maine 

(20) 

Maryland 

(21) 

MASSACHUBCT18 

(22) 

Michican 

(23) 

Minnesota 

(2«) 

MissiesiRRi 

(25) 

Missouri 

(2«) 

MONTANA 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

(28) 

NEVADA 

(29) 

NE«   HamRSHIRE 

130) 

NCR    JERSEY 

(31) 

NEs  Mexico 

(32) 

NES  YORK  City 

(33) 

NER   YORK     (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

(34) 

NORTK    CAROLINA 

(35) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(3«) 

Ohio 

(37) 

Oklahoma 

(38) 

Oreqon 

(39) 

Pennsylvania 

(40) 

Rhode   island 

(41) 

South  Carolina 

(42) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

(43) 

TENNESSEE 

[44) 

TEXAS 

(45) 

UTAH 

(4«) 

VERMONT 

(47) 

VIROINIA 

(48) 

■ASHINQTON 

(49) 

•EST    VIROINIA 

;50) 

■ICCOMSIN 

(51) 

■VOMINO 

30.3 
37.1 
51.6 
12.7 
31.4 

32.8 
6.0 
16.7 
33.0 
27.5 

11.7 
34.8 
45.6 
39.8 
35.0 

59.6 
22.5 
55.2 
32.6 
26.5 

43.1 
33.6 
34.8 
36.2 
38.4 

35.8 
8.5 
28.5 
33.2 
27.5 

16.3 
29.4 
21.4 
69.4 
40.8 

44.2 
31.3 
55.8 
25.0 
19.9 

56.2 
43.7 
37.6 
20.8 

39.1 

27.0 

n.6 

66.0 
23.2 

19.5 


1.4 

2.5 

12.1 

3.6 

9.7 

1.1 

18.7 

3.1 

42.4 

5.2 

8.1 

2.7 

5.8 

4.7 

8.0 

3.7 

15.9 

3.7 

6.7 

3.0 

4.5 

13.4 

11.3 

4.1 

- 

S.4 

3.9 

0.7 

1.8 

1.2 

12.0 

1.0 

14.5 

7.0 

14.4 

5.3 

14.5 

5.2 

8.5 

3.4 

1.2 

1.6 

8.7 

4.7 

16.2 

8.6 

9.9 

1.1 

3.7 

8.5 

9.1 

4.0 

23.1 

10.0 

6.1 

0.9 

9.6 

2.6 

5.3 

0.9 

0.7 

1.5 

12.3 

e.o 

0.7 

3.5 

15.4 

2.2 

36.9 

3.1 

1.4 

0.2 

9.6 

20.6 

14.9 

8.1 

5.2 

5.4 

11.2 

2.3 

12.5 

15.1 

8.2 

3.4 

15.5 

6.3 

9.9 

2.9 

22.2 

8.3 

9.7 

4.7 

23.3 

7.4 

6.8 

1.9 

17.0 

3.4 

5.2 

1.8 

20.7 

4.0 

6.9 

1.7 

3.1 

5.0 

4.e 

3.7 

16.5 

4.2 

3.4 

o.e 

6.1 

9.2 

11.3 

3.2 

15.2 

7.1 

24.3 

14.4 

_ 

10.1 

18.0 

5.0 

6.5 

7.7 

10.0 

3.1 

15.7 

2.5 

9.3 

4.7 

43.8 

5.5 

7.3 

4.8 

16.8 

10.2 

9.2 

3.0 

1.7 

1.7 

12.8 

3.9 

18.3 

0.6 

2.8 

1.S 

7.3 

11.1 

5.7 

2.1 

4.8 

6.5 

8.1 

4.6 

14.6 

2.0 

14.3 

3.7 

49.5 

2.8 

4.7 

1.2 

36.9 

3.7 

7.6 

5.0 

25.8 

6.5 

7.4 

1.2 

15.0 

1.8 

14.8 

3.3 

lO.e 

3.4 

5.1 

3.2 

16.9 

5.8 

6.7 

3.8 

15.3 

10.6 

4.4 

2.9 

42.8 

11.3 

4.6 

2.0 

6.6 

Z.O 

10.0 

4.3 

11.5 

4.6 

11.5 

4.2 

2.1 

0.9 

12.5 

4.5 

2.1 

0.2 

5.9 

3.3 

1.6 

8.9 

7.5 

10.2 

8.5 

13.3 

6.2 

9.9 

4.1 

12.8 

13.4 

0.7 

9.0 

8.1 

- 

15.1 

3.3 

1.9 

7.0 

3.0 

0.5 

16.2 

4.0 

33.9 

4.1 

15.5 

4.2 

8.3 

9.8 

7.3 

4.6 

8.9 

5.6 

7.2 

14.8 

11.7 

4.1 

1.7 

0.4 

4.S 

31.2 

0.1 

5.2 

5.6 

3.7 

6.8 

8.6 

1.2 

20.3 

6.2 

2.6 

9.0 

6.3 

4.4 

15.2 

17.3 

3.3 

4.9 

2.3 

3.4 

2.9 

4.8 

11.0 

7.8 

8.7 

5.5 

8.8 

e.6 

0.9 

7.5 

20.7 

Ib.O 

1.2 

14.7 

1.4 

18.6 

16.4 

3.0 

9.7 

1Z.0 

7.7 

2.3 

25.1 

_ 

9.5 

6.3 

3.1 

20.1 

4.8 

0.2 

6.9 

4.6 

1.6 

1.9 

12.3 

4.4 

9.9 

2.9 

5.4 

4.5 

7.7 

11.5 

2.2 

7.0 

3.6 

6.3 

13.4 

0.8 

18.5 

2.2 

0.6 

3.2 

2.6 

12.7 

3.2 

3.3 

0.6 

2.4 

4.1 

3.0 

4.9 

5.8 

20.8 

4.4 

3.0 

- 

8.1 

6.2 

0.3 

6.4 

12.1 

11.9 

10.1 

1.4 

0.6 

4.5 

21.2 

10.3 

12.4 

6.0 

8.2 

3.1 

2.6 
0.3 
0.8 
2.3 
2.5 

2.6 
2.9 
1.4 
5.4 
4.7 

0.4 
0.9 
1.4 
0.3 


0.3 
1.0 
8.7 
1.0 
1.4 

4.9 
2.5 
3.3 
0.6 
0.8 

5.7 
0.2 
2.4 
2.9 


1.9 
1.5 
4.6 
0.7 
2.6 

0.3 
8.9 


1.0 
4.6 

0.7 
0.8 
5.8 

1.9 
2.7 
1.0 
0.9 
3.8 


9.9 
6.0 
5.2 
19.0 
7.7 

13.8 
14.6 
16.5 
12.0 
11.1 

7.6 
13.3 

5.6 
11.6 

7.2 

3.8 
7.2 
7.4 
9.1 
16.1 

9.1 
12.2 

11.7 

3.5 

10.0 

13.6 
14.1 

8.0 
11.3 

5.9 

22.9 
11.9 
6.1 
5.0 
7.1 

1.0 
11.6 

6.0 
11.5 
12.0 

3.2 

4.1 

9.2 

10.6 

21.4 

13.9 

10.6 

3.9 

11.1 
15.9 


21.2 

5.5 

2.9 

- 

26.6 

0.9 

3.6 

. 

14.4 

6.3 

2.8 

- 

25.4 

0.9 

3.8 

1.3 

19.1 

1.3 

2.3 

1.0 

6.1 

3.5 

1.5 

1.6 

35.0 

13.0 

1.5 

- 

22.3 

1.3 

4.6 

- 

17,3 

3.5 

2.2 

_ 

20.0 

5.0 

3.5 

- 

18.5 

3.4 

6.0 

1.7 

5.4 

5.3 

1.6 

0.6 

10.3 

3.9 

2.2 

0.2 

12.8 

0.9 

4.0 

2.8 

15.3 

2.1 

1.4 

2.0 

13.4 

2.8 

1.0 

0.2 

7.4 

2.0 

7.6 

0.2 

9.4 

- 

1.8 

- 

9.3 

1.1 

1.4 

0.5 

20.3 

1.1 

5.2 

0.4 

6.0 

0.1 

2.7 

_ 

9.8 

1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

20.8 

7.5 

3.6 

1/ 

22.2 

4.8 

1.6 

0.7 

15.9 

2.8 

2.7 

1.2 

16.0 

0.7 

2.2 

2.1 

16.4 

- 

6.2 

12.9 

19.9 

_ 

2.0 

1.1 

8.7 

1.3 

2.0 

0.2 

10.6 

7.6 

2.1 

- 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

0.4 

13.9 

0.7 

2.9 

0.4 

31.2 

10.4 

3.1 

- 

5.5 

1.8 

2.1 

0.1 

10.S 

1.7 

1.5 

- 

16.6 

7.6 

4.3 

_ 

18.3 

1.8 

0.9 

3.0 

6.1 

1.S 

1.3 

0.3 

15.9 

4.9 

1.1 

0.6 

20.3 

13.5 

10.0 

- 

14.4 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

17.5 

13.2 

3.0 

- 

24.9 

5.7 

2.0 

0.5 

13.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.0 

16.4 

- 

1.1 

- 

21.5 

9.8 

4.0 

2.3 

12.2 

1.1 

3.3 

i/ 

10.0 

5.3 

1.3 

1.4 

8.4 

0.6 

1.8 

- 

23.7 

5.4 

2.9 

- 

9) 
(10) 
(11) 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 
(16) 
(19) 
(20) 
'21) 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 
(26) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
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TABLE     B 

NUHBO)  OF  PERSONS  ENPLOYEO  UNDER  THE  tORKS  PROORAM  ON  PROJECTS  OT   THE  IPA 
AND   OTHER   FEDERAL  AGENCIES,    BY   ASSIGNED   OCCUPATIONS   A/ 

MARCH      1936 


LINC 

AMKNCD   OCCUMTION 

TOTAL 

•PA 

OTHER   FtoCRAL   AoCNCICt 

NuuBCR               Percent 

LINE 

No. 

Numen 

PCRCCNT 

NiweCR 

PERCEHT 

NO. 

(.1 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6)                        (7) 

(    I)  GRAND  TOTAL 

2)  PROFeeeiONAL  and  technical  iorkcr* 

3)  Actors 

4)  Architects,  draftsmen,  and  technical  enoincer* 

5)  Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  or  art 

6)  Librarians  and  librarians'  assistants 

7)  uusicians  and  teacxrs  of  husic 
6)  Nurses 

9)  Plavorouno  and  recreational  rorkcrb 

10)  Teachers  (except  of  art  and  music] 

11)  iriters  and  editors  (except  statistical  editors) 

12)  Other  professional  and  siaiMtorCMiOMAL  pcmbn* 

13)  OFFiet  fORKERS 

14]  BOOKKEEPERS,     ACCOUNTANTS,    AND    AUDITORS 

15)  Payroll  clerks  and  tiuekeepcrs 

16)  Clerks  (except  payroll  clerks  and  timekeepers] 
17]  Statistical  editors  and  enumerators 

IB)  Stenooraphers  and  typists 

19)  Oticr  clerical  and  office  rorkerb 

20)  Project  Supervisors  and  Foremen 

21 )  Foremen-  coNeTRuCTion  (roads,  streets,  and  sererb) 

22)  Foremen  -  construction  (except  roads,  streets,  aho  bcrerb) 

23)  Foremen  -  non-construction  projects 

24)  Project  supervisors,  uanaoerb,  and  abbistantb 

25)  Skilled  Iorkers  in  Buildino  and  Construction 
26]  Blacksmiths 

27)  Bricklayers  and  stonemasons 

28]  Carpenters 

29)  Cement  finishers 

30]  Electricians 

31)  Operators  and  engineers  -  coNSTRucTion  equipment 

32)  Painters 
33]  Plasterers 

34]  Pluubers,  and  oas,  pipe,  and  bteah  fitters 

35]  Sheet  metal  workers 

36)  Stone  cutters,  carvers,  and  betters 

37)  Structural  iron  and  steel  workers 

36)  Other  skilled  rorkers  in  buildino  and  construction 

39)  Skilled  iorkers  not  in  Builoins  ano  Construction 

40)  Machinists 

41 )  UeCHANICB 

42)  Other  skilled  workers  (not  elsewhere  CLABSiFito] 

43)  Semiskilled  iorkers  in  Buildino  and  Construction 

44)  Apprentices 

45)  Blasters 

46)  HELPERS  -  carpenters',  ELECTRICIANS',  PLUUBERS',  ETC. 

47)  Operatorb  of  buildino  and  construction  eouipnent 

48)  Pipe  layer*  and  covererb 

40)  RoDNEN  AN*  onainhen  -  aiavrriHS 

so)  Tracts*  and  truck  drivers 

51)  Otho)  behibkilled  workers  in  buildino  and  conbtructio* 

52)  Semiskilled  Iorkers  not  in  Buildino  ano  Construction 

53)  Guards  and  watchmen 

94)  Operatives  -  printino,  etc. 

55)  SEAaBT«ES«n   AMD   OIMCM  (01*8  aaOM  NBBKIN* 

56]  Other   semiskilled  WORKCRB   (not  ELSEWtCRE  classificb) 

57)  Unskilled  ionker* 

56)  Occupation  not  Spccifico 


3,4«Z,2Z0 

100.0 

3,091,013 

100.0 

431,207 

lOO.O 

1) 

136.800 

3,9 

i^l-W 

4^3 

7.755 

u 

2) 

6,262 

0.2 

6,262 

0.2 

3) 

22,463 

0.7 

16,942 

0.6 

5,521 

1.3 

4) 

4,847 

0.1 

4,778 

0.2 

69 

y 

5) 

5,139 

0.1 

5,129 

0.2 

14 

8/ 

0) 

13,Z44 

0.4 

13,239 

0.4 

9 

2/ 

7) 

4,467 

0.1 

4,443 

0.2 

24 

2/ 

6) 

18.616 

0.5 

18,609 

0.6 

7 

S/ 

9] 

40,365 

1.2 

40,334 

1.3 

31 

2/ 

10) 

3,560 

0.1 

3,4S0 

0. 1 

no 

2/ 

II) 

17,637 

0.5 

15,807 

0.5 

1,970 

0.5 

12) 

W-V,'* 

5.4 

\SjS& 

4.9 

37.369 

8.7 

[13] 

8,637 

0.2 

6,242 

0.2 

2,395 

0.6 

14) 

50,300 

1.5 

46,966 

1.5 

3,334 

0.8 

(15) 

76,8  98 

2.2 

63,662 

2.1 

13,236 

3.1 

(16) 

22,950 

0,7 

8,828 

0.3 

14,122 

3.3 

(17) 

23,163 

0.7 

19,953 

0.7 

3,210 

0.7 

IS) 

3,266 

0.1 

2,194 

0.1 

1,072 

0.2 

19) 

174.854 

5.1 

I«»8a> 

4.6 

29.054 

6.7 

20) 

48,260 

1.4 

42,794 

1.4 

5,466 

1.3 

21) 

47,624 

1.4 

36,524 

1.2 

11,100 

2.5 

(22) 

21,311 

0.6 

18,783 

0.6 

2,528 

0.6 

(23) 

57,659 

1.7 

47,690 

1.6 

9,960 

2.3 

(24) 

208.376 

6.0 

154.565 

5.1 

53.811 

12.5 

25) 

6,375 

0.2 

5,715 

0.2 

660 

0.2 

(26) 

29,791 

0.9 

22,753 

0.7 

7,038 

1.6 

27) 

77,012 

2.2 

54,181 

1.8 

22,831 

5.3 

(28) 

9,722 

0.3 

7,841 

0.3 

1,881 

0.4 

29) 

6,687 

0.2 

4,960 

0.2 

1,707 

0.4 

30) 

13,671 

0.4 

4,510 

0.1 

9,161 

2.1 

31) 

30,337 

0.9 

28,128 

0.9 

2,209 

0.5 

(32) 

4,177 

0.1 

3,324 

0.1 

653 

0.2 

(33) 

9,780 

0.3 

7,93B 

0.2 

2,245 

0.5 

34] 

2,316 

0.1 

1,831 

0.1 

485 

0.1 

(35) 

5,122 

0.1 

4,036 

0.2 

484 

0.1 

(36) 

5,083 

0.1 

2,034 

0.1 

2,449 

0.6 

(37) 

8,303 

0.2 

0,299 

0.2 

2,008 

0.5 

38) 

10,90e 

M. 

7.038 

3,267 

0.8 

39) 

1,489 

y 

•47 

542 

0.1 

(40) 

9,004 

0.2 

3,513 

0.1 

1,981 

0.4 

41) 

4,319 

0.1 

3,175 

0.1 

1,144 

0.3 

(42) 

143.037 

4.1 

94.298 

3.1 

48.739 

11 .3 

(43) 

3,204 

0.1 

2,634 

0.1 

5T0 

0.1 

(44) 

4,487 

0.1 

3,989 

0.1 

466 

0.1 

45) 

22,057 

0.6 

19,222 

0.5 

6,835 

1.6 

46) 

13,949 

0.4 

8,799 

0.3 

5,194 

1.2 

(47) 

5,509 

0.2 

4,699 

0.2 

814 

0.2 

(46) 

8,014 

0.2 

5,651 

0.2 

2,363 

0.6 

49) 

61,908 

1.8 

39,819 

1.3 

Z2,C89 

5.1 

(50) 

23,939 

0.7 

13,533 

0.4 

10,406 

2.4 

(51) 

03.154 

Jj£ 

50.159 

ill 

12.995 

M. 

52) 

6,833 

0.2 

3,902 

0.1 

3,331 

0.8 

53) 

3,768 

0.1 

3,750 

0.1 

13 

2/ 

(54) 

34,353 

1.0 

34,351 

1.2 

2 

2/ 

55) 

18,200 

0.5 

B,9BI 

0.3 

9,649 

2.2 

56) 

2,SZ«,077 

73.1 

2,299,083 

75.8 

233,984 

54.4 

57) 

10,806 

0.3 

6,573 

0.1 

4,233 

1.0 

58) 

y    OOES  not  include  persons  employed  in  Eherocncy  Conbervation  iork  or  vauTMO  EHPLDvto  AT  NYA  rates. 

NONE   or  which  EHPLOTEO  more   than   a   few  hundred   PfBMMt,  MIK4WT   AVAILMLI. 
t/     LESB   THAN   O.OS   percent. 


DATA   ON  SEVERAL  OTICR  ASENCIES, 


tonn  PMWESS  U«l*ISTIt*TION 
MOMCSS  REPWT,  OCTONER  15,  lOSO 


TABLE     9 
NUMBER  or  PERSOIB  CHPLOTeo  ON  tPA  PROJECTS,  NT  STATES  AND  tAOE  CUSSES  A/ 
ExCUieiM  AmiMltTUTIVC  ENPLoms 
HMCH   1936 
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SICUHITT  lot   lOBKOW 


Li  lie 
SI:— 


Statc 


Total 


AlL 


JZL 


-LSIAk- 


JlL 


'X"!"^'' 


JlL 


INTOI- 
'5i 


SK'W» 


JiL 


PllOrCt*  I  ONAL 

AMD 

TCCWMICAL 


12L 


NOM- 
SCCUIITV 

lASC 
''WOW 


JSL 


LINC 


( ') 


TOTAL 


(2) 

ALABAMA 

(3) 

ARIZONA 

(■•) 

ARKANSA* 

(  5) 

California 

(«) 

COLORADO 

(  7) 

CONNECTICUT 

(a) 

DCLAURC 

(  9) 

OlOTRICr    or    COLUUBIA 

(10) 

TLORIOA 

(11) 

QeORGIA 

(12) 

|0A>« 

(13) 

ILLINOIS 

(K) 

INDIAN* 

(14) 

IO«A 

(1«) 

Kansas 

(17) 

KCNTUCKV 

(18) 

LOUISIANA 

(19) 

UAINC 

(20) 

lURYLANO 

(21) 

Habsachusctts 

(22) 

MICHIGAN 

(23) 

ItlNNEBOTA 

(24) 

yiESISSIPPI 

(25) 

VISSOtRI 

(26) 

ItONTANA 

(27j  NEBRASKA 

(26)  NEVADA 

(29)  Nn    HAHPSHIRC 

(30)  NE*    JERSEV 

(31)  NEI    Mexico 

(32)  NEH  YORK  City 

<33)  NEW  YORK  (ExCL.  N.Y.C.) 

(34)  NORTH  Carolina 

(35)  north  Dakota 
(96)  Ohio 

(37)  Oklamoua 

(38)  ONEGON 

(39)  Pemnsylvama 

(40)  Rhode   island 

(41)  south  Carolina 


(42)  South  Dakota 

(43)  tennessee 

(44)  TCXAS 

(45)  UTAH 
(4«)  VCRHONT 

(47)  ViaclKIA 

(48)  tASHINSTON 

(49)  KST  VIRSINIA 

(50)  IISCONSIN 

(51)  lYOttlNG 


2,952,140 

42,272 

12,207 

40,446 

152,516 

38,992 

27,975 

3,333 

9,204 

35,123 

48,282 

13,893 
199,576 
80,003 
36,969 
45,643 

61 ,233 
56,415 
10,211 
19,853 
130,340 

99,412 
59,935 
39,401 
97,102 
17,857 

24,953 
2,500 

8,ei6 

88,614 

10,406 

232,430 

126,040 
41,540 
11,708 

195,512 

76,497 
22,317 
279,890 
15,578 
35,317 

14,769 

50,644 

110,472 

13,514 

6,949 

36,580 

45,733 

55,739 

63,996 

4,611 


2,819,286 

41,252 
12,029 
38,034 
149,851 
36,941 

27,619 
3,222 

8,825 
32,958 
43,220 

13,641 
194,944 
78,685 
35,539 
42,041 

58,701 
55,425 
10,068 
1y,640 
128,730 

96,550 
54,677 
37,648 
94,033 
16,976 

24,283 
2,238 
8,646 

83,499 
9,552 

200,972 

121,040 

39,711 

11,139 

187,672 

73,942 
21,921 
265,920 
15,526 
34,093 

14,031 

49,711 

106,871 

13,203 

6,929 

35,007 
44,655 
51,768 
61,447 
4,263 


2,209,183 

32,618 

8,649 

30,872 

105,520 

30,382 

19,224 

2,497 

7,297 

24,818 

34,365 

10,792 

159,306 
65,162 
31,410 
38,180 

51,369 
45,630 
6,122 
15,077 
91,642 

79,304 
45,276 
26,662 
84,016 
13,281 

19,567 
1,381 
7,133 

69,366 
7,930 

109,430 

99,396 

31,747 

8,053 

190,554 

61,589 
16,876 
223,486 
12,047 
21,332 

11,827 

40,016 

90,310 

9,387 

4,891 

26,894 
32,136 
45,711 
44,125 
2,923 


291,0<Z 

3,9«B 

1,462 

3,258 

19,427 

3,278 

3,202 

304 

931 

3,141 

9,538 

1,104 
14,040 
6,352 
2,629 
2,049 

3,474 

2,923 

725 

1,837 

16,780 

6,748 
5,725 
5,185 
•,422 
2,063 

2,305 
385 
562 

6,189 

805 

18,588 
9,559 
3,841 
1,356 

19,125 

4,408 
2,535 
17,890 
1,376 
7,579 

1,178 
5,964 
9,732 
1,830 
822 

2,790 
5,912 
2,738 
6,680 

381 


266,242 

9,333 

1,950 

2,320 

19,929 

2,407 

3,731 

320 

437 

3,205 

1,837 

1,258 
13,560 
5,812 
1,235 
2,134 

2,598 

4,904 

817 

2,225 

15,501 

8,858 
2,730 
4,321 
3,612 
1,432 

1,965 
429 
645 

9,592 
877 

54,678 

10,429 

2,7P6 

1,088 

14,420 

6,652 
1,775 
17,610 
1,579 
4,271 

878 
9,438 
9,016 
1,739 


3,941 
9,637 
2,294 
9,225 
618 


94,801 

1,906 
968 

1,0»« 

8,975 

874 

1,4«2 
101 
160 

1,394 

1,480 

487 

6,036 

1,359 

265 

476 

1,260 

1,968 

404 

901 

4,807 

1,640 

946 

1,480 

1,983 

200 

446 

49 

306 

2,952 

340 

18,276 
5,654 

1,417 

642 

3,573 

1,093 
795 

6,935 
524 
911 

148 
291 
1,813 
251 
172 

2,042 

970 

1,085 

1,417 

341 


132,852 

i.oeo 

178 
2,412 
2,665 

1/651 


111 

379 

2,565 

5,062 

252 
4,632 

1,318 
1,450 
2,802 

2,532 
990 
143 
213 

1,610 

2,862 
5,256 
1,753 
3,069 

881 

670 
262 

170 

5,115 

856 

31,458 

5,000 

1,829 

969 

7,840 

2,555 
996 

19,970 

52 

1,224 

738 
999 

9,601 
311 
20 

1,979 
1,078 

9,»n 

2,149 
948 


I   1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(  7) 
(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

;i6) 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 
(26) 
(29) 
(90) 
(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 

(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 


*/     NOT    IMCLUOCD    IN  THIB  TANLC  AM  OBHCN-OWUTONB   Or  CguiPNOTT,   NUNNOIINB   98,996,    AND  PCRBOHS    IN  WRK    CANPB,   NiaNCRINB   99,919. 


tORKS   PROORESS  AONINISTRATION 
PROORESS  REPORT,  OCTONOI  19,  1938 
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TABLE     10 
ALLOCATIONS  UHOER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AMO  1936  r»  fORK  CROJECTS  AND  OTHEB  PUtPOSES.  BY  AOENCIES  i/ 

Throimh  Auau»t  31,  1936 


Line 

No. 


UL 


TOTAL 
ALLOC«TI0W8 


*PPBOP«l/>TIOW 


ERA  ACT  or  193S 


ERA   ACT  OF  1936 


■OKK  Pnojzcrs 


OTHOI  b/  No. 


(    1)  ORAND  TOTU  »5,430,063,899 

(    2)  OEPARTMENI    OF  A8RICULTURE  589.765.687 

(   3)        AomcuLTuoAL  EceaoMico  533,4*) 

(  4)         AanicuLTUBAL  Engiheebino  7,151 

(  5)        Animal  Imduothy  1,494,050 

(   6)         BlOLoaiCAL  SuBvtY  1,293,730 

(   7)         Daihy   Indubtry  3,000 

(  8)         Entpuolocy  and  Plant  Quarantine  17,058,431 

(  9)        ExTEN»iOfi  Service  4,066 

(10)  Forest  Service  30,754,625 

(11)  home  econokijo  687,500 

(12)  Plant   Inouothy  40,493 

(13)  Public  Roaoo  504,025,069 

(14)  Soil  Conservation  Service  21,787,198 

(15)  ieather  Bureau  19,224 

(16)  liMO  ERoeiON  Control  2,000,000 

(17)  GENCRAL    administrative    CXPCMCl  10,057j7a0 

(IS)  AOVIS0<iY   COMMITTEE  ON   ALLOTMENTS  17,126 

(19)  ALLEY   01ELLIM8   AUTHORITY  190,194 

(20)  U.   S.   CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  120,000 

(21)  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  10.061 .944 

(22)  CENSUS  9,355,948 

(23)  Fisheries  155,966 

(24)  Industrial  Economics  100,000 

(25)  liomthouses  20,000 

(26)  standards  73,000 

(27)  General  aominisibativC  expemseb  355,000 

(28)  COORDINATOR    FOR    INDUSTRIAL   COOPERATION  162,650 

(29)  EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION  lORK  605,984,951 

(30)  EMPLOYEES'    COMPENSATION   COMVISSION  26,210,000 

(31)  FARM   CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION  20,000,000 

(32)  FEDERAL   EMERGENCY   RELIEF  AOMINISTRATION  9a9,00S,a2S 

(33)  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  5,000,000 

(34)  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR  120.624.987 

(35)  ALASKA  Road  Commission  671,900 

(36)  Bituminous  Coal  CotwissiON  70,983 

(37)  DrncE  or  Eoucatiom  1,860,329 

(38)  GEOLoaiOAL  SuRvtv  104,913 

(39)  OrriCE  or   Indian  affairs  1,879,290 

(40)  National  Park  Service  11,739,587 

(41)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  AOHINKTIIATION        33,999,795 

(42)  Reclamation  65,447,000 

(43)  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  9,483 

(44)  Temporary  Gov't  of  Virsim  Islands  434,600 

(45)  GENCRAL  administrative  CXPCNStS  2,407,978 


HI 


162,650 

605,984,951 

17,210,000 

20,000,000 

999,009,(23 

3,000,000 


113.931.425 

671,300 

70,383 

1,860,326 

104,913 

1,679,250 

6,232,425 

34,868,395 

65,447,000 

9,493 

434,600 

2,332,978 


J*L 


HI 


662,215,297 

♦767,848,962 

572.245.210 

17.320.477 

533,440 

7,151 

1,119,050 

375,000 

693,730 

600,000 

3,000 

13,770,098 

3,268,333 

4,066 

25,661  ,625 

5,073,000 

687,500 

40,493 

499,621,869 

4,403,204 

19,432,198 

2,355,000 

19,224 

2,000,000 

9,832,710 

205,000 

17,128 

190,194 

120,000 

8.847.944 

V14.000 

8,231,948 

1,124,000 

155,996 

100,000 

20,000 

75,000 

269,000 

90,000 

9,000,000 


4.603.562 


3,487,162 
1,131,400 


73,000 


HI 


037,979,157 

$1,392,084,702 

(    1) 

557.545.471 

32.220.216 

(   2) 

533,440 

(   3) 

7,151 

(   4) 

1,494,030 

(   5) 

878,089 

415,641 

(    6) 

3,000 

(    7) 

17,058,431 

(   8) 

4,066 

(   9) 

19,629,623 

11,125,000 

(10) 

687,300 

(11) 

40,403 

(12) 

403,403,204 

6,621,863 

(19) 

21,787,198 

(14) 

19,224 

(15) 

2,000,000 

(16) 

10,037,710 

(17) 

17,128 

(18) 

190,194 

(19) 

120,000 

(20) 

9.706.944 

»5.f9<» 

(21) 

9,335,948 

(22) 

195,996 

(23) 

100,000 

(24) 

20,000 

(25) 

73,000 

(26) 

398,000 

(27) 

162,630 

(ze) 

604,873,700 

1,111,251 

(29) 

26,210,000 

(») 

20,000,000 

(31) 

093,008,623 

(92) 

3,000,000 

(39) 

"1.9W.f>1 

5.«r.i«»? 

(34) 

671,300 

(38) 

70,383 

(96) 

1,660,326 

07) 

104,913 

(38) 

1,996,730 

482,900 

(») 

11,739,387 

(40) 

33,238,780 

2,741,013 

(41) 

69,447,000 

(42) 

9,433 

(49) 

434,600 

(44) 

2,407,978 

(48) 

k/    Bases  on  sarrants  issucd  by  the  Tmuuny. 

S/    Relief,  rural  rehabilitation,  lano  pi«chmc,  diplovies*  compcmsatism  fimo,  rcvolviho  fumo  for  PtacHMC  or  hatdiials  and  supplies,  and  sdioal 
administrative  expenses. 


(Concluocd  on  mcxt  pa«() 


TABLE      10    (CONOLUOec) 
ALLOCATIO*E  UNDER   THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1933  AND  1936  FOR  lORK  PROJECTS  AND  0THO«  PURPOSES,   BT  AtCNCIES  ^ 

Tmioimh  AiMvrr  3l.    1936 


189 


LINC 

AacnCT 

TOTAL 
AIXOCATIOMS 

AmtOMIATION 

PUKPOM 

Liac 

NO 

ERA  ACT  or  1935                 ERA  ACT  or  1936 

flMK  PMojien 

Othc*  b/ 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)                                            1-1 

(') 

(6i^ 

(    1)  OEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

(    2)  DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR 

(    3)  U.S.    ChPLOYHCNT   service 

(    4)  iMil^RATION    ANO    NATUNALI ZATI ON 

(   S)  Labor  STATisTica 

(   6)  SECREiARv't  OrricE 

(   7)  General  aoninistrati»e  expenses 

(    8)  LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

(    9)  NATIONAL   EHERGFNCY   COUNCIL 

(10)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES   COMMITTEE 

(11)  DEPARTMENT    OF   THE   NAVY 

(12)  YAf>D6  ANO  Docks 

(13)  OENCRAL   AmiNKTRATIVC   CXPCNSCS 

(14)  PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION  AOUIN. 

(15)  PUBLIC   lORKS   ADMINISTRATION 

(16)  HousiNC  Division 

(17)  Non-Fedcral  Division 

(18)  RESETTLEMENT   AWINISTRATION 


(19) 


REVOLVING   FUND  FOR   PURCHASE  OF  HATER lALS 
ANO  SUPPLIES 


(20)  RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

(21)  DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

(22)  u.  s.  coast  quaro 

(23)  internal  revenue 

(24)  Procurement  Division 

(25)  Public  health  service 

(26)  Secretary's  OrricE 

(27)  General  adninisirative  exknscs 

(28)  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

(29)  BAR  DEPARTMENT 

(30)  Corps  of  Encineers 

(31)  Quartermaster  Corps 

(32)  General  aominietrative  cxpcnscs 

(33)  WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 

(34)  tPA    (ORK    projects 

(35)  NYA  procraus 

(36)  general   ADMINISTRATIVt   (XPCNM* 


t  1,532,309 

19.455.314 
18,353,401 
173,752 
412,500 
286,350 
227,311 

423,000 

1,946,959 

1,282,764 

24.131.176 

23,693,561 

437,615 

213,541 

464.397.577 
105,585,289 
358,812,288 

280,746,263 

3,000,000 
16,031,976 

47. 987.906 
4,850,950 
4,788,176 
543,584 
3,031,750 
1,079,447 

33,700,001 

1,238,350 

166.562.273 

146,020,625 

19,377,291 

1,164,357 

1,942,718,776 
55,832,507 
89,400,000 


t    1,532,309 

12.492.814 

11,803,401 

179,732 

286,330 
227,311 

251,500 

1,946,959 

1,282,764 

17.365.176 

17,107,561 

257,615 

213,541 

464.397.377 
105,585,289 
358,812,288 

225,407,510 

3,000,000 

16,031 ,976 

39.249.320 

4,850,950 

3,626,588 

543,584 

2,721,730 

806,447 

26,700,001 

1,238,390 

14S.630.600 

129,838,381 

14,666,364 

1,125,835 

1.451.439.774 
1,317,708,906 

42,331,268 
71,400,000 


16.962 .900 

6,590,000 

412,900 


171,300 


6.766.000 

6,986,000 

180,000 


55,338,753 


8.738.586 

1,155,988 

310,000 

273,000 

7,000,000 


20.931.673 

16,162,244 

4,710,907 

38,922 

636.511.509 

605,010,270 

13,501,239 

18,000,000 


t  1,532,309 

(    1) 

11.479.999 

17.979.355 

(   2) 

891,707 

17,461,694 

(   J) 

173,752 

(   4) 

412,300 

(   5) 

286,390 

(   6) 

227,311 

(    7) 

423,000 


23.693.561 
23,693,361 


464.397.577 
103,385,289 
358,812,288 

66,619,733 


13,086,128 

14.267.907 
4,850,990 
4,782,176 
543,584 
3,031,750 
1,079,447 

1,218,120 

164.912.066 

145,53-1,775 

19,377,291 


1.998.551.283 

1,942,718,776 

55,832,507 


1,946,959 

1,282,764 

*?7,615 

4^7,615 

213,541 


214,126,510 

3,000,000 

945,848 

33.700.001 


33,700,001 

20,230 

1.690.207 
483,850 

1,164,337 

89.400.000 

89,400,000 


8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 
12) 
13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 

17) 


19) 
20) 

21) 

22) 
23) 
24) 
23) 
26) 
27) 

28) 

29) 
30) 
31) 

32) 

33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 


A/    Based  on  warrants  issuco  by  the  Treasury. 

8/      RELIEF,    RUOAL   REHABILITATION,    LAND   PURCHASE,    OPLOVCCB ' 
AOMIN ISTRATIVE    CXPCNSCB. 


lTI4«   FimO,    RCVOCVINQ   FUND   FOR    PURCHAIC   OT  RATDIIALS  AND   BUPPLiCS,    AND  OCNIRAL 


WORKS    PROaRESS    ADMINISTRATION 
PROfiRESS  REPORT,  SCTORCil  IS,  IBM 


TABLE      11 
ALLOCATIONS    UNDER    THE    ERA    ACT    Of   1935,    BV    AGQJCiCS    AND    BY    ACT    IIWITATIONS   A/ 
THfiOUQM  AlMUkT   31.    1936 


hiqmsavs,  hoaw 
Strcete,  and 

OmOC    CH06B  INM 


Rural  Rfha-       Rural  Eleo- 
b  i.li  tat  icw        trificaticw 


AGBISTANCe    FOR            CIVILIAN 
COUCA  T I ONAL ,          CONBCnVA  T I  ON 
HOUeiHO        ETC..    PEBS0M6 CORfC 


liens  not 

LOANS    OR 

INCLUCCO     IN 

GRANTS    TO 

Sanitatiom^ 

Specific 

Stateb.   etc. 

ETC. 

LIHITATIONB 

JIL 


JSL 


(31 


151 


I6l 


JIL. 


JSL. 


JSL 


(101 


("1 


(  >) 

*CT    LiulTATIOh 

$4,000,000^000 

1800,000,000 

$500,000,000     tioo,cno,ooo 

$450,000,000 

$300,000,000 

$600,000,000  8/ 

$900,000,000  C/ 

$350,000,000 

$1,208,999,601 

(    1) 

(  2) 

TOTtt  1LI.DCMIWS 

$4,662,215,297 

5500,293,365 

$274,195,250         $13,192,990 

$107,975,463 

$110,560,692 

$606,964 

951 

$1,620,611,482 

$223,401,483 

$1,205,999,601 

(  2) 

(   3) 

DCPARTHCNT   OF   AGftlCUlTlRE 

572,245.210 

499.621. ee5 

45,113^23 

27,509,522 

(3) 

(   «) 

ACRICULTURAL    ENQINCERIW 

7,151 

7,151 

(   *) 

(  51 

AMIklAL     INDUCTPV 

1,119,050 

1,119,050 

(   5) 

(    61 

6(OL0oic*L  Survey 

693,730 

693,730 

(   6) 

(    '1 

Dairy    industry 

3,000 

3,000 

(   7) 

(  e) 

Entouolocv  and  Plant  Quarant ;ne 

13,770,096 

13,770,096 

(  6) 

(    91 

EXTEN6I0N  Service 

4,066 

4,066 

(   9) 

(ic) 

roREtT  Service 

2S,«B1,625 

25,681,625 

(10) 

("1 

plant     IN0U6THY 

40,493 

40,493 

(11) 

(121 

Public  roao6 

499,621,665 

499,621,660 

(12) 

(13) 

SOIL    CONStOVATITN    SERVICE 

19,432,196 

19,432,196 

(13) 

(14) 

itATHEH    61ATEAU 

19,224 

19,224 

(14) 

(15) 

iIND    EROSITn    CONTROL 

2,000,1X10 

2,000,000 

(13) 

(16) 

GENERAL    AW*INI5Tfl*TIVE    EXPCteES 

9,652,710 

9,852,710 

(16) 

(17) 

AOVISORT    COUUITTEC   Ofl  ALLOTMENTS 

17,123 

17,128 

(17) 

(W) 

ALLEY    DUELLING  AUI.*0HITY 

190,194 

190,194 

(16) 

(19) 

CIVIL  SEIIVJCE   COUMISSIdY 

120,000 

120,000 

(19) 

(20) 

OEPARTMENT    OP  COUUERCE 

6.647.944 

8.406.»4e 

440,996 

(20) 

(21/ 

CENSUS 

6,231,946 

6,231,946 

(21) 

(22) 

FISHERIES 

155,996 

155,996 

(22) 

(23) 

INDUETRIAL    ECOHOUIca 

100,000 

100,000 

(23) 

(2<) 

LlOHTHOUSES 

20,000 

20,000 

(24) 

(251 

STA'IOARDG 

75,000 

75,000 

(25) 

(26) 

ClENCRAL    ADWINISTHATUE  EAPt-JSEB 

265,000 

266,000 

(26) 

(271 

COORJir.ATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 

162,650 

162,660 

(27) 

(2a) 

EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION  tOftK 

605,964,951 

605 

mA 

951 

(28) 

(291 

U.    S.    EMPLOYEES'    COMPENSAIIOk 

COMM. 

17,210,000 

17,210,000 

(291 

(30) 

FARM   CREDIT   AOU  IN ISTRAI ION 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

(30) 

(311 

FEDERAL    QJEROENCY    RELIEF  ADU 

NISTRAIION 

935,005,«5 

935,005,  S5 

(31) 

(321 

CENEKAL  ACCOIWIING   OFFICE 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

(32) 

(331 

department  of  the   interior 
Alaska  rmo  couuiqsion 

115.731,425 

671 ,500 

671 ,5X 
671,500 

85.246.050 

2^00.000 

1.122.532 

10.999.979 

994.140 

14.696.424 

(33) 

(V.) 

(34) 

(351 

8ITJIIIN0U5    COAL    C0IAJI6SI9I 

70,563 

70,583 

(35) 

(361 

Office  or  EoucATim 

1,060,328 

1,051,949 

606,379 

(36) 

(37) 

GcoLOui :«L  Survey 

104,913 

104,913 

(37) 

(361 

Office  of   Indian  affairs 

1,079,250 

1,396,750 

482,500 

(36) 

(39) 

NATIOtML    PARK    SERVICE 

6,252,425 

8,252,425 

(39) 

(«) 

PUFRTo  Rico  reconstruction 

AOWIN. 

34,066,395 

23,251, XO 

2,200,000 

4,999,600 

994,140 

3,422,755 

(40) 

(41) 

RCCUKMTiai 

e6,447,O00 

60,447,000 

5,000,000 

(41) 

(42) 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

9,453 

9,«S3 

(42) 

(«1 

temporary    OOV'T    of    VIROIN     ISLANOe 

434,600 

191,200 

192,000 

91,400 

(43) 

(44) 

fiCNOaAL  aominibtrative  expenses 

2,332,976 

2,332,979 

(44) 

^      BABCO    Oi    VARRANTS    ISBUCD    BY    T>C    TftCABURY. 

^      INCRUBEO   TO  $700,000,000   BY   EXECIJTIVE   ORDER   7334. 

C/      INCREASED   T  J  $1,700,000,000   BY   EXECIJTIVC   ObOCR   7186. 


(COhCLUDED    Oh    NEXT    PAOE } 


TABIC     11    (CONCLUOeo) 
lUOOMIONI   UNOCK  1H[  at  «CT    Or   IV39,    •*   MtKCICS   MO  OV   tCT    limtATIONI  t/ 
TMIOuaH  AMIAT   SI,    1916 


Ul 


js: 


UL 


iTflCrrt,  AIM  IIUIM.   RIN*-       RUWL  Clco> 

Ot>C  C— >IIIM        ■ILIT*Tiaii  Tiiino*ni 


AMItTAHOC   ro* 

CIVILIM 

LOUW   W 

EMIUTtWAt., 

CWMPHOTHW 

aHMT*   TO 

HOMIM 

rT9a       fff^l" 

CMM 

iTATCa.   Cto, 

JaL 


JSl 


SANITATION,  (KOiriO 

,fT°l K»ITAT|«N. 


nsn 


!liii^ 


LlM 

-»1 


IjL 


JiL 


jBL 


JsL 


JiL 


(  1)  ocrAamoii  or  jisiicc 

(  2)  QETAHtllEXI    or  LAUD 

!  3)  u.  t.  D»t.oviKNT  icavicc 

(    4)  l«iiaNATI«l    A«>   NATMMLIlATIflM 

(  9)  scoNCTANv't  orriev 

I    6)  fiOKNAL   ADMINIATMTIW    OfCNSO 

(  7)  LIKWr  or  MNUICSS 

(  «)  uriONU.  omancT  coimcil 

I   «)  MTIONAL  aetOURCCS  COailTTCI 

(10)  ooutmciiT  or  iic  Ntn 

(11)  TANM  ANO   OOCHI 

(tt)  QCMCIIAL  AOMiNltTMTIW    CIV«M«Ka 

(U)  MISIM    MDUtimCS  HfOIIUNIIATION  UDIN. 

(M)  ranic  iMiis  AoimisiiUTiai 

(19)  HMaiMi   OIVWION 

(16)  Na»-fCDCNAl.    0IVI«I*I 

(17)  KtCTtlXIOIT    AOaiNISTUIIW 

(w)  RtvoiviNe  rwD  roR  rwcHAsr  or 

■AICHULS  AND  SUTPLICt 

(10)  RIAAL  CUCTIIiriCATIOH   AOHINISTUTIW 

(20)  KrumoiT  or  ric  itustUT 

(21)  u.  s.  C0M1  auAv 

(22)  iNniwiL  Rcvmuc 

{73}  PMCWiaifia    OlVltlON 

(24)  PUSLie    WALTH   tCHVICC 

(29)  SCCflKTANY*!    OmOK 

i^6J  flCHCNAL    A0HIHI4TIIATIVC    CXrVN4ea 

(27)  «nCIIAM'    AOIINISTUTIOII 


11 ,932, MS 


12.4«ejl4 

11,609,401 

179,752 

166,990 

227,311 

291,900 

1.M«,«90 

I,1U,7»4 

17.368.176 

17,107,961 

S7,«I9 

213,941 

404.397.977 
1CS,S9,2Se 
396,612,206 

229,407,910 

9,000,000 

16,031,976 

39.240.32O 

4,690,990 

3,626,966 

543, »4 

2,721,7!>0 

606,447 

26,700,001 

1,236,390 


(») 

tU  OtfMTllOIT 

149.S90.600 

(29) 

129,696,361 

(90) 

9UA4TCnUtTOI    CMM 

14,666,964 

(31) 

QCMCMI.    AOilNltTNATIVC   CXKX6CS 

1,  125,639 

(32) 

•OAKS   mOCRESS  AOUINISTRAT  ION 

1.491.439.774 

(33) 

tPA    NOAK    PMjeCTA 

1,337,706,906 

(34) 

NYA    MIOORAUS 

42,311,2«6 

(39) 

QOtCRAL    AOMIN lATRATlVC    FX^CNtCt 

71,400,000 

691,707 
a6,990 


KB,9B9,a9 


t16e,M6,400 


t19,ia,900 


7.609.900 

3,626,966 
930,764 

2,721,790 
•06,447 


t9aBJ12.2a6 
996,012,268 


2,698,166 


«-'".9e6 

49,696,916 

42,ni,2ao 


11,932,309 

(  1) 

11.314.797 

(  >) 

10,911,6*4 
179,792 

227,111 

(  » 
(  «) 
(  9) 
(  ») 

131,900 

(  7) 

1,946,999 

(a) 

1,a2,7»4 

( ») 

17.>a5.17» 

(10) 

17,107,991 
297,619 

(") 
(«) 

219,941 

m 

(M) 
(19) 
(16) 

(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


31.563.791 

(to) 

4,690,990 
12,600 

26,700,001 

(21) 
(a) 
(23) 
(") 
(») 
(20) 

1,236,390 

(i7) 

129J9ej61 

I2«,ai8.ai 

19.7B2.219 

14,666,384 

1,125,639 

(28) 
(») 
(30) 
(31) 

1.247.960.229      27,44^.01? 
1,(47,960,229       27,446,029 

B3.e«S.930 
12,465,930 

71,400,000 

(K) 
(39) 
(34) 
(39) 

^      IMU    OM    NANNANIt     lU  (XP    tT    TNC    TASAttOTT. 


■6IK(  PMI>IK66  m  IN  KIRAIiOa 

MOaRCU  acroin,  octokn  i9,  1996 
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LIHC 
"9. 


Statc 


Em  Act*  or  1939  «»i»  193t  Cowhieb 


Alloc*  T I  MM 

(t«IM»lHIT»  Afpaovco) 


0»I.I««TIOI»» 


t^^wpttyg 


Allocation* 
(lAAAWIT*   Appnovco) 


EM  ACT  T  MM 


"MyATiyff 


fartWI  IWBB 


LIM 


All. 


(z) 


jS 


JlL 


JSL 


J£L 


_i2JL 


( 1 

T*i*L  Available  pm  Allocation 

♦6,111,423,116 

(   1) 

(» 

1      UULLOCATID 

681,399,257 

(  2) 

( J 

1       TOTAL   AlXOCATIOn*    (iARRAMT*     l*CUCO) 

5,430,063,899 

(  3) 

( * 

1       IARRAMT*    POIOIMa    ARPROVIL 

28,167,232 

(   4) 

(   5 

I                             TOTAL 

15,401,896,627 

14,751,102,179 

t3,940,391,932 

$738,677,246 

•403,747,194 

•273,094,90* 

(   5) 

(  e 

1    Alasaiu 

73,333,206 

66,428,271 

93,280,089 

7,512,899 

4,979,696 

9,47«,a89 

(8) 

(  7 

Arizona 

44,965,626 

41,423,193 

33,665,078 

2,489,450 

1,941,990 

1,064,364 

(   7) 

(  a 

1      ARKAHOA* 

65,296,460 

61,520.614 

51,133,960 

4,977,907 

3,323,127 

2,345,130 

(  8) 

(  9 

1      CuLjrORNIA 

310,273,905 

278,358,799 

234,509,064 

40,457,766 

22,804,727 

14,860,209 

(  9) 

(10 

1      COLORAOO 

69,609,034 

62,831,346 

54,876,024 

8,272,892 

4,714,663 

3,478,645 

(10) 

(11 

CONIMCCTICUT 

48,218,063 

42,169,622 

35,943,942 

6,587,494 

3,661,365 

2,741,819 

(11) 

(tt 

OCLAIARC 

7,691,806 

6,796,122 

9,145,010 

631,933 

356,887 

266,904 

(12) 

(13 

OlttRICT    or   COLUWIA 

82,602,637 

70,466,549 

63,925,209 

9,048,607 

4,292,297 

3,099,408 

(13) 

(14 

Floriga 

68,190,570 

63,981,083 

49,870,677 

9,730,456 

3,200,296 

2,029,097 

(14) 

(15 

tCORCIA 

80,170,328 

66,391,026 

97,«78,814 

7,999,473 

4,277,976 

2,777,226 

(15) 

(16 

Idaho 

37,642,245 

39,612,027 

30,883,812 

2,483,625 

1,706,681 

1,098,361 

(16) 

(17 

IlLIROI* 

293,109,276 

270,794,018 

221,812,108 

42,389,479 

29,618,184 

17,357,880 

(17) 

(W 

INOIANA 

108,650,104 

102,973,411 

84,229,267 

15,869,890 

11,655,213 

7,813,919 

(18) 

(19 

IO*A 

54,335,924 

50,350,247 

38,182,887 

9,364,914 

2,710,848 

2,122,883 

(IS) 

(20 

km*a* 

66,058,830 

61,901,692 

92,287,196 

7,799,783 

4,491,912 

3,412,411 

(20) 

(21 

KCMTUCiCT 

70,246,293 

63,489,247 

90,799,298 

8,323,961 

9,124,914 

3,066,328 

(21) 

(22 

L*UI*IAIIA 

64,960,690 

99,901,916 

49,811,717 

7,970,158 

4,610,496 

3,150,940 

(22) 

(23 

mairc 

30,716,522 

29,064,962 

24,967,222 

2,136,386 

1,272,934 

794,179 

(23) 

(24 

■art  LAM 

99,713,343 

99,127,941 

39,293,044 

4,833,821 

3,349,723 

1,901,767 

(24) 

(25 

Mamacmkctt* 

187,699,973 

170,329,099 

147,978,971 

28,979,637 

17,790,443 

14,540,093 

(25) 

(26 

MiCHItAN 

164,874,868 

191,815,819 

129,896,688 

21,363,709 

14,737,393 

9,966,386 

(26) 

(27 

MIkNCAOTA 

116,865,879 

107,302,072 

91,719,758 

14,039,352 

8,857,781 

6,604,661 

(27) 

(28 

■|*(I**IRRI 

73,903,119 

66,070,501 

46,830,239 

4,240,154 

3,070,701 

1,804,294 

(28) 

(29 

MM*OURI 

123,373,022 

106,472,066 

90,379,227 

17,006,916 

10,023,399 

6,981,612 

(29) 

(30 

■OMTAMA 

61,792,640 

98,938,645 

47,936,906 

4,282,329 

2,626,772 

1,442,493 

(30) 

(31 

NCMIA*KA 

97,905,574 

92,165,277 

36,326,969 

9,217,485 

2,862,044 

1,778,394 

(31) 

(K 

NCVAOA 

14,198,763 

13,492,6r/ 

10,663,396 

542,421 

280,043 

214,310 

(32) 

(33 

»a  HAaiR*HiRC 

17,309,699 

19,929/>86 

13,128,607 

1,815,777 

1,197,436 

720,926 

(33) 

(34 

»a  JcR*CT 

144,800,107 

131,13''.,699 

110,394,417 

24,103,699 

17,230,430 

11,484,314 

(34) 

(35 

NCR  Mexico 

43,041,906 

40,752,942 

39,094,848 

2,628,915 

1,914,997 

1,029,774 

(35) 

(36 

NCR  TMHC 

683,364,720 

632,826,791 

339,078,141 

104,699,368 

70,463,368 

44,819,167 

(36) 

(37 

NORTM   CarOLIRA 

69,567,079 

62,161,699 

91,94*,»98 

9,999,942 

2,789,384 

1,489,032 

(37) 

(38 

NORTH  BakOTA 

40,919,»9 

39,2*8,122 

27,199,437 

6,631,872 

3,344,994 

2,210,794 

(38) 

(39 

8hio 

273,677,234 

247,001,423 

206.797,806 

40,842,429 

29,023,961 

20,369,341 

(39) 

(40] 

Oklahoma 

88,277,938 

80,986,011 

47,292,377 

10,449,993 

9,693,448 

3,813,124 

(40) 

(41 

Orcoon 

90,«78,8ce 

47,338,098 

38,011,117 

4,497,360 

2,429,864 

1,724,107 

(41) 

(42 

PBtNOTLVAMiA 

413,181,882 

366,442,931 

SZ2,9«2,949 

79,178,002 

43,791,499 

30,443,786 

(42) 

(4»] 

iktooc  Ulamo 

20,167,997 

18,909,314 

13,938,078 

2,473,109 

1,386,067 

1,273,363 

(43) 

(44 

South  Caroliha 

95,489,311 

48,870,482 

40,184,641 

9,898,319 

3,120,953 

2,0*7,420 

(44) 

(45 

SOUTH   OAKOTA 

42,301,672 

35,619,403 

29,896,194 

7,130,378 

2,949,204 

2,001,126 

(45) 

(46] 

TMRCMCC 

79,446,379 

64,124,994 

94,399,100 

7,148,280 

4,170,929 

2,807,417 

(44) 

(47] 

TCXAO 

179,782,927 

160,718,417 

122,833,399 

14,449,972 

7,929,104 

9,288,100 

(47) 

(48 

UTAH 

K,966,372 

30,671,«68 

26,809,493 

3,140,376 

1,704,447 

1,291,994 

(48) 

(49 

VONMNT 

17,9*9,40; 

17,233,303 

19,249,877 

1,041,029 

924,840 

314,934 

(49) 

(50] 

VIROIMA 

8»,14e,487 

62,980,988 

92,288,942 

4,128,414 

2,971,228 

1,979,738 

(50) 

(51] 

aAWMNOTON 

87,889,187 

l*,110.*88 

79,907,937 

8,899,208 

3,218,427 

S,84e,1«> 

(51) 

(S) 

■HT   VININIA 

74,008,019 

88,*1>,1M 

98,148,337 

9,004,394 

4,038,097 

3,739,332 

(32) 

(51] 

nsoMMIa 

117,880,  n4 

117,8«,l«4 

88,999,796 

14,830,138 

8,979,702 

6,255,332 

(51) 

(54) 

tr«Bia« 

tt,itt,m 

14.Mi^1 

19,877,184 

1,704,421 

712,281 

438,880 

(54) 

(s»l 

Alawm 

4,789,861 

4,706,401 

4,518,774 

19,239 

2,044 

1,»93 

(99) 

(m 

Nanaii 

10,196,864 

9,  147, 103 

4,943,943 

497,8«Z 

42,921 

22,842 

(91) 

(»] 

taNAMA   CAHAL   Z«N( 

700,000 

6<?3,S()8 

944,013 

(57) 

(58] 

hwiT*  lie* 

ti,7S8,429 

23,989,626 

1,107,309 

121,730 

31,040 

(58) 

(58 

*ia*lN   l«LA— 1 

1,198,418 

8U,741 

724,723 

4,080 

1,»*4 

1,487 

(98) 

■•T  ALLOCATES  r*  STATO  ON   TOWIKMItC 


248,495,187 


84,208,711 


42,334,991 


86,090,784 


2.2>1,1S5 


1,396,297 


(80) 


•*•«•     U<    S.    TNtAIWI    BVAamOIT  RiM«T   Ml  STATU*   Or  fMBO  RMVtOCB   IN   DiaM(HCT    ICLlIT  ARMORNIATI**   AO?*  (T   1889  AMD   18M,    AS  tr  *U*U*T    31,    1984. 


SOWS  mttMSU  ACaiHISTMTION 
naUtEU  KM«T.  SOTOMR  19,  18 
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TABLE        14 

STATUS  OF  ruNOS  MDER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF    1935  ANO  1936,    SY  AOCMIES 

Tiaio«MN  AMV8T  31,    1934 


ERA  ACT*  ar   1939  AIB   1934  CWIWW 


OiuHATiom 


Zxttmotrtmn 


Line 

NO. 


ERA  ACT  OF   1934 


Aacner 


Allocations 

(tAMIANTS 

Apptovce) 


AlMKINT 


Pmgkhi 

OF  ALLO- 
CATIOWO 


AaouMT 


PDteCMT 

•r  Allo- 

CATIWI* 


Allocatiom 
( f  AMAin* 


OCLItATIONI 


ExPcnoiTimn 


m: 


-QL 


JSL 


J3l 


ja: 


JSL 


JiL 


JSL 


(    I)  ORANO  TOTAL 

(  2)  OenutTKNT   OF  ASRICULTUIE 

(    3)  AWICULTWAL    CCOMOiiiei 

(  4)  Amiovltural  CHaiiCEaiiM 

(    9)  AaiML    IHOMTIT 

(    4]  Bl4L0aiCAL   SUIVCY 

(  7)    Daikt  iDouaiiT 

(  8)    EnToaOLeaY  mo  Plaht  OuAaAHTiMC 

[  9)    ExTtasiOD  Serticc 

(lOJ  FoMST  SCBiriec 

(11)  HOW   ECOttOBIC* 

(12)  Plant   industry 

(13)  PtVLie   ROADS  j^ 

(14)  Soil  Conscrvat i o«  Scrvice 

(  IS)  fCATHCR    euiCAU 

(16)  tiw  ERooioa  Control 

(17)  enCRAL  ADiiiNisTRtTive  cxpcaws 

(le)  ADVISORY  COHHITTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS 

(19)  ALLEY  DfEUINO  AUTHORITY 

(20)  U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COUMISSIO* 

(21)  DEPARTUEMT  OF  COHUERCE 

(22)  Census 

(23)  FiSHCRIEE 

(24)  Industrial  Cconokics 

(25)  LlOHTHOUSES 

(26)  Stanoaros 

(27)  QCNCRAL   AoalNISTRATIVC  EXPENSES  j/ 

(28)  COORDINATOR  FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 

(29)  EICRGENCY   CONSERVATION  tORK 

(30)  EUPLOYECS'   COHPENSATION  COWISSIOM 

(31)  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

(32)  FEDERAL  EMEROENCY  RELIEF  AOMIN.  ^ 

(33)  SENERAL  ACCOUNTINO  OFFICE 

(34)  OEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTER  I  (R 

(35)  Alaska  Road  Comhssion 

(36)  BiTtRiiNcus  Coal  cowissiom 

(37)  OrpicE  or  Eovcatioii 

(38)  SEOLoaicAL  Survey 

(19)    Optioc  or  Indian  Aftairr 

(40)  National  Park  service 

(41)  Puerto  Rico  reconstruotion  Aomin. 

(42)  Reclamation 

(43)  St.  Elixaseth*  hoopital 

(44)  tcbpcrary  oov't  of  vlroir  lolamm 
(46)  Oeicral  aominiotrative  expcnoeb 


15,401,896,627  A/   |4, 75 1, 102, 179         88.0         13,940,351,932         72.9         r738,677,246         »403,767, 196         1273,054,304         (    I) 


880.772.687 

533,440 

7,151 

1,494,050 

1,300,730 

3,000 

17,058,431 

4,066 

30,754,625 

487,500 

40,403 

504,025,069 

21,787,198 

19,224 

2,000,000 

10,057,710 

17,  IIS 

190,194 

120,000 

10.061.944 
9,355,948 
155,996 
100,000 
20,000 
75,000 
355,000 

182,650 


405.104.013 

308,983 

7,150 

1,224,129 

741,180 

2,990 

15,534,408 

4,054 

27,014,950 

174,401 

39,793 

421,366,982 

18,325,630 

14,414 

1,950,000 

8,394,940 


9ByOoy 


83.9 
57.4 
99.9 
81.9 
57.0 
99.7 
91.1 
99.7 
87.8 
25.4 
98.3 
83.6 
84.1 
75.0 
97.5 
83.5 


17,126        99.9 
45,486         34.4 


119,814         99.8 


8,403.540 

64.0 

7,903,516 

84.5 

121,172 

77.7 

45,117 

65.1 

19,034 

95.2 

48,279 

60.4 

299,442 

84.3 

32.1 


400,520,251 

404,906,725 

99.9 

24,210,000 

2,704,524 

10.3 

20,000,000 

13, 144,924 

45.7 

935,000,425 

932,670,932 

99.8 

5,000,000 

3,571,484 

71.4 

120.424.987 

f».7f),448 

Sa£ 

671,500 

471,500 

lOO.O 

70,9(3 

57,329 

81.2 

l,840,«Za 

948,148 

52.0 

104.913 

48,192 

40.9 

1,879,290 

1,427,840 

74.0 

11,739,587 

903,784 

4.3 

35,999,795 

11,748,340 

32.4 

45,447,000 

44,198,731 

70.7 

9,483 

•,S»4 

99.4 

4S4,40O 

2S4,CSI 

98.4 

2,407,978 

1,790,539 

72.7 

239.783.560 

137,891 

7,040 

1,020,996 

422,582 

2,990 

14,015,437 

4,021 

17,951,841 

106,628 

39,706 

180,005,457 

16,770,003 

13,586 

1,950,000 

7,335,395 


53,932 

577,431,020 
2,826,118 
13, 144,924 


40.7 
25.8 
98.4 
48.3 
32.5 
99.7 
8t.2 
98.9 
SB. 4 
15.5 
98.1 
35.7 
77.0 
70.7 
97.5 
72.9 


17,128        99.9 


34,439 

19.2 

1 16,967 

97.5 

8.027.303 

79^ 

7,534,897 

80,5 

113,565 

72.8 

57,333 

57.3 

19,029 

95.1 

33,764 

46.0 

248,915 

75.8 

».9 

95.4 

le.o 

40.7 


931,598,029        99.4 
3,519,592        70.4 


33.988.717 

28.2 

461,437 

97.0 

93,656 

74.0 

818,284 

44.0 

31,919 

30.4 

1,149,354 

41.2 

293,419 

2.2 

9,004,360 

29.0 

20,205,113 

30.9 

9,994 

99.4 

l«3,749 

44.8 

1,415,626 

47.1 

17.520.477 
539,440 


375,000 
400,000 

3,288,333 

5,073,000 
687,500 

4,403,204 
2,355,000 


206,000 


1.214.000 
1,124,000 


90,000 


9,000,000 


3,487, 162 
1,131,400 


79,000 


5.294.499 

308,983 


199,347 
46,638 

2,045,117 

1,744,272 
174,401 


721,284 


56,617 


143.108 
119,811 


43.292 


4.893.542  535.564 


2.310.366 
137,891 

83,432 

5,029 

1,079,990 

571,998 
106,628 


287,647 


38,151 


75.651 
52,677 


22,974 


433,784 
9t,044 


9,714 


234.171 


207,448 
21,998 


5,108 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
4) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 
II) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 

•8) 

19) 

20) 

21) 
22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 

28) 

29) 

30) 

31) 

32) 

39) 

34) 
95) 
34) 
37) 
38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 
42) 
43) 
44) 
49) 


(COMCLUeED  ON  NEXT   PAOC) 


TABLE      14  (Concluded) 

STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  ER*  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  19SS,   BY  AOENCIES 

Thnouw  AuauaT  31,  1936 
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ERA  ACTB  or  1935  «H0  1936  COMBI MED 


OgLIOATIOwa 


AacHCY 


LIM 

N«. 


ALL0CATICN8 
(lARRANTS 
APPBOVro) 


ExPtdDjnmEB 


ERA  ACT  OF  1936 


Amount 


Percent 
OF  Allo- 

CATIOHa 


Percent 
or  Allo- 

OATICH* 


ALLOCATIONS 
(tARRANTe 
APPROVED  1 


OSLIOATIOIIS     EX^ENOITUREe    LINE 
NO. 


JUL 


JSL 


iaL 


JiL 


JSL 


isl 


_t2L 


JEL 


JSL 


(   1)  DEPARIUENT   OF  JUSTICE 

(    2)  DEPARTNENT    OF   LABOR 

(   3)  U.    S.    EM>LOniENT  Sekvice 

(    4)  laHIQRATtON    AND    NATURALIZATION 

(   S)  LkSOR  Statictics 

(  6)        SccRETARv't  Office 

(  7)        Sehcral  AniiHiSTRATive  cxrcNaES 

(  e)  library  of  comsress 

(  9)  NATIONAL  EMERSENCY  COUNCIL 

(10)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COUUITTEE 

(11)  OEPARTHENT    OF   THE  NAVY 

(12)  YARD*   AND   DOCKe 

(13)  QOERAL   AmiMICTRATlYE   CXPENIEI 

(14)  PRISON    INDUSTRIES  REORGANIZATION  AOMIN. 

(15)  PUBLIC  tORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

(16)  HOueiNC   OlVltlON 

(17)  nom-Fedcral  0 1 VI (I  on 

(18)  RESHTLEUENT   AOUINISTRATION 

(19)  REVOLVING   FUND   FOR   PURCHASE   OF 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

(20)  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

(21)  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

(22)  U.  S.  COAST  OuARO 

(23)  I NTCSHAL  Revenue  ^ 

(24)  Procurocmt  DiviaioH 

(25)  Public  health  Service 

(26)  Semeral  aokinirtrativc  expenses 

(27)  VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

(2B)  tAR  DEPARTMENT 

(2B)    Corps  of  Emqinecrs 

(lO)  guARTEBIUSTCI)  CORPS 

(31)  aotCKAL  AOmHISTRATIve   EXPCHMS 

(32)  tORKS  PROGRESS  ADHINISTRAT ICM 

(33)  lORK   PROJECTS    0/ 

(M)    General  aorinistrativc  EXPCNsra 


$    1,532,309 

15.455.314 
14,353,401 
175,752 
412,500 
286,350 
227,311 

423,000 

1,946,959 

1,282,764 

24.109.176 

23,693,5*1 

415,615 

213,541 

464.397.577 
105,565,289 
356,812,288 

260,746,263 

3,000,000 
18,398,760 

47.987.906 

4,850,950 

5,861,623 

543,584 

3,031,750 

33,700,001 

1,236,350 

166.562.273 

146,020,625 

19,377,291 

1,164,357 

2.081.896.967 

1,992,496,967 

89,400,000 


$       852,254 

12.939.060 

12,494,547 

157,727 

54,516 

69,068 

163,202 

336,696 

1,879,679 

994,516 

18.872.660 

18,629,833 

242,647 

88,826 

390.053.099 

56, 145,724 
333,907,375 


55.6 

63.7 
87.0 
89.7 
13.2 
24.1 
71.8 

79.6 

96.5 

77.5 

7B.3 
76.6 
5B.4 

41.6 

84.0 
53.Z 
93.1 


202,044,521  77,5 

2,500,590^63.4 
11,256,354         61.2 


41.262.320 
4,316,603 

5,047,205 

310,271 

2,733,124 

26,855,117 


86.0 
69.0 
66.1 
57.1 
90.2 
65.6 


1,137,395         91.8 


144.526.771 

126,942,274 

14,563,486 

1,023,011 

1.800.296.279 

1,719,474,547 

60,821,732 


86.8 
88.3 
75.2 
87.9 

86.5 
66.3 
90.4 


$        826,367 

12.874.182 

12,456,768 

148,771 

36,513 

69,045 

163,085 

239,238 

1,688,146 

916,118 

17.229.914 

16,968,191 

241,723 

64,647 

165.006.065 

22,901,590 

142,104,475 


36.607.521 

2,026,055 

4,739,792 

267,269 

2,593,511 

26,960,694 


107.415.602 

94,002,193 

12,399,316 

1,014,293 


i,54e,cee,S52 

76,406,443 


54.1 

83.3 
86.8 
84.6 
8.9 
24.1 
71.7 

56,6 

86.7 

71.4 

71.5 
71.7 
58.2 

39.6 

35.5 
21.7 
39.6 


155,250,604         59.5 


2,500,590         83.4 
2,194,457  11.9 


76.3 
41.8 
80.9 
32.8 
65.5 
80.0 


1,077,467         87.0 


64.5 
64.4 
64.0 

87.1 

TB.1 
77.8 
85.5 


t 2.962.500 

2,560,000 

412,500 


171,300 


6.735.000 

6,386,000 

169,000 


35,338,753 


310,000 
7,000,000 


20.931.673 

16,182,244 

4,710,907 

38,322 

631.351.193 

613,351,193 

18,000,000 


$  1.153.129  1 1,130.423 

1,098,613  1,093,910 


54,516 


91,535 


1.761.386 

1,753,411 

7,967 


4,746,065 


3.259.880 

708,695 

140,955 
2,410,030 


1.634.539 
1,634,539 


36,513 


15,446 


382.864 

374,877 

7,987 


3,804,359 


2.444.934 

481,580 

76,015 
1,887,339 


667.707 
667,707 


365.125.324         261.966.561 

373,538,862         252,616,761 

11,586,462  9,371,820 


(   1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

e) 

9) 

10) 

11) 
12) 
13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 
17) 

18) 


19) 

20) 

21) 
22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 

27) 

28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 

32) 
33) 
34) 


SouRCEi    u.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  fumos  provided  in  the  EicRGtNOY  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  or  Auoust  31,  1936. 
A/  Allocations  on  the  basis  of  iabrants   issued  amount  to  $5,430,063,859.     SEE  TablI   14 

B/    IMCLUOCS   STATUTORY   ALLOCATION   ST    1100,000,000   PROVIDED    IN   ASRICULTVRE  APPROPRIATION   ACT    OF    1936. 

C/    IMCLUOCS    t200,000   FOR   THE    BUREAU   OF   AlR   COMIERCE. 

0/    IMCLUDCB   AOMIMIBTRATIVC   EXPENSES   ONLY    IR   STATES   ANO   TCRRITORIIS  RMCRE   RELIEF  SAS   ADMINISTERED  DIRECTLY   BY   FeOCRAL   AaOCIER. 

Z/   FiSURE    IS    NOT     INCLUDED    IN    GRAND    TOTAL. 

r/    INCLUDES   SECRETARY'S   OTFICE. 

0/    INCLUDES   NYA    PROSRAMB. 

I0RK5  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,   OCTOBER   15,   1936 
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TABLE     1S 

ESTIMATEO  TOTAL  COST  OF  APfROVEO  PtA  NON-FEOERAL  ntOJECTS   FIHANCEO  BY  THE  EBA  ACT  (F  1935. 
BY  STATES  AND  SOWCES  OF  FUNDS 

TMtOMH   AW«MT    13.    1936 


LINE 

STATC 

ESTIHATCO 
TOTAL  COST 

PfA  BRANTS  A/ 

PIA   LMN* 

11 

LOCAL 

F.IN04 

LINK 

NO, 

AMOUNT 

PlRCCNT 

Amunt 

PERCENT 

AaeuNT 

PERCENT 

NO. 

(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6i 

(7) 

(8) 

(     1) 

BRAND   TOTAL 

t804,  616,800 

(334,968,385 

41.6 

tl20,368,3C-» 

15.0 

1340,280, 1 16 

43.4 

(    ■) 

(  2) 

Total  Oistributcd  by  Statco 

B02.566.7I9 

334.000.745 

41.6 

120.244.889 

15.0 

348.321.065 

£m± 

(  2) 

(  3) 

Alabama 

9,116,210 

4, 102,346 

45.0 

3,014,000 

33.1 

1,999,864 

21.9 

(   3) 

(  4) 

Arizona 

958,406 

429,931 

44.8 

383,000 

40.0 

148,475 

15.2 

(4) 

(   5) 

ASKANSAB 

6,210,350 

2,788,221 

44.9 

2,949,750 

47.5 

472,379 

7.6 

(3) 

(  6) 

CALirORNIA 

56,674,612 

25,412,400 

44.8 

1,067,500 

1.9 

30,194,912 

53.3 

(») 

(  7) 

COLORAOe 

11,162,557 

5^023,347 

45.0 

119,000 

I.I 

6,020,210 

33.9 

(   7) 

(  8) 

Connecticut 

11,563,817 

5,210,520 

45.1 

6,353,297 

94.9 

(  8) 

(   9) 

DCLACAIIC 

1,282,202 

576,469 

45.0 

705,733 

55.0 

(  9) 

(10) 

OlSTRICT  or  colmibia 

296,500 

118,500 

40.0 

70,000 

23.6 

108,000 

36.4 

(10) 

(11) 

Flodioa 

14,277,002 

4,544,878 

31.8 

8,221,300 

57.6 

1,510,874 

10.6 

(••) 

(12) 

Oeorqia 

9,421,678 

4.243, 190 

45.0 

304,384 

3.2 

4,874, 104 

51.8 

(12) 

(13) 

lOAHO 

1,576,939 

706,738 

44.8 

312,100 

19.8 

598,121 

35.4 

CS) 

(14) 

ILLINOK 

52,913.386 

23,123,236 

43.7 

4,039,855 

7.6 

25,750,295 

46.7 

(14) 

(15) 

IMOIANA 

16,142,057 

7,202,040 

44.6 

342,000 

2.1 

8,996,017 

53.3 

(IS) 

(l«) 

|0«A 

10,462,237 

4,656.778 

44.6 

109,000 

1.0 

5,686,499 

54.4 

(W) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

6,922,793 

3,003,434 

44.7 

98,500 

1.4 

3,730,859 

53.9 

(17) 

(•8) 

KENTUCKr 

9,224,431 

3,972,268 

43.1 

1,699,000 

18.4 

3,553, 166 

38.5 

(16) 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

(19) 

(20) 

Hainc 

1,965,868 

893,819 

45.0 

33,900 

1.7 

1,056,569 

93.3 

(20) 

(21) 

UaRVLAND 

26,914,802 

12,  1 10,574 

45.0 

190,000 

0.7 

14,614,318 

54.3 

(21) 

(22) 

Massachusctts 

23,  125,  133 

10,423,962 

45.1 

12,701,571 

54.9 

(22) 

(23) 

UlCNiaAM 

35,560,759 

14,571,847 

41.0 

12,731,000 

35.8 

8,257,912 

23.2 

(23) 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

12,338,622 

5,405,466 

43.8 

836,000 

6.8 

6,097, 156 

49.4 

(24) 

(23) 

mssissippi 

38,497,376 

17,307,181 

45.0 

14,661,700 

38.1 

6,528,495 

16.9 

(25) 

(26) 

uissouni 

13,934, 187 

6,171,610 

44.3 

463,200 

3.2 

7,309,377 

52.5 

(26) 

(27) 

NONTANA 

3,718,049 

1,688,611 

48.4 

858,000 

23.1 

1,171,438 

31.5 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

14,598,991 

•,951,634 

44.9 

5,985,000 

38.2 

2,462,337 

16.9 

(28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

1,591,620 

648,170 

40.7 

271,000 

17.0 

672,490 

42.3 

(29) 

(30) 

Nn  habpbhinc 

2,342,792 

1,058,600 

45.2 

1,284,  192 

94.8 

(30) 

(31) 

New  Jersey 

22,917,284 

9,959,392 

43.5 

6,983,500 

28.7 

6,374,432 

27.8 

(31) 

(32) 

NE>  MEXICO 

3,079,315 

1,290,433 

41.9 

1,065,500 

34.6 

723,362 

23.5 

(32) 

(33) 

NEW  YO«K  City 

99,133,926 

26,610,466 

45.0 

9,698,000 

16.4 

22,825,460 

38.6 

(33) 

(34) 

New  York  (Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

54,987,518 

24,571,378 

44.7 

9,932,000 

18.1 

20,484, 140 

37.2 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

9,261,828 

4,192,391 

45,3 

1,463.000 

15.8 

3,606,437 

38.9 

(35) 

(3«) 

NORTM    DAKOTA 

3,362,586 

1,514,960 

45.1 

400,000 

11.9 

1,447,626 

43.0 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

29,916,877 

13,471,001 

46.0 

2,710,000 

9.0 

13,775,876 

46.0 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

9,442,651 

4.«45,633 

45.0 

1,700,300 

18.0 

3,496.718 

37.0 

(38) 

(39) 

Oreson 

9,226,738 

4,151,142 

48.0 

931,300 

10. 1 

4. 144,296 

44.9 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

40,444,770 

18,122,741 

♦4.8 

760,000 

1.9 

21,562,029 

53.3 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhooc  Islam 

8,663,756 

3,898,800 

46.0 

4,764,996 

95.0 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

44,846,621 

3,507,862 

7.8 

7,539,800 

16.8 

33,798,999 

75.4 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

2,210,268 

922,968 

41.7 

I05,5X 

4.8 

1,181,800 

53.5 

48) 

(44) 

Tennessee 

10,366.297 

4,628,851 

44.7 

1,901,000 

18.3 

3,838,446 

37.0 

44) 

(48) 

TEXAS 

56.350,725 

20,814,951 

36.9 

14,294,  100 

25.4 

21,241,674 

37.7 

(48) 

(46) 

UTAH 

2,637,513 

1,188,215 

48.1 

219,600 

8.3 

1,229,898 

46.6 

(46) 

(47) 

VERHONT 

2,022,777 

910,246 

45.0 

l,H2,53l 

55.0 

(47) 

(48) 

Virginia 

9,529,939 

4,278,161 

44.9 

377,500 

4.0 

4,874,278 

51.1 

(48) 

(49) 

lASHINOTON 

12,896,  195 

5,410,998 

42.0 

144,000 

I.I 

7,341,  197 

56.9 

(49) 

(») 

lEST   VIRSINIA 

4,342,063 

1,943.766 

44.7 

1,827,000 

42.  1 

571,297 

13.2 

(30) 

(51) 

iiseoNSiN 

11,968,720 

5,380,396 

45.0 

6,588,324 

55.0 

(51) 

(52) 

lYOMINO 

2,112,596 

990.667 

45.0 

244,000 

11.5 

9 17,929 

43.5 

(32) 

(53) 

Total  dibtributco  ry  TntRiTonin 
Alaska 

2.050.171 

962.640 
147,136 

47.2 
42.8 

J23.5P0 
123,500 

6.1 
35.9 

923^1 
73,000 

4^ 

21.3 

(53) 

(54) 

343,636 

(54) 

(55) 

HAWAII 

1,574,596 

708,565 

45.0 

666,031 

55.0 

(59) 

(5«) 

VIRSIH    ■•LAND* 

131,939 

111,939 

84.8 

20,000 

15.2 

(36) 

A/    Funds  from  ERA  AoT  or  1935. 

^    Funds  fron  previous  appropriations. 
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Physical   Accomplishments  on  Selected  Types 
of   WPA    Projects 

Throush   September   15/   1936 


Since  the  initiation  of  the  WPA  program 
in  the  summer  of  1935  a  large  volume  of  new 
construction  and  repair  work  has  been  done  on 
the  thousands  of  WPA  projects  placed  in  op- 
eration in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  physical  ac- 
complishment on  these  projects,  the  work  al- 
ready completed,  as  well  as  that  in  progress, 
ims  surveyed  as  of  September  15,  1936.  Out- 
standing among  the  accomplishments,  as  re- 
vealed by  a  preliminary  and  incomplete  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  obtained  from  this  sur- 
vey, were  the  new  construction  and  improve- 
ments made  on  almost  165,000  miles  of  the 
Nation's  highway  and  road  system.  Over  26,- 
000  miles  of  new  roads  and  streets  had  been 
built  and  nearly  19,000  additional  miles  were 
under  active  construction.  About  12  0,000 
miles  of  roads  and  streets  had  been  repaired 
or  were  being  repaired.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  work  has  been  done  on  unpaved  second- 
ary (mostly  farm-to-market)  roads.  The  con- 
struction of  approximately  34,000  miles  of 
new  roads  of  this  type  and  the  improvement  of 
more  than  90,000  additional  miles'of  such 
roads  represent  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  farmers  and  other  persons 
using  the  secondary  roads  of  the  country. 
More  than  7,200  miles  of  new  paved  roads  of 


A  SEWER 

New  Construction  -  In  Prooess 


various  kinds  and  3,600  miles  of  new  streets 
had  been  built  or  were  in  process  of  being 
built  as  of  September  15,  1936.  Repairs  and 
improvements  had  been  made  or  were  being  made 
to  12,400  miles  of  paved  secondary  roads  and 
14,400  miles  of  streets. 

1I?A  work  on  school  building  projects  has 
helped  to  reduce  overcrowding  in  public 
schools,  which  had  become  so  noticeable  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  of  municipal  re- 
trenchment. It  has  also  served  to  protect 
the  national  investment  in  existing  school 
structures.  More  than  1,100  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  had  been  built  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September  and  work  was  in  progress  on 
about  700  school  buildings.  Construction 
of  almost  300  other  educational  buildings 
had  beer  completed  or  was  in  process. 
In  addition,  improvements  and  repairs  had 
been  made  on  9,400  educational  buildings  of 
all  kinds  and  were  in  process  on  3,600  othars. 
These  range  in  size  from  one  room  rural 
schools  to  urban  buildings  with  capacities  of 
several  thousand  pupils  each. 

New  construction  work  nad  been  completed 
or  was  in  progress  on  more  than  1,400  other 
State  and  local  buildings,  such  as  city 
halls,  hospitals,  and  courthouses,  and,  in 
addition,  modernization  or  improvement  vms 
cither  completed  or  under  way  on  5,000  simi- 
lar public  buildings. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  many  communities 
have  been  materially  improved  through  VfPA 
projects.  These  provide  some  4,500  miles  of 
new  sewers  and  repairs  or  improvements  on 
almost  1,900  miles  of  existing  sewers. 

The  recreational  and  air  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  also  have  been 
augmented  under  the  WPA  program.  Over  1,200 
new  parks  and  fairgrounds  ranging  in  size 
from  less  than  an  acre  to  several  hundred 
acres  and  improvements  in  2,300  others  hava 
been  vmdertaken.  More  than  150  new  land- 
ing fields  will  have  been  added  to  the  na- 
tional airport  network,  and  more  than  160 
existing   landing   fields  will  have  been 


STMiARt  or  PHYSICAL  ACCCWPLISBMENT  CN  SELECTBD  TYPES  OF  WPA  PROJECTS 


Continental  United  States  a/ 

Through  September  15,  1936 

(STibJeot  to  Rerisicn) 


Vtnr  Conatruotlon 


Type  of  Project 


tJnit 


In 


Repalrg  or  laproTemente 
In 


Total         Completed       Progresg  Total         Completed       Progrega 


Higtorayg,  roads,   and  streets  jaies  44,918  26,109  18,809 

Grade  and  seoondaiy  schools  Nimiber  1,678  1,141  737 

Other  educational  buildings  Number  295  213  82 

Hospital  huildings  Nxafcer  295  179  116 
Non^federal  admlnlstratlTe 

buildings  NwBber  1,142  725  417 

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers  Ulles  4,505  3,263  1,242 

Parks  and  fair  grounds  Nimber  1,226  659  567 

Landing  fields  Number  155  63  92 


120,002 

11,764 

1,252 

1,451 

3,619 

1,880 

2,286 

165 


78,575 

8,446 

922 

710 

2,451 

1,347 

1,335 

86 


41,427 

3,318 

330 

741 

1,168 

533 

951 

79 


a/    ExoluslTe  of  PennsylTania* 


improved     on     the     completion     of  WPA  work 
progress  on  September  15,    1936, 


m 


Information  relating  to  the  various  kinds 
of  physical  accomplishments  mentioned  above 
is  shovm  in  more  detail  in  the  accompanying 
table.  Only  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  work  done 
on  WPA  projects  are  listed  in  the  table  and 
certain  technical  limitations  of  the  data 
presented  must  be  recogjiized.  Each  WPA  proj- 
ect, for  record-keeping  purposes,  has  been 
classified  according  to  the  major  activity 
pursued  on  the  proj- 
ect; but  many  projects 
include  subsidiary 
activities  in  addi- 
tion to  that  indicated 
by  this  classification. 


Except  for  a 
group  of  States  in 
the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country, 
the  preliminary  sum- 
mary includes  only 
projects  of  which  the 
major  part  of  the 
work  was  of  the  type 
listed  in  the  table. 
Work  on  other  kinds 
of  projects  may  in- 


BUILDING  SPONSORED  BY  N. 
New  Construction  - 


volve  considerable  subsidiary  work  of  the 
type  summarized  but  this  is  not  included  in 
the  tabulation.  For  example,  the  total  of 
44,918  miles  of  new  high-ways,  roads,  and 
streets,  shown  in  the  table,  was  obtained  by 
adding  all  of  the  reported  mileage  of  new 
road  completed  or  in  process  of  construction 
on  projects  specifically  classified  under  the 
various  types  of  highway,  road,  suid  street 
work.  Roads  -vrtiich  were  built  in  developing 
other  projects,  parks  for  example,  are  not 
included  in  the  total.  The  summary  there- 
fore, necessarily  rep- 
resents a  consider- 
able understatement 
of  accomplishments. 


A  complete  tabu- 
lation of  physical 
accomplishment  on 
projects  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administra- 
tion, through  Septem- 
ber 15,  1936,  is  now 
in  process.  It  will 
provide  information 
regarding  the  physi- 
cal accomplishments 
on  a  large  nimber  of 
detailed  types  of  ac- 
tivity. 


C.  STATE  COLLEGE 
Completed 


WPA    Projects    Placed    in   Operation 

Through   September   30,    1936 


From  the  initiation  of  the  Works  Program  and  9  percent  of  the  total  WPA  funds.  Re  la- 
through  September  30,  1936,  work  had  been  tively  large  projects  combining  more  than  one 
started  on  almost  103,000  WPA  projects  which  type  of  road  work,  such  as  roadside  improve- 
together  have  a  total  estimated  cost  in  Eed-  ment  and  highway  construction  or  bridge  and 
eral  funds  of  considerably  more  than  $2,500,-  highv/ay  construction,  which  are  classified  as 
000,000.   This  group  of  projects 


comprises  those  which  have  been 
selected  for  prosecution  from  all 
those  submitted  by  local  govern- 
mental bodies  and  approved  by  the 
President  under  both  the  1935  and 
1936  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  This  analysis  l/  is 
limited  to  Federal  participation 
in  meeting  expenses  and  in  con- 
sequence does  not  include  the  ad- 
ditional funds  made  available  by 
sponsors. 


NXafflER  JiND  ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST  IN  FEDERAL  EUNDS  OE  TIPA 
PROJECTS  PUCED  IN  OPERATION,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Through  September  30,  1936 

(Subject  to  Revision) 

Number  of  Estimated  Approved  Cost 


Typei  o(  WPA  Projects 


and  street 
among  the 


Highway,  road, 
projects  predominate 
types  of  projects  placed  in  opera- 
tion under  the  WPA  program.  These 
represent  more  than  $900,000,000  or  over  a 
third  (35,2  percent)  of  the  total  Federal 
funds  involved.  Farm-to-market  roads  are  the 
most  important  type  on  which  this  work  is 
being  undertaken;  work  on  streets  and  alleys 
is  only  slightly  less  extensive.  These  two 
types  involved,  respectively,   11  percent 

\f  Data  for  this  report  on  projects  placed  in 
operation  were  secured  from  documents  (WPA 
Form  701  Revised,  Statement  of  Project  Esti- 
mate Detail,  supplemented  by  Report  of  Com- 
pleted Projects,  WPA  Form  708,  when  these  had 
been  received  for  completed  projects )  cover- 
ing all  work  projects  on  which  operations  had 
been  started  prior  to  September  30,  1936, 
Under  current  administrative  requirements  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  completing  the  work 
projects  are  entered  on  these  forms.  In  in- 
stances where  the  work  is  of  a  type  which  may 
be  carried  on  indefinitely  or  discontinued  at 
any  convenient  time,  the  estimates  cover  the 
cost  of  operation  for  a  period  of  from  four 
to  six  months. 


Type  of  Project 

Projects 

Amount 

Percent 

TOTAL 

102,685 

$2,587,063,760 

100.0 

Highways,  roads,   and  streets 

32,852 

911,654,531 

35.2 

Public  buildiags 

15,881 

259,902,686 

10.0 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

6,600 

315,258,943 

12.2 

Conservation 

4,353 

126,037,893 

4.9 

Sewer  systems  and  other 

utllltlas 

9,544 

244,194,159 

9.4 

Airports  and  other 

transportation 

856 

78,614,490 

3.0 

l»hite  collar 

17,004 

253,745,857 

9,8 

Goods 

6,576 

257,512,755 

10.0 

Sanitation  and  health 

2,824 

66,374,683 

2.6 

Mlvcellaaeous 

6,195 

73,767,763 

2.9 

"other"  highway  projects,  also  represent  a 
notable  porportion  of  the  total. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  highway 
projects  are  those  providing  for  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities  which  involve 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  cost  in  Federal 
funds.  Projects  for  public  buildings,  chiefly 
those  for  educational,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  represent  almost  |260,0O0,- 
000,  or  10  percent  of  the  Federal  cost  of  all 
WPA  projects.  An  almost  equally  large  amount 
is  devoted  to  goods  projects  most  of  which 
are  sewing  projects  on  which  necessities  are 
made  for  distribution  among  the  needy  unem- 
ployed. White  collar  projects  -  educational, 
professional,  or  clerical  in  nature  -  are  only 
slightly  less  important  in  terms  of  total 
cost.  Projects  for  the  construction  of  sewer 
systems  and  other  public  utilities  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $244,000,000,  or  more  than 
9  percent  of  the  total.  Conservation  projects 
(chiefly  for  irrigation  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  involving  more  than  $100,000,000  in 


HUMBER  AND  ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST  IN  FEDERAL 

FUNDS  OF  T«PA  PROJECTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATION, 

BY  OPERATING  STATUS  OF  PROJECTS 

Through  September  30,  1936 

(Subject  to  RevlBlon) _^__^ 

Operating  Status  N\anber  of  Estimated  ApproTcd  Cost 
of  Projects Projects Amount Percent 

TOTAL    102,685   $2,587,063,760   100.0 


Active 

Completed 

Other 


51,007 
33,436 
18,242 


1,995,623,016 
355,172,015 
236,268,729 


77.2 

13.7 

9.1 


Federal  funds),  airport  construetion  and  im- 
provement, sanitation  and  health  work,  and 
miscellaneous  projects 
round  out  the  WA  pro-    WPA  PROJECTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATION 

gram.  Through  September  30,  1936 


demands  made  by  other  projects  upon  the  avail- 
able supply  of  essential  types  of  vforkers,  or 
for  similar  reasons.  For  projects  no  longer 
active,-  the  accompanying  data  represent 
amounts  spent  for  the  completion  of  work  or 
estims.ted  amounts  made  available  prior  to 
their  suspension.  In  some  cases  provisions 
for  the  resumption  of  work  on  the  latter  is 
also  included.  On  most  types  of  projects  the 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  in  Federal  funds 
covering  projects  in  active  operation  was 
similar  to  that  for  all  types.  Outstanding 
exceptions  were  projects  involving  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  and  airport 
projects.   Only  69  percent  of  the  funds  for 


Projects  in\'olv- 
irg  more  than  three- 
quarters  (77  percent) 
of  the  total  estimated 
cost  in  Federal  funds 
were  reported  in  ac- 
tive operation  at  the 
end  of  September,  A 
large  part  of  these 
active  projects  in- 
clude work  units  which 
have  been  completed. 
The  project  as  a  whole 
is  not  reported  com- 
pleted, however,  until 
work  on  all  units  has 
been  finished.  The 
remaining  23  percent 
of  the  cost  involved 
projects  on  v;hich  work 
had  been  completed  or 
temporarily  suspended. 
Completed  projects 
represent  about  14 
percent  of  the  total 
cost  in  Federal  funds, 
and  9  percent  of  the 
funds  apply  to  other 
projects  that  were  not 
in  active  operation  on 
September  30,  In  many 
instances  projects 
tabulated  in  the  last 
group  had  been  sus- 
pended temporarily, 
pending  the  receipt  of 
additional  funds,  or 
more  suitable  weather 
conditions,  or  because 
of  the  more   urgent 


BY  TYPES  AND  OPERATING  STATUS  OF  PROJECTS 


ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COSTS  IN  FEDERAL    FUNDS 


TYPE   OF  PROJECT 


HIGHWAYS  ROADS  AND    STREETS 
i  fcXCEPT    f  ARM  TO  MARKET   ROADS  ) 


PARKS   AND  OTHER 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 


FARM  TO  MARKET    ROADS 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


MILLIONS   OF  DOLLARS 

O  loo  200  300  iiOO  500  600  700 

,l.,Mh.,J .,..I.,,.L,,.I ...A.... I I 


WHITE  COLLAR 


SEWER    SYSTEMS    AND 
OTHER    UTILITIES 


CONSERVATION 


AIRPORTS  AND  OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  2183 


COST  IN  FEDHUL  FUNDS  OF  iPIXVt  TUPM.  PROJKTS  AS 

PERCENT  or  COST  OF  ALL  PROJECTS  PLACED 

IN  GPHIAIICN,   BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Through  Septeniber  30,   1936 
(Subject  to  Revision) 


Cost  of  Active 

Type  of  Project 

Projects 

as 

Percent  of 

Total 

TCTTAL 

77.2 

High-ways,  roads,  and  streets 

77.6 

p-ahllc  buildings 

72.5 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

69.3 

Ccnservatlon 

75.0 

Sevrer  systems  and  other  utilities 

75.5 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

90.9 

White  collar 

79.2 

Goods 

83.3 

Sanitation  and  health 

88.8 

lascellaneous 

76.5 

A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  non-construction  than  of  con- 
struction work  is  represented  by  projects  in 
active  operation  on  September  30  (81  percent 
as  compared  to  76  percent).  Similarly,  with- 
in the  construction  group,  projects  involving 
repairs  and  improvements  show  a  larger  pro- 
portion (78  percent)  of  V/PA  money  devoted  to 
active  projects  than  do  new  construction  jobs 
of  which  those  active  represent  a  little  less 
than  73  percent. 


WPA  Programs  in  the  States 


are     operating  in 
of  Columbia,       and 


park  projects  covered  those  in  active  opera- 
tion, the  remaining  31  percent  representing 
largely  projects  of  this  type  on  which  work 
had  been  completed.  This  was  due  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  large  park  and  recreational  proj- 
ects completed  in  Nevf  York  City.  The  fact 
that  park  projects  got  under  way  comparatively 
early  in  the  T/fPA  program  also  contributed  to 
the  larger  proportion  of  completed  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  91  percent  of  the  air- 
port projects  funds  vrere  for  projects  active 
at  the  end  of  September.  Sanitation  and 
health,  and  goods  projects  were 
the  only  other  types  of  work  with 
active  projects  amounting  to  more 
than  80  percent  of  their  respec- 
tive totals . 


Although  VfPA  projects 
all  States,  the  District 
Hawaii,  projects  representing  almost  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  cost  of  the  WPA 
program  are  concentrated  in  six  States  and 
New  York  City.  The  New  York  City  progrsm 
comprises  projects  involving  more  than  $373,- 
000,000  of  Federal  funds,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
projects  estimated  to  cost  almost  $275,000,- 
000  have  been  placed  in  operation,  Illinois 
is  the  only  other  State  with  T/VPA  project 
costs  exceeding  $200,000,000.  Prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  four  other  States  -  Massachusetts, 
Kew  York  (excluding  New  York  City),  California, 
and  Ohio  -  had  begun  operations  on  projects 
estimated  to     cost     more  than  §100,000,000  in 


NUMBER  AND  ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST  IN  FEDERAL  FWDS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  'WPA  PROJECTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATION 


Through  September  30,  1936 
(Subject  to  Pe-Tision) 


Construction  Work 

Projects  involving  construc- 
tion work  number  almost  72,000 
and  include  about  75  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  in  Fed- 
eral funds  of  VJPA  projects.  As 
indicated  in  the  accompanying 
table,  the  larger  part  of  the 
construction  work  involves  re- 
pairs and  improvements  which  rep- 
resent 43  percent  of  the  total 
VfPk  money  as  compared  with  32 
percent  for  new  construction  work. 
The  remaining  25  percent  of  the 
cost  covers  projects  of  other  than 
construction  types,  such  as  edu- 
cational, professional,  and  cler- 
ical work,  goods  projects,  and 
some  sanitation  and  health  proj- 
ects. 


Cost  of 
Aotl-ve 
Projects 
Number  as  Per^ 


Type  of  Project 

of   ; 

Estimated  Approv 

ed  Cost 

cent  or 

Projects 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

TOTAL 

102,685 

$2,587,063,760 

100.0 

77.2 

Construction  Projects 

71,850 

1,952,352,497 

75,5 

75.8 

New  Construction 

33.937 

831.709,942 

32.2 

72.0 

Highways,  roads,  and 

streets 

11,994 

245,093,627 

9.5 

76.2 

Public  buildings 

6,940 

97,081,118 

3.7 

75.9 

other  utilities 

7,413 

187,634,058 

7.3 

74.4 

Other  new  constmoticn 

7,590 

301,901,139 

11.7 

67.9 

Repairs  and  Improvements  37,913 

1.120.642.555 

43.3 

78.1 

Highways,  roads,  and 

streets 

20,858 

666.560,904 

25.7 

78.2 

Public  buildings 

8,941 

163.617,320 

6.3 

70.3 

^ewer  systems  and 

other  utilities 

2,135 

56,560,101 

2.2 

78.9 

Other  repairs  and 

ImproTomcnts 

5,979 

233,904,230 

9.1 

82.9 

Other  Types  of  Projects 

30. 83-^ 

634,711,263 

24.5 

81.3 

Federal  funds.  From  these  extensive  programs 
operating  in  the  larger  and  more  densely- 
populated  States  with  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  the 
programs  of  the  va- 
rious administrative 
areas  ranged  dovm- 
ward  in  size  to 
those  involving  to- 
tals of  about  $2,000,- 
000,  in  Delaware, 
Nevada,  and  Hawaii 
where  the  TiVPA  pro- 
gram started  only 
recently. 

On  the  enti  re 
VrPA  program,  as  noted 
above,  more  than 
three -fourths  of  the 
funds  cover  projects 
reported  in  active 
operation  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1936.  The 
proportions  for  the 
individual  States , 
however,  show  consid- 
erable range.  Varia- 
tion from  State  to 
State  is  this  respect 
is  due  in  part  to 
the  scope  of  projects 
making  up  the  State 


programs  and  in  part  to  the  time  at  which  op- 
erations began.  Thus,  in  States  where  a 
large  number  of  small  projects  were  started, 
a  relatively  greater  amount  of  work  has  been 

reported  comple  ted 
than  in  States  where 
larger  projects  were 
generally  undertaken. 
Also,  areas  where 
work  began  early  in 
the  program  tend  to 
have  completed  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  vrork 
than  those  in  irtiich 
work  got  under  way 
several  months  later. 
These  factors  largely 
explain  the  variation 
in  the  proportion  of 
funds  covering  Feder- 
al costs  of  active 
projects,  which  rang- 
es from  more  than  90 
percent  in  Illinois 
and  Louisiana  to  less 
than  60  percent  in 
Maine  and  Vermont  and 
to  about  65  percent  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Nev7  York 
City  (where  the  first 
extensive  \TPA  employ- 
ment occurred). 


Works   Program   Employment 


The  gradual  increase  in  employment  under 
the  Works  Program,  which  began  late  in  July 
and  was  occasioned  largely  by  the  provision 
of  emergency  jobs  for  persons  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  the  drought,  continued 
throughout  September  and  October.  Approxi- 
mately 70,000  additional  vrorlcers  were  fur- 
nished employment  during  each  of  these  months, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
on  projects  prosecuted  under  the  Program  up 
to  3,543,000  during  the  week  ending  October 
31.  This  total  comprised  2,575,000  YfPA  work- 
ers, 405,000  persons  engaged  in  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work,  and  563,000  persons  em- 
ployed under  all  other  Federal  agencies  oper- 
ating work  projects 


During  the  September-October  period  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  under  the 
Works  Progrojn  rose  by  143,000,  the  net  result 
of  increases  of  198,000  workers  on  WPA  proj- 
ects and  of  13,000  CCC  enrollees  and  a  de- 
crease of  74,000  persons  in  the  employment  of 
other  agencies.  The  gain  in  T/PA  employment 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  additional 
jobs  provided  in  emergency  drought  areas  dur- 
ing the  period.  At  the  end  of  October,  351,- 
000  emergency  drought  cases  were  employed  on 
projects  operated  under  the  Works  Program. 
Of  these,  324,000  cases  were  employed  on 
projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion.  The  beginning  of  a  new  CCC  enrollment 


with  funds  provided 
by  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation 
Acts. 

Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Re- 
settlement Adminis- 
tration during  Novem- 
ber and  December  of 
250,000  "WPA  employees 
in  need  because  of 
the  drought.  Increas- 
ing difficulty  in  op- 
erating work  projects 
on  a  large  scale  dur- 
ing the  winter  months 
in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  drought  States 
was  an  important  rea- 
son for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  policy. 


A  general  review 
of  the  present  relief  needs  of  persons 
currently  employed  under  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  has  also  been  insti- 
tuted. This  review  is  Nation-vn.de  and  is 
intended  primarily  to  identify  persons  who, 
although  in  need  at  the  time  they  were 
assigned  to  the  program,  no  longer  qualify 
as  eligible  for  employment  on  the  basis  of 
need. 


WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 
Through  October  31,  1936 


WORKS  PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION      I750 


period  on  October  1  accounted  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  enrollees  in  that  agency. 

Work  projects  prosecuted  by  many  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies  have  been  completed  or 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion  and,  con- 
sequently, are  requiring  fewer  workers  for 
their  operation.  Out  of  46  agencies,  exclu- 
sive of  the  WPA  and  the  ECW,  that   have 


WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 

BY  AGENCIES 

Week  Ending  October  3[,   1936 


MAJOR  AGENCIES 


THOUSANDS    OF  PERSONS 
O  500 

_i I I I L 


WPA 

CCC 

OTHER  AGENCIES 


OTHER  AGENCIES   (excluding  wpa  and  ccc) 


THOUSANDS    OF     PERSONS 
O  50 


AGRICULTURE 

1          1          1          1 

1        1        1        1 

1        1        1        1 

1        1        1        1 

1       1       1       1 

ENTOMOLOGY,  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

^^^™ 

PUBLIC  ROADS 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

^^ 

OTHER 

■ 

COMMERCE 

■ 

INTERIOR- 

HUtKIU   KltO 
RECLAMATION 

tm 

" 

OTHER 

^^HiH 

LABOR 

NAVY                 YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

^ 

PWA             _fHOUSING 

IB 

NON-FEDERAL 

RESETTLEMENT  ADMN. 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

1 

TREASURY 

■ 

VETERANS'    ADMN. 

1 

WAR                 riNGINEERS 

"[quartermaster 

s 

ALL  OTHEf 

I 
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WORKS  raOGRAM  EMPLOYMENT,   BY  MAJOR  AGENCIK 

Jtdy  1935  to  October  1936 

(in  Thousands) 


" 

Emer- 

Other Atfencles 

Agri- 

gency 

Total 

culture 

Reset- 

Week 

Grand 

Conseiw 

Other 

(Excl. 

Public 

tlement 

All 

Ending 

Total 

WPA 

Tatlon 

Agencies 

Public 

Na-ry 

Roads 

PWA 

Adminis- 

War 

Other 

Work 

Roads ) 

tration 

1935 

July 

31 

573 

70 

487 

16 

7 

1 

OA/ 

^, 

2 

6 

B/ 

August 

31 

915 

253 

594 

68 

35 

8 

OA/ 

B/ 

3 

16 

6 

September 

28 

1,126 

456 

557 

113 

51 

11 

7A/ 

1 

4 

31 

8 

October 

26 

1,505 

777 

555 

173 

60 

15 

31 

1 

5 

48 

13 

November 

30 

3,272 

2,484 

544 

244 

62 

16 

74 

4 

6 

55 

27 

December 

28 

3,511 

2,740 

519 

252 

61 

17 

53 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 

January 

25 

3,724 

2,926 

486 

312 

58 

18 

66 

34 

32 

55 

49 

February 

29 

3,850 

3,036 

4S9 

355 

60 

17 

68 

41 

47 

54 

68 

March 

28 

3,751 

2,872 

434 

445 

61 

15 

107 

77 

60 

56 

69 

April 

25 

3,516 

2,570 

391 

555 

65 

17 

161 

119 

70 

55 

68 

M»y 

30 

3,373 

2,340 

409 

624 

72 

15 

199 

152 

63 

54 

69 

June 

27 

3,302 

2,256 

381 

665 

71 

10 

232 

168 

65 

50 

69 

July 

25 

3,309 

2,248 

404 

657 

62 

10 

239 

171 

64 

43 

68 

August 

29 

3,400 

2,377 

386 

637 

68 

16 

207 

171 

55 

34 

86 

September 

26 

3,472. 

2,476 

363 

633 

77 

17 

197 

161 

49 

38 

94 

October 

31 

3,543 

2,575 

405 

563 

61 

17 

149 

148 

50 

37 

101 

a/  Does  not  Include  employment  on  Public  Roads  projects  previoiisly  authorized  under  the  Hayden-Cartwright 

Act    but  financed  by  $100,000,000  apportioned  to  States  out  of  funds  jrorided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 
B/  Less  than  500  persons. 


recei^Ted  allocations  of  Works  Program  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  work  projects,  35  (as 
listed  in  Table  2  of  the  appendix)  are  cur- 
rently providing  employment  under  iiie  Program. 
Most  of  the  563,000  workers  employed  on  work 
projects  of  these  agencies  during  the  week 
ending  October  31  were  working  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  This  is  shown 
in  the  chart  on  the  preceding  page. 

Although  employment  under  the  majority 
of  the  35  agencies  declined  between  the  weeks 
ending  August  29  and  October  31,  conspicuous 
decreases  (58,000  emd  28,000,  respectively) 
were  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  FVfA.  Re- 
ductions in  employment  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 12,000  and  11,000  persons  occurred  on 
projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
respectively.  Under  no  other  agency  did  the 
decline  in  employment     exceed     5,000  persons. 

l!otable  among  the  agencies,  other  thaji 
the  WPA  and  the  CCC,  7/hioh  reported  increased 


employment  during  September  and  October  were 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  14,300  addition- 
al workers  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  with  a  gain  of  13,300  persons. 
The  Housing  Division  of  the  R7A,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service  each 
employed  from  3,000  to  6,000  additional  per- 
sons during  the  two-month  interval  ending 
October  31. 

Among  the  States  ajid  other  administra- 
tive areas  the  greatest  changes  in  Tforks  Pro- 
gram employment  were  in  the  nature  of  in- 
creases that  occurred 
States  and  in  Oklahoma, 
Puerto  Rico.  Employment 
creased  by  nearly  29,000 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  26,000  persons.  Wis- 
consin furnished, jobs  for  about  20,000  addi- 
tional workers  and  Missouri  for  more  than 
18,000.  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Puerto  Rico  reported  gains  in  em- 
ployment of  between  10,000  and  15,000  persons. 
In  these  States  or  other  administrative  areas 
the  net  chajiges  in  total  Vforks  Program  em- 
ployment closely  paralleled  changes  in  \TPA 
employment  since  increases  in  the  number  of 
CCC  enrollees     roughly       balanced       declines 


in  Middle  V.'e  stern 
Massachusetts,  and 
in  Oklahoma  in- 
persons,       and     in 


AGENCY 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


FOREST  SERVICE 


PUERTO  RICO  RECONSTRUCTION    ADMN 


ENTOMOLOGY     6-    PLANT     QUARANTINE 


ANIMAL   INDUSTRY.    BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
PLANT    INDUSTRY  Cr   WEATHER   BUREAU 


ALL     BUREAUS 


YARDS  AND  DOCKS 


occurring  in  employ- 
ment under  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  On  the 
othe  r  hand ,  a  m  ong 
the  States  which  re- 
ported greatest  de- 
clines in  Works  Pro- 
gram emplojmient,  the 
changes  were  largely 
the  result  of  reduced 
operations  of  agencies 
other  than  the  V/PA  and 
the  CCC.  The  drop  ir 
employment  of  about 
7,400  persons  in  Texas 
was  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  diminished 
activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  the  PVfA. 
Three  other  States 
reported  decreases  of 
more  than  5,000  in 
the  number  of  persons 
employed.  In  Idaho 
the  reduction  was 
largely  among  per- 
sons working  on  proj- 
ects operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine, 
the  decreased  employ- 
ment in  Indiana  was 
principally  the  result 
of  diminished  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  eind  in 
Ohio  most   of   the 

decline  was  accounted  for  on  projects  of  the 
Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA. 

Workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief 
constituted  almost  88  percent  of  all  persons 
employed  under  the  Works  Program  during  the 
week  ending  October  31,  Nearly  95  percent 
of  the  TOA  workers  and  88  percent  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  had  been  so  certified.   Other  agencies 


RELIEF  PERSONS  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYED 

BY  SELECTED  WORKS  PROGRAM  AGENCIES 

Week  Ending  October  31,  1936 


QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


INTERIOR  — ALL  BUREAUS    EXCEPT 
PRRA    AND     RECLAMATION 


ALL   BUREAUS 


EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


ALL    BUREAUS 


RESETTLEMENT     ADMINISTRATION 


CORPS    OF     ENGINEERS 


PUBLIC     ROADS 


HOUSING  DIVISION,    PWA 


NONFEDERAL    DIVISION,    PWA 


RECLAMATION 


PERSONS    CERTIFIED   AS  IN   NEED  OF   RELIEF  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


ALL    AGENCIES 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  1992 

employing  large  numbers  of  persons  on  work 
projects  of  whom  at  least  85  percent  were 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  include  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
These  data  are  presented  in  the  chart  above. 
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Works  Program  Funds 


Allocations 

Allocations  of  Works  Program  funds  by 
the  President  during  September  and  October 
amounted  to  $421,336,340,  bringing  the  funds 
allocated  from  the  initiation  of  the  Works 
Program  to  the  end  of  October  1936  to  S5,- 
823,232,967.  This  constitutes  95  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  §6,114,914,859  made 
available  for  the  Program  through  October  31. 
At  that  time  ^302,641,452  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Program  remained  unallocated. 

Out  of  the  total  amount  of  §4,689,914,- 
859  l/  made  available  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1935,  through  October  31,  1936,  only  ^^17, 265,- 
744  ranained  imallocated.  As  of  the  same 
date  $285,375,708  of  tlie  vl, 425, 000, 000  ap- 
propriated under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  had  not 
been  allocated.  Practically  the  entire  amount 
allocated  during  September  and  October  came 
from  funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1S36, 
only  $15,000,000  coming  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 

Three  agencies  -  the  VJPA,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  and  the  FVIA  Kon-Federal 
Division  -  received  the  bulk  of  the  alloca- 
tions made  during  the  past  two  months.  The 
WPA  received  the  largest  amount, .$290, 000, 000, 
about  half  of  which  was  allocated  for  projects 
approved  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  the  bal- 
ance being  for  projects  recently  approved  and 
for  general  administrative  expenses.  The  Re- 
settlement Administration  received  $43,000,000 
for  several  phases  of  its  program,  including 
rural  rehabilitation,  emergency  drought  re- 
lief, land  purchase,  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion.  The  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  RTA 
received  $30,000,000  in  additional  fimds  for 
its  Works  Program  activities. 


amounting  to  $2,382,916,000,  or  41  percent  of 
the  total.  The  FERA  had  been  granted  the 
next  largest  amount,  $935,006,000,  or  16  per- 
cent of  the  total.  No  money  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  FERA  in  the  past  four  months  and 
such  allocations  as  have  been  made  were  almost 
exclusively  for  relief  prior  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  'tVorks  Program,  A  rescission 
of  $10,000,000  from  the  ERA  Act  funds  allo- 
cated for  Emergency  Conservation  Work  reduced 
the  total  of  funds  made  available  to  that 
agency  to  $595,985,000,  or  10  percent  of  the 
grand  total  for  all  ap;encies.  Funds  for 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  are  now  provided 
from  a  direct  appropriation  by  Congress. 
Other  agencies  with  allocations  amounting  to 
more  than  $100,000,000  are  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  with  $506,547,000,  the  Non-Federal 
Division  of  the  PVfA  with  §389,103,000,  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  with  $303,996,000, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  $146,658,000,  and 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  FlIA  with  $105,- 
585,000.  The  amount  of  money  allocated  to 
each  agency  through  October  31,  1936,  is  given 
in  Table  6  in  the  appendix.  The  trend  of 
allocations,  together  with  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures, from  an  early  stage  in  the  opera- 

ALLOCATIONS.  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  AND  EXPENDITURES 

UNDER  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Ctimulativ,  by  T,it-Day  P.riodi         Octoiwr  I93S  -  Octob,r  1936 
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As  shovni  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  the  TJPA  had  received,  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober,    allocations     of     Yforks  Program     fuilds 


tion  of  the  Works  Program  through  the  end  of 
October,   is  illustrated  in  the  chart  above. 


2/  This  amoimt  is  subject  to  increase  when 
additional,  but  relatively  small,  transfers 
of  funds  are  made  to  the  Works  Program  ac- 
count from  other  appropriations,  as  author- 
ized in  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 


Expenditures 

Total  expenditures  under  both  ERA  Acts 
through  October  31  amounted  to  14,466,495,000, 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  affiRGENCY  RELIEF  APPROPRIATION 
ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,   BY  AGENCIES 

As  of  Oototer  31,   1936 


Agency 


Allocations 
(Warrants  Approved) 


Obligations 


latpendltures 


Unexpended 
Balanoes 


Department  of  Agricultvire 
Public  Roads 
Other  Bureaus 
Administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Cotanerce 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Reclamation 

Puerto  Rioo  Reconstruction  Administration 
Other  Bureaus 
Administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Treastiry  Department  (including  revolving 
fmid  of  $3,000,000) 

War  Department 

Corps  of  lixginoers 
Gluartermaster  Corps 
Administrative  expenses 

Alley  Dwelling  Attthority 

Qnergenoy  Conservation  Work  a/ 

Bnployees'  Compensation  Comnission 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Itaergenoy  Relief  Administration 

Public  Works  Administration 
Housing 
Non-Federal 

Resettlanent  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Works  Progress  Administration 
Work  projects  b/ 
Administrative  expenses 

Other  Agencies 

TOTAL 

Warrants  pending  approval  (net  rescissions) 

Total  allocations 

Iteallooated 

Total  available  for  allocation 


$  606.994.274 

506,546,957 

90,239,607 

10,207,710 

11,031,944 

130.626.942 

65,447,000 

40,868,395 

21,828,611 

2,482,936 

23,180,314 

423,000 

27,145,176 

59,857,996 

171.720.013 

146,658,287 

23,898,792 

1,162,934 

190,194 

595,984,951 

26,210,000 

20,000,000 

935,005,625 

494.688,036 
105,585,289 
389,102,747 

303,996,432 

16,066,976 

1,238,350 

2.382.916.393 

2,282,916,393 

100,000,000 

15.956,351 


$  529.326.244 

445,608,176 

74,695,254 

9,022,814 

9,410,508 

76.523.049 

47,356,901 

20,703,090 

6,482,875 

1,980,183 

15,638,959 

375, 704 

22, 545, 803 

47,738,025 

148.571.637 

131,107,352 

16,413,170 

1,051,115 

68, 816 

595, 474, 301 

4,031,392 

16,181,831 

932,975,967 

423,287,981 

79,990,339 

348,297,642 

230,926,154 

13,861,240 

1,182,887 

2.151,884,231 

2,060,737,110 

91,147,121 

8,926.155 


$  309.338.708 

237,723,668 

63,485,248 

8,129,792 

8,955,677 

44.751.066 

25,769,075 

11,732,697 

5, 427, 781 

1,821,513 

15,470,513 

310, 722 

20,364,905 

45,562,023 

121.751,912 

106,640,436 

14,065,679 

1,045,797 

56,302 

584,375,019 

3,945,759 

16,181,831 

932,110,944 

196,371,467 

26, 770, 999 

169,600,468 

182,169,585 

3,121,671 

1,157,622 

1.972,031,018 

1,884,899,970 

87,131,0-18 

8,468,364 


$  297,655,566 

268,823,289 

26,754,358 

2,077,919 

2,  076, 267 

85. 875. 376 
39,677,925 
29,135,698 
16, 400, 830 
661,  423 

7,709,801 

112,278 

6, 780, 271 


14,295,973 

49,968.101 

40, 017, 851 

9,833,113 

117,137 

133,892 

11,609,932 

22,264,241 

3,818,169 

2,894,681 

298,316,569 

78,814,290 

219, 502, 279 

121, 826, 847 

12,945,305 

80,728 

410,885.375 

398,016,424 

12,866,951 

7.487,987 


$5,823,232,967   $5,233,933,384   $4,466,495,108   $1,356,737,859 
10.959.560 


$5,812,273,407 

302.641,452 

$6,114,914,859 


Source:  U.  S-  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Qnergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of  October  31,  1936. 

^  Since  J-une  1936  Emergency  Conservation  Work  has  been  largely  financed  by  a  direct  appropriation. 
B/  Includes  NYA  programs . 
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or  77  percent  of  the  amount  allocated. 
Obligations  as  of  the  same  date  amounted 
to  16,233,933,000,  or  90  percent  of  the  allo- 
cations. 

Expenditures  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber showed  ein  increase  over  the  recent  low 
level  reached  in  August,  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  activities  undertaken  by  the  V.TA  and 
other  a?;encies  to  relieve  distress  caused  by 
the  recent  drought.  The  increase  in  expendi- 
tures of  all  agencies  betvreen  August  and  Sep- 
tember amounted  to  6  percent,  and  betvreen  Sep- 
tember and  October,  7  percent. 


The  status  of  funds  of  each  agency  as  of 
October  31  is  given  in  Table  7  in  the  appen- 
dix. By  the  end  of  October,  10  of  the  50 
agencies  that  have  been  allocated  Works  Pro- 
gram funds  for  work  projects  and  relief  pur- 
poses (including  the  FERA  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration)  had  expended  over  S5  percent 
of  their  allocations,  26  had  expended  between 
50  and  95  percent,  and  14  had  spent  less  than 
50  percent,  /unonc  the  larger  agencies  in  the 
last  group  are  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
both  the  Non-Federal  end  the  Housing  Divisions 
of  the  PWA,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
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Hours  and  Earnings  on  WPA  Projects 


Total  imge  payments  to  workers  on  T7PA 
projects  have  expanded  recently,  in  line  with 
the  increase  in  employment.  During  the  semi- 
monthly period  ending  October  31,  payments 
for  wages  amounted  to  neeirly  $66,000,000,  an 
increase  of  about  5  percent  o-rer  the  first 
half  of  September  and  of  nearly  9  percent 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  August.  Uen 
employed  on  work  projects  received  about  84 
percent  of  the  total  wage  payment,  or  approx- 
imately $55,500,000,  and  worked  83  percent  of 
the  total  hours. 

During  almost  15  months  of  project  op- 
eration prior  to  October  1936,  a  total  of 
#1,421,724,479  was  paid  to  WA  workers,  A 
third  of  this  amount,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart,  went  to  workers  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  and  roughly  13  per- 
cent to  persons  employed  on  each  of  two  other 
types  of  projects  -  those  involving  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  and  irtiite 
collar  projects.  Workers  on  public  buildings 
and  goods  projects  earned  slightly  more  and 
sli^tly  less,  respectively,  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  accumulated  earnings.  The  only 
other  type  of  project  whose  workers  received 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  earnings  was 
the  group  of  sewer  systems  and  other  utili- 
ties which  accounted  for  almost  9  percent  of 
the  total  payroll  cost  for  TfPk  projecis 
throu^  September, 

During  the  first  half  of  October  average 
hourly  earnings  on  fPA  projects  were  about  50 
cents.  This  figure  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant since  July,  in  which  month  the  steady 
increase  in  the  average  hourly  payments  noted 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1936  appears 
to  have  stopped.  The  rise  from  an  average  of 
41  cents  per  hour  in  Janxiary  to  51  cents  in 
July  was  dtie  in  large  part  to  adjustments 
made  in  certain  cureas  to  bring  wages  up  to 
approximately  the  wage  rate  levels  prevailing 
locally,  a  tendency  which  was  made  general  by 
the  requirements  of  the  1936  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act, 

Between  the  first  half  of  August  and  the 
first  half  of  October,  none  of  the  major 


types  of  projects  varied  as  much  as  3  cents 
in  average  hourly  earnings.  The  most  marked 
changes  occurred  in  the  earnings  of  persons 
working  on  parks  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities (an  increase  of  2.2  cents),  white 
collar  projects  (an  increase  of  2.0  cents), 
and  conservation  projects  (a  decrease  of  2,5 
cents ) . 

The  highest  earnings  on  the  major  types 
of  projects  during  the  last-mentioned  period 
were  reported  on  white  collar  (educational, 
professional,  and  clerical)  projects  on  which 
workers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  66.5  cents 
per  hour.  Workers  on  public  buildings  proj- 
ects earned  an  average  of  62.2  cents  per  hour 
during  the  same  period  (the  half  month  ending 
October  15).  Both  these  types  of  projects 
employ  relatively   larger   proportions   of 

CUMULATED  EARNINGS  OF  WPA  PROJECT  EMPLOYEES 
BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
Through   September   30,  1936 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
(OO 


HrGHWAYS  ROADS  AND  STREETS 


PARKS   AND  OTHER 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 


WHITE  COLLAR 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


SEWER  SYSTEMS  AND 
OTHER  UTILITIES 


CONSERVATION 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH 


AIRPORTS  AND  OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOBKS  POOGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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HOURS  .AND  EAKNINGS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  WA  PROJECTS,  EY  rfPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Continental  United  States 

Somiinonthly  Period  Ending  October  15,  1936 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Ho\u-E 


Type  of  Project 


Nvanber 


Percent 

of 

Total 


Earnings Average 

Percent  Hourly 
of    Earnings 
Amount       Total   (Cents ^ 


G3UND  TOTAL 

Highimys,   Roads,    and  Streets 
Highways 

FariD-to-inarket   and   other  secondary  roads 
Streets   and  alleys 
SidcTjalks,   curbs,   and  paths 
Roadside  lnprovements 
Bridges  and  viaducts 
Grade-crossing  elindnation 
Other  b/ 

Public  Buildings 
idministrative 

Charitable,  medical,   and  mental  institutions 
Educational 

Social  and  recreational 

Federal  Government   (including  mHitary  and  naval) 
Itaprovement   of  grounds 
Hotising 
Other  b/ 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Facilities 
Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 
Parks 
Other  b/ 

Conservation 
Forestation 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 
Irrigation  and  irater  conservation 
Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 
Other  b/ 

Sewer  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 
Water  purification  and  supply 
Sewer  systems 
Electric  utilities 
Other  b/ 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation 
Navigation 
Airports   and  airways 
Other  b/ 

White  Collar 
Educaticmal 
Professional  and  clerical 

Goods 
Sewing 
Canning 
Other  B/ 

Sanitation  and  Health 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 
Mosquito  eradication 
Other  §/ 

}iQ.scellaaeou8 


131,216,616 

100.0 

$  65,840,312 

100,  c 

50.2 

51,597,145 
778,711 

39.3 
0.6 

22.995.806 
323,073 

34.9 
0.5 

44.6 
41.5 

19,257,091 

14.6 

7,493,776 

11.4 

38.9 

9,566,326 

7.4 

4,835,490 

7,3 

50.5 

2,415,057 

1.8 

1,291,745 

2,0 

53.5 

4,450,020 

3,4 

2,393,502 

3.6 

53.8 

878,993 

0.7 

435,777 

0.7 

49.6 

35,545 

A/ 

20,477 

V 

57.6 

14,215,402 

10.6 

6,201,966 

9.A 

43.6 

10,462,159 

8,0 

6.506,382 

9.9 

62.2 

1,072,680 

ove 

^^67,547 

1.3. 

71.6 

915,331 

0,7 

681,701 

1.0 

74,5 

3,525,893 

2,7 

2,3  55,218 

3.3 

61.1 

1,722,929 

1.3 

959,197 

1.5 

55.7 

830,  9-11 

0.6 

507,262 

0.8 

61.0 

1,249,300 

1.0 

619,671 

0,9 

49.6 

270,449 

0.2 

169, 627 

0,3 

62.7 

874,636 

0.7 

646,159 

1,0 

73.5 

12,668.081 
1,945,296 

9.7 

1,5 

7.549.826 
1,025,664 

11,5 
1,6 

59.6 
52.7 

5,937,029 

4.5 

3,160,218 

4.8 

53.2 

4,785,756 

3.7 

3,363,944 

5,1 

70.3 

5,899,908 
150,932 

4,5 
0.1 

2,773j922 
74,442 

4.2 

0.1 

47.0 
49.3 

310,153 

0.2 

158,114 

0.2 

51.0 

4,094,487 

3.1 

1,939,583 

3,0 

47.4 

223,627 

0.2 

110,366 

0,2 

49.4 

1,120,709 

0.9 

491,417 

0.7 

43.8 

9,689,327 
2,194,497 

7.4 
1,7 

5.058,331 
1,129,609 

7,7 
1,7 

52.? 

51.5 

6,878,209 

5,3 

3,633,797 

5,5 

52.8 

187,522 

0,1 

108, 424 

0,2 

57.8 

429,099 

0.3 

186,501 

0,3 

43.5 

2,915,403 
269,300 

2.2 
0,2 

1,537,161 
185^172 

2.3 
0.3 

52.7 
68.8 

2,510,623 

1.9 

1,276,135 

1,9 

50.8 

135,480 

0,1 

75,854 

0,1 

56.0 

13,508,272 
2,320,855 

10,3 
1.8 

8j977j464 
1,630,904 

13.7 
2.5 

66.5 
70.3 

11,187,417 

8.5 

7,346,560 

11.2 

65.7 

16.956,485 

12.9 

6,916.632 

10.5 

40.8 

1^;  0^8;  4:^0 
210,541 

11.4 
0.2 

6,027,434 
89,617 

9.2 

0.1 

40.0 
42.6 

1,687,474 

1.3 

799,581 

1.2 

47.4 

3.585.308 
196,564 

2.7 
0.2 

1.541.488 
95,085 

2.3 
0.1 

43.0 
48.4 

1,392,725 

1.0 

521,987 

0.0 

37.5 

1,996,019 

1.5 

924,416 

1,4 

46.3 

3,934,528 

3,C 

1,983,300 

3,0 

50.4 

a/    Less  than  0.05  peroent. 

B/     Includes  projects  classifiable  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings   above. 
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WHHIHGS  or  PERSONS  BffLOYID  CM  WA  PROJECTS,  BY  MiJOR  TYPES  Or  PRDJTCTS 
iRD  BT  RILDEF  STiTOS  iNC  SIX 


SendmoBtlily  Period  Cadln^  Ootol)«r  IS,  1936 
(Svibjeot  to  Revision) 


Yotal"  ' 

earnings 

A-7«rage  Hourly  Earnings 

Percent 
of 

Percent 
ReoelTod 

(Cent 

») 

Type  of  Projeo't 

All 

Total 

by  lien 

Persons 

Men 

WOBBB 

TOTlli 

100»0 

84.3 

50.2 

31.2 

45.4 

Hltfhmya,  reads,  atd  streets 

34.9 

99.7 

44.6 

44.5 

53.2 

Pvbllo  bolldings 

9.9 

98.7 

62.2 

62.6 

41.1 

Parka  mi  other  reoreatlonal 

faollitles 

11.5 

98.8 

59.6 

59.6 

58.4 

Cottserrstlea 

4,2 

99.7 

47.0 

47.0 

51.6 

Sewer  systeas  and  other  utilities 

7.7 

99.5 

52.2 

52,2 

58.3 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

2.3 

99.2 

52.7 

52.7 

55.9 

White  collar 

13.7 

62.7 

66.5 

70.6 

60.5 

Goods 

10.5 

14.3 

40.3 

51.2 

39.4 

Sanitation  and  health 

2.3 

97.6 

43.0 

42.8 

55.1 

Misoellaneoiis 

3.0 

62.8 

50.4 

53.2 

46.3 

skilled,  technical,  and  professional  workers 
and  are  operated  for  the  most  part  in  urban 
centers  where  relatively  high  wage  rates  pre- 
vail. Employees  on  recreational  facility 
projects  were  paid  an  average  hourly  wage  of 
59,6  cents.  Airport  and  other  transportation 
project  workers  averaged  52.7  cents,  and  pei*- 
sons  employed  on  sewer  systems  and  other 
utilities  earned  an  average  of  52,2  cents  per 
hour.  No  other  group  of  workers  averaged 
more  than  50  cents  per  hour.  Goods  project 
workers,  most  of  whom  were  classified  as  un- 
skilled, were  paid  at  an  hourly  rate  of  only 
40,8  cents.  Hours  and  earnings  for  the  semi- 
monthly period  ending  October  15  are  shown  in 
greater  detail  by  type  of  project  in  the 
table  on  the  preceding  page. 

Some  variation  was  observed  between  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women 
workers  on  most  major  groups  of  projects.  For 
Wk  projects  as  a  whole  the  hourly  rates  paid 
to  men  employed  averaged  51,2  cents  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  45.4  cents  for  women 
workers.  Part  of  this  difference  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  a  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  men  are  employed  in 
th«  regions  where  lower  wage  schedules  are 
generally  in  effect.  As  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying table  the  average  hotirly  earnings 
of  men  closely  approximated  the  averages  for 
all  workers  on  most  major  types  of  projects 
since  employment  of  women  was  relatively  im- 
portant only  on  goods,  white  collar,  and  mis- 
cellaneous projects.   Men  employed  on  these 


three  types  of  proj- 
ects earned  more  per 
hour  than  women  work- 
ers. On  vAiite  collar 
(educational,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical) 
projects  men  averaged 
70.6  cents  per  hour 
as  compared  with  60.5 
cents  for  women.  The 
variation  was  even 
greater  on  goods  proj- 
ects which  showed  av- 
erage hourly  rates  of 
51,2  cents  for  men 
and  39,4  cents  for 
women  workers.  Women 
on  miscellaneous  types 
of  projects  earned  an 
average  of  46,3  cents 
per  hour,  whereas  men  received  53,2  cents.  On 
five  types  of  projects  the  average  earnings  of 
women  workers  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
men  employed.  In  all  these  instances, however, 
the  work  of  women  represented  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  hour^  and  most  of  the 
women  were  engaged  in  semiskilled  and  office 
work,  whereas  a  large  part  of  the  men  were 
employed  on  unskilled  work.  For  example, 
women,  employed  chiefly  in  clerical  and  office 
capacities,  averaged  53,2  cents  per  hour  on 
highway,  road,  and  street  projects  on  which 
men,  employed  chiefly  as  laborers,  received 
an  average  of  44,5  cents. 


CONCRETE  BED  FOR  A  WATER  STORAGE  BASIN 
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ON  THIS 

WPA  PROJECT 

ASPHALT  REPLACES 

BRICK 

AMD  CAR  TRACKS 

ARE  REMOVED 


!^^KiP 


Earnings   Lost    by   WPA  Security    Wage    Workers 
Because    of    Absence    From    Work 

February    1936 


The  security  wage  policy  established  by 
Executive  order  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935 
provided  that  deductions  were  to  be  made  from 
the  monthly  earnings  of  workers  for  time  lost 
because  of  absences  from  work  such  as  those 
caused  by  illness  or  any 
other  reasons  resulting  in 
failure  to  report  on  sched- 
uled working  days .  When 
workers  were  assigned  to 
Jobs  after  the  beginning  of 
a  pay  period  or  dismissed 
before  the  end  of  a  pay  per- 
iod they  were  to  be  paid 
only  for  the  proportion  of 
the  period  during  which 
they  were  actually  employed. 
Ho  deductions,  however,  were 
to  be  made  for  time  lost 
due  to  weather  conditions 
or  temporary  interruptions 
to  the  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects beyond  the  control  of 
the  workers,  which  may  be 
refejrred  to  as  time  invol- 
untarily lost,  (Payment 
for  time  involuntarily 
lost  was  discontinued  in  July  1936,  Subse- 
quently, payment  has  been  made  only  for  time 
actually  worked,  with  provisions  whereby 
workers  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  later 
to  make  up  time  lost  due  to  weather  condi- 


tions or  temporary  interruptions 
operations . ) 


to  project 


The  following  paragraphs  present  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  undertaken  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  security  wage  workers  earned 
less  them  they  could  have  if  they  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  earnings  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  their  employment  on  TfPA 
projects.  The  study  covered  only  deductions 
from  the  monthly  security  wage  made  because 
of  failure  to  report  for  work  on  scheduled 
working  days.  Deductions  made  for  time  lost 
because  of  the  completion  or  postponement  of 
a  project,  because  of  assignment  to  a  project 
after  the  payroll  period  had  begun,  because 
of  dismissal  before  the  end  of  a  payroll  per- 
iod, or  because  of  delay  in  the  process  of 


transfer  between  projects  are  excluded  from 
this  study. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  survey  the 
term  "earnings  lost"  was  defined  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  full 
amount  workers  had  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  and 
the  amount  they  actually 
earned;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  potential 
earnings  and  actual  earn- 
ings during  the  period 
studied.  Potential  earn- 
inp;s  of  workers  under  con- 
tinuous assignment  comprise 
the  sum  of  the  viage  rates 
at  which  workers  were  as- 
signed for  each  payroll 
period  in  the  month.  Ac- 
tual earnings  comprise  the 
sum  of  earnings  reported  on 
the  same  payrolls. 


To  obtain  information 
regarding  earnings  lost  as 
defined  above,  only  those 
workers  were  included  in  the  tabulation  whose 
employment  status  did  not  change  during  the 
month.  Where  initial  assignments,  reassign- 
ments  between  projects,  or  dismissals  took 
place,  such  losses  of  earnings  could  not  be 
separated  satisfactorily  from  involuntary 
losses.  For  this  reason  the  study  was  limited 
to  workers  who  remained  imder  continuous  as- 
signment to  a  single  work  project  during  all 
pay  periods  ending  in  February.  (March  rather 
than  February  payroll  entries  were  used  for  14 
States.)  An  additional  requirement  -  that 
the  names  of  the  workers  must  also  have  ap- 
peared on  the  final  payroll  ending  in  January 
and  the  first  payroll  ending  in  March  for  tlie 
same  work  project  -  was  made  to  exclude  in- 
voluntary losses  occurring  through  assignment 
or  reassignment  to  the  project  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  payroll  period  and 
through  trajisfer  or  dismissal  from  the  proj- 
ect before  the  end  of  the  last  payroll  period. 
All  workers  coming  within  these  requirements 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  the 
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PIRCIMT  or  P0TDITX41  EARNINGS  LOST  BY  WPA  SECORITY 

WAGE  KDREERS  TJNDER  CONTINDDUS  ASSIGNMENT, 

BY  WAGE  CLASSES  AND  SEX  OF  WORKERS  a/ 

r«br«ax7  1936 


Wf  •  Cl*t» 


All 
york»r» 


Men 


Woaen 


Tout 

Untldllad 

Intennodlate  and  aldlled 

Profession*!  and  ieohaloal 


4.5 


4.7 


3.3 


5.2 

5.4 

4.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 

1.8 

1.7 

2.1 

^  United  St«t  ee,  exolutiTe  of  Masaaoliusetta  and  New 
York  City. 

full  amoimt  cf  the  security  miHe  rate  at  which 
they  trere  assigned  during  the  month.  They 
constituted  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
total  number  employed  on  TNPA  projects.  Of 
course,  other  workers  were  also  given  an  op- 
port\mity  to  earn  the  full  security  wage  but 
they  could  not  be  readily  identified  in  the 
documents  available  for  study. 

Security  wage  workers  continuously  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  throughout  the  month 
studied,  lost  4.5  percent  of  the  full  amount 
they  had  opportunity  to  earn.  The  total 
amount  of  this  loss,  however,  was  shared  by 
only  a  third  of  the  workers,  since  66.5  per- 
cent of  those  continuously  assigned  lost  no 
earnings  during  the  period.  In  most  States 
the  percentage  of  potential  earnings  lost 
roughly  approximated  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  ranging  between  3  percent 
and  7  percent  of  potential  earnings  in  34 

PERCENT  OF  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS  LOST  BY  WPA 
SECURITY  WAGE  WORKERS  UNBIR  CCNTINUOUS  ASSIGNMENT, 
BY  AMOUNT  OF  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS  AND  WAGE  CLASSES  A/ 


Febmary 

1936 

Wa^s  Claa 

■ 

Inters 

Profes- 

Anount of 

mediate 

sional 

Potential 

All 

Un- 

and 

and 

laraintfs 

Workara 

•killod  Skilled  Teohnioal 

TOTAL 

4.5 

5.2 

2.7 

1.8 

$13,00  - 

$19.99 

9.8 

9.8 

_ 

- 

20.00  - 

29. 

99 

8.0 

8.2 

3.7 

— 

30.00  - 

39. 

99 

7.3 

■8.1 

3.6 

4.5 

40.00  - 

49. 

99 

4.8 

5.0 

3.5 

2.6 

50.00  - 

59, 

99 

3.9 

4.2 

2.5 

1.7 

60.00  - 

69. 

99 

3.9 

4.3 

2.8 

2.0 

70.00  - 

79. 

99 

2.6 

- 

2.8 

1.6 

80.00  - 

89, 

>99 

2.0 

- 

2.0 

2.7 

90.00  - 

99. 

.99 

2.0 

- 

S.O 

1.6 

100.00  - 

104.99 

2.1 

" 

^ 

2.1 

States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  re- 
lation between  percentage  of  earnings  lost 
and  proportion  of  workers  who  lost  no  earn- 
ings was  consistent  in  most  States,  high  and 
low  ratios  of  persons  who  lost  no  earnings  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  under  continuous 
assignment  bqing  associated  respectively  with 
low  and  high  percentages  of  potential  earn- 
ings lost. 

Among  the  various  wage  classes,  unskilled 
workers  lost  a  larger  proportion  of  their  po- 
tential earnings  than  workers  in  the  more 
highly  paid  classes.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  above,  unskilled  workers  lost  5  percent 
of  their  total  potential  earnings,  as  oom- 


U  United  States, 
York  City. 


ezolvsiTe  of  llassaokuaetts  and  Vev 


pared  with  3  percent  for  workers  in  the  com- 
bined intermediate  and  skilled  classes  and 
only  2  percent  for  those  in  the  professional 
and  technical  group.  Higher  losses  of  earn- 
ings were  found  in  the  unskilled  wage  class 
for  all  groups  of  workers  -  men  as  well  as 
women,  and  persons  from  relief  rolls  as  well 
as  non-relief  persons.  The  relation  was  as 
marked  in  almost  all  States  as  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole;  Maryland  alone  was  a  definite 
exception. 

The  propor'tion  of  potential  earnings 
lost  by  workers  decreased  as  the  amount  of 
their  potential  earnings  increased.  Workers 
whose  potential  monthly  earnings  amounted  to 
between  $15  and  $20  lost  almost  10  percent  of 
their  potential  earnings.  The  proportionate 
losses  dropped  gradually,  with  each  higher 
interval,  until  in  the  three  highest  wage 
brackets  losses  of  only  2  percent  occurred. 
Undoubtedly  the  relation  is  in  part  a  reflec- 
tion».of  the  regional  differences  in  population 
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composition     wfhioh     ore     associated     with  the 
different  schedules  of  monthly  wage  rates. 


longer  evident.        This      indicates       that,   al- 
though the  persons   in  the  hip;her  paid  classes 


Consistent  with  the  variation  between 
wage  classes  in  the  proportion  of  potential 
earnings  lost  are  the  fip;ures  for  the  per- 
centages of  workers  in  each  class  who  lost  no 
earnings  at  all.  The  largest  proportion  of 
workers  taking  full  advantage  of  their  earn- 
ing opportunities,  and  consequently  earning 
their  full  potential  v;age,  was  found  in  the 
professional  and  technical  class,  and  the 
lowest  proportion  in  the  unskilled  group.  The 
losses  in  the  higher  paid  wage  classes  were 
therefore  spread  over  a  relatively  smaller 
group  of  persons  than  in  the  unskilled  class. 
liVhen  the  percentae;e  of  potential  earnings 
lost  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  persons  who 
had  experienced  losses  only,  the  tendency  for 
a  decrease  in  proportionate  losses  Tiiritharise 
in  amount     of     potential     earnings,      observed 

PERCHTT  OF  POTDITIAL  EARNINGS  LOST  BY  v;PA 

SEOTRTTY  ■WAGE  TORKERS  TOTOIR   CONTINUOUS  ASSIGNMENT, 

BY  AMOUNT  OF  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS  AND  BY  SEX  A/ 

February  1936 


Amovmt 

of  Po- 

All 

tential 

Eamings 

Workers 

Men 

Women 

TOTAL 

4.5 

4.7 

3.3 

$15.00 

-  $19.99 

9.8 

11.0 

6.2 

20.00 

-     29.99 

8.0 

8.8 

5.7 

30.00 

-     39.99 

7.3 

8.2 

4.1 

40,00 

-     49.99 

4.8 

5.0 

3.4 

50.00 

-     59.99 

3.9 

4.1 

2.9 

60.00 

-     69.99 

3.9 

4.0 

2.3 

70.00 

-     79.99 

2.6 

2.8 

1.8 

80.00 

-     89.99 

2.0 

2.1 

1.5 

90.00 

-     99.99 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

100.00 

-  104.99 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

a/ United  States,    exclusive   of  Massachusetts   and  New 
York  City. 

when  the   computo.tion  was  based  on  total  per- 
sons    under     continuous     assignment,     v/as  no 


PERCENT  OF  WPA  SECURITY  WAGE  WORICERS  UNDER 

CONTINUOUS  ASSIGNMENT  WHO  LOST  NO  EARNINGS, 

BY  WAGE  CLASSES  AND  SEX  OF  WORKERS     A/ 

February  1936 


Wage  Class 


All 
Workers 


Wen 


Women 


TOTAL 


66.5 


65.4 


72.5 


Unskilled  62.6 

Intermediate  and  skilled  80.6 

Professional  and  technical     88.8 


62.1 

67.5 

80.2 

81.7 

89.2 

88.0 

a/  United  States,    exclusive  of  Massachusetts   and  Neir 
York  City. 

lost  less  on  the  average,  the  total  losses 
fell  on  a  smaller  group  of  workers.  Unskilled 
workers  who  did  not  earn  the  f  u  11 
amount  possible  lost,  on  the  average,  less 
than  15  percent  of  their  potential  earn- 
ings, whereas  on  the  same  basis  profes- 
sional and  teclmical  persons  lost  T;ore  than 
16  percent. 

Men  continuously  employed  on  WPA  projects 
lost  a  greater  proportion  of  the  amount  they 
had  an  opnortunity  to  earn  than  did  women 
workers  -  4.7  percent  as  compared  with  3.3 
percent.  Proportionately  sma.ller  losses  vrere 
the  general  rule  for  women  workers  in  all  but 
two  States  and  in  all  wage  classes  except  the 
professional  and  tech_nical.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  of  all  women  workers  who  took  full 
advantage  of  their  earnings  opportunities  and 
sustained  no  loss  v:as  mucl;  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  men.  Only  65  percent  of  the 
men  lost  no  earnings  as  compared  with  73  per- 
cent of  the  vromen.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  relatively  large?'  num- 
bers of  women  than  men  were  assigned  to  the 
higher  wage  classes. 
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General    Relief   Issued    by   State   and  Local 
Public  Agencies 


June-July  Comparison 

A  comparison  of  estimates  based  on  the 
available  relief  statistics  for  June  and  July- 
indicates  that  the  number  of  families  and 
single  persons  receiving  general  relief  from 
State  and  local  public  agencies  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  declined  100,000,  or 
6.5  percent,  betvreen  Jvme  and  July.  This  de- 
cline was  paralleled  by  a  reduction  of  7.1 
percent  in  the  amount  of  general  relief  ex- 
tended to  families  and  single  persons  and  a 
decrease  of  8  percent  in  the  total  amount  of 
obligations  incurred  for  all  purposes,  in- 
cluding administration  and  miscellaneous  non- 
relief  costs. 

During  the  month  of  July  approximately 
4,440,000  persons, or  3.5  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Continental  United  States, 
are  estimated  to  have  received  general  public 
relief.  The  relief  population  in  July  com- 
prised approximately  1,060,000  families  and 
390,000  single  persons, or  a  total  of  1,450,  - 
000  oases.  Of  these  1,430,000  received  di- 
rect relief,  and  the  remainder  (20,000)  re- 
ceived work  relief  provided  by  the  State  and 
local  relief  agencies. 

The  estimates  for  the  Continental  United 
States  of  the  number  of  families  and  single 
persons  receiving  general  relief  and  the 
amount  of  relief  issued  are  based  on  reason- 
ably complete  reports  furnj.shed  by  33  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  in  com- 
bination represent  68  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population,  and  on  such  additional  in- 
formation as  is  available  for  the  remaining 
States.  Of  the  total  number  of  families  and 
single  persons  estimated  for  July,  86  percent 
were  actually  reported  to  the  FERA,  and  of 
the  total  estimated  amount  of  relief  extended, 
93  percent  was  reported  to  the  FERA.  Some 
of  the  States  which  submitted  reasonably  com- 
plete data,  notably  Pennsylvajiia  and  Washing- 
ton, have  not  reported  all  general  relief  ex- 
tended locally  under  the  poor  laws.  Avail- 
able evidence  indicates,  however,  that  the 
volume  of  this  type  of  public  assistance 


which  has  not  been  reported  is 
small  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 


relatively 


Improvement  in  economic  conditions,  ex- 
pansion of  the  Social  Security  Program,  and 
shortages  of  State  and  local  funds  in  some 
areas  appear  to  be  the  chief  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  smaller  volume  of  relief  issued 
in  July  as  compared  to  June.  Changes  in  em- 
ployment under  the  Works  Program  appear  to 
have  had  no  material  influence  on  general  re- 
lief activities  during  these  months. 


Number  Receiving  General  RelieF  and 
Works  Program  Employment 

The  unduplicated  number  of  relief  fam- 
5. ]ies  and  single  persons  employed  on  V/'orks 
Program  projects  or  receiving  general  relief 
from  State  and  local  public  agencies  in  August 
1936  is  estimated  to  have  been  3,833,000,  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  reports.  Of  this 
number  2,451,000  vrere  receiving  Works  Program 
employment  (exclusive  of  Emergency  Conser- 
vation Work).  The  remaining  1,382,000  are 
believed  to  have  received  general  relief  only. 
This  number  does  not  include  such  families  and 
single  persons  as  received  both  relief  and 
Works  Program  employment  during  the  month. 
The  duplication  arises  because  some  families 
that  received  general  relief  during  a  part  of 
Aug^ist  were  transferred  to  the  Works  Program 
later  in  the  month,  and  because  others  received 
small  amounts  of  relief  in  supplementation  of 
Works  Program  earnings . 

The  net  number  aided  in  August  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  more  than  400,000  from 
August  1935.  The  decline  from  the  peak 
reached  in  January  is  nearly  28  percent. 


Trend  Since  January  1936 

The  number  of  families  and  single  per- 
sons receiving  general  public  relief  declined 
throughout  the  first  seven  months  of  1936, 
reaching  a  new  estimated  low  level  of  1,450,000 
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cases  for  July,  Since  January  the  general 
relief  rolls  are  estimated  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  760,000  families  and  single  persons, 
or  34.4  percent. 

Administration  and  financial   factors 
were  responsible  for  part  of  this  decline. 
During  the  winter  months  many  families  con- 
taining employable  members  vrere  absorbed  by 
the  Works  Pro^^ram.   In  February  the  Social 
Security  Program  was  inaugurated  in  a  number 
of  States  and  has  since  extended  its  opera- 
tions to  many  additional  States.   Thus  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  unemployable  persons  qual- 
ifying for  categorical  aid  in  the   form  of 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children^ 
and  aid  to  the  blind  have 
been  taken  over  by  the 
Social  Security  Program. 
Following  the  withdrawal 
of  Federal  participation 
in  the  financing  of  gen- 
eral relief,  a  number  of 
State  and  local   relief 
agencies  were  forced  to 
curtail  relief  operations 
because  of   a    growing 
shortage   of   available 
funds. 

To  some  extent  the 
decline  in  the  number  of 
relief  cases  reflects  an 
actual  reduction  in  re- 
lief needs.  Many  border- 
line cases  which  depend 

upon  partial  relief  in  the  form  of  fuel 
and  clothing  were  removed  from  relief  rolls 
v/ith  the  advent  of  warmer  vreather.  The  re- 
vival in  agriculture  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  created  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment on  farms .  The  impetus  2;iven  by 
these  seasonal  influences  was  accelerated  as 
a  result  of  the  general  improvement  in  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  sustained  demand  for 
labor  in  evidence  during  the  past  few  months 
in  a  number  of  basic  industries,  especially 
in  private  building  construction,  probably 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  relief  needs. 


of  families  remaining  on  general  relief  rolls 
has  considerably  influenced  the  reduction  in 
the  average  amount  of  relief  per  family  since 
January.  In  certain  States  the  downvfard  re- 
vision of  relief  standards  was  dictated  pri- 
marily by  financial  considerations.  On  the 
other  band,  the  steady  rise  in  the  percent  of 
single  person  cases  to  the  total  number  of 
cases  receiving  general  relief  has  had  a  com- 
pensating effect  on  the  relief  average.  It 
vri.ll  be  observed  from  the  following  table  that 
in  January  22.2  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  constituted  single  persons,  and  in 
July  this  ratio  had  risen  to  26.9  Tjercent. 

The  more  rapid  rate  of  decline  in  the 

ESTIMAIED  NXMBER  OF  FiMILIES,  SINGLE  PERSONS,  CJlSES,  AND  TOTiiL 

PERSONS,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  GENERAL  RELIEF 

EXTENDED  TO  CASES  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

January  throtigh  July  1936 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Total  Nvnnber 

Amount 

Number  of  Cas 

es 

of  Persons 

of 

Number 

Percent 
of  Popu- 

Relief 

Month 

Single 

Extended 

Families 

Persons 

Total 

lation  a/ 

to  Cases 

Janua-y 

1,720,000 

490, 000 

2,210,000 

7,330,000 

5.7 

$47,900,000 

February 

1,650,000 

480,000 

2,130,000 

7,040,000 

5.5 

46,650,000 

March 

1,510,000 

475, 000 

1,985,000 

6,480,000 

5.1 

44,050,000 

April 

1,380,000 

450,000 

1,830,000 

5, 910,  000 

4.5 

39,650,000 

May 

1,235,000 

425, 000 

1,660,000 

5, 280,  000 

4.1 

34,500,000 

Juns 

1,135,000 

415,000 

1,550,000 

4,830,000 

3.8 

33,000,000 

July 

1,060,000 

390,000 

1,450,000 

4,440,000 

3.5 

30,650,000 

a/  Based  en  Buraau  of  Census  estimate  of  population  as  of  July  1,  1935. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  decline  of 
34.4  percent  between  January  and  July  1936 
in  the  n\jmber  of  families  and  single  persons 
receiving  general  relief  v/as  accompanied  by  a 
drop  of  36.0  percent  in  the  amount  of  relief 
issued.  This  disparity,  while  slight,  has 
arisen  from  the  interaction  of  a  number  of 
diverse  factors.  The  decrease  in  winter  needs 


number  of  families  receiving  general  relief 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  tivo  factors. 
The  first  is  the  absorption  in  private  and 
public  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
family  cases  than  of  single  person  cases. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  relief 
ardencies  with  limited  funds  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  assist  employable  single  persons.  Un- 
employable workers  are  therefore  over-repre- 
sented in  the  single  person  cases,  and  this 
group  of  cases  is  consequently  less  likely  to 
decline  as  the  result  of  increased  private 
employment.  The  second  factor  is  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
partial  or  supplementary  relief.  In  general, 
supplementary  relief  is  issvied  to  large  fami- 
lies rather  than  to  single  persons,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  majority  of  the  cases 
which  ceased  to  receive  supplementary  relief 
were  family  cases. 

The  total  amount  of  obligations  incurred 
for  a-11  pxirposes,   including  relief  issued  to 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  RELIEF  IN  THE 
CONTINDJTAL  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  A/ 

Jamutiy  throngh  July  1936 

(subject  to  RoTislon) 


Month    „  ^  , 
Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Amount  Percent 

Amount   Percent 

Amount  Percent 

Jamiary  $59,600,000 

$10,400,000 

17.4 

$31,200,000 

52.4 

$18,000,000 

30.2 

February  56,000,000 

4,600,000 

8.2 

31,600,000 

56.4 

19,800,000 

35.4 

March    52,900,000 

3,100,000 

5.9 

30,700,000 

58.0 

19,100,000 

36.1 

April    47,800,000 

3,100,000 

6.5 

26,800,000 

56.1 

17,900,000 

37.4 

May      41,800,000 

2,400,000 

5.8 

23,000,000 

55.0 

16,400,000 

39.2 

June     39, 800, 000 

1,700,000 

4.3 

22,600,000 

56.3 

15,500,000 

38.9 

July     36,600,000 

1,400,000 

3.8 

18,900,000 

51.6 

16,300,000 

44,6 

a/  Includes  general  relief  extended  to  cases,  cost  of  emergency  education  and 
transient  programs  conducted  by  Emergency  Relief  Administrations,  non-re- 
lief -wages  and  materials  incident  to  irork:  relief  projects  conducted  by 
State  and  local  relief  administrations,  and  cost  of  administration. 


shortage  of  fimds  avail- 
able for  general  relief. 

The  substantial  de'- 
cline  in  State  funds  be- 
tween June  and  July  was 
partly  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  local  funds . 
This  increase  -  the  first 
in  five  months  -  resulted 
from  the  assumption  of 
additional  financial  re- 
sponsibility by  local  re- 
lief organizations  in 
certain  States  (notably 
Illinois  and  Ohio)  to 
offset  to  some  extent 
the  drastic  reduction  in 
the  appropriations  from 


cases,  cost  of  administration,  cost  of  special 
programs,  and  non-relief  costs,  is  estimated 
to  have  dropped  about  38.6  percent  since  Jan- 
uary. The  monthly  estimates  of  obligations 
incurred  and  their  distribution  by  sources  of 
funds  are  summarized  in  the  table  above. 

In  addition  to  amounts  of  general  relief 
extended  to  cases,  the  table  includes  obliga- 
tions incurred  for  the  emergency  education 
and  transient  programs  conducted  by  emergency 
relief  administrations;  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment,  and  non-relief  wages  for  emer- 
gency work  relief  projects  still  in  opera- 
tion; mlscellajieous  services  and  charges; and 
cost  of  administration.  In  many  States  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  non-relief  costs 
was  occasioned  by  the  process  of  liquidation 
of  the  various  activities  conducted  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Program  and  by  the  completion 
and  summarization  of  Emergency  Relief  Program 
records. 

The  amount  of  obligations  incurred  from 
balances  of  Federal  (FERA)  funds  declined 
nearly  86,5  percent  be- 
tween January  and  July, 
whereas  the  State  and 
local  funds  together  are 
estimated  to  have  de- 
clined only  28.5  percent. 
The  drop  in  Federal 
funds  is  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  balances  of 
grants  made  in  1935.  The 
decrease  in  State  and 
local  funds  reflects  the 
declining  relief  needs 
and,  in  a  number  of 
States,   the    growing 


State  funds  for  July. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
data  relating  to  total  obligations  incurred 
a  supplementary  table  is  presented  below  in 
which  the  monthly  estimates  by  sources  of 
funds  are  restricted  to  amounts  of  general 
relief  issued  to  oases.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  general  relationships  between  sources  of 
funds  shown  in  this  tabulation  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  the  table  above. 
Comparison  of  these  tables  indicates  that  the 
costs  representing  items  other  than  general 
relief  issued  to  cases  declined  approximately 
$5,800,000  between  January  and  July.  It  is 
significant  that  balances  of  Federal  funds 
were  used  to  meet  about  43 
costs  in  January  sind  only 
in  July. 


percent  of  these 
about  19  percent 


General  Relief  Data  by  States 


A  summary  by  States     of   significant  sta- 
tistics on     general     relief     reported     to  the 

ESTBvliklED  AMOUNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  GENERAL  RELIEF  EXTENDiU 
TO  CASES  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES,   BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

January  through  July  1936 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Month 

Amount   Percent 

Amount   Percent 

Amount   Percent 

Jan\i«ry 

$47,900,000 

$5,400,000 

11.3 

$26,600,000 

55.5 

$15,900,000 

33.2 

February 

46,  650,  000 

1,250,000 

2.7 

27, 400, 000 

58.7 

18,000,000 

38.6 

March 

44,050,000 

750,000 

1.7 

26,200,000 

59.5 

17,100,000 

38.8 

April 

39,650,000 

1,100,000 

2.8 

22,500,000 

56.7 

16,050,000 

40.5 

May 

34,500,000 

650,000 

1.9 

19,200,000 

55.6 

14,650,000 

42.5 

June 

33,000,000 

400,000 

1.2 

18,850,000 

57.1 

13,750,000 

41.7 

July 

30,  650, 000 

300,000 

1.0 

16,000,000 

52.2 

14,350,000 

46.8 
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FERA  is  presented  in  Table  12  in  the  appendix. 
The  term  "general  relief"  applies  to  all  pub- 
lic relief,  both  direct  and  work  relief,  is- 
sued by  State  and  local  public  agencies  ex- 
cept (1)  care  in  institutions  such  as  homes 
for  the  aged,   almshouses  and  poor  farms,  l/ 

(2)  hospitalization  and  burial  expenses,  and 

(3)  aid  given  in  the  form  of  Federal  surplus 
commodities.  Furthermore,  general  relief 
should  not  be  confused  with  (1)  wages  paid  for 
work  performed  under  the  Federal  Works  Pro- 
gram, such  as  the  ?.TA  projects;  (2)  loans  or 
grants  made  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion; and  (3)  assistance  known  as  "categori- 
cal" aid,  that  is,   aid  extended  by  State 

1/ This  exception  does  not  apply  to  the  care 
of  local  homeless  persons  in  shelter  homes. 

2/  In  addition  to  the  number  of  general  re- 
lief recipients  shown  in  the  table,  184  per- 
sons were  aided  under  the  FERA  emergency  edu- 
cation program  in  June  and  147  persons  were 
aided  under  this  program  in  July;  8,336  non- 
resident persons  Trere  reported  receiving  re- 
lief on  June  15  from  balajices  of  FERA  tran- 
sient grants  and  6,828  non-resident  persons 
were  reported  receiving  relief  from  such 
funds  on  July  15,  as  indicated  by  the  mid- 
monthly  transient  census. 


welfare  organizations  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  in  the  form 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  or  public  as- 
sistance of  these  types  (including  soldiers' 
or  veterans'  aid)  extended  under  special 
State  and  county  statutes.  Accordingly,  the 
general  relief  statistics  presented  do  not 
include  cases  receiving  assistance  of  the 
types  just  specified  unless  these  cases  also 
received  general  relief. 

Table  12  shows  by  States  the  number  of 
cases  receiving  general  relief  from  public 
funds  and  the  amount  of  relief  issued  to  those 
cases  during  June  and  July,  Zj  The  States  for 
which  reasonably  complete  data  are  available 
are  listed  in  the  first  section  of  the  table 
as  distinct  from  the  States  for  -srfiich  the  re- 
ported data  have  deficiencies.  The  States 
listed  in  the  second  section  reported  com- 
plete and  comparable  data  for  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  number  of  counties.  The  data 
shovm  for  these  States  are  included  in  the 
grand  totals  of  the  table.  The  remaining 
States  are  not  listed  in  the  table,  because 
information  v/hich  they  submitted  is  largely 
deficient,  but  statements  presenting  and  de- 
scribing the  figures  reported  for  each 
State  appear  on  page  69. 
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Statistical    Projects 


The  statistical  survey  and  research  proj- 
ects carried  on  under  the  Works  Program  form 
part  of  the  larger  group  of  projects  intended 
to  provide  vrorV:  for  needy  persons  particular- 
ly qualified  for  white  collar  jobs.  The  ac- 
companjn.ng  tabulations  indicate  the  scope  and 
variety  of  the  projects  as  a  group,  as  well 
as  the  organizations  that  have  sponsored 
these  projects.  The  Federally  sponsored  proj- 
ects are  listed  in  the  first  table  and  the 
locally  sponsored  WPA  projects  are  sianmarized 
in  the  second  table. 


Federally  Sponsored  Prpjects 

The  Federally  sponsored  projects  sum- 
marized in  the  first  table  are  operated  by 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  TiTA.  The  di- 
versified list  of  projects,  including  statis- 
tical research,  educational  surveys,  tax  in- 
vestigations, health  surveys,  and  miscel- 
laneous studies  designed  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate data  on  subjects  hitherto  lacking 
comprehensive  information,  represents,  in  gen- 
eral, extensions  of  the  regular  functions  of 
the  Federal  agencies  sponsoring  than.  Through 
October  31,  1936,  the  President  had  allocated 
about  f?35,OOO,00O  to  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  \f?A  for  projects  of  this  nature. 
The  Federal  projects  prosecuted  in  all  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  operate 
largely  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  projects, 
which  are  highly  remunerative  to  the  Federal 
Ck)vernment,  involve  investigations  of  the  teix 
returns  of  individuals,  and  corporations  ejid 
other  establishments  in  an  effort  to  detect 
delinquency  or  evasion  in  the  payment  of  in- 
come, alcohol,  and  miscellaneous  excise  tax- 
es. These  activities  are  identical  with 
the  regular  examinations  made  by  the  perma- 
nant  personnel  of  the  Bureau,  but  cover  those 
returns  which  are  normally  filed  without  in- 
spection because  of  inability  of  the  Bureau's 
regular  force  to  handle  them.  This  work  has 
proved  definitely  self-sustaixiing,  collections 
of  $8,418,140  having  been  made  from  de- 
linquent taxpayers  through  October  31  in  com- 


parison with  obligations  incurred  in  project 
operations  of  1^4,719,690. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land 
values  and  transfers,  and  farm  taxes,  which 
is  expected  to  improve  and  extend  estimates 
of  the  frequency  of  farm  transfers;  farm  real 
estate  values;  the  number  of  farm  mortgages 
filed  and  released;  the  volume  of  farm 
mortgage  debt,  terms,  and  conditions;  inter- 
est rates;  and  taxes.  The  study  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  a  sample  basis  in  about 
900  counties  in  the  United  States.  The 
results  are  expected  to  extend  available 
statistics  as  far  back  as  1890  in  some 
instances. 

A  study  of  the  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  by  urban  and  rviral  families  is  being 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Labor  Department,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  data  being  collected  will 
show,  for  a  large  sample  of  the  population, 
quantities  of  different  goods  and  services 
consumed  in  comparison  with  the  income  and 
expenditures  of  the  families  studied.  The 
sample  covers  50  cities  and  towns,  126  vil- 
lages, and  89  rural  areas. 

The  administration  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  makes  neces- 
sary a  means  of  certifying  the  ages  of  per- 
sons seeking  benefits.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  conducting  a  project  which  involves 
the  assembling  of  complete  individual  and 
family  data  of  all  persons  included  in  the 
population  census  of  1900,  to  be  used  for 
this  piirpose.  The  data  will  be  filed  phonet- 
ically and  filmed.  The  resulting  accessibil- 
ity of  the  data  is  expected  to  reduce  greatly 
the  cost  of  certification. 

The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion of  three  projects,  involving  (1)  the  col- 
lection of  data  concerning  the  organization 
and  administration  of  local  school  districts 
in  10  States;   (2)  the  collection  of  informa- 
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STATISnCil  PROJECTS  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  WORKS  PROCaiAM  BT  rEDEFUL  IGJNCIES 

As   of  Ootober  31,  1936 


Ajenoy 


Description  of  Project 


Allooationg 

toU  Act       ERA  Act 
of  1935        of  1936 


Department  of  A^lrloult'ore 
Agrioultural  Eoonoiiios 


Home  EoonondcB 


Weather  Btireau 


Depsftment  of  Conmexve 
Census 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Education 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Puerto  Rico  Reeonstrocti  on  Adnsi* 

Department  of  Labor 
Labor  Statistics 

U«  S«  fisployment  Service 


Department  of  Justice 
Attorney  General's  Office 


Treasury  Department 
Secretary' s  Office 
Internal  Revenue 

Public  Health  Service 

Tederal  Reserve  Board 

Federal  Housing  Admii 

Securities  and  Exchange  Conn. 
United  States  Tariff  Comn. 


Survey  of  farm  labor  conditions 

Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land  values 

and  transfers,  and  farm  taxes 

Study  of  nutritive  adequacy  and  economy 

of  diets  of  wage  earners'  and  salaried 

■workers'  families 

Study  of  the  consumption  of  goods  and 

services  by  irural  -wage  earners*  families  B/ 

St\idy  to  determine  method  of  long  range 

mather  forecasts 


Census  of  business  in  1935  and  survey  of 

retail  trade 

Alphabetical  index  of  population  census 

of  1900 

Census  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 

States  in  1936 


Study  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  local  school  districts 
Research  studies  in  universities  and  colleges 
Survey  of  opportunities   for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance  of  negroes 
Survey  of  the  training  and  en^loyment  of 
negro  iriiite  collar  and  skilled  irorkers 
Study  of  the  debts  and  credit  needs  of  farmers 


Study  of  the  consximption  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  urban  nage  earners'   families  B/ 
Collection  of  building  permit  statistics 
in  883  cities  in  the  United  States 
Development  of  standardized  Job  specifications 
Perpetual  inventory  of  registrants  for 
placement  in  employment 


Sui-vey  of  procedures  governing  release  trom 
penal  institutions 


Compilation  and  analysis  of  income  tax  retwns 
Examination  of  returns   from  Income,   alcohol, 
end  miscellaneous  excise  taixpayers 
Health  survey  in  representative  cities 

Study  of  the  ohanf'es  in  the  distribution  and 
activity  of  bank  deposits  in  years  1928-1931. 

Tabulation  of  the  real  property  inventory 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  taken  in  1934 

Census  of  American  listed  corporations 


Decoding  and  reprodtxsing  of  detailed  sta- 
tistics of  U<  S>  inserts  by  countries  for 
1933  and  prior  years 

TOTAL 


$  11,050  ^ 
840,  565  a/       $1 ,  521, 140 


12,430 

i/ 

1,032,587 

V 

1,374,999 

14,224 

6,427,000 

900,000 

1,804,948 

1,014,000 
60,000 

808,379 
411,695 

234,934 

467,042 

i/ 

35,284  A/ 
106,400 

2,276,851 

i/ 

1,547,500 

335,324 
345,207 

i/ 

113,227  a/ 

546,500 


1,  582, 172  a/  304,  779  A/ 


806, 447 

3,626,588 
2,721,750 


409,500 

2,263,976 
663,000 


309,719  A/  149,430  A/ 

17,439  A/ 
76,819^ 


104.534  a/ 
$24,816,204 


$10,463,235 


a/  rtmds  allocated  to  WPA  for  operation  of  projects  in  cooperation  with  indicated  agency. 

B/  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics   and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   are  conducting  this  project  Jointly. 
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tion  about  the  opportunities  afforded  Negroes 
for  vocational  education  and  guidance;  and 
(3)  research  in  57  universities  and  colleges 
on  diversified  problems  with  respect  to  the 
■vrelfare  and  achievements  of  students. 

Similar  studies  and  surveys  are  being 
conducted  by  other  Federal  afrencies,  each 
in  its  o-wn  field,  such  as  a  health  survey 
by  the  Public  Health  .'ervice,  an  occupa- 
tional research  program  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  a  compilation  and  analy- 
sis of  1334  incone  tax  returns  by  the 
Secretary's  Office  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  a  census  of  business  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  national  research  project  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 

WCMUY   SPONSORED  WPA  STATISTICAL  SURVEY 

SiND   PESEARCH  PROJTCTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COORDINATING 

COM-ttTTEE,  BY  SUBJECT  MATTBK 

Through  October  31,  1936 


Number 

Approved 

Subject 

of 

Estimated 

Projects 

Cost 

TOTAL 

1,596 

$61,369,364 

A^io\ilture 

92 

1,983,564 

Bank  credit 

8 

143,487 

Business   and  industry 

49 

1,316,612 

Consumption  and  prices 

50 

1,449,027 

Education  and  schools 

136 

3,047,507 

Employment  and  unen^loyment 

44 

1,119,158 

Government 

292 

14,874,343 

Health 

86 

2,467,866 

Historical  and  records 

28 

1,924,155 

Mapping 

126 

3,352,763 

Natural  resources 

63 

1,660,633 

Planning 

71 

3,920,552 

Popiaation  and  vital 

statistics 

97 

6,285,677 

Land  use 

159 

4,167,695 

Recreation 

8 

161,653 

Social  problems 

116 

2,883,111 

Traffic 

160 

10,371,512 

■ffages   and  income 

11 

240,549 

J 

and  not  included  in  the  preceding  tabula- 
tions, is  designed  to  determine  the  extent  of 
reemployment  opportunities  in  industry  and 
recent  changes  in  industrial  technique  which 
may  in  turn  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  for, 
and  the  scope  of,  technological  unemployment. 
This  work  consists  of  four  different  phases 
which  will  be  consolidated  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis. The  first  phase  is  a  survey  of  produc- 
tivity in  industry  (covering  samples  of  manu- 
facturing, mining,  construction,  trsinsporta- 
tion,  and  other  groups);  the  second  involves 
a  statistical  analysis  of  changes  in  produc- 
tivity with  respect  to  employment  and  related 
series  in  various  industries;  the  third  in- 
volves studies  of  the  effect  of  industrial 
chansjes  on  the  labor  market,  problems  con- 
fronting stranded  communities,  and  related 
subjects;  and  the  fourth  is  the  assembling  of 
background  data  in  support  of  the  other  data 
being  collected. 


Locally  Sponsored  WPA  Projects 

Most  numerous  are  the  statistical  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  State  and  local  bodies. 
Through  October  31,  1936,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  had  ap- 
proved 1,596  such  projects  for  jiossible  op- 
eration under  the  WPA  in  all  States.  These 
projects  involve  18  major  fields  of  activity, 
the  most  important  of  wiiich  are  government, 
traffic,  and  population  and  vital  statistics. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  projects, 
if  all  were  operated  and  completed,  would  ex- 
ceed 161,000,000,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

More  than  two-thirds,  or  1,099  of  the 
locally  sponsored  projects  approved,  were  re- 
ported in  operation  at  the  end  of  September 
1936.  Maximum  employment  on  -these  projects 
at  any  time  amounted  to  approximately  30,000 
persons. 
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Excerpts    From    State    WPA    Bulletins    and    Reports 


Airmail  Service  Resumed  at  Colorado  Springs 

"Suspended  since  August  24,  airmail  ser- 
\'-ice  to  Colorado  Springs  has  been  resumed 
vriLth  the  completion  of  necessary  improvements 
to  the  airport  landing  field  by  employees  of 
the  I'.'orks  Progress  Administration,  The  ser- 
vice was  stopped  by  Wyoming  Air  Service  be- 
cause the  runways  were  assertedly  unsafe  for 
landing.  Vrtien  the  city  asked  the  assistance 
of  WPA  in  making  necessary  improvements,  the 
TfPA  placed  a  crew  of  140  men  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil-surfaced  runway  one  mile  in 
length  and  150  feet  wide,  running  north  and 
south,  and  a  1,000-foot  taxiway  from  the  han- 
gars to  the  runway.  Workmen  are  now  engaged 
in  building  one  of  two  diagonal  runways,  with 
the  second  one  to  be  built  next  year."  (Offi- 
cial News  Letter  and  Clip  Sheet,  Colorado 
Works  Progress  Administration,  October  17, 
1936) 


Drainage  To  Combat  Flood  and  Malaria 

"The  VJPA  is  spending  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  on  draiuage  projects  in  North 
Carolina  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  breed- 
ing places  of  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito, 
to  remove  insanitary  conditions,  and  for 
flood  control.  The  work  ranges  from  digging 
simple  ditches  by  hand  to  the  use  of  giant 
dredges  to  deepen  small  rivers  and  creeks. 

"The  largest  imdertaking  in  the  State  is 
the  proper  drainage  of  three  large  oreek 
basins  in  the  western  part  of  Rowan  and  the 
southeastern  section  of  Iredell  Counties.  The 
entire  system  of  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Creeks  and  their  tributaries  drains  about  300 
sqiiare  miles  of  thickly  populated  land,  of 
nhich  approximately  100  sqimre  miles  have  been 
seriously  damaged  from  both  a  health  and 
economic  standpoint  by  ponded  swamps,  stag- 
nant lakes  and  flooded  bottomlands.  Approxi- 
mately 109  miles  of  machine  dredging  and  100 
miles  of  hand  ditching  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  this  section  to  its  once  prosperous 
and  healthy  state. 


"Muddy  Creek,  with  its  two  principal 
tributaries.  South  Fork  and  Salem  Creeks,  has 
created  a  serious  hazard  in  populous  Forsyth 
County  between  Winston-Salem  and  the  Yadkin 
River.  Health  records  show  that  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  of  malaria  and  typhoid 
fever  in  the  county  during  the  past  five  years 
have  occurred  in  this  area  which  comprises 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  county's  total  area. 
Twelve  miles  of  the  creek  channels  are  being 
widened  and  straightened,  approximately  20 
miles  of  minor  dredging  undertaken,  and  many 
miles  of  lateral  ditches  out.  Another  drain- 
age project  is  that  of  Swift  Creek  in  Pitt 
County  where  the  rapid  increase  in  malaria 
caused  concern  among  health  officials.  Neither 
Swift  Creek  nor  its  tributaries  had  well  de- 
fined channels,  and  heavy  rains  flooded  the 
bottomlands.  The  WPA  is  clearing  away  clog- 
ging growi^hs  of  brush  and  trees,  digging 
ditches  to  drain  swamps,  and  straightening 
chajinels,"  (North  Carolina  T/PA,  Its  Story, 
September-October  1936) 


Rebuilding  Equipment  Depot 

"CORAL  GABLES  -  Using  native  stone  from 
a  quarry  less  than  100  yards  from  the  site  of 
the  project,  WPA  workers  here  are  rebuilding 
the  equipment  depot  that  will  be  used  to  house 
all  of  the  city's  mobile  equipment.  The  new 
stioictures  .  .  .  100  feet  by  300  feet,  provide 
space  for  storage,  machine  shops,  garage, 
stookroom,  and  office  purposes .  Each  unit  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  example  of  substantial 
structural  work. 

"Built  to  replace  the  facilities  origin- 
ally designed  to  care  for  the  equipment  used 
by  the  city  for  the  care  of  streets,  park- 
ways, and  buildings  which  had  been  damaged  by 
the  battering  tropical  storms,  the  equipment 
depot  stands  out  as  convincing  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  permanent  value  and  usefulness 
of  the  WPA  program. 

"The  project  included  the  demolition  of 
the  old  yard  and  its  tottering  structures  and 
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the  clearing  away  of  heaps  of  old  rusted  ma- 
chinery." (Works  and  Workers,  of  the  Florida 
TfPA,  October  1936) 


Scrap  Iron  Bridges  Constructed  in  Alab«ma 

"Choctaw  County  has  something  new  in 
bridge  construction  where  more  than  40  steel 
and  concrete  bridges  have  replaced  wooden 
structures.  The  bridges  are  constructed  of 
scrap  railroad  iron  which  was  used  for  string- 
ers and  caps.  The  railroad  iron  was  readily 
available  in  the  county  where  many  miles  of 
log  roads  have  been  junked  as  the  timber 
supply  was  exhausted.  The  bridges  have  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  .  .  ."  (Work,  Alabama 
Works  Progress  Administration,  July  1936) 


Indianapolis  Parkway  and  Drive 

"One  of  the  outstanding  recreational  and 
civic  projects  of  the  Indiana  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  is  the  combined  boule- 
vard, levee,  and  parkway  which  will  be  opened 
to  Indianapolis  citizens  soon.  The  project 
includes  a  scenic  drive  two  and  one -half  miles 
long,  a  levee  which  forms  the  base  for  the 
drive,  and  a  parkway  108  acres  in  area.  The 
levee  will  keep  the  waters  of  the  stream  in 
check  in  time  of  flood.  Built  into  the  base 
of  the  boulevard  is  a  series  of  flood  gates 
which  permit  a  one-way  flow  of  water  into  the 
stream  and  protect  the  territory  outside  the 
levee  in  time  of  flood.  Along  the  parkway, 
tennis  courts  and  baseball  diamonds,  play- 
grounds, and  picnic  ovens  are  to  be  built.  A 
smooth  level  stretch  of  beach  already  has  been 
cleared  for  bathing  purposes."  (Recovery  in 
Indiana,  Indiana  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion,  August  1936) 


Shore  Erosion  Project  in  Maryland 

"Fears  of  the  residents  of  Hooper's 
Island  in  Dorchester  County  that  their  only 
means  of  access  to  the  mainland  soon  would  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  gradual  washing-away 
of  the  road  over  the  connecting  causeway  are 
being  dissipated  by  the  constinaction  of  a 
protecting  timber  bulkhead  by  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  nov;  linder  way  as  a  shore- 
erosion  project. 

"For  many  years  the  road,  -which  is  con- 
structed over  a  series  of  small  islands  and 
intermediate  sections  of  low,  marshy  land,  has 


been  encroached  upon  by  the  tidal  action  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Honga  River  on  the  other.  In  some  sections 
the  causeway  narrows  down  to  little  more  than 
the  actual  width  of  the  road.  Large  sepnents 
have  been  completely  washed  away  on  either 
side, rendering  the  thoroughfare  dtmgerous  and 
at  times  almost  impassable.  The  majority  of 
the  2,000  residents  of  Hooper's  Island  make 
their  livelihood  from  the  water  and  their 
segregation  from  the  mainland  would  cause 
great  expense  and  inconvenience,  particularly 
in  the  event  of  a  repetition  of  last  year's 
severe  winter.  Dorchester  County  commission- 
ers were  unable  to  finance  the  necesssiry  pro- 
tection alone  and  the  improvement  was  success- 
fully launched  as  a  TH'A  project.  A  total  of 
8,000  feet  of  timber  bulkhead  is  being  erected 
almost  entirely  with  labor  of  island  resi- 
dents formerly  on  relief."  (Liaryland  Works 
Progress  Administration  Bulletin, August  1936) 


Municipal  Buildings  Stressed  in  Michigan 

"Throughout  Michigan  public  buildings  of 
steel  and  masonry  are  eurising  as  permanent 
evidence  of  WPA's  constructive  program. 
Cities,  villages,  counties  and  other  subdi- 
visions are  having  long-needed  buildings  con- 
structed, enlarged,  or  repaired  under  the  WPA 
program  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $1,475,013.  The 
sponsors  pledged  |393,898  for  the  vrork. 

"The  largest  building  being  erected  is  a 
Grand  Rapids  municipal  building  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $291,077.  Built  largely  of  reclaimed 
brick,  the  structure  will  house  four  of  the 
city's  commissions  and  a  highway  garage.  It 
is  four-fifths  completed.  The  building,  404 
feet  long  with  em  average  width  of  200  feet, 
has  a  two-story  center  section  for  offices 
of  the  street,  sewer,  highway,  and  water  com- 
missions. The  one-story  wings  will  house  the 
park  department  office  and  garage,  a  public 
service  gsirage,  blacksmith  shop,  toolhouse 
and  surplus  storage  warehouse,  the  highway 
garage,  and  a  paint  shop. 

"At  Lincoln  Park,  Wayne  County,  all  city 
offices, the  police  and  fire  departments,  will 
be  under  one  roof  when  WPA  completes  a  mu- 
nicipal building  at  a  cost  of  $57,000.  It 
is  two  stories,  , built  of  brick,  and  is  85 
percent  completed.  A  combined  fire  station, 
police  station,  and  municipal  garage,  com- 
pleted at  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  County,  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  |33,826,  is  another  example 
of  K\micipal  government  efficiency   being 
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promoted  "by  the  WPA  building  program."  (Prog- 
ress, Michigan  Works  Progress  Administration, 
July-August  1936) 


Children's  Teeth  Treated  at  Clinic 

"Having  as  its  main  purpose  the  correc- 
tion and  treatment  of  faulty  teeth  which  cause 
many  of  the  ills  suffered  by  children,  the 
dental  clinic  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Public 
Health  Nursing  Project  is  doing  remarkable 
work  toward  the  elimination  of  dental  troubles 
among  the  youngsters.  More  than  400  visits 
have  been  attended  by  the  nurse  and  dentist 
in  charge  of  the  clinic.  These  visits  were 
made  by  children  of  relief  clients,  iriio  were 
able,  in  this  manner,  to  receive  attention 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  denied  due  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  patients. 

"The  clinic  does  not  stop  at  treating 
the  teeth,  but  also  gives  the  patients  and 
their  parents  instructions  concerning  the  prop- 
er care  of  the  teeth  and  gums.  This  in- 
stmaction  is  given  to  both  school  children  and 
children  of  pre-school  age.  .  .  .  Offering 
treatment  to  children  during  the  years  when 
proper  attention  can  insure  them  good  teeth 
for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  the  clinic  is 
rendering  the  needy  of  New  Orleans  one  of  the 
most  hinnanitarian  services  included  in  the 
1VPA  program."  (Work,  Louisiana  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  Uovember  1936) 


WPA  Digs  Wells  To  Relieve  Water  Shortage 

"With  the  completion  of  more  than  two 
dozen  wells  on  the  several  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  the  State,  made  possible  by  WPA 
assistance,  the  acute  problem  of  water  short- 
age, threatening  all  summer,  has  been 
solved.  .  .  . 

"Before  these  wells  were  finished  it  was 
necessary  in  many  localities  for  Indians  to 
haul  their  water  several  miles  in  kegs  and 


barrels  and  from  pools  frequently  contami- 
nated by  a  long  period  without  rainfall.  The 
fact  that  there  has  been  little  precipitation 
all  summer,  insufficient  in  most  vicinities 
to  fill  newly  constructed  dams,  has  made  the 
wells  doubly  valuable."  (Recovery  With  The 
WPA  in  South  Dakota,  September  1936) 


Silicosis   Project  Aims   at   Causes 

"The  Works  Progress  Administration  of 
Massachusetts,  aided  by  Manfred  Bowditch, 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Division 
of  Occupational  Hygiene,  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  experts  in  the  study  of  silicosis, 
is  making  pioneer  scientific  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  silicosis,  to  perfect 
reasonably  priced  dust-eradicating  equipment 
for  employers,  and  to  submit  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  protective  findings  for 
regulatory  purposes. 

"In  a  typical  small  granite  workshop 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
year.  An  engineer  ...  is  in  direct  charge 
of  the  shop.  Equipment  has  been  lo€ined  by 
a  .  .  .  group  of  public-minded  manufacturers; 
other  equipment,  much  of  it  new  and  revolu- 
tionary in  character,  has  been  built  at  the 
project;  and  more  than  $1,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  insurance  companies,  tuberculosis 
associations,  employers'  groups, and  organized 
labor, 

"The  project  has  been  developed  along 
two  main  lines.  The  first  step  was  to  invite 
all  known  makers  of  dust  exhaust  and  collec- 
tion devices  to  send  samples  of  their  equip- 
ment for  erection  and  test  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions.  Four  manufacturers  sent  six 
separate  pieces  of  apparatus  and  a  working 
model  of  a  seventh.  The  second  step  involved 
the  designing,  invention  emd  construction,  at 
the  project,  of  apparatus  in  which  efficiency 
and  cost  were  balanced  to  meet  best  the  need 
of  the  worker  and  employer."  (liiassaohusetts 
Works  Progress  Bulletin,  October  12,  1936) 
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New   Orders   and    Notices 


Adjuftntcnts   in    Fund    Limitatiom 

To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  appro* 
priation  made  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936,  the 
President  stipulated  in  Executive  Order  No, 
7469,  issued  October  13,  1936,  that  the  limi- 
tation of  $85,500,000,  specified  in  clause  (f) 
on  funds  for  assistance  for  educational,  pro- 
fessional, and  clerical  persons,  be  increased 
by  $12,825,000.  This  amount  ■was  transferred 
from  the  $156,750,000  limitation  specified  in 
clause  (b),  public  buildings.  The  order  fur- 
ther provided  for  the  transfer  of  #12,825,000 
from  the  $171,000,000  specified  in  clause  (d), 
public  utilities,  in  order  to  raise  by  that 
amount  the  $85,500,000  limitation  specified 
in  clause  (g),  women's  projects. 


Project  Supervision  and  Coordination 

Provisions  for  the  coordination  of  land 
drainage  and  water  storage  projects  and  for 
the  supejTTlsion  of  certain  types  of  WPA  proj- 
ects are  made  in  two  Operating  Procedure 
releases. 

WPA  State  Administrators  were  notified 
in  Operating  Procedure  No.  0-5   that  the 


National  Resources  Committee  had  been  author- 
ized to  a.ct  as  a  coordinating  agency  for 
projects  and  programs  involving  land  drainage 
and  water  storage,  or  water  planning. 

Projects  prosecuted  by  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  which  involve  improvement 
of  streams  (other  than  irrigation)  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  War,  ac- 
cording to  Operating  Procedure  No.  0-3,  are 
subject  to  review,  approval,  and  advisory 
technical  supervision  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Flood  control  or  stream  improve- 
ment projects  involving  work  of  major  engi- 
neering magnitude  or  closely  related  to  a 
project  in  the  regular  War  Department  pro- 
gram are  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Projects  of  lesser  magnitude  which  do 
not  relate  to  regular  War  Department  projects 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  WPA. 

Operating  Procedure  0-4  stipulates  that 
WPA  projects  for  restoration  of  sites  and 
structures  of  historical  and  archeo logical 
importance  and  for  the  erection  of  commemo- 
rating markers,  tablets,  or  memorials  are 
subject  to  the  written  approval  and  the 
technical  supervision  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 
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Notes  on  Operations  of  Agencies 


Summary 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Aot 
of  1936  continued  the  policy  which  had  been 
previously  established  under  the  1935  Act,  of 
utilizing  various  existing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  Works 
Program  projects.  The  original  establishment 
of  such  a  policy  was  natioral  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  agencies,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Tforks  Program,  were  experi- 
enced organizations  whose  regular  functions 
in  many  cases  lent  themselves  readily  to  the 
operation  of  work  relief  projects.  Under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  funds  for  work  projects  -  though  a  much 
smaller  share  of  employment  -  was  under  the 
supervision  of  agencies  other  than  the  'WPA. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  general  policy,  how- 
ever, certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  agencies 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  types  of  projects 
conducted.  A  comparison  of  operations  prior 
to  June  1936  with  current  operations  indicates 
the  major  changes. 

Of  the  43  bvireaus  which  had  received  al- 
locations for  work  projects  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  thus  fkr  18  have 
been  granted  allocations  from  1936  funds. 
In  addition,  three  agencies  which  had  pre- 
viously acted  as  sponsors  for  research  proj- 
ects financed  by  funds  allocated  to  the  Yibrks 
Progress  Administration  were  given  direct  al- 
locations under  the  new  Program  to  continue 
this  work.  There  remain  25  agencies  whose 
1935  allocations  have  not  been  supplemented 
under  the  1936  Aot.  With  the  few  exceptions 
specifically  discussed  below,  these  were  agm- 
cies  whose  programs  were  small,  generally  not 
exceeding  {1,000,000  in  allocations.  Also, 
most  of  these  1935  projects  were  small  con- 
strxiotion  or  repair  jobs,  and  are  now  either 
completed  or  in  advanced  stages  of  conpletion. 
Special  reference,  however,  should  be  made  to 
certain  of  the  major  agencies  in  the  group  of 
25  -  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  the  FWA 
(Housing  and  Non-Federal  Divisions),  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


Emergency  Conservation  Work,  which  had 
been  financed  for  about  15  months  from  1935 
ERA  Act  fimds,  is  now  being  taken  care  of  \m- 
der  a  direct  appropriation  of  $308,000,000. 
Of  the  two  divisions  of  the  FM.,  the  Housing 
Division  had  unexpended  balances  sufficient 
to  carry  its  operations  through  the  fiscal 
year  1937  on  an  undiminished  scale;  and  al- 
though no  money  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Non-Federal  Division  of 
the  PVHA,  the  act  did  provide  that  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  which  had  been  pro- 
vided by  appropriations  prior  to  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  used  as 
a  revolving  f\md  for  loans  to  States  and  lo- 
cal public  bodies,  could  henceforth  be  used 
in  making  grants  for  non-Federal  projects. 
By  October  15,  1936,  almost  $21,000,000  had 
been  utilized  in  this  meirmer.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Rioral  Electrification 
Administration  had  maintained  sufficient  un- 
expended balances  from  1935  appropriations  to 
continue  through  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  had 
been  allocated  almost  $500,000,000  under  the 

1935  Act,  has  retained  a  sufficient  balance 
from  this  fund  to  continue  operations  diu-ing 
the  fiscal  year  1937.  The  Bureau  has  received 
allocations  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000  from 

1936  funds,  but  this  stnn  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  bridges  damaged  by  floods 
in  several  States,  rather  than  for  an  exten- 
sion of  its  general  program.  The  fact  that 
the  PWA,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  fovind  themselves  with 
comparatively  large  balances  unexpended  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  second  ERA  Act 
is  primarily  due  to  the  nature  of  their  proj- 
ects, which  are  heavy  construction  jobs  re- 
quiring considerable  advance  planning  anii  are 
of  relatively  long  duration.  Furthermore, 
these  projects  were  prosecuted  under  contract, 
which  consxmies  considerable  time  in  procedures 
such  as  the  advertising  of  bids  and  the  award- 
ing of  contracts. 

The  entire  Federal  agency  status  imder 
the  1936  Act,  as  far  as  allocations  are  con- 
cerned, can  be  simmarized  in  the  statement 
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that  the  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  have  received  a  much 
smaller  proportionate  share  in  1936  than  they 
did  in  1936j  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  balano»«  carried  over  from  the  earlier 
act  by  these  agencies  were,  in  many  cases,  as 
much  as  one-half  the  original  grant.  For 
this  reason  employment  on  the  Works  Program 
under  agencies  other  than  the  WPA  has  not 
diminished  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  in 
coimection  with  the  marked  drop  in  alloca- 
tions. This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on 
October  31,  1936,  a  total  of  563,000  persons 
were  employed  by  Works  Program  agencies  other 
than  the  WPA  and  the  CCC,  whereas  on  June  25, 
1936,  employmen'o  by  the  same  group  totaled 
665,000  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  certain  agencies  under  the 
Works  Program,  operating  policies  were  affect- 
ed to  some  extent  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 
While  the  1936  Act  in  general  parallels  that 
of  1935,  two  new  features  in  the  later  act 
bear  directly  upon  projects  operated  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  One  is  the  requirement  that 
no  Federal  project  shall  be  undertaken  or  pro- 
secuted unless,  and  until,  an  amount  suffic- 
ient for  its  completion  has  been  allocated 
and  irrevocably  set  aside.  Another  relevant 
change  from  the  earlier  policy  is  that  which 
prescribes  that  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  for 
persons  employed  on  the  Vforks  Program  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
for  work  of  a  similar  nature.  This  provision 
does  not  change  the  existing  situation  in  the 
case  of  projects  prosecuted  under  contract, 
since  hourly  wage  rates  on  these  projects 
have  been  determined  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing local  rates  so  that  the  hourly  rate 
of  pay  does  not  fall  below  the  prevailing  lo- 
cal rate.  This  has  made  it  necessary  to  hire 
additional  labor  in  qertain  instances,  but 
the  resulting  higher  cost  had  been  pro- 
vided for  in  making  allocations  from  1936 
funds. 

Department   of  Agriculture 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine has  received  allocations  of  $8,093,833 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Act  of 
1936  to  continue  its  projects  for  control  and 
eradication  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseas- 
es. Practically  the  entire  allocation  to  this 
agency  from  funds  made  available  by  the  1935 


ERA  Act  had  been  obligated,  and  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  1936  Act  funds  amounted  to  on- 
ly $4,343,376  at  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  funds  will  be  exhausted 
by  the  middle  of  Ja&uary. 


GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  -  HOSTS  OF  BIACK  STEM  RUST 


More  than  15,000  persons  v/ere  employed 
on  the  white  pine  blister  rust,  black  stem 
rust,  Dutch  elm  disease,  peach  mosaic,  phony 
peach,  citrus  canker,  gypsy  moth,  and  thurber- 
ia  weevil  projects  during  the  week  ending  Oc- 
tober 31.  This  employment  represents  a  drop 
of  44  percent  from  the  total  at  the  end  of 
August,  caused  primarily  by  the  reduction  in 
operations  on  the  white  pine  blister  rv'.ct 
control  project  necessitated  by  heavy  snow- 
falls in  the  western  States. 


Forest   Service 

The  chief  activity  in  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice's nevr  $10,000,000  program  consists  of 
forest  fire  prevention,  including  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
locating  fires.  Almost  half  of  the  24,769 
persons  employed  on  the  program  during  the 
week  ending  October  31  were  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  other  half  v/ere  employed  in  the 
control  of  range-destroying  rodents  and  of 
tree-destroying  insects  and  diseases,  removal 
of  noxious  plants,  construction  of  fences  and 
other  improvements  on  ranges,  nursery  culti- 
vation of  trees  and  plants,  improvement  of 
forest  stands,  and  prosecution  of  surveys.  In 
addition,  195  persons  were  still  working  on 
projects  financed  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 
If  the  weather  permits  continuance  of  the 
present  rate  of  operation,  the  Service  esti- 
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mates  that  both  its  1935  and  1936  allocations 
iri.ll  be  exhausted  early  in  1937. 


Public   Roads 

In  addition  to  its  three  programs  fi- 
nanced entirely  or  in  part  by  allocations  to- 
taling $499,621,865  from  funds  derived  from 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  the  Bureau  is  developing 
a  new  program  financed  by  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  1936  Act.  For  this  program, 
involving  the  replacement  of  highways,  roads, 
streets,  and  bridges  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
floods  in  the  spring  of  1936,  allocations  to- 
taling $8,234,069  had  been  made  through  Octo- 
ber 31,  1936. 

Under  the  $200,000,000  Works  Program 
highways  allocation,  approximately  7,400 
miles  of  higliway,  costing  about  $81,000,000, 
had  been  completed  by  October  31,  and  4,512 
miles  of  roads  estimated  to  cost  nearly  $84,- 
000,000  vrere  under  construction. 

Five  hundred  and  ten  new  grade-crossing 
elimination  structures,  64  improvements  to 
existing  structures,  and  52  signals,  gates, 
or  safety  devices  had  been  completed  by  Octo- 
ber 31,  with  expenditures  amounting  to  almost 
$27,000,000;  and  1,222  grade-crossing  proj- 
ects were  in  the  process  of  construction  un- 
der allotments  totaling  approximately  $111,- 
000,000  from  the  allocation  of  $199,621,865 
for  grade-crossing  elimination. 

Of  the  combined  $200,000,000  for  Public 
Works  highways  (half  of  which  was  appropriat- 
ed under  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of 
Jiine  1934  and  half  appropriated  from  funds 
provided  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935),  $176,- 
496,131  had  been  spent  for  the  completion  of 
nearly  35,000  miles  of  highfreiys  by  the  end  of 
October,  and  about  $15,500,000  vreis  being  ex- 
pended for  an  additional  590  miles  under  con- 
struction; the  remainder  had  been  allotted  for 
projects  not  yet  in  operation. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 

Total  allocations  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  increased  to  $24,187,198  by 
October  31.  Of  this  amount  $4,755,000  came 
from  funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 
Expenditures  totaled  $18,966,890,  of  which 
$17,143,733  represented  1935  ERA  Act  funds. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Service  was 


operating  demonstration  projects  in  43  States, 
nursery  projects  in  9  States,  and  experiment- 
al stations  in  10  States.  Demonstration  proj- 
ects have  been  set  up  in  representative  soil 
and  agricultural  areas  on  both  public  and 
private  lands  where  erosion  has  already  caused 
or  threatens  to  cause  much  damage.  The  nur- 
sery projects  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  vegetative  binders  and  erosion- 
resistant  legxmes,  through  assembling,  propa- 
gating, and  testing  a  number  of  species  of 
plants.   The  research  program  includes  the 
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ERODED  AND  GULLIED  LAND 

development  of  means  of  permanently  fixing 
delta  and  up-valley  sedimentation  through  in- 
expensive engineering  structxires  and  vegeta- 
tive control;  studies  of  wave  erosion  on 
shore  lines  and  methods  of  prevention;  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  reservoir  silt  and  its  value  or  harm 
if  applied  to  agricultural  lands;  and  studies 
of  sources  of  silt  in  order  to  control  par- 
ticular areas  which  may  be  sources  of  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  the  incoming  sediment. 

During  the  week  ending  October  31  employ- 
ment on  all  projects  operated  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  totaling  about  15,000 
persons,  was  slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
peak  employment  provided  by  this  agency  in 
December  1935. 


Other  Agencies 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  exhausted  the 
funds  for  its  weather  forecasting  study,  but 
is  still  supervising  the  $5,000  project  for 
the  repair  of  flood-damaged  river  gauges. 
The  actual  work  is  being  done  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  re- 
ceived allocations  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds 
amounting  to  $490,000,  supplementing  ♦1,090,- 
150  from  the  ERA.  Act  of  1935  for  eradication 
of  the  cattle  fever  tick  and  control  of  the 
liver  fluke.  These  projects  employed  1,715 
persons  during  the  week  ending  October  31  and 
are  expected  to  continue  with  1936  funds  un- 
til the  first  of  next  year.  In  Idaho  and 
Utah,  where  liver  fluke  control  work  is  being 
suspended  because  of  cold  weather,  a  small 
balance  of  1935  funds  is  being  carried  over 
until  the  spring  of  1937  when  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  resume  this  activity.  One  small 
project,  involving  building  improvements  at 
ita  Brooksville,  Florida,  station  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $28,900. 

Under  its  1936  allocation  of  $1,088,000, 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  been  able 
to  extend  to  nine  other  States  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  North  Dakota  under  an  allocation 
of  1278,089  from  funds  provided  through  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935.  These  projects  involve  the 
construction  of  refuges  for  the  conservation 
of  small  wildlife  and  are  useful  in  checking 
floods  and  erosion  and  in  providing  a  stable 
water  supply.  They  provided  employment  for 
2,975  persons  during  the  week  ending  October 
31. 

Four  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Agricultural  Engineering,  Dairy  In- 
dustry, Extension  Service,'  and  Plant  Industry) 
have  completed  all  urork  projects  for  which 
money  was  allocated  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935, 
and  have  received  no  new  funds  from  the  1936 
ERA  Act. 


Department   of  Commerce 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  are  forc- 
ing the-  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  restrict  oper- 
ations on  its  fish  hatchery  project  in  the 
United  States  and  its  project  in  Alaska  for 
the  improvement  of  salmon- spawning  streams 
and  grounds.  Only  20  persons  were  at  work  on 
these  projects  during  the  week  ending  October 
31.  At  the  end  of  October  $34,332  of  the 
♦155,996  allocated  to  the  Bureau  from  1935 
ERA  Act  funds  still  remained  \mexpended.  It 
la  expected  that  this  balance  will  finance 
operations  until  the  early  spring  of  1937. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  employed  35  per- 
sons during  the  week  ending  October  31  for 
the  continuation  of  its  study  on  the  perma- 
nency of  certain  building  materials  used  in 


low  cost  housing.  By  the  end  of  October 
about  60  percent  of  its  $75,000  allocation 
had  been  expended. 

The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  completed  its 
project  for  the  improvement  of  lighthouses 
before  the  summer  of  1936.  The  status  of  the 
projects  being  operated  under  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  discussed  in  the  article  on 
statistical  projects.  This  includes  the  Cen- 
sus of  Business  Enterprise  and  Retail  Trade 
in  1935  and  the  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
Population  Census  of  1900. 

Emergency   Conservation   Work 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  enroll- 
ment period  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  on  September  30,  enrollees  of  the 
Corps  numbered  261,091  and  the  total  ntmiber 
of  persons  employed  under  the  Emergency  Con- 
servation Work  was  317,971.  A  considerable 
nxmber  of  CCC  enrollees  had  finished  their 
six-month  terms  of  enrollment  at  the  end  of 
September  and  had  already  returned  to  their 
homes . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  six-month 
period,  on  October  1,  the  selection  and  en- 
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rollment  of  replacements  to  bring  the  Corps 
back  to  its  authorized  strength  of  350,000 
enrollees  was  started.  Because  of  the  effects 
of  the  drought  in  the  southern  and  vrestem 
States,  an  increased  demand  vms  made  from 
these  States  for  places  in  the  CCC,  and  ar- 
reingements  were  made  to  enroll  more  men  from 
these  sections  than  normally.  Although  final 
returns  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  esti- 
laated  that  approximately  20,000  additional 
persons  have  been  enrolled  from  western  and 
about  4,500  from  southern  drought  States. 
The  completion  of  enrollment  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  end  of  October.  At  that  time  ECW  en- 
rollees included  346,438  CCC  workers,  7,100 
Indians,  and  3,800  persons  in  the  Territories 
-  a  total  of  357,338  persons.  Non-enrolled 
persons,  numbering  47,936'  and  including  46,600 
non-enrollees  in  the  CCC  camps,  926  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  410  in  the  Territories, 
brought  ECW  employment  to  a  grand  total  of 
405,273  persons. 


tal  expenditures  authorized  from  these  fvmds 
for  Emergency  Conservation  Work  activities 
amounted  to  $114,481,032  through  September  30. 
Of  this  amount  $88,164,598  was  obligated 
during  July,   August,   and  September. 

Department   of  the    Interior 

National    Park    Service 

Allocations  totaling  $8,252,425  were  re- 
ceived by  the  National  Park  Sei'vice  from 
funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  Pre- 
liminary plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Natchez-Trace  Parkway  in  Mississippi  have 
been  drawn  up,  but  right-of-Trmy  plans  and 
construction  have  been  delayed  by  legal  dif- 
ficulties. Litigation  is  also  holding  up  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  project  in  St,  Louis.-  The 
Service's  project  for  the  repair  of  flood- 
damaged  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  completed  in  July. 


Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  Emergency 
Conservation  IVork  was  allocated  $605,984,951, 
of  which  $10,000,000  ivas  rescinded  during 
September  and  October  1936.  According  to 
Treasury  reports,  all  but  $11,609,932  of  the 
remaining  $595,984,951  had  been  expended  by 
October  31  and  all  but  |510,150  had  been  ob- 
ligated. 

Since  July  1,  1936,  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion INbrk  has  been  operating  with  funds  from 
a  special  congressional  appropriation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  the  Director  the  to- 


Activities  of  the  National  Park  Service 
finEinced  by  total  allocations  of  $7,952,029 
from  the  1936  ERA  Act  funds  consist  of  (l) 
the  operation  of  46  recreational  demonstra- 
tion projects,  formerly  under  the  Land  Utili- 
zation Division  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, and  (2)  projects,  previously  carried 
on  by  the  Y/orks  Progress  Administration,  in- 
volving development-  work  at  two  national  mon- 
uments in  Utah  and  Colorado,  a  beach  erosion 
control  project  along  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  coasts,  and  39  transient  camps  lo- 
cated in  park  areas. 


CBLIGATICWS  JNCURRJI)  FOR  IMERGIWCY  CONSERVATICW 
WDRT,  BY  PURPC6E  OT  EXPENDITTmi;  kf 

July,  August,    and  September  1936 


Purpose 


TOTAL 

Pay  of  enrollees 

Pay  of  civilian  employees 

Pay  of  Reserve  Amy  Officers 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Subsistence 

Medical  supplies   and  treatment 

Supplies,   materials,   and  eqaipoent 

Travel  of  persons 

Transportatttn  of  things 

Utilities 

Miscellaneous 


AtaoTint 


31,420,766 
14,116,739 

5,059,662 
675,  502 

2,743,215 
13,405,547 

2,152,119 
10,527,260 

1,989,246 

1,294,607 
487,465 

4,292,469 


Source:      Bnergency  Conser-ratlon  Work. 
a/  Funds  made  available  by  direct  Congressional 
appropriation  of  $308,000,000. 


Only  82  of  the  17,488  persons  employed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  during  the  vveek 
ending  October  31  were  paid  from  1935  EPJi.  Act 
funds.  Of  the  17,406  persons  vrorking  on 
projects  financed  under  the  1936  Act,  5,922 
were  at  work  in  transient  camps. 


$88,164,598         Puerto    Rico    Reconstruction    Administration 


The  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration has  beea  carrying  out  a  program  of 
work  projects  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
involving  the  following  types  of  vrork:  rural 
rehabilitation,  rural  electrification,  build- 
ings for  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  re- 
forestation and  forestation,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cement  plant.  These  five  major  di- 
visions encompass  62  individual  projects. 

Several  new  types  of  work  were  added  to 
the  agency's  program  in  August  1936.   These 
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inoluded  highway,  road,  and  street  projects; 
oonstruetion  of  public  buildings;  projects 
involving  the  improvement  of  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities;  public  utility  proj- 
ects; flood  control  activities:  and  rural 
dispensary  work.  In  addition,  assisteuioe  is 
being  given  to  educational,  professional,  and 
clerical  persons. 

Allocations  to  the  Administration  from 
1935  ERA  Act  funds  totaled  $34,868,395  on 
October  31;  obligations  amounted  to  |19,717,- 
994  and  expenditures  to  |11, 270,853  on  the 
same  date.  Allocations  from  1936  ERA  Act 
funds  totaled  $6,000,000  and  were  distributed 
as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table.  Of 
this  svnn  $461,844  had  been  expended  by  the 
end  of  October. 

ALLOCAIIONS  TO  THE  POIRTO  RICE)  RICONSTRUCTION  JJMf. 
worn  THI  ERA  iCT  Or  1936,   BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Throti^  October  31,  1936 


Type  of  Projeot 


JbaoTint 


TOTAL  $6,000,000 

Assistance  for  eduoaH  onal,  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  persons  971,400 
riood  control  and  other  oonserratlon  1,245,000 
Hi^bm^s,  reads,   and  streets  677,500 
Parks  and  other  recreational 

faoilities  150,000 

Public  btdldings  1,155,500 

Public  utilities  1,105,600 

Rural  rehabilitation  170,000 

Misoellaneoxis  work  projects  150,000 

Administrati-Te  expenses  175,000 


Source:     Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 

Nearly  $24,000,000  from  1935  Act  funds 
had  been  allocated  to  the  37  projects  in- 
volved in  the  rural  rehabilitation  program, 
begun  October  25,  1935.  Approximately  $16,- 
000,000  of  this  amount  has  been  allocated  for 
resettlement  on  sugar  lands  and  in  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  citrus  areas.  These  resettle- 
ment projects  include  the  purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 53,000  acres  of  land,  the  erection  of 
10,948  homes  (largely  farmers'  houses),  the 
construction  of  2,250  animal  sheds,  many 
educational  units,  several  service  farms,  and 
the  piu:chase  of  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 
fences.  An  additional  $4,000,000  provides 
for  financing  the  purchase  of  farmlands  by 
farmers.  The  balance  of  the  total  allocation 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  purchase,  by  the 
Administration  itself,  of  22,500  acres  of 
land  and  the  construction  thereon  of  over 
2,100  houses,  12  central  service  farms, 
45  workers'  reconstruction  camps. 


The  rural  electrification  program  em- 
braces the  development  of  three  hydroelectric 
plants  and  the  necessary  transmission  and 
distribution  lines,  and  two  other  hydroelec- 
tric projects.  The  projects,  which  are  near- 
ly half  completed,  should  furnish  the  elec- 
tricity needed  for  lighting  and  other  house- 
hold purposes,  for  the  operation  of  coffee 
mills,  and  for  similar  activities  in  the 
rural  areas  which  at  present  are  wholly  lack  - 
ing  in  such  power  facilities. 

Migration  to  the  cities  of  Puerto  Rioo 
from  improductive  farms  has  resulted  in  in- 
adequate housing  and  the  growth  of  numerous 
slum  areas.  Allocations  of  $1,700,000  have 
been  made  for  slvnn  clearance  and  low-cost 
housing  construction.  This  work  was  started 
on  October  15,  1935.  The  next  major  part  of 
the  reconstruction  program  has  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  various  buildings,  lab- 
oratories, roads,  and  sidewalks  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico. 

Detailed  information  pertinent  to  new 
types  of  work  begim  under  1936  ERA  Aot  funds 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

Employment  under  the  Puerto  Rico  Recon- 
struction Administration  totaled  57,013  on 
October  31.  About  92  percent  of  the  workers 
had  been  taken  from  relief  rolls.  Approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  the  expenditures  under 
the  program  are  being  made  for  labor,  but  the 
percentage  varies  considerably  among  the  dif- 
ferent tinits  of  the  program. 

Rcclsmation 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  received 
allocations     of  $65,447,000  from  fvmds  appro- 
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priatad  under  tho  ERA.  Aot  of  1935.  (No  allo- 
oatlons  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Aot  of  1936.) 
In  most  oases  allocations  from  the  ERA  Aot 
supplement  funds  received  from  other  sources 
and  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
oonstruotion.  The  26  projects  for  which 
funds  have  been  made  available  include  1  spe- 
cial flood  control  project,  3  projects  of  a 
survey  nature,  and  22  projects  involving  con- 
struction of  irrigation  project  structures 
and  works. 

Hbrk  under  allocations  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  ERA  Act  has  been  completed  on 
three  projects  involving  $375,000.  By  the 
end  of  September  vrork  had  been  started  on 
projects  aggregating  $46,328,757,  of  which 
the  completed  portion  was  valued  at  $26,958,- 
836.  Labor  expenditvures  constituted  slightly 
less  than  50  percent,  or  $11,051,574  of  the 
actual  expenditures  totaling  $23,138,770. 


eot  in  the  Islands  is  now  about  60  percent 
complete  and  the  oonstruotion  phase  of  the 
cormiunity  developments  is  60  percent  finished. 
Work  on  the  third  phase  of  the  program  -  im- 
provements to  the  Government-owned  Bluebeard 
Castle  Hotel  and  its  grounds  -  is  only  slight- 
ly less  advanced. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  had  obli- 
gated, by  October  31,  $324,176  of  the  $482,500 
allocated  to  it  for  direct  relief  purposes. 
On  the  same  date  obligations  incurred  against 
its  $1,396,750  work  project  allocation  total- 
ed $1,240,101.  The  latter  allocation  is  be- 
ing used  for  rehabilitation  work  and  is  being 
disbursed  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
without  restrictions  as  to  the  pel^oentage 
used  for  either  form  of  expenditure.  The 
projects  (35  of  which  have  already  been  fin- 
ished) are  for  construction  and  repair  of 
houses,  bams,  out-buildings,  and  root-cel- 
lars, as  well  as  other  general  rehabilitation 
work. 


Other   Ascficict 

Seven  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  received  allocations  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  As 
noted  in  previous  reports,  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  has  completed  its  storm  sewer  and 
drainage  project,  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  completed  the  improvement 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1.  The  Sur- 
vey's $95,000  project  for  rebuilding  stream- 
gauge  stations  is  expected  to  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  during  the 
week  ending  August  29,  completed  the  two 
projects  for  which  funds  had  been  made  avail- 
able. Allocations  of  $426,500  from  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935  made  possible  the  construction  of 
24  miles  and  improvement  of  18  miles  of  road 
connecting  the  farm  community  of  Matanuska 
with  the  market  town  of  Anchorage.  The  de- 
velopment of  28  miles  of  local  feeder  roads 
leading  from  farms  in  the  valley  to  the  main 
road,  and  to  the  community  center,  the  school, 
and  the  railroad  was  financed  by  allocations 
totaling  $246,000.  Work  on  these  two  proj- 
ects involved  grading  and  surfacing  of  exist- 
ing roads  and  clearing  the  rights  of  way  for 
road  extensions  and  connecting  roads. 

Tho  Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  expended  about  $250,000  of  its 
$604,600  allocation  from  funds  provided  by 
the  ERA  Aot  of  1935.  The  road-building  proj- 


By  the  end  of  October  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  had  incurred  obligations 
•amounting  to  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  its  survey  of  the  supply 
and  use  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  Office  of  Education,  in  addition  to 
prosecution  of  the  projects  discussed  in  the 
article  on  statistical  projects,  is  holding 
public  forums  in  10  cities  and  sponsoring  a 
series  of  radio  broadcasts.  On  all  its  proj- 
ects, involving  allocations  of  $1,860,328 
from  1935  funds  and  5423,530  from  1936  funds, 
1,806  persons  were  employed  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 


Department   of  the  Navy 

Yards  and  Docks 

Of  the  228  projects  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  \mder  the  1935  ERA  Act,  12  were  com- 
pleted in  September  and  32  in  October,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  completed  projects  to  188. 
Ten  of  the  projects  recently  finished  were  in 
California,  9  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, 4  each  in  Maine  and  New  York,  3  in 
South  Carolina,  and  1  each  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
and  Yfashington,  Eight  of  these  projects  were 
for  the  improvement  of  buildings,  2  for  the 
repair  of  waterfront  structures,  8  for  the  re- 
pair of  distributing  systems,   6  for   the 
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^17,107,561  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Ysu-ds  and 
Books  for  projects  authorized  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935.  Expenditures  amounted  to  $16,- 
928,242,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$179,319. 

Work  has  been  started  on  all  but  4  of 
the  79  projects  authorized  for  the  Bureau 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936.  (Tvro  of  the  inac- 
tive projects  are  in  Louisiana  and  one  each 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.)  On  the  active 
projects  16,563  persons  were  working  during 
the  week  ending  October  31  as  compared  with 
15,575  during  the  week  ending  September  26. 
About  92  percent  of  the  employees  were  per- 
sons certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  NAVY  RAILROAD  TRACKS 


repair  of  railroad  tracks,  7  for  surveys,  3 
for  improvement  and  installation  of  tools  and 
other  physical  equipment,  and  10  for  improve- 
ment of  grounds. 

Total  allocations  for  these  44  projects 
amounted  to  $3,795,380,  all  of  which  has  been 
expended.  The  Bureau  supplemented  the  IKPA 
allocations  by  furnishing  supervisory  and  en- 
gineering personnel,  available  equipment,  and 
various  quantities  of  materials  and  supplies. 

All  of  the  40  projects  not  yet  reported 
as  complete  are  closely  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the 
active  projects  declined  to  519  during  the 
week  ending  October  31. 

Through  October  31,  $17,010,927  had  been 
obligated  out  of  the  total  allocations  of 


At  the  end  of  October  obligations  of 
$5,254,472  had  been  incurred  against  alloca- 
tions totaling  $9,600,000  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  for  projects  authorized 
under  the  1936  Act,  Expenditures  (checks  is- 
sued) amounted  to  $3,157,098,  leaving  $2,097,- 
374  as  unliquidated  obligations  on  that  date. 


Public    Works    Administration 

Non-FedcraJ    Division 

Projects  of  the  Non-Federal  Division  of 
the  PWA,  approved  by  the  President  prior  to 
July  21,  1936,  for  operation  with  Works  Pro- 
gram f\mds,  have  been  segregated  from  those 
approved  subsequent  to  that  date.  In  the 
first  group  are  3,975  projects  involving  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $806,345,979.  Of 
this  amoxmt  $335,613,564  represents  grants  of 
funds  allocated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935, 
and  $111,478,889,  loans  made  by  the  PVtA  from 
other  funds.       The  balance,     $359,253,526,   is 
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being  supplied 
projects. 


by  local  bodies  operating  the 


Completed  projects  in  this  group  on  No- 
vember 5  totaled  1,409,  construction  had  been 
started  on  E,487,  and  first  contracts  had  been 
let  on  36.  The  remaining  43  are  in  prelimi- 
nary stages,  most  of  them  being  delayed  by 
litigation. 

The  group  of  projects  approved  by  the 
President  since  July  21  comprises  807  proj- 
ects. By  the  middle  of  October,  175  were  un- 
der construction,  first  contracts  had  been 
awarded  on  37,  and  595  were  in  various  pre- 
liminary stages.  Idost  of  the  projects  not 
yet  in  operation  ere  expected  to  get  under  viBy 
during  November.  Completion  of  this  portion 
of  the  program  is  scheduled  for  October  1937. 


STATUS  or  APPROVID  PWi  NON-FEDERAL  PROJECTS  rBJANCED  BY  THE  ERA  ACT  OF  1935  a/ 

Projects  ApjroTed  Prior  to  July  21,  1936 

Xe   of  Novanber  5,  1936 


Works  program  financed  by  ERA  Act  fvinds  has 
been  gradually  but  steadily  declining  from  a 
peak  of  169,615  persons  reported  for  the  week 
ending  August  15  to  135,924  for  the  week  end- 
ing October  31.  This  decline  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  projects  (in  the 
first  group)  under  construction  declined  from 
3,568,  with  but  268  completions,  on  August  15 
to  2,487  projects  on  October  31,  when  comple- 
tions nimibered  1,409.  It  is  expected  that 
all  projects  in  this  group 
by  June  30,  1937. 


will  be  finished 


Status 


NTiniber  of 
Projects 


Estln&ted 
Total  Cost 


Grants 


Loans 


TOTAL 

3, 

975 

$806,345, 

979 

$335,613, 

564  : 

$111,478, 

889 

Construction  oompleted 

1, 

409 

70,101, 

865 

31,306, 

566 

6,561, 

584 

Under 

construction 

2, 

487 

675,191, 

032 

295,624,684 

85,470, 

350 

First 

contract  airarded 

36 

8,236, 

005 

3,493, 

576 

4,475, 

,500 

Earlier  status 

43 

52,817, 

077 

5,188, 

738 

14,971, 

,455 

Projects  App-o-rod  Since  July  21,  1936  b/ 
As  of  October  15,   1936 


Status 


Number  of 
Projects 


Estineited 
Total  Cost 


TOTAL  807 

Unddr  construction  175 

First  contract  a-narded  37 

Earlier   status  595 


28,147,683 

2,237,193 

86.222.984 


Source:     Public  Works  Administration. 

a/  Only  grants  are  made   from  ERA  Act  of  1935  funds.     The  remainder  of  the 

total  cost  comes  either  from  FWA  loans  from  prior  appropriations  or  from 

sponsors'    funds. 
B/  None  of  the  pro  jaots  in  this   group  had  been  oompleted  by  October  15. 

llo  new  funds  were  made  available  to  the 
lion-Federal  Division  of  the  PVIIA  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936.  However,  the  Fiik  was  empowered 
to  use  up  to  $300,000,000  of  its  revolving 
fund  (supplied  by  earlier  appropriations)  for 
grant  purposes.  By  October  15  the  HJA  had 
received  Presidential  approval  on  233  proj- 
ects which  involved  total  estimated  costs  of 
$46,235,423. 


Housing   Division 

The  40  low-cost  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance projects  of  the  Housing  Division,  fi- 
nanced in  v;hole  or  in  part  by  f\mds  provided 

by  the  1935  ERA  Act,  are 
making  steady  progress. 
Demolition  prior  to  the 
starting  of  construction 
has  been  completed  on 
all  projects  which  in- 
volved this  kind  of  v/ork, 
and  foundations  have 
been  completed  on  all 
but  three  projects.  Con- 
tracts for  the  super- 
structure have  been  let 
and  work  is  proceeding 
on  24  projects,  founda- 
tions have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  award  of 
contracts  for  super- 
structures is  being 
awaited  on  5  projects, 
and  5  other  projects  are 
operating  iinder  general 
contracts  covering  all 
stages  of  construction 
activity.  The  extent  of 
completion  on  these  jobs 
ranged  from  about  40 
percent  to  85  percent  on 
October  21.  The  three 
remaining  projects  of 
the  Division  are  being  operated  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  separate  units  of  one  large  proj- 
ect. The  Ctiristianstead  Division  is  expected 
to  be  finished  by  June  30,  1937,  the  I'Yed- 
erickstead  Division  by  January  1,  and  the  St, 
Thomas  Division  by  February  1.  All  work  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  on  a  force  account  basis. 


Grants 


Loans 


$116,607,860  $52,104,625   $4,941,600 


12,612,260 

1,003,428 

38,488,937 


549,000 

208,000 

4,184,600 


Employment  on  the  portion  of  the  Public 


Employment  has  been  increasing  steadily 
each  v/eek  since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram.  From  approximately  1,000  persons  at 
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work  during  Jemuary  1936,  the 
number  rose  to  11,942  persons 
during  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  A  marked  increase 
occurred  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, employment  during  the 
first  week  of  September  total- 
ing 6,997  persons.  The  per- 
centage of  relief  labor  varies 
according  to  the  locality  and 
the  stage  of  construction,  but 
averages  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  total. 


Expenditures  for  the  40 
housing  projects  amounted  to 
§26,467,559  and  obligations 
totaled  $80,691,861  through 
October  31.  These  obligations 
included  more  than  §62,000,- 
000  for  construction  work 
(including  foundation  work) 
and  more  than  §15,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land.  An  un- 
obligated balance  of  §24,574,- 
299  still  remains  from  allot- 
ments totaling  §105,266,160 
for  active  projects.  Total 
allocations,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  irare  |105,585,289.  The  difference 
of  $319,129  between  Presidential  allocations 
and  the  allotment  fi?-ure  on  active  projects 
is  accounted  for  by  expenditures  on  inactive 
projects.  The  allocation  total  of  $105,585,- 
289  includes  $4,212,239  originally  included 
in  NIRA  funds  but  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  ERA  Act  account  and  reallocated  to  the 
Housing  Division. 

Resettlement   Administration 

Total  funds  made  available  to  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  from  all  sources 
through  October  15,  1936,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 4357,000,000.  Almost  40  percent  of 
this  total     was  allotted     for  the  rural  reha- 


STATUS  OF  rUNDS  UNDER  THE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  RESETTLUffiNT  ADUINISTIUTION 

As  of  October  15,  1936 


Program 

Allotments 

OWigations 

Expenditures 

GRiOT  TOTAL  a/ 

$357,314,463 

$273,980,917 

$207,853,125 

Rural  Rehatilitation 
Loans 
Grants 
Unapportioned  ftinds 

141.798.179 

103,908,290 

23,578,019 

14,311,870 

111.003.559 
92,209,835 
18,793,724 

108.398,242 

89,604,518 
18,793,724 

Resettlement  Housing 
Rural  resettlement 
Suburban  resettlement 
Former  subsistence 
homesteads 

83,711.007 
45;  ^"7^;  3^7 
26,000,000 

12,135,650 

49,  418,  994 
21,223,680 
18,183,215 

10,012,099 

22,757,596 
S; 666; 576 
9,360,942 

7,510,078 

Land  Utilissation 
Land  acquisition 
Land  development 

83_,344,776 
44,909,994 
38,434,782 

70^555,328 
41,903,806 
28,651,522 

39.069.563 
17,937,806 
21,131,757 

Miscellaneous 

10,502 

5,707 

3,438 

AdministratiTc 

48,450,000 

42,997,330 

37,624,289 

Sotirce:   Resettlement  Administration. 

a/  In  addition  to  allocations   from  both  ERA  Acts,   the  data  Include 
$22,300,715  from  the  FERA  Act  of  1933   for  land  acquisition, 
$1,056,135  from  the  same  source  for  rural  rehabilitation, 
$2,504,650  from  the  NIRA  for  subsistence  homesteads,    and  $10,50? 
from  other  sottroes   for  miscellaneous  activities. 


bilitation  program  to  be  used  for  grants  and 
loans.  Allotments  for  each  of  the  other  two 
major  programs  -  land  utilization  and  reset- 
tlement housing  -  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $83,000,000.  Allotments,  obligations 
incurred,  and  expenditures  as  of  October  15 
are  shown  in  detail  for  each  of  the  programs 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

During  the  last  half  of  October  addi- 
tional allocations  of  $2,500,000  were  made, 
bringing  the  total  funds  available  to  the 
Administration  as  of  October  31  to  almost 
$360,000,000.  Nearly  5304,000,000  of  these 
funds  had  been  provided  by  direct  allocation 
from  fluids  appropriated  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  An  additional 
$30,000,000  of  ERA  Act  funds,  allocated  to 
the  WPA,  is  being  used  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration.  The  remainder  repre- 
sents transfers  of  funds  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  but  principally  of  funds  appro- 
priated vmder  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1933,  The  ERA  Act  funds  included 
allocations  of  $48,450,000  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  Approximately  72  percent  of 
the  $228,000,000  allocated  direct  from  funds 
provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  had  been 
expended  by  the  end  of  October.  In  addi- 
tion the  Administration  had  expended  nearly 
$18,600,000,     or  24  percent,     of     the     direct 
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ilJjOCATICNS  TO  THE  RESETTLUmJT  AIMINISTRATION  FROM 
THE  ERA  ICT  OF  1936,   BY  PURPOSE  OF  ALLOCATION 

Through  October  31,    1936 


Pxirpose 


Ajnount 


TOTAL  $75,838,753 

Loans  and  relief  to   farmers 

and  livestock  growers  27,500,000 

Resettlement  of  low-income 

families   on  farm  units  22,500,000 

Flood  control  aid  other 

conservation  -work  10,838,753 

Establishment  and  operation  of  njral 

rehabilitation  oomminity  projects  3,000,000 

Administrative  expenses  12,000,000 


Source:     Resettlement  Administration* 


allocations  of  nearly  $75,800,000  from  1936 
ERA  Act  f\mds.  The  distribution  of  the  lat- 
ter total  by  object  of  expenditure  is  shown 
in  the  table  above. 

D,i3=L0TarlENT  CBI  THE  PROGRAMS   OF  THE  RESETTLDiffiNT 
ADMUJISTEATION,   FY  RELIEF  STATUS 

Week  Ending  October  31,    1936 


Persons  Cer^ 

tified  as 

Non- 

Progl-am 

Total 

In  Need 

Relief 

Of  Relief 

Persons 

TOTAL 


50,029 


Land  development  36,342 

Rural  resettlemeiit  6,782 

Suburban  resettlement     6,905 


42,507 

33,387 
4,568 
4,552 


7,522 

2,955 
2,214 
2,353 


Source:     Resettlement  Administration. 

Approximately  50,000  persons  v/ere  em- 
ployed on  Resettlement  Administration  proj- 
ects dioring  the  week  ending  October  31,  1936. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  this  number  v;ere  cer- 
tified as   eligible  for  relief. 


Land    Utilixation 

For  administrative  purposes  the  land- 
utilization  program  has  been  divided  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration  into  tvro  parts: 
land  acquisition  and  land  development.  As  of 
October  31  the  land-acquisition  program  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  9,135,802  acres  of 
submarginal  land,  scattered  through  44  States, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $40,000,000. 

Of  the  14,184  families  living  on  this 
land,  340  have  already  been  moved  with  Re- 
settlement Administration  aid  and  2,000  with- 
out such  assistance.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
settle 9,531  of  the  remaining  families  with 


the  help  of  the  Administration.  Some  of  the 
others  are  to  remain  in  their  present  loca- 
tions and  receive  vrork  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  land  being  acquired,  A 
larger  proportion,  however,  have  plans  for 
reestablishing  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Gove(,mment  with  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  207  land-development  projects  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  October  comprised  99 
agricultural-development  projects,  46  recrea- 
tional projects,  30  Indian-land  projects,  and 
32  migratory-waterfowl  projects.  The  last 
three  groups  are  in  the  process  of  being 
transferred  or  have  been  transferred  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  recrea- 
tional projects  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Indian-land  projects  to  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  the  migratory-waterfowl 
projects  to  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  major  portion  of  the  agricultural- 
development  work  centers  around  demonstration 
activities,  and  includes  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  projects,  carried  on  in  41  States,  con- 
sist principally  of  planting  trees,  building 
fire  towers,  cutting  fire  lanes,  improvement 
by  cutting  and  thinning  trees,  constructing 
erosion  check  dams,  terracing  to  correct  ero- 
sion, constructing  reservoirs  for  recreational 
purposes  or  for  the  conservation  of  wildlife, 
stream  improvement,  road  building,  the  resto- 
ration of  range  grasses,  and  the  construction 
of  recreational  and  administrative  buildings. 

The  recreational  projects,  involving  the 
purchase  of  412,670  acres,  are  developing  new 
wayside  areas,  located  on  or  near  highvmys, 
and  camp  sites  mostly  in  areas  readily  access- 
ible to  larfe  centers  of  population,  as  well 
as  extending  present  recreation  areas.  The 
Indian  projects,  intended  to  make  available 
to  the  Indians  a  more  ample  supply  of  land 
upon  which  to  maintain  themselves,  involve 
the  acquisition  of  1,234,833  acres.  Another 
723,895  acres  are  being  purchased  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  migratory-waterfowl  projects. 


Resettlement 

Twenty-two  of  39  former  subsistence 
homesteads  now  being  developed  under  the  ru- 
ral resettlement  phase  of  the  program  had 
been  completed  by  the  end  of  October,  They 
comprised  1,166  family  accommodations,  863  of 
which  were  occupied  by  that  time.  Nine  of  30 
former  FERA  projects  had  been  completed,  com- 
prising 341  family  accommodations,  of  which 
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268  -wore  occupied.  None  of  the  77  active  ru- 
ral resettlement  projects,  nor  the  Indian 
project,  nor  the  2  Forest  Service  projects 
had  been  completed  by  October  31. 

The  status  of  the  three  suburban  hous- 
ing projects  in  operation  xinder  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  at  the  end  of  October 
1936  is  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The 
foTorth  project,  at  Boimdbrcok,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  suspended  because  of  legal  complica- 
tions.  Moat  of  the  units  of  the  Berwyn, 

STATUS  or  riMHY  ACCCMODATIONS  CW 
.  SUBURBAN  PJSETTIiQlDJT  PROJECTS 

Ab  of  Ootober  31,  1936  k/ 


Location 

of 
Project 


Units 
Plumed 


Units 
Started 


TOTAL 

BoTi^m,  l^d  • 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Milimiikee,  Wise. 
Bctindbrook,  N.  J.  B/ 


3,750 


1,843 


1,250 

828 

1,000 

443 

750 

572 

750 

_ 

So-urce:  Resettlement  Administration. 

kj  Up  to  October  31,  1936  no  xmlts  bad  been 

completed. 
b/  This  project  is  at  present  suspended  because  of 

legal  proceedings. 


Maryland,  projects  are  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  expected  that  1,000  homes 
will  be  occupied  there  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  1937. 


Rural  Rehabilitation 

Through  Ootober  30  the  number  of  loans 
and  grants  made  under  the  rural  rehabilita- 
tion phase  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion's activities  totaled  1,922,465,  amovmt- 
ing  to  $112,454,547.  The  nvnnber  of  ini- 
tial payments  certified  on  that  date  was 
853,853.  The  agency  reports  that  more  than 
76  percent  of  the  money  due  the  Resettlement 
Administration  on  Ootober  1  from  farmers 
granted  rehabilitation  loans  has  been  repaid, 
and  that  most  of  the  delinquency  ocoiirs 
in  the  areas  most  damaged  by  the  recent 
drought . 

Through  the  farm  debt  adjustment  phase 
of  the  Administration's  activities  the  debts 
of  41,479  farm  families  have  been  reduced  by 
$32,821,761.  Prior  to  adjustment  these  farm- 
ers owed  $128,120,942;  after  adjustment, 
$95,299,181»   As  a  result  of  these  adjust- 


ments $2,350,959  in  delinquent  taxes  was  paid 
to  local  governments.  The  September  figures 
show  that  the  accelerated  rate  of  voluntary 
farm  debt  adjustment  of  the  past  few  months 
is  being  continued.  There  are  24,811  cases 
pending  and  others  ara  constantly  being  add- 
ed. Most  active  in  this  work  is  Resettle- 
ment's Region  3  comprising  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  where  the  debts  of 
7,319  farmers  were  adjusted  during  the  13- 
month  period  from  September  1935  to  October 
1,  1936.  The  average  debt  reduction  is  about 
$800  and  the  farmer's  indebtedness,  following 
adjustment,  averages  about  $2,300.  More  than 
50  percent  of  all  cases  under  consideration 
have  been  adjusted. 

An  allotment  of  $50,000  to  aid  farmer- 
victims  in  the  fire-devastated  area  of  Oregon 
was  announced  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion on  October  7.  Of  this  amount,  $42,000 
was  set  aside  for  capital  goods,  loans  for 
buildings,  fences,  and  farm  machinery,  loans 
for  feed  to  replace  feed  and  pasture  destroy- 
ed and  for  grass  seed  to  reseed  burned  areas, 
with  $8,000  to  be  administered  in  direct 
grants.  A  survey  revealed  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  suffered  a  partial  or  complete 
loss  of  pasture  and  feed  resources  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fire.  Total  acreage  burned  is 
estimated  to  be  between  50,000  and  100,000 
acres.  Between  5,000  and  10,000  acres  of 
pasturage  that  vras  needed  for  winter  feed  had 
been  destroyed. 

Department   of  the    Treasury 

The  Coast  Guard  received  allocations  to- 
taling $4,850,950  from  funds  provided  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935.  Of  this  amount  $3,360,007 
had  been  obligated  by  contracts  for  construc- 
tion, and  supplies  and  equipment,  and  $1,- 
093,641  for  force  account  activities  by  the 
end  of  October.  A  number  of  the  contracts 
extend  to  June  30,  1937.  The  Coast  Guard's 
45  projects  employed  983  persons  on  October 
31. 

The  building  decoration  project  being 
conducted  by  the  Procurement  Division,  under 
an  allocation  of  <5565,784  from  the  1935  Act, 
is  now  about  three- fourths  complete.  By  the 
end  of  October,  5,681  easel  paintings,  104 
sketches,  13  murals,  7  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  2  series  of  posters  had  been  finished. 
For  this  work  $386,839  had  been  obligated  and 
$364,594  expended.  The  remaining  unobligated 
allocation  of  §178,945  is  expected  to  permit 
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oontinuanoe  of  the  project  until  December  15. 
At  the  end  of  October,  349  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  this  work. 

The  projects  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Secretary's  Office  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report  in  the  article  en- 
titled "statistical  Projects." 

War    Department 

Corps  o(  Engineers 

By  the  end  of  October  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers had  completed  43  of  its  81  projects 
approved  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  Two  of 
these  projects  were  comi)leted  during  the 
course  of  the  month.  The  first  involved  the 
enlargement  and  extension  of  existing  levees 
to  protect  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  from  floods 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Walnut  Rivers,  and  the 
second  comprised  mapping  and  making  topograpl> 
ic  surveys,  foundation  svirveys,  and  structure 
designs  for  the  Bluestone,  West  Virginia, 
flood  control  project.  Allocations  of  §94,- 
000  and  $164,000,  respectively,  had  been  made 
for  these  projects.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
also  has  started  operations  on  26  of  the  37 
projects  approved  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 

Obligations  by  October  31  amounted  to 
$127,553,689  of  the  §130,530,601  made  avail- 
able to  the  Corps  \mder  the  1935  Act.  By  the 
same  date  $3,553,663  had  been  obligated  from 
the  1936  allocation  of  $16,127,686. 


QiMrtermaster  Corps 

During  October  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
completed  22  projects,  bringing  the  total  of 
completions  to  211  out  of  243  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935.  The  22  completed  projects 
include  7  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
buildings,  6  for  improvements  at  National 
Guard  camps,  4  for  airport  improvements,  2 
for  repairs  necessitated  by  storm  damages,  2 
for  imprrvements  to  nation'al  cemeteries,  and 
1  for  roaa  improvement.  Of  the  365  projects 
approved  for  prosecution  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  under" the  1936  ERA  Act,  346  are  already 
in  operation. 

At  the  end  of  October^  1,970  persons  were 
employed  on  projects  operated  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  and  17,511  per- 


sons were  working  on  projects  approved  under 
the  1936  Act.  Persons  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief  numbered  17,640  of  the  19,481  per- 
sons employed  under  the  Corps. 

Obligations  incurred  against  the  alloca- 
tion of  $15,416,384  from  1935  funds  amounted 
to  $15,108,348  on  October  31,  and  expendi- 
tures totaled  $13,047,180.  On  the  same  date 
$1,304,828  of  the  $8,482,408  allocated  from 
1936  funds  had  been  obligated  and  $1,018,499 
expended. 

Works    Progress    Administration 

Allocations  to  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration amoimted  to  $2,282,916,393  (exclud- 
ing administrative  allocations  of  $100,000,- 
000)  as  of  October  31.  This  total  included 
$1,372,227,500  from  funds  made  available  un- 
der the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  $910,688,893  from 
ERA  Act  of  1936  funds.  By  the  same  date  ob- 
ligations incurred  (under  both  acts)  totaled 
$2,060,737,110  or  over  90  percent  of  alloca- 
tions, and  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,884,- 
899,969,  or  82,6  percent  of  the  total  alloca- 
tions. Obligations  of  $720,612,900  wers  in- 
curred from  1936  funds,  with  expenditures 
from  the  same  source  amounting  to  ?575,282,- 
667.  Under  1935  funds  a  total  of  $1,340,- 
124,210  was  obligated  and  $1,309,617,302  ex- 
pended by  October  31. 

During  the  last  two  months,  employment 
on  ViTPA  projects  increased  by  almost  200,000 
persons,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  em- 
ployment in  States  affected  by  the  drought. 
The  number  of  persons  at  work  increased  from 
2,377,000  during  the  week  ending  August  29 
to  a  total  of  2,575,000  persons  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  latter  total  included  324,295 
persons  working  under  emergency  drought  re- 
lief quotas.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the 
total  number  at  the  end  of  October  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  re- 
lief. A  breakdown  of  VflPA  employment  by 
States  may  be  found  in  Table  3  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Dviring  the  semimonthly  period  ending  Oc- 
tober 15,  employees  on  WPA  projects  worked 
more  than  131,000,000  hours  and  earned  almost 
$66,000,000.  Hourly  wage  rates  averaged  50 
cents  for  the  period,  with  vi-orkers  on  white 
collar  projects  receiving  the  highest  rate 
(66.5  cents  per  hour)  and  employees  on  public 
buildings  projects  averaging  62.2  cents  per 
hour.  Hours  and  earnings  on  WPA  projects  are 
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discussed  in  detail  in  another  section  of 
this  report. 

The  value  of  purchases  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  for  use  on  WPA  projects 
from  both  sponsors'  and  Federal  funds  totaled 
almost  $282,000,000  through  October  31.  Lar- 
gest purchases,  ejnoimting  to  $90,608,615,  were 
made  for  highway,  road,  and  street  projects. 
For  public  buildings  projects,  $50,342,363 
worth  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
were  procured.  Almost  $41,000,000  was  used 
for  sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects 
and  over  $35,000,000  for  recreational  facili- 
ty projects.  Goods  projects  required  mater- 
ials to  the  value  of  $25,594,318.  Airport 
and  transportation  projects  were  the  only 
other  type  of  project  to  require  expenditures 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  for  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  Hovfever,  purchases  for 
flood  control  and  conservation  projects  to- 
taled almost  that  amount. 

Among  the  materials  purchased,  Itnnber 
and  its  products,  excluding  furniture,  pre- 
dominate with  $30,588,625,  or  10.9  percent  of 
all  purchases  going  for  this  type  of  material. 
More  than  §25,000,000  was  spent  for  cement  and 
almost  the  same  amount  for  paving  materials 
and  mixtures.  Purchases  of  textiles  amounted 
to  $22,476,598,  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings 
to  $17,982,121,  and  sand  and  gravel  to  $17,- 
563,416.  No  other  type  of  material  required 
more  than  $15,000,000  although  sizable  pur- 
chases of  crushed  stone,  concrete  products, 
brick  and  other  clay  products,  strJDctural  and 
reinforcing  steel,  and  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts (exclusive  of  those  mentioned  above,  and 
of  plumbing  equipment,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing supplies  or  tools)  wore  made. 


National   Youth    Administration 

The  National  Youth  Administration  re- 
ceived net  allocations  of  $42,331,268  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  A  little  over 
$25,000,000  of  this  amo\mt  was  set  aside  for 
student  aid  and  the  balance  for  NYA  work 
projects.  Allocations  totaling  $33,501,239 
have  been  made  to  the  NYA  from  ERA  Act  of 
1936  funds,  including  $12,900,000  for  student 
aid  and  $20,601,239  for  youth  work  projects. 
By  November  12,  1936,  the  Administration  had 
allotted  $19,935,252  from  1936  Act  funds  to 
the  States  for  work  projects.  By  the  same 
date  authorizations  to  the  States  for  student 
aid  amounted  to  almost  $10,000,000. 


The  student  aid  program,  which  has  now 
been  extended  to  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska,  is  expected  to  operate  at  about  the 
same  level  as  it  did  last  year  except  that 
increases  have  been  made  in  States  seriously 
affected  by  the  drouf^ht.  Student  aid  author- 
izations  are   listed   in  the  following  table. 

ALLCrrMENTS  TOR  THE  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM  UNDER 
THE  ERA  ACT  OF  1936 

ThroTigh  November  12,   1936 


Fmrpoae 


Amount 


TOTAL 

High  school  aid 

High  school  add    (drought)  a/ 

College   aid 

College  aid   (drovight)  a/ 

Graduate    aid 

Special  Negro  graduate   aid 


$9,950,971 

3,675,009 
526,564 

4,  678,  680 

629,135 

412, 726 

28,857 


k/  Drought  authorizations  are   In  addition  to  regu- 
lar allotments. 

During  the  s\jimmer  months  the  student  aid 
program  was  temporarily  discontinued,  but  it 
was  renewed  with  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September. 

Employment  on  NYA  work  projects  aggre- 
gated 164,968  during  September,  an  increase 
of  about  2,500  over  the  August  total.  In- 
cluded in  the  September  total  were  4,787 
adults  and  160,181  youths.  Of  the  latter 
group  83,768  were  men  and   76,413  were  women. 

Miscellaneous   Agencies 

Four  independent  agencies  -  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  -  and  two  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  also  op- 
erating projects  under  the  Works  Program. 

Of  these  agencies,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  had  received  the  larg- 
est total  allocations  -  $15,025,028  -  by  Oc- 
tober 31.  New  allocations  to  the  REA  during 
August,  September,  and  October  for  two  proj- 
ects in  Indiana,  one  in  Colorado,  and  one  in 
Virginia,  totaled  $753,500.  Rescissions  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  $868,200, 
representing  fvinds  previously  allocated  for 
11  wiring  projects  and  12  rural  electrifica- 
tion line  construction  projects  of  indiich  2 
had  only  part  of  their  funds  rescinded.  Loan 
contracts  valued  at  $12,151,628  had  been 
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POLES  FOR  RUHAL  ELECTRIFICATION 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  com- 
pleted its  projects  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  its  stations  at  Detroit,  Boston,  and 
Gloucester  City  (New  Jersey).  Of  the  $95,225 
expended  on  these  projects,  $71,644  covered 
payments  for  labor.  The  Ellis  Island  proj- 
ect, the  only  one  now  operating,  is  expected 
to  end  shortly. 

The  Library  of  Congress'  talking  book 
machine  project  is  expected  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  year  vd.th  balances  of  its 
$251,500  allocation  from  1935  fimds  and  its 
$171,500  allocation  from  1936  funds.  Employ- 
ment on  October  31  had  declined  more  than  10 
percent  from  the  August  figure  because  of 
private  industry's  demand  for  the  expert  ra- 
dio mechanics  trained  by  this  project. 


executed  on  64  projects  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  11,988  miles  of  line  by  the  end 
of  October,  and  6  projects  involving  186 
miles  of  line  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$248,316. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had  com- 
pleted 9  of  its  16  projects  by  October  31. 
Six  of  the  remaining  seven  projects  are 
scheduled  for  completion  prior  to  January  1 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  seventh  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  February.  Of  the 
$1,218,120  allocated  to  the  Administration 
from  ERA  Act  of  1935  funds,  $1,170,162  was  ob- 
ligated and  $1,145,495  was  expended  by  Octo- 
ber 31.  No  allocations  from  ERA  Act  of  1936 
funds  have  been  made  to  the  Administration, 
but  a  number  of  projects  are  being  operated 
by  the  1TPA  for  improvement  of  VeteranB'  Ad/- 
mlnietratlon  property  In  various  States. 


The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  has  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a  group  of  12  new 
low*»rent,  row-type  dwellings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $4,000 
each.  On  the  basis  of  anticipated  rental  in- 
come, this  cost  will  be  liquidated,  including 
all  interest  charges,  over  a  period  of  60 
years.  Reconditioning  of  11  existing  build- 
ings in  the  same  locality  is  also  approaching 
completion.  Bids  for  a  low-rent  apartment 
house  have  again  been  rejected  because  they 
were  too  high.  Specifications  are  now  being 
modified  before  submitting  them  for  new  bids. 
Other  miscellaneous  projects  imdertaken  by 
the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  are  nearly  com- 
plete. % 

The  Works  Program  activities  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  described  in  the  arti- 
cle on  statistical  projects. 
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Explanatory    Notes 


The  Works  Program  employment  data  re- 
corded in  this  section  relate  to  persons  em- 
ployed on  work  projects  financed,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  funds  provided  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936, 
Qualifying  this  statement  is  the  exclusion  of 
the  following:  (a)  administrative  employees, 
(b)workers  on  NYA  projects  -  usually  employed 
at  one-third  the  scheduled  monthly  earn- 
ings -  and  persons  benefiting  through  the  tJYA 
student  aid  program,  (c)  employees  made  avail- 
able by  the  sponsors  of  projects.  The  MA 
non-Federal  employment  figure,  however,  is 
based  on  total  project  eraployinent,  and  thus 
includes  employment  provided  through  expendi- 
ture of  P7IA  loans  from  revolving  funds  and  of 
locally  raised  funds,  as  vrell  as  of  grants 
from  Vi'orks  Program  funds.  Employment  under 
liner gency  Consorvation  ',7ork  (mainly  CCC)  is 
included  for  the  whole  period  covered,  al- 
though since  about  July  1,  1936,  this  has 
been  financed  from  funds  made  available  by 
direct  appropriation  and  consequently  not 
provided  under  the  ERA  Acts.  Employn»nt  of 
this  agency  is  distributed  as  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  workers  and  not  by  location  of 
vorl:  projecis  as  is  the  case  for  all  other 
agencies.  In  the  employment  data  presented 
in  Tables  1-4,  based  on  weekly  reports,  the 
Vi?A  er^'lo^iaerit  in  r.awaii,  vriiere  operations 
began  in  August  1936,  is  thus  far  not  includ- 
ed. It  may  be  noted  that  recipients  of  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  are  not  included  in 
employment  reported  for  that  administration. 

Tables  relating  to  fxmds  refer  only  to 
monies  provided  by  the  ICmergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Acts  of  1935  and  1936.  Terms  used 
are  defined  in  the  following  peo^agraphs. 


1.  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  or- 
dered transferred  to  an  agency  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  v/hich  warrants  have  been  issued  by 
the  Treasury,  The  qualification  "Warrants 
approved"  means  that  only  those  allocations 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  are  included, 

2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or 
contingent  liabilities  incurred  against  funds 
allocated  by  the  President.  The  figures  are 
cumulative  and  represent  paid  as  well  as  un- 
paid obligations.  On  work  performed  under 
contract,  the  value  of  the  contract  is  set  vo 
as  an  obligation  upon  signing  of  the  con- 
tract. VJhere  requisitions  for  supplies,  ma- 
terials, or  equipment  have  been  submitted,  tiie 
amounts  are  set  up  as  obligations.  Items 
which  are  certain  to  become  due  in  a  short 
period  are  recorded  in  advance,  e.g.,  pay- 
rolls, rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.  are  ob- 
ligated one  period  in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  is- 
sued in  payment  of  payrolls  and  other  certi- 
fied vouchers,  and  in  full  or  part  payment 
against  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures 
necessarily  provide  a  wholly  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  operations,  since  obligations  in  part 
reflect  future  operations,  whereas  expendi- 
tures lag  behind  the  true  cxirrent  picture  due 
to  delays  in  presenting  vouchers  for  payment 
and  to  time  consumed  by  the  mechanism  of  ac- 
tual payment.  The  lag  in  expenditures  may  be 
illustrated  by  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  where  States  frequently  wait 
some  time  before  submitting  vouchers  for  re- 
imbursement. 
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□IPLOYMCNT  ON  lORK  PROJECTS,  BY  AQENCIES 
(EEKS  EnDINQ  AUOUST  29,  SCPTEHBEI)  26,  AND  OCTOBER  31,  193S 


Line 
NO. 


AOENCY 


_Lli 


GRAND   TOTAL 
WORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

3)  EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION  lORK 

4)  CCC  Camps 

5)  INDIW  RESERVATIONS 

6)  TERRITORIES 

OTHER  AGENCIES 

8)  DEPARTUENT  OF  Aqriculture 

9)  Animal  Industry 

(10)  SI3L00ICAL  Survey 

(11)  Entouolooy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

(12)  Forest  Service 

(13)  Plant  Industry 

(14)  Public  Roads 

(15)  Soil  Conservation  Service 

(16)  ieather  Bureau 

Alley  Dwelling  authority 

(16)  Department  of  Commerce 

(19)  Census 

(20)  Fisheries 

(21)  Standards 

(22)  Department  of  the  interior 

(23)  AusKA  Road  Couuission 

(24)  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

(25)  Office  of  Education 

(26)  Geological  Survey 

(27)  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
(23)  Mational  Park  Service 

(29)  °uERTO  Rico  Reconstruction  AourNisTRATioN 

(30)  Reclamation 

(31)  Temporary  Government  of  the  virgin  Islands 

(32)  Department  of  Labor 

(33)  U.  S.  Employment  Service 

(34)  Immigration  and  naturalization 

library  of  Congress 


number  of  persons  Employed  Dubiwo  »eek  Endimo 


AUSUST  29 


SEPTEMBER  26 


OCTOBEK    31 


ilL 


3,399,596 

2,376,565 

385.600 

373,500 

8,400 

3,700 


637,431 

275.685 

2,033 

1,467 

27,703 

20,491 

36 

207,218 

16,737 


.14 

4.182 

4,120 

24 

38 

73.154 

167 

13 

2,382 

209 

i,3oe 

14,245 

43,669 

10,386 

761 

677 
494 
183 

201 


13L 


3,472,192 

2,476,586 

363.300 

351,000 

8,400 

3,900 

632,306 


274.228 

1,778 

2,673 

24,363 

24,387 

36 

196,836 

24,106 

44 

12 

3.975 

3,916 

22 

37 

81.433 

19 

1,975 

137 

1,007 

15,214 

51,739 

10,587 

755 

580 
440 
140 

197 


iiL 


3,543,374 

2,574,761 

405.274 

393,038 

8,026 

4,210 

563,339 

210.076 

1,715 

2,975 

15,483 

24,964 

149,506 

15,391 

42 

21 

3.676 
3,623 

20 
35 

89.210 

25 

1,606 

122 

789 

17,488 

57,013 

11,309 

658 

307 

214 

93 

179 


LINE 
NO. 


Navy  Department 
Yards  and  Docks 

(37)  Public  works  Advinistration 

(38)  Housing  Division 

(39)  Non-Federal  Division 

(40)  Resettlement  Adhinisthaiion 

(41)  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

(42)  Department  of  the  Treasury 

(43)  United  States  Coast  Guard 

(44)  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

(45)  Procuretjent  Division 

(46)  Public  Health  Service 

(47)  Secretary's  Office 

veterans'  Administration 

(49)  WAR  Department 

(50)  Corps  of  Engineers 

(51 )  Quartermaster  Corps 


15,598 

170.901 

6,684 

164,217 


16,579 


161.173 

9,357 

151,816 


37.859 
25,365 
12,494 


17,082 

147.866 

11,942 

135,924 

50,029 

1,158 

6.355 
983 

3,289 
349 

1,326 
408 

156 

37.222 
17,741 

19,481 
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Line 
No. 


TABLE     2 
RELIEF   STATUS    Of    PERSONS   EVPLOYEO   ON  »ORK   PROJECTS,    BY   AGENCIES 
KEK  Ending  OcTOeER  31,    1936 


_L!L 


Total 


Persons. CcRTir ICO  as 
IN  Need  or  Relief 

NUUBER  PERCENT 


JlL 


AIL 


ilL 


Now-Relief  Persowb 
nuuber  percent 


JH 


i£L 


Lire 
NO. 


1)  GRAND   TOTAL 

2)  tORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

3)  EH£RBENCY  CONSERVATION  lORK 

4)  CCC  CABPS 

5)  Indian  Reservations 
6]  territories 

7)  other  agencies 


8) 
9) 
10) 

n) 

12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 

16) 

17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 

21) 

22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 
29] 

30) 
31) 
32) 

33) 
34) 


35) 
36) 
37) 

38) 

39) 

40) 
41) 
42) 
43) 
44) 
45) 

46) 

47) 
48) 
49) 


Departuent  of  Agriculture 
Aniual   Industry 
Biological  Survey 
Entouology  and  Plant  Cuarantime 
Forest  Service 
Public  Roads 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
fEATHER  Bureau 

Alley  Dwelling  authority 

departuent  of  commerce 
Census 
Fisheries 
Standards 

Departuent  of  the   Interior 
bituminous  Coal  Coumibsion 
Office  of  Education 
Geological  Survey 
Office  of  Indian  affairs 
National  Park  Service 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 
Temporary  Government  of  virgin  Islands 

Department  of  Labor 

u.  s.  Employment  Service 
Immigration  and  n«turalization 

LIBRARY  OF  Congress 

department  of  the  navy 
Yarob  and  Docks 

Public  Works  Administration 
HOUSING  OtvieioM 
Non-Federal  Division 

resettlement  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

department  of  the  treasury 
United  States  Coast  Guard 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  Service 
secretary's  Office 

Veterans'  Adhinistratioh 

tAR  Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


3,543,374 

2,574,761 

405,274 

393,038 

8,026 

4,210 

563,339 

2 10.076 

1,715 

2,975 

15,463 

24,964 

149,506 

15,391 

42 

21 

3.678 

3,623 

20 

35 

89.210 

25 

1,806 

122 

789 

17,468 

57,013 

11,309 

656 

307 

214 

93 

179 


17,082 
147.866 


11,942 
135,924 

50,029 

1,158 

6.355 
983 

3,289 
349 

1,326 
406 

156 


3,108,108 

87.7 

2,443,773 

94.9 

357.338 

88.1 

346,438 

68.1 

7,100 

88.5 

3,800 

90.3 

306,991 


72.867 


160 


15,618 


134 


54.5 


104,1  12 

49.6 

1,414 

82.4 

2,697 

97.4 

14,276 

92.2 

23, 145 

92.7 

49,  1  16 

32.9 

13,235 

66.0 

29 

69.0 

76.2 


3.372 

91.7 

3,353 

92.5 

19 

95.0 

81.7 


1,625 

90.0 

112 

91.8 

674 

85.4 

15,810 

90.4 

52,549 

92.2 

1,469 

13.0 

628 

95.4 

S2S. 
186 

,88.6 
86.9 

86 

9Z.5 

B9.4 


91.4 


33.696 

22.8 

3,571 

30.0 

30,  125 

22.2 

42,507 

85.0 

357 

30.8 

5.421 

85.3 

469 

47.7 

3,039 

92.4 

281 

80.5 

1,245 

93.9 

387 

94.9 

85.9 


26.459 
10,819 

76.5 
61.0 

17,640 

90.5 

435,272 


130,986 


256,348 


19 


12.3 


5.1 


47.936 

11.9 

46,600 

11.9 

926 

11.5 

410 

9.7 

45.5 


105.964 
301 

50.4 
17.6 

76 

2.6 

1,207 

7.8 

1,619 

7.3 

100,390 

67.1 

2,156 

14.0 

13 

31.0 

23.8 


306 
270 

6.3 
7.5 

1 

5.0 

35 

100.0 

16,343 
25 

16.3 
100.0 

161 

10.0 

10 

6.2 

115 

14.6 

1,678 

9.6 

4,464 

7.8 

9,840 

67.0 

30 

4.6 

35 
26 

11.4 
13.1 

7 

7.5 

10.6 


1,464 

8.6 

114.  170 

77.2 

8,371 

70.0 

105,799 

77.6 

7,522 

15.0 

801 

69.2 

934 
514 

'4.,7 
52.3 

250 

7.6 

68 

19.5 

81 

6.1 

21 

5.1 

8.763 

23.5 

6,922 

39.0 

1,641 

9.5 

2) 

3) 
4) 
5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 
9) 
10) 

H) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 

16) 

17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 

21) 
22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 
29) 

30) 
31) 
32) 

33) 


34) 

35) 
36) 
37) 

38) 

39) 

40) 
41) 
42) 
43) 
44) 
45) 

46) 

47) 
48) 
49) 
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TABIC       3 
QIPLOYUENT  ON   »PA   PROJECTS,   EMEROENCV   CONSERVATION    irOHK,   »N0   PROJECTS  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES, 

vccKs  Enoinq  August  29,  SEPTDfeen  26,  and  October  31,  1936 




NUMBER 

OF  Persons 

Employed  Ourinq 

NUMBER 

OF  Persons 

Employed  During 

Number 

OF  Persons 

Employed  During 



Week  Enoinq  August  29,  1936 

Week 

Ending  September  26.   1936 

Week 

Ending  October  31.  1936 

Emergency 

Emergency 

Emergency 

LINE 

Conservation 

Other 

conservati  3N 

Other 

Conservation 

Other 

LINE 

NO. 

State 

Total 

»PA 

work 

Agencies 

Total 

«PA 

WORK 

Agencies 

TOTAL 

WPA 

Work 

Agencies 

NO, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(    1 

1                GRAND    TOTAL 

3,399,596 

2,376,565 

385,600 

637,431 

3,472,192 

2,476,586 

363,300 

632,306 

3,543,374 

2,574,761 

405,274 

563,339 

(    1) 

I    2 

1     Total  Distributeo  by  States 

3,339,273 

2,376,565 

381,900 

580,808 

3,405,381 

2,476,586 

359,400 

569,395 

3,476,890 

2,574,761 

401,064 

501,065 

(    2) 

(    3 

1        Alabama 

55,130 

30,970 

8,429 

15,731 

53,502 

31,197 

7,980 

14,325 

51,847 

31,140 

9,264 

11,443 

(    3) 

(   4 

1         Arizona 

18,035 

9,034 

4,011 

4,990 

18,108 

9,408 

3,683 

5,017 

17,084 

8,793 

3,611 

4,680 

(   4) 

(    5 

1        Arkansas 

49,435 

30,172 

9,059 

10,204 

49,306 

31,279 

8,646 

9,381 

55,784 

37,550 

9,170 

9,064 

(    5) 

(   6 

California 

156,805 

106,783 

11,567 

38,455 

156,389 

105,594 

10,675 

40,120 

154,433 

107,662 

12,820 

.3,951 

(   6) 

(    7 

COLORADO 

40,008 

29,631 

4,050 

6,327 

39,633 

28,641 

3,681 

7,311 

38,504 

27,278 

3,630 

7,596 

(   7) 

(  e 

1             CONNECTICUT 

31,459 

20,933 

4,012 

6,514 

29,956 

19,944 

3,731 

6,281 

28,141 

19,579 

3,597 

4,965 

(   8) 

(   9 

DELAWARE 

3,615 

2,118 

609 

889 

3,539 

2,006 

554 

979 

4,345 

2,298 

598 

1,449 

(   9) 

(10 

1          DISTRICT    OF    COLUUBIA 

12,184 

6,940 

2,275 

2,969 

12,575 

7,260 

2,192 

3,123 

12,770 

7,496 

2,411 

2,863 

(10) 

(11 

1            FLORIDA 

45,745 

26,147 

8,904 

10,694 

44,960 

27,592 

8,155 

9,213 

47,096 

28,325 

8,514 

10,257 

(11) 

(12 

1            GCORSIA 

59,996 

36,881 

12,816 

10,299 

59,200 

36,344 

12,122 

10,734 

62,518 

37,222 

14,546 

10,750 

(12) 

(13 

IDAHO 

17,156 

6,119 

2,331 

8,706 

13,321 

5,956 

?,271 

5,094 

12,111 

5,563 

2,532 

4,016 

(13) 

(14 

ILLINOIS 

205,096 

161,220 

18,907 

24,969 

208,857 

167,937 

17,926 

22,994 

216,776 

173,501 

20,745 

22,530 

(14) 

(15 

INDIANA 

91,131 

68,726 

6,590 

15,815 

87,814 

67,467 

6,143 

14,204 

85,859 

68,245 

6,870 

10,744 

(15) 

(16 

lOVA 

37,888 

23,139 

5,147 

9,602 

42,944 

28,472 

4,907 

9,565 

48,125 

33,658 

6,077 

8,390 

(16) 

(17 

KANSAS 

57,155 

40,989 

5,281 

10,885 

62,600 

47,899 

4,987 

9,714 

69,169 

53,995 

6,015 

9,158 

(17) 

(18 

KENTUCKY 

72,957 

51,934 

11,651 

9,372 

74,849 

54,313 

11,109 

9,428 

80,619 

58,582 

12,975 

9,062 

(18) 

(19 

LOUISIANA 

47,35? 

34,652 

7,670 

5,037 

47,318 

34,698 

7,360 

5,260 

46,399 

33,049 

8,431 

4,919 

(19) 

(20 

MAINE 

15,198 

7,883 

2,185 

5,130 

13,713 

7,468 

2,011 

4,234 

13,347 

7,824 

2,305 

3,218 

(20) 

(21 

Maryland 

27,902 

14,322 

3,812 

9,768 

26,455 

13,404 

3,478 

9,573 

26,316 

13,352 

3,920 

9,044 

(21) 

(22 

Massachusetts 

118,262 

95,102 

12,459 

10,701 

122,211 

100,026 

11,582 

10,603 

132,707 

110,116 

11,502 

11,089 

(22) 

(23 

MICHIOAN 

101,962 

76,195 

12,030 

13,737 

103,268 

77,346 

11,160 

14,762 

97,098 

73,912 

11,632 

11,554 

(23) 

(24 

Minnesota 

73,784 

47,327 

10,194 

16,263 

79,201 

53,740 

9,686 

15,775 

81,275 

59,347 

10,922 

11,006 

(24) 

(25 

MISSISSIPPI 

52,760 

29,777 

10,949 

12,034 

50,580 

27,708 

10,249 

12,623 

52,459 

27,109 

12,191 

13,159 

(25) 

(26 

Missouri 

116,663 

84,337 

13,105 

19,221 

129,217 

95,637 

12,441 

21,139 

135,115 

103,162 

1i,074 

16,879 

(26) 

(27 

Montana 

30,027 

18,319 

3,649 

8,059 

30,987 

20,791 

3,386 

6,810 

30,712 

21,520 

3,634 

5,558 

(27) 

(28 

NEBRASKA 

36,581 

23,468 

3,896 

9,217 

36,717 

24,981 

3,844 

7,892 

41,517 

31,385 

4,636 

5,496 

(28) 

(29 

NEVADA 

4,214 

1,773 

754 

1,687 

4,108 

1,678 

730 

1,700 

3,936 

1,849 

742 

1,345 

29) 

(30 

Nev    HAMPSHIRE 

12,874 

8,745 

1,590 

2,539 

13,001 

9,276 

1,461 

2,244 

13,660 

10,460 

1,596 

1,604 

(30) 

(31 

NEW    JERSEY 

97,877 

77,994 

9,371 

10,512 

100,524 

78,899 

8,737 

12,888 

102,962 

81,570 

9,583 

11,809 

31) 

(32 

Nca  MEXICO 

21,807 

9,306 

4,776 

7,525 

19,312 

9,934 

4,381 

4,997 

19,822 

10,690 

4,445 

4,637 

(32) 

(33 

NEW   YORK    CITY 

222,047 

200,021 

9,838 

12,188 

221,124 

199,918 

9,135 

12,071 

223,207 

200,432 

9,576 

13,199 

33) 

(34 

New  YORK    (ExCL.    N.Y.C.) 

140,210 

97,167 

11,696 

31,347 

145,741 

101,922 

10,935 

32,884 

146,791 

106,342 

11,396 

29,053 

34) 

(35 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

51,714 

30,024 

9,389 

12,301 

49,218 

29,280 

8,816 

11,122 

48,770 

29,163 

10,486 

9,121 

35) 

(36 

North  Dakota 

54,837 

41,378 

5,228 

8,231 

58,276 

42,706 

5,252 

10,316 

60,532 

45,541 

6,103 

8,888 

36) 

(37 

Ohio 

187,270 

150,820 

15,873 

20,577 

183,301 

148,406 

14,779 

20,116 

182,283 

149,598 

15,151 

17,534 

37) 

(38 

Oklahoma 

81,392 

58,357 

12,752 

10,283 

104,999 

82,093 

11,828 

11,078 

110,388 

87,257 

12,545 

10,586 

38) 

(39 

Oreqon 

25,809 

13,969 

3,664 

8,176 

23,993 

13,448 

3,386 

7,159 

23,203 

13,795 

3,944 

5,464 

39) 

(40 

Pennsylvania 

296,345 

248,356 

18,708 

29,281 

296,429 

249,437 

17,719 

29,273 

293,521 

249,360 

17,756 

26,405 

40) 

(41 

ft«ooE   Island 

16,066 

10,538 

2,441 

3,087 

15,715 

10,577 

2,278 

2,860 

17,047 

10,984 

2,540 

3,523 

41) 

(42 

South  Carolina 

45,209 

25,182 

8,60' 

11,424 

44,694 

24,920 

8,185 

11,589 

44,471 

24,987 

9,952 

9,532 

42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

48,404 

37,550 

3,776 

7,078 

65,750 

54,110 

3,891 

7,749 

74,305 

65,134 

4,353 

4,818 

43) 

(44 

Tennessee 

59,279 

35,036 

9,706 

14,537 

57,132 

35,175 

9,253 

12,704 

58,091 

35,073 

11,136 

11,882 

44) 

(45 

Texas 

126,730 

78,028 

18,315 

30,387 

122,026 

77,319 

17,089 

27,618 

119,259 

77,309 

19,269 

22,681 

45) 

(46 

Utah 

16,834 

10,377 

2,609 

3,848 

16,036 

9,480 

2,468 

4,088 

14,654 

8,108 

2,791 

3,755 

46) 

(47 

VERMONT 

9,6S1 

4,187 

1,735 

3,729 

8,959 

3,990 

1,650 

3,319 

8,021 

3,797 

1,911 

2,413 

47) 

(48 

ViRfilNIA 

47,785 

24,222 

9,396 

14,167 

50,292 

27,142 

8,930 

14,220 

46,606 

24,570 

10,560 

11,476 

48) 

(49 

■ashington 

45,709 

26,645 

6,009 

13,055 

45,311 

27,026 

5,572 

12,713 

46,986 

28,075 

6,462 

12,449 

49) 

(50 

■EST    VIROINIA 

57,609 

42,736 

7,557 

7,316 

56,196 

42,579 

7,129 

6,488 

59,833 

45,353 

8,130 

6,350 

50) 

(51 

WISCONSIN 

85,264 

57,047 

11,004 

17,213 

93,921 

66,062 

10,434 

17,425 

105,892 

79,051 

11,737 

15,104 

51) 

(2 

rroulNG 

10,043 

3,789 

1,522 

4,732 

12,103 

4,099 

1,384 

6,620 

10,524 

4,600 

1,377 

4,547 

52) 

(53 

Total  oiBTRiuuTEo  by   Territories 

51.502 

3.700 

47 .802 

59.741 

3,900 

55.841 

65.290 

4.210 

y^oeo. 

53) 

(54) 

ALASKA 

488 

202 

286 

312 

226 

86 

316 

304 

12      ( 

54) 

(55; 

HAWAII 

3,313 

1,062 

2,251 

3,405 

1,126 

2,279 

3,505 

1,311 

2,194      { 

55) 

(56) 

Panama   Canal  Zone 

253 

253 

205 

205 

212 

212      ( 

56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

46,101 

2,164 

43,937 

54,398 

2,251 

52,147 

59,868 

2,251 

57,617      { 

57) 

(58) 

VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

1,347 

272 

1,075 

1,421 

297 

1,124 

1,389 

344 

1,045     ( 

58) 

(59)     Total  not  Distributed  by 
States  or  Territories 


8,821 


7,070 


7,070 


1,194      (59) 
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TABLE        4 
RELIEF   STATUS   OF    PERSONS   EHPLOYEO   ON  »ORK    PROJECTS,    BY    STATES 
WEEK  Ending  October  31,    1936 


All  Agencies  Combined 

loRKS  Progress  Administration 

PERSONS    CERTIFIED    AS 

NON-RELIEF 

persons  certified  As 

Non-Relief 

LINE 

State 

Total 

IN    NEED    OF 

Number 

RELIEF 
PERCENT 

Persons 

Total 

In  need  of 
Number 

Relief 
Percent 

Persons 

Line 

NO. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

no. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ill 

(    1) 

GRAND   TOTAL 

3,543,374 

3,108,102 

87.7 

435,272 

12.3 

2,574,761 

2,443,773 

94.9 

130,988 

5.1 

(   1) 

(  2) 

TOTAL  Distributed  by  states 
Alabama 

3.476,890 
51,847 

3,047.514 

87.7 
87.5 

429.376 
6,465 

12.3 

12.5 

2,574.761 
31,140 

2,443.773 
30,196 

94.9 
96.9 

130.988 
944 

5.1 
3.1 

(  2) 

(   3) 

45,362 

(   3) 

(4) 

Arizona 

17,084 

13,379 

78.3 

3,705 

21.7 

8,793 

8,374 

95.2 

419 

4.8 

(4) 

{   5) 

Arkansas 

95,784 

50,064 

89.7 

5,720 

10.3 

37,550 

35,832 

95.4 

1,718 

4.6 

(  s) 

(   6) 

CALIFORNIA 

154,433 

128,671 

83.3 

25,762 

16.7 

107,662 

102,340 

95.0 

5,322 

5.0 

(   6) 

(   7) 

COLORADO 

38,504 

32,409 

84.2 

6,095 

15.8 

27,278 

25,813 

94.6 

1,465 

5.4 

(  7) 

(   8) 

CONNECTICUT 

28,141 

23,811 

84.6 

4,330 

15.4 

19,579 

18,270 

93.3 

1,309 

6.7 

(  8) 

(   9) 

DELAWARE 

4,345 

3,220 

74.1 

1,125 

25.9 

2,298 

2,110 

91.8 

188 

8.2 

(  9) 

(10) 

District  of  Columbia 

12,770 

9,846 

77.1 

2,924 

22.9 

7,496 

6,755 

90.1 

741 

9.9 

(10) 

(11) 

Flor i da 

47,096 

41,738 

88.6 

5,358 

1  1.4 

28,325 

27,139 

95.8 

1,186 

4.2 

(11) 

(12) 

GEORSI* 

62,513 

55,353 

88.5 

7,165 

11.5 

37,222 

35,919 

96.5 

1,303 

3.5 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

12,111 

9,492 

78.4 

2,619 

21.6 

5,563 

5,165 

92.8 

398 

7.2 

(13) 

(14) 

ILLINOIS 

216,776 

187,024 

86.3 

29,752 

13.7 

173,501 

162,021 

93.4 

11,480 

6.6 

(14) 

(15) 

INDIANA 

85,839 

74,760 

87.1 

11,099 

12.9 

68,245 

64,681 

94.8 

3,564 

5.2 

(15) 

(16) 

I0«A 

48,125 

40,468 

84.1 

7,637 

15.9 

33,658 

32,095 

95.4 

1,563 

4.6 

(16) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

69,169 

60,661 

87.7 

8,508 

12.3 

53,995 

51,628 

95.6 

2,367 

4.4 

(17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

80,619 

71,879 

89.2 

8,740 

10.8 

58,582 

55,548 

94.8 

3,034 

5.2 

(18) 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

46,399 

42,853 

92.4 

3,546 

7.6 

33,049 

32,531 

98.4 

513 

1.6 

(19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

13,347 

11,411 

85.5 

1,936 

14.5 

7,824 

6,985 

89.3 

839 

10.7 

(20) 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

26,316 

20,434 

77.6 

5,882 

22.4 

13,352 

12,523 

93.8 

829 

6.2 

(21) 

(22) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

132,707 

124,108 

93.5 

8,599 

6.5 

110,116 

107,652 

97.8 

2,464 

2.2 

(22) 

(23) 

MICHIaAN 

97,098 

87,381 

90.0 

9,717 

10.0 

73,912 

71,144 

96.3 

2,768 

3.7 

(23) 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

81,275 

72,565 

89.3 

8,710 

10.7 

59,347 

57,119 

96.2 

2,228 

3.8 

(24) 

(25) 

M 1  SS  1  SS  1  RP 1 

52,459 

39,050 

74.4 

13,409 

25.6 

27,109 

25,016 

92.3 

2,093 

7.7 

(25) 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

135,115 

120,319 

89.0 

14,796 

II. 0 

103,162 

97,163 

94.2 

5,999 

5.8 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

30,712 

28,033 

91.3 

2,679 

8.7 

21,520 

20,842 

96.8 

678 

3.2 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

41,517 

38,422 

92.5 

3,095 

7.5 

31,385 

30,771 

98.0 

614 

2.0 

(28) 

(29) 

Nevada 

3,936 

2,903 

73.8 

1,033 

26.2 

1,849 

1,736 

93.9 

113 

6.  1 

(29) 

(30) 

New    HAMPSHIRE 

13,660 

11,507 

84.2 

2,153 

15.8 

10,460 

9,392 

89.8 

1,068 

10.2 

(30) 

(31) 

NE»    JERSEY 

102,962 

90,807 

88.2 

12,155 

11.8 

81,570 

75,128 

92.1 

6,442 

7.9 

(31) 

(32) 

NEW    ?IEXICO 

19,822 

15jJI61 

80.0 

3,961 

20.0 

10,690 

9,689 

90.6 

1,001 

9.4 

;32) 

(33) 

NE»   YORK    CITY 

223,207 

J99.988 

89.6 

23,219 

10.4 

200,432 

186,731 

93.2 

13,701 

6.8 

(33) 

(34) 

NEW  YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

146,791 

122,626 

83.5 

24,165 

16.5 

106,342 

101,799 

95.7 

4,543 

4.3 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

48,770 

40,063 

82.1 

8,707 

17.9 

29,163"' 

27,576 

94.6 

1,587 

5.4 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

60,532 

57,405 

94.9 

3,127 

5.2 

45,541 

44,875 

98.5 

666 

1.5 

(36) 

(37) 

OHIO 

182,283 

169,010 

92.7 

13,273 

7.3 

149,598 

144,990 

96.9 

4,608 

3.1 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

110,388 

102,804 

93.1 

7,584 

6.9 

87,257 

84,084 

96.4 

3,173 

3.6 

(38) 

(39) 

OREaON 

23,203 

19,201 

82.7 

4,002 

17.3 

13,795 

13,192 

95.6 

603 

4.4 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

293,521 

257,464 

87.7 

36,057 

12.3 

249,360 

228,239 

91.5 

21,121 

8.5 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode   island 

17,047 

15,071 

88.4 

1,976 

11.6 

10,984 

10,670 

97.1 

314 

2.9 

(41) 

(42) 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

44,471 

38,786 

87.2 

5,685 

12.8 

24,987 

23,515 

94.1 

1,472 

5.9 

(42) 

(43) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

74,305 

71 ,471 

96.2 

2,834 

3.8 

65,134 

64,163 

98.5 

971 

1.5 

(43) 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

58,091 

49,607 

85.4 

8,484 

14.6 

35,073 

33,452 

95.4 

1,621 

4.6 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

119,299 

100,621 

84.4 

18,638 

15.6 

77,309 

73,817 

95.5 

3,492 

4.5 

(45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

14,654 

12,606 

86.0 

2,048 

14.0 

8,108 

7,694 

94.9 

414 

5.1 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

8,021 

5,776 

72.0 

2,245 

28.0 

3,797 

3,209 

84.5 

588 

15.5 

(47) 

(48) 

VlROINIA 

46,606 

38,894 

83.4 

7,712 

16.6 

24,570 

23,442 

95.4 

1,128 

4.6 

;48) 

(49) 

tASHINSTON 

46,986 

36,840 

78.4 

10,146 

21.6 

28,075 

27,277 

97.  1 

798 

2.9 

(49) 

(50) 

■EST    VlROINIA 

59,833 

53,851 

90.0 

5,982 

10.0 

45,353 

42,830 

94.4 

2,523 

5.6 

(50) 

(51) 

■  I  SCONE  IN 

105,892 

94,296 

89.0 

11,596 

II. 0 

79,051 

76,340 

96.6 

2,711 

3.4 

(51) 

(52) 

■YOHING 

10,524 

7,323 

69.6 

3,201 

30.4 

4,600 

4,301 

93.5 

299 

6.5 

(52) 

(53) 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED  iY   TERRITORIES 

65.290 

59.637 

91.3 

5,653 

8.7 

(53) 

(54) 

Alaska 

316 

279 

88.3 

37 

11.7 

(54) 

(55) 

HAWAII 

3,505 

3,083 

88.0 

422 

12.0 

(55) 

(56) 

Panama  canal  zone 

212 

- 

- 

212 

100.0 

(56) 

(57) 

PUERTO   RICO 

59,868 

55,014 

91.9 

4,854 

8.1 

(57) 

(58) 

VIRSIN    ISLANDS 

1,389 

1,261 

90.8 

128 

9.2 

(58) 

(S9)  TOTAL  NOT  Distributed  by  states 
OR  Territories 


1,194 


951 


79.6 


243 


20.4 


(59) 
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TABLE       5 
CHPLOYIIOIT  ON  CORK  PROJECTS  OF  ASENCIES  OTHER   THAN   IM  AND  CCC,    BY  STATES 
ICEX  EaoiMS  October  31,  1936 


sr 


LINC 


Statc 


Depabtment  or  Aori culture 


DCPARTMOIT    or    eOMMEHCE 


3RAND 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Entouolooy 

SOIL 

AND  Plant 

Forest 

PUBLIt 

Consoivatioh 

Quarantine 

SERVICf 

ROADS 

spa(l9«: 

Other 


Total 


Census      Other 


Line 

No. 


ILL 


iLL 


llL 


idL 


151 


AiL 


JlL 


-ilL 


_12L 


1101         tii) 


( 1) 

GMNO   TOTAL 

563,339 

210,076 

15,483 

24,964 

149,506 

15,391 

4,732 

(  2) 

TOTAL  DitTRIWTEO   BT  STATU 

501.065 

2(J9,051 

15.483 

24.894 

142^5.51 

15.391 

4,732 

(  3) 

Alasaii* 

11,443 

4,258 

138 

216 

3,m» 

216 

(4) 

ARIZONA 

4,680 

3,366 

225 

1,485 

1,209 

447 

(   5) 

9^064 

3,995 

70 

816 

2,485 

224 

(«) 

CALlrOMIA 

33,tS1 

10,335 

255 

2,890 

6,961 

229 

(  7) 

COLORADO 

7,596 

4,875 

252 

1,252 

3,069 

3oe 

(  8) 

CONNECTI  CUT 

4,965 

1,738 

612 

9 

1,117 

C  ») 

Delaware 

1,449 

680 

680 

(10) 

District  tr  Columbia 

2,863 

234 

40 

186 

8 

(11) 

Floriba 

10,257 

2,994 

53 

264 

2,594 

19 

64 

(12) 

Oebmia 

10,750 

5,555 

420   ' 

648 

2,838 

1,649 

(13) 

Idaho 

4,016 

3,323 

369 

1,576 

1,220 

21 

137 

(14) 

Illinois 

22,530 

6,723 

462 

124 

5,984 

153 

(13) 

Indiana 

10,744 

5,359 

161 

80 

5,076 

42 

(16) 

lONA 

8,390 

4,743 

299 

48 

4,287 

109 

(17) 

Kansas 

9,158 

6,689 

271 

6,319 

99 

(18) 

KotTUCKT 

9.062 

3,621 

203 

2,738 

660 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

4,919 

4,?74 

121 

211 

2,9S0 

146 

846 

(20) 

HAINE 

3,218 

1,277 

197 

19 

1,099 

2 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

9,044 

1,475 

26 

16 

1,408 

25 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

11,069 

2,106 

565 

13 

1,528 

(23) 

Ml  CHI  SAN 

11,554 

4,851 

455 

407 

3,967 

22 

(24) 

NINNESOTA 

11,006 

5,548 

443 

528 

4.350 

227 

(25) 

UISSISSIRPI 

13,159 

3,134 

111 

84 

2,368 

571 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

16,879 

8,667 

240 

1,289 

5,284 

1,854 

(27) 

MONTANA 

5.SS8 

2,508 

150 

769 

892 

506 

191 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

5,496 

2,980 

56 

423 

2,404 

54 

43 

(29) 

NEVADA 

1,345 

1,247 

364 

883 

(30) 

NES  HANPSNIRE 

1,604 

1,024 

211 

346 

467 

(31) 

NEW   JCRSET 

11,809 

5,469 

3,566 

2 

1,887 

14 

(32) 

NEW  MEXICO 

4,687 

3,262 

1,006 

i,575 

681 

(33) 

MEW  YORK   CITY 

13,199 

" 

(34) 

NEW   YORK    (EXCL.   N.Y.C.) 

29,053 

10,621 

950 

9 

9,601 

61 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

9,121 

5,378 

248 

493 

4,358 

479 

(36) 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

8,888 

6,935 

95 

284 

4,039 

389 

2,128 

(37) 

Ohio 

17,534 

6,817 

280 

127 

6,276 

134 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

10,586 

4,995 

132 

2,966 

1,833 

64 

(39) 

Oreo ON 

5,464 

3,171 

39 

1,134 

1,872 

50 

76 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

26,405 

8,140 

1,224 

426 

6,4S2 

58 

(41) 

Rhode'  Island 

3,523 

1,283 

4 

1,279 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

9,532 

3,841 

125 

144 

2,379 

1,193 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

4,818 

3,222 

40 

549 

2,207 

105 

321 

(44) 

Tennessee 

11,882 

4,637 

277 

282 

3,5S8 

560 

(45) 

Texas 

22,681 

8,889 

200 

309 

7,296 

392 

692 

(46) 

UTAH 

3,755 

2,772 

1,589 

1,036 

23 

104 

(47) 

VERMONT 

2,41J 

1,725 

675 

104 

946 

(48) 

VIR4INIA 

11,476 

5,990 

593 

606 

3,817 

932 

42 

(49) 

lASHINSTOM 

12,449 

2,327 

86 

1,258 

935 

48 

(90) 

■EST   VlRRINIA 

6,350 

2,528 

554 

393 

1,540 

41 

(51) 

IISCONSIH 

13,104 

7,171 

600 

1,112 

5,3170 

69 

24 

(sz) 

lYOalNB 

4,347 

2,499 

86 

544 

1,121 

748 

(S3) 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED    BY   TERRITORIES 

61.080 

1.025 

22 

9X 

(54) 

Alaska 

12 

(SO) 

Hawaii 

2,194 

953 

955 

(96) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

212 

(97) 

PMERTO  Rie« 

57,617 

70 

70 

(98) 

VIRSIN  Islands 

1,049 

3,678 
3.675 


3,623  55 

3.623  52 


35 


35 


2.436 


2,436 


17 


1.181  1,181 


17 


1 
3 


(  1) 

(2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(  8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(16) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(M) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(90) 
(51) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(SB) 
(W) 

(sa) 


0      TOTAL  HOT   DISTRIBUTED    BY 
STATES   OR    TEIMII TORIES 


1,194 


(9») 


(COHTINUeO   ON   NEXT   PABE ) 
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TABLE     5     (Continued) 
FMPLOYMENT  ON    iORK    PROJECTS   OF   AGENCIES    OTHER    THAN    fPA   AND    CCC,    BV    STATES 

*EEK  Endinq  October  31,  1936 


OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Public  iiorks  Administration 


LINE 
NO. 


State 


National 
Total         Office  of  park 
EbucATiON     Reclamation      Sebvice 


Department  Department 
Other            of              of  the 
Labor Navy 


total 

HOUSINS 

Non-Federal 

LINE 

OlVIGION 

OivrsioN 

No. 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

147,866 

11,942 

135,924 

(    1) 

146.695 

11.181 

135.514 

(   2) 

2,510 

4 

2,506 

(  3) 

79 

79 

(4) 

1,180 

1,180 

(    5) 

12,717 

12,717 

(6) 

1,619 

1,619 

(7) 

2,568 

237 

2,331 

{   8) 

77 

77 

(   9) 

40 

40 

(10) 

2,666 

681 

1,985 

(11) 

1,985 

1,985 

(12) 

280 

280 

(13) 

11,488 

751 

10,737 

(14) 

3,664 

3,664 

(15) 

1,824 

1,824 

(16) 

1,811 

1,811 

(17) 

3,123 

533 

2,990, 

(18) 

31 

31 

(19) 

294 

294 

(20) 

2,701 

2,701 

(21) 

5,417 

943 

4,474 

(22) 

3,553 

56 

3,497 

(23) 

1,848 

77 

1,771 

(24) 

8,201 

8,201 

(25) 

2,708 

2,706 

(26) 

706 

706 

(27) 

957 

129 

828 

(28) 

83 

83 

(29) 

316 

316 

(30) 

3,277 

5S 

2,725 

(31) 

467 

467 

(32) 

9,377 

1,157 

8,220 

(33) 

11,533 

1,456 

10,077 

(34) 

1,259 

1,259 

(35) 

615 

615 

(36) 

6,378 

1,602 

4,776 

(37) 

2,349 

379 

1,970 

(38) 

767 

767 

(39) 

10,038 

164 

9,874 

(40) 

1,381 

1,381 

(41) 

1,739 

507 

1,232 

(42) 

468 

468 

(43) 

3,639 

922 

2,717 

(44) 

8,464 

165 

8,299 

(45) 

455 

455 

(46) 

641 

641 

(47) 

i,fito 

1,740 

(48) 

2,111 

2,  Ml 

(49) 

1,249 

1,249 

(50) 

3,675 

866 

2,809 

(51) 

627 

627 

(52) 

1.171 

761 

410 

(53) 

9 

9 

(54) 

246 

246 

(55) 
(55) 

534 

534 

(57) 

382 

227 

155 

(58) 

JIL 


JlL 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


iLL 


ilL 


JiL 


(  1) 


brand  total 

Total  Distributed  by  States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

DeLAWARE 

district  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Seorsia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo«A 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

michigan 

Minnesota 

mississippi 

missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

Ne«  Hampshire 
Ne»  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

Hen  York  (Excl.  N.Y.C.) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oreqon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

vedmont 

viroinia 

iashinoton 

*EST    VlRSINIA 

IISCONSIN 

tVOMINQ 

total  distributes  by  territories 
Alaska 
Hacaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Puerto  Rico 
viRsiN   Islands 


89,210 

1,806 

11,309 

17,488 

58,607 

307 

17,082 

?1,430 

1.80^ 

11.202 

17.488 

936 

307 

16.857 

486 

1 

485 

21 

857 

6 

851 

70 

70 

2,941 

83 

2,192 

594 

72 

25 

2,361 

454 

50 

404 

142 

117 

25 

20 

1 

19 

768 

1 

767 

264 

264 

830 

415 

401 

14 

629 

629 

642 

1 

639 

2 

28 

28 

397 

105 

271 

21 

5 

5 

473 

470 

3 

283 

9 

263 

11 

46 

27 

19 

473 

8 

465 

1,397% 

57 

1,248 

92 

77' 

19 

SB 

1,880 

19 

1,861 

5 

1 

4 

572 

548 

24 

15 

15 

261 

18 

237 

6 

30 

5 

25 

656 

564 

68 

4 

999 

116 

871 

12 

1,376 

111 

1,265 

462 

1 

433 

28 

67 

67 

1,253 

35 

752 

466 

395 

58 

49 

286 

2 

1,605 

137 

1,468 

198 

198 

375 

375 

350 

335 

15 

856 

151 

705 

177 

4 

173 

281 

2 

212 

67 

7 

6 

1 

842 

8 

829 

5 

5,735 

22 

5,692 

21 

408 

20 

379 

9 

25 

4 

21 

1,310 

8 

1,185 

117 

57.673 

2 

,57,671 

(59)    Total  not  Distributed  by 
States  or  Territories 


57,013 
658 


107 


57,013  A/ 
658  J/ 


28 


241 


616 
536 


563 


22 


23 


26 


90 


98 

95 

1,698 

68 
55 


779 


2,239 
127 


2,418 

203 

1,734 


22 


1,670 

1,264 

83 


22^ 
225 


107 


(59) 


A/  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 
B/  Tchporary  Qovermhcnt  of  V  IRQ  in   islands. 


(Concluded  on  next  paoc) 


TABLE      5         (Concluded) 
□IPLOYUENT  ON   tow  PiUJECrS   OF  AGENCIES  OTHER   THAN   IIPA  AND   CCC,    BV  STATES 
VeCK    ENDIwa  OCTOBCR  31,    1936 
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lAB   0EP«RTIID<T 


LINE 


State 


Rural 
Rescttlememt       Clcctrification 

ApylmSTRATlOW      AOMlmSTRATION 


DCPARTBPIT     or    THE    TREASURY 

t/UARTER— 

Total                  Internal      Other         Veterans'         Total         Corps  of          Master      Other 
REvfcwuE Apmiwistratiow Enbiheers Corps 


ilL 


JlL 


i2L 


JiL 


JSL 


J6L 


JZL 


-tfiL 


J2l 


(101  (11) 


(  1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  *) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  ■'  ) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21  ) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31.) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51  ) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


QRAND    TOTAL 
Total  Distributed  by  States 

AutBAHA 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oela«are 

District  of  Coluubia 

Florida 

Seorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo«A 

Kansas 

Kemtucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

m i  ch i  oan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 


50,029 

50.029 

3,300 

146 

3,856 

9 

240 

317 
195 

3,089 
1,619 

149 

544 

1,003 

136 


1,611 
546 
614 

3,395 


892 

1,052 

1,208 

252 

2,339 

576 


1,138 


30 
136 


29 

6 
62 


196 


111 


6,355 

6.35(1 
30 

13 

420 

21 

27 

16 
88 

133 

51 


293 
30 
M 

>5 

22 
63 

12 
6W 

262 

1,536 
90 

184 


10 


3,289  3,066 


3.289 

3.061 

10 

20 

13 

274 

146 

12 

9 

17 

10 

4 

12 

31 

57 

40 

113 

19 

32 

280 

13 

26 

4 

7 

7 

15 

20 

2 

53 

10 

12 

105 

512 

77 

185 

165 

1,371 

87 

3 

183 


10 


NEW   HAUPSHIRE 

3 

2 

1 

NEW    JERSEY 

496 

236 

141 

95 

NEW  MEXICO 

292 

10 

10 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

818 

663 

155 

NEW   YORK    (EXCL.   N.Y.C.) 

2,644 

224 

93 

131 

north  Carolina 

725 

71 

6 

4 

4 

North  Dakota 

706 

Ohio 

3,255 

239 

295 

273 

22 

Oklahoma 

1,244 

39 

26 

^6 

Oreqon 

1,089 

8 

7 

1 

Pennsylvania 

993 

35 

391 

380 

11 

RHooE  Island 

359 

7 

7 

SOUTH  Carolina 

1,725 

32 

South  Dakota 

778 

Tennessee 

2,662 

64 

14 

24 

Texas 

346 

90 

65 

25 

Utah 

191 

S 

5 

Verhont 

1 

1 

VIRSINIA 

991 

23 

19 

10 

69 

WASH IMS TON 

445 

61 

55 

6 

■EST    VIRaiNIA 

553 

> 

2 

(1  SCONS  IN 

3,306 

64 

99 

84 

11 

VroMiNe 

111 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 

9 

S. 

Alaska 

HAWAII 

Puerto  Rico 

Vinsm  Islands 

s 

5 

156 

37,222 

17,741 

19,481 

200 

156 

35.157 

16.654 

18.503 

200 

2 

815 
232 

117 

698 
232 

9 

341 

134 

207 

5,143 

3,598 

1,545 

387 

387 

66 

66 

481 

301 

180 

1,687 

222 

1,465 

21 

769 

523 

246 

608 

3 

605 

2,054 

1,630 

424 

53 

53 

969 

794 

175 

4 

602 

602 

71 


35 


19 


288 


290 


1,496 


978 


766 
212 


110 


288 


450 

288 

162 

456 

166 

290 

1,560 

1,195 

365 

178 

2 

176 

749 

549 

200 

539 

539 

729 

559 

170 

180 


1,485 


496 

496 

2,905 

1,565 

1,340 

85 

85 

170 

170 

428 

180 

248 

645 

271 

374 

34 

34 

1,582 

1,129 

453 

92 

92 

86 

86 

4,679 

387 

4,292 

51 

51 

39 

39 

141 

141 

506 

506 

1,527 

1,527 

749 

749 

978 


766 
212 


179  D/ 


(  1) 


(59) 


Total  not  distributed  by 
States  or  Territories 


C/  Alley  Owcllinq  Authority. 
0/  Library  of  CoMaREss. 


1,087 


1,087 


(59) 


■ORKS   PROORESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PWQRESS   REPORT,   DECEMBER   15,    1936 
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TABLE 


ALLOCATICMS  UNDER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936  FOR  «ORK  PROJECTS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES,  BY  ASOtCIES  A/ 

TXroimh  October  31,  1936 


LINE 

AaEMCY 

TOTAL 

Allooations 

Appropriation 

Purpose 

line 

N«. 

ERA  ACT  OF  1935             ERA  Act  of   1936 

■ORK  Projects 

Other  B/ 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)                                   (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 1) 

(2 
(  3 
(4 
(  5 
(  6 
(  7 


(  8 
(  9 
(10 
(11 
(12 
(13 
(14 
(15 
(19 

(17 

(IS 

(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 

(27 

(28 

(29 

(30 

(31 

(32 

(33 
(34 
(35 
(36 
(37 
(38 
(39 
(40 
(41 
(42 
(43 
(44 


BRAND   TOTAL 

DEPARIHENT  OF  ASRICULTURE 
ASfllSULTtWAL   ECONONICS 
ASRieuLTDRAL   ENSINEERINa 
ANINItL    INOUSTRT 

biolooical  survct 

Oairt  Industry 

Entonoloot  and  Plant  Quarantine 

ExTOasiOH  Service  c/ 

Forest  Service 

Hoke  Economics 

Plant  Indust«v 

Public  Roads 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Rather  Bureau 

Seneral  adninistrative  expoises 

ADVISORY  COtlilTTCE  ON  ALLOTUENTS 

AUEY  OICLLINO  AUTHORITY 

U.  S.   CIVIL  SERVICE  COIMISSION 

OEPARTVCNT  OF  COHMERCE 

Casus 

fisheries 

Industrial  Economics 

LlOHTHOUSes 

Standards 

Seneral  aohinistrative  expoises 

coordinator  for  industrial  cooperation 

EllERSENCY   CONSERVATION  WORK 

EMPLOYEES*   COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL  EMEROENCT  RELIEF  ADNN. 

aOIERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   INTERIOR 
Alaska  Road  Commission 
BiTNNiNOus  Coal  Cowiissisn 
Otficc  of  Education 
Seolooical  Survey 
Office  or  Indian  Aftairs 
National  Park  Service 
Puerto  Rico  recohstructiom  asmn. 
Reclamation 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

TOiPORART   aeV'T  OF   VIROIR    ISLANDS 
StMERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE   CXPEMSES 


812,273,407 

14,672,649,115 

t1, 139,624,292 

»4, 367,375,350 

11,444,898,057 

(   1) 

608.320.251 

572.245.210 

36.075.041 

575.933.035 

32.387.216 

(2) 

1,521,140 

1,521,140 

1,521,140 

(  3) 

7,151 

7,151 

7,151 

(4) 

1,609,030 

1,119,050 

490,000 

1,609,050 

(   5) 

1,781,730 

693,730 

1,088,000 

1,366,089 

415,641 

(  6) 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

(7) 

21,863,931 

13,770,098 

8,093,833 

21,863,931 

(  8) 

2,0M,066 

2,004,066 

4,066 

2,000,000 

(  9) 

35,827,625 

25,681,625 

10,146,000 

24,702,625 

11,125,000 

(10) 

1,374,999 

1,374,999 

1,374,999 

(11) 

40,493 

40,493 

40,493 

(12) 

507,855,934 

499,621,865 

8,234,069 

499,234,069 

8,621,865 

(13) 

24,187,198 

19,432,196 

4,755,000 

24,187,198 

(14) 

19,224 

19,224 

19,224 

(15) 

10,224,710 

9,852,710 

372,000 

10,224,710 

(16) 

17,128 

17,128 

17,128 

(17) 

190,194 


190,194 


190,194 


A/     BASED  OH   RARRANTS    ISSUED  BY   THE    TREASURY. 

%/     DIRECT   RELIEF,   RURAL  REHABILITATION,   LAND   PURCHASE,   EMPLOVCCS*    COMPENSATION   FUND, 

REVOLVINC  FUND  FOR   PWICMASE  OF  MATERIALS   AND  SUPPLIES,   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 
y     IMCLUOES   CCMSRESSIOMAL  ALLOCATION   OF  $2,000,000  FOR  VINO    EROSION    CONTROL. 


(18) 


120,000 

120,000 

120,000 

(19) 

11.031.944 

8.877.944 
8,231,948 

2.154.000 
1,974,000 

10.556.944 
10,205,948 

475.000 

(20) 

10,205,948 

(21) 

155,996 

155,996 

155,996 

(22) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

(23) 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

(24) 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

(25) 

475.000 

295,000 

180,000 

475,000 

(26) 

182,650 

182,650 

182,650 

(27) 

996,044,951 

996,044,951 

9M,S73,70O 

1,171,251 

(28) 

26,210,000 

17,210,000 

9,0ao,080 

26,210,000 

(29) 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

(30) 

935,005,625. 

935,005,625 

935,005,625 

(31) 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000.800 

10,000,000 

(32) 

130.^6.942 

115.951.913 

I4.f75.0e» 

118.020.491 

12.606,451 

(33) 

671,500 

671,500 

671,500 

(34) 

70,583 

70,583 

70,3B3 

(35) 

2,283,858 

1,860,328 

423,530 

2,283,898 

(36) 

104,913 

104,913 

104,913 

(37) 

1,879,250 

1,879,250 

1,396,750 

482,500 

(38) 

16,204,454 

8,252,425 

7,952,029 

9,454,454 

6,750,000 

(39) 

40,868,395 

34,868,395 

6,000,000 

37,977,380 

2,891,015 

(40) 

65,447,000 

65,447,000 

65,447,000 

(41) 

9,453 

9,453 

9,453 

(42) 

604,600 

604,600 

604,600 

(43) 

2,482,936 

2,183,466 

299,470 

2,482,936 

(44) 

(CONCLUDED  OH  NEXT  PASe) 
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TABLE      6       (Concluded) 
ALLOCATIONS  UNDER   THE  ERA  ACTS   OF  1935  AND  1936  FOR  tORK   PROJECTS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES,   BY  AGENCIES  A/ 

throush  OcToeen  31,  1936 


LINE 

AOENCY 

Total 
allocation! 

Appropriation 

Purpose 

LINE 

NO. 

ERA  Act  or  1935              ERA  Act  of  1936 

loRK  Projects 

Other  b/ 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)                                   (-•) 

(5) 

(6) 

(  1)     department  of  justice 


(  2 
(3 
(  4 
(  5 
(6 
(  7 

(   8 

(  9 

(10 

(11 
(12 
(13 

(14 

(15 
(16 
(17 

(18 
(19 

(20 

(21 

(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 
(27 

(28 

(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 

(33 

(34 
(35 
(36 


OEPARTKENT  OF  LABOR 

u.  S.  EnpLOYuiNT  Service 
immioratiom  ano  naturalization 
Labor  Statistics 
SecRCTARv's  Office 
Qeneral  aouihistrative  expenses 

library  of  congress 

national  euergemcy  council 

national  resources  committee 

department  of  the  navy 
Yaros  AMD  Docks 

SOIERAL   AOHINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION  AOMN. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADHINISTRATION 
HousiNO  Division 

NOM-FCDERAL  DIVISION 

RESETTLEMENT  AOUIN  ISTRATIOI 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  PUi)'  (ASE 
OF  MATERIALS  ANO  SUPPLIES 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADIM. 

OEPARTUENT  OF   THE   TREASURY 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
ImEmAL  Reveiiue 
Procureuent  Division 
Public  Health  Service 
Secretary's  Office 
Goier/l  administrative  Expoises 

VETERANS'   AOHIMSTRATION 

MR  DEPARTMENT 

Corps  op  Emcineers 

Quartermaster  Corps 

General  administiutive  expenses 

nws  PROGRESS  administration 

tPA    tORK    PROJECTS 

NYA    PROORAMS 

QEMERaL   AOHINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 


t  1,SZ,309 

t  1,532,309 

t  1,532,309 

(   1) 

20^903,401 

175,752 

1,547,500 

286,350 

267,311 

12.492.814 

11,803,401 

175,752 

286,350 
227,311 

110.687.500 
9,100,000 

1,547,500 

40,000 

t  2.901.309 

891,707 

175,752 

1,547,500 

286,350 

20.279.005 
20,011,694 

267,311 

(2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(•) 
(7) 

568,000 

251,500 

316,500 

568,000 

(e) 

2,246,950 

2,246,959 

2,246,959 

(   9) 

1,643,764 

1,643,764 

1,643,764 

(10) 

27.145.176 

17,365.176 

9.780.000 

9,600,000 

180,000 

26,707.561 
26,707,561 

4?7.615 
437,615 

(11) 

26,707,551 
437,615 

17,107,961 
257,615 

(12) 
(13) 

213,541 

213,541 

213,541 

(14) 

494.689.036 
105,585,289 
389,103,747 

494.689.036 
105,585,289 
389,103,747 

494.689.036 
105,565,289 
389,103,747 

(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

303,996,432 

228,157,679 

75,838,753 

71,691,753 

232,304,679 

(18) 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

(19) 

15,970,876 

15,970,876 

15,025,028 

945,848 

(20) 

96.857,996 
4,850,950 
5,890,564 
555,784 
3,384,750 
1,215,947 

40,950,001 

39.271.520 

4,850,990 

3,626,588 

565,784 

2,721,750 

806,447 

26,700,001 

17.586.-f76:  - 

2,263,#76 

663,000 

409,500 

14,250,000 

15.907.995 
4,850,950 
5,890,554 
555,784 
3,384,750 
1,215,947 

40.950.001 
40,950,001 

(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

1,238,350 

1,238,350 

1,218,120 

20,230 

(28) 

171.537.013 

146.888.397 

130,347,601 

15,416,384 

1,124,412 

24.648.616 

16,127,686 

8,482,406 

38,522 

169.886.228 

145,969,436 

23,898,792 

1.648.785 

(29) 

148,475,287 

23,898,792 

1,162,934 

485,851 
1,162,934 

(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

Z. 370.703. 956 

1.436.841.579 

933.862.377 

870,261,138 

33,901,239 

30,100,000 

2.269.203.956 

2,193,371,449 

75,832,507 

101.500.000 
101,500,000 

(33) 

2,193,371,449 

75,832,507 

101,500,000 

1,323,110,311 
42,331,268 
7'  ,400,000 

(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

A/    B*sa  ON  warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

B/    Direct  relief,  rural  rehabilitation,  land  purchase,  employees*  coupo^saticn  fxmo, 
revolviks  fund  for  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  administrative  expenses. 


corks  progress  administration 
progress  report,  December  15,  1936 
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TABLE  7 

STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,  BY  AGENCIES 
Through  October  31,  1936 


Agency 

ERA    ACTS    OF    1935 

AND  1936 

combined 

ERA  Act  or  1936 

Allocations 

Obligations 

EXPENDI TURES 

Percent 

Percent 

Allocations 

LINE 

(WARRANTS 

Amount 

OF  Allo- 

Amount 

of  Allo- 

(warrants 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

LINE 

NO. 

Approved) 

cations 

cations 

Approved) 

NO. 

(1) 

GRAMD    TOTAL 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

9| 

(    1) 

t5,823,232,967^ 

$5,233,933,384 

89.9 

04,466,495,108 

76.7 

81,145,079,831 

J814,259,039 

$646 

,577,647 

(    1) 

(   2) 

DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

606.994,274 

529,326,244 

87.2 

309,338,708 

51.0 

34,749,064 

16.969.395 

1°. 

.617.793 

(    2) 

(   3) 

Agricultural  Economics 

1,521,140 

805,741 

53,0 

609,419 

40.1 

1,521,140 

805,741 

609,419 

(   3) 

(   4) 

Agricultural  Engineering 

7,151 

7,143 

99.9 

7,143 

99.9 

(    4) 

(    5) 

Animal   Industry 

1,eO9,050 

1,380,775 

85.8 

1,259,089 

78.3 

490,000 

326,139 

243,658 

(    5) 

(    6) 

Biological  survey 

1,781,730 

1,139,673 

64.0 

733,704 

41.2 

1 .088,000 

448,731 

283,353 

(   6) 

(    7) 

dairy    Industry 

3,000 

2,990 

99.7 

2,990 

99.7 

(   7) 

{    8) 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

21,863,931 

18,467,378 

84.5 

17,259,939 

78.9 

8,093,833 

4,805,408 

3 

,750,457 

(  8) 

{   9) 

Extension  Service  b/ 

2,004,065 

1,954,059 

97.5 

1,954,053 

97.5 

(   9) 

(10) 

forest  service 

35,827,625 

29,883,076 

83.4 

22,233,398 

62.1 

10,146,000 

4,612,931 

3 

,356,515 

(10) 

(11) 

home  economics 

1 ,374,999 

477,308 

34.7 

402,477 

29.3 

1,374,999 

477,308 

402,477 

(11) 

(12) 

Plant   industry 

40,493 

39,793 

98.3 

39,706 

98.1 

(12) 

(13) 

Public  roads 

506,546,957 

445,608,176 

88.0 

237,723,669 

46.9 

6,925,092 

2,960,939 

(13) 

(14) 

soil  conservation  Service 

24,187,198 

20,519,205 

84.8 

18,966,890 

78.4 

4,755,000 

2,356,600 

1 

,823,157 

(14) 

(15) 

weather  bureau 

19,224 

18,113 

94.2 

16,442 

85.5 

(15) 

(16) 

general  administrative  expemses 

18,207,710 

9,022,814 

88.4 

8,129,791 

79.6 

355,000 

175,599 

148,757 

(16) 

(17) 

advisory  committee  on  allotments 

17,128 

17,127 

99.9 

17,127 

99.9 

(17) 

(18) 

alley  dwelling  authority 

190,194 

68,816 

36.2 

56,302 

29.5 

(18) 

(19) 

U.    S.    civil   service   COMt/ISSION 

120,000 

119,556 

99.6 

119,541 

99.6 

(19) 

(20) 

DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE 

11,031 ,944 

9,410,508 

85.3 

8.955.677 

81.2 

2,154,000 

792,919 

590,815 

(20) 

(21) 

CENSUS 

10,205,948 

8,755,761 

85.8 

8,368,917 

82.0 

1 ,974,000 

701 ,828 

530,243 

(21) 

(22) 

Fisheries 

155,996 

128,942 

82.7 

121,664 

78.0 

(22) 

(23) 

INDUSTRIAL    ECONOMICS 

100,000 

88,380 

88.4 

76,736 

76.7 

(23) 

(24) 

Lighthouses 

20,000 

19,029 

95.1 

19,029 

95.1 

(24) 

(25) 

standards 

75,000 

57,025 

76.0 

47,209 

62.9 

(25) 

(26) 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    C/ 

475,000 

361,370 

76.1 

322,122 

67.8 

180,000 

91  ,091 

60,572 

(26) 

(27) 

COORDINATOR    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    COOPERATION 

182,650 

83,388 

45.9 

75,863 

41.5 

(27) 

(28) 

EMERGENCY    CONSERVATION  WORK 

595,934,951 

595,474,801 

99.9 

584,375,019 

98.1 

(28) 

(29) 

EMPLOYEES'    COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

26,210,000 

4,031,392 

15.4 

3,945,759 

15.1 

9,000,000 

(29) 

(30) 

FARM   CREDIT   ADMINISTRATION 

20,000,000 

16,181,831 

80.9 

16,181,831 

80.9 

(30) 

(31) 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AOMN. 

935,005,625 

932,975,967 

99.8 

932,110,944 

99.7 

(31) 

(32) 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

10,000,000 

4,168,591 

41.7 

4,120,497 

41.2 

5,000,000 

(32) 

(33) 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

130,626,942 

76.523,049 

58.6 

44,751,065 

34.3 

14,675,029 

3,483.651 

2 

.261,342 

(33) 

(34) 

Alaska  road  Commission 

671,500 

671,500 

100.0 

669,378 

99.7 

(34) 

(35) 

Bituminous  coal  commission 

70,583 

66,501 

94.2 

62,859 

89.1 

(35) 

(36) 

Office  of  Education 

2,283,858 

1,300,848 

57.0 

1,173,566 

51.4 

423,530 

5,126 

3,501 

(36) 

(37) 

GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY 

104,913 

70,300 

67.0 

57,892 

55.2 

(37) 

(38) 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

1,879,250 

1,564,278 

83.2 

1,395,284 

74.2 

(38) 

(39) 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

16,204,454 

2,503,191 

15.4 

1,810,168 

11.2 

7,952,029 

2,381,143 

1 

,717,111 

(39) 

(40) 

Puerto  rico  reconstruction  Aomn. 

40,868,395 

20,703,090 

50.7 

11,732,697 

28.7 

6,000,000 

985,096 

461,844 

(40) 

(41) 

Reclamation 

65,447,000 

47,356,901 

72.4 

25,769,075 

39.4 

(41) 

(42) 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

9,453 

9,396 

99.4 

9,396 

99.4 

(42) 

(43) 

temporary  gov't  of  virgin   Islands 

604,600 

296,860 

49.1 

249,238 

41.2 

(43) 

(44) 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

2,482,936 

1,980,183 

79.8 

1,821,513 

73.4 

299,470 

112,286 

78,886 

(44) 

(concluded  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


TABLE      7         (CONCLUDED) 
STATUS  OF  FUNDS   UNDER  THE  ERA   ACTS   OF   1935  AND  1936,    BY   AGENCIES 
Through  October  31,  1936 


ERA   ACT6   or  1935   and   1936  COMBINED 


LCNE 

NO. 


ALLOCATfONS 

(warrants 
Approved) 


oblisations 

Percent 
Amount   or  Allo- 
cations 


Expenditures 

Percent 
Amount   of  Allo- 
cations 


ERA  ACT  OF  1936 


Allocations 
(warrants    Obligations 
Approved) 


Expenditures  Line 
no. 


ilL 


(2) 


il) 


JlL 


ilL 


ASL 


AIL 


isL 


J£i 


(  l)    DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 
12) 
13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 
17) 

18) 

19) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

IIOIIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

LABOR  Statistics 
SECRETARY'S  Office 

general    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
YARDS  AND  DOCKS 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

PRISON  INDUSTRIES  REORGANIZATION  AOMN. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING  Division 
non-Federal  Division 

resettlement  aoi.' in  istrat  ion 

revolvimg  fund  for  purchase  of 
materials  and  supplies 


20)  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACl'IN  ISTRAT  ION 

21 )  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

22)  U.  S.  COAST  guard 

23)  internal  revenue  e/ 

24)  procurement  division 

25)  Public  health  Service 

26)  general  administrative  expenses 

27)  veterans'  administration 

28)  war  department 

29)  Corps  of  Engineers 

30)  Quartermaster  Corps 

31)  general  administrative  expenses 

32)  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADM  I N I STRM  I  ON 

33)  IDRK    PROJECTS    F/ 

34)  GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 


I     1,532,309 

23.180.314 

20,903,401 

175,752 

1,347,500 

286,350 

267,311 

423,000 

2,246,959 

1,643,764 

27.145.176 

26,707,561 

437,615 

213,541 

494.688,036 
105,585,289 
389,102,747 

303,996,432 

3,000,000 

16.066,976 

56.857.996 

4,850,950 

7,106,511 

565,784 

3,3t)4,750 

40,950,001 

1,238,350 

171,720.013 

146,658,287 

23,898,792 

1,162,934 

2,382.916,393 

2,282,916,393 

100,000,000 


3   1,04S,880 

15,638,959 

14,489,874 

174,762 

717,269 

91,379 

165,675 

375,704 

2,113,958 

1,260,947 

22.545.803 

22,265,399 

280,404 


68,5 

67.5 
69.3 
99.4 
46.4 
31.9 
62.0 

88.8 

94.1 

76.7 

83.1 
83.4 
64.1 


115,207        54.0 
428,287,981 


79,990,339 
348,297,642 


86.6 
75.8 
89.5 


230,926,154       76.0 

2,109,7850/70.3 
13,361,240        86.3 


47.738,025 

4,453,648 

5,777,514 

386,839 

2,984,403 

34,135,622 

1,182,887 

148,571.637 

131,107,352 

16,413,170 

1,051,115 


84.0 
91.8 
81.3 
68.4 
88.2 
83.4 

95.5 

86.5 
89.4 
68.7 
90.4 


2j  151,  884,  231  90.3 
90.3 
91.1 


$       982,617 

15,470,513 

14,457,806 

171,777 

584,272 

91,191 

1 65,467 

310,722 

1,924,775 

1,120,468 

20,364,905 

20,085,340 

279,565 

107,475 

196,371.467 

26,770,999 

169,600,468 


64.1 

66.7 
69.2 
97.7 
37.8 
31.8 
61.9 

73.5 

85.7 

68.2 

75.0 
75.2 
63.9 

50.3 

39.7 
25.4 

43.6 


182,169,585        59.9 


2,109,785 
3,121,672 


2,676,225 

5,528,717 

364,594 

2,832,072 

32,030,630 


70.3 

19.4 

76.4 
55.2 
77.8 
64.4 
83.7 
78.3 


1,157,622       93.5 


2,060,737,110 
91,147,121 


121  ,751,912 

106,640,436 

14,065,679 

1,045,797 

1.972.031,018 

1,884,899,969 

87,131,049 


70.9 
72.7 
58.9 
89.9 

82.8 
82.6 
87.1 


24,646.616 

16,127,686 

8,482,408 

38,522 

940.788.893 

910,688,893 

30,100,000 


(   1) 


10,687,500 

S  3,707,457 

t  3,556,217 

(   2) 

9,100,000 

2,990,188 

2,971,945 

(  3) 
(   4) 

1,547,500 

717,269 

584,272 

(  5) 
(    6) 

40,000 

(   7) 

171,500 

127,968 

72,994 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 

9,760.000 

5,287.761 

3,190,317 

(11) 

9,600,000 

5,254,472 

3,157,098 

(12) 

180,000 

33,289 

33,219 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 
(16) 

(17) 

75,838,753  25,450,561  18,587,246        (18) 


(19) 
(20) 


17.586.476 

9,425.445 

7,942,579 

(21) 
(22) 

2,673,476 

1,430,713 

1,223,072 

(23) 
(24) 

663,000 

368,747 

292,931 

(25) 

14,250,000 

7,625,985 

6,426,576 

(26) 

4,665,799 

3,553,663 

1,304,828 

7,308 

744,146,063 
720,612,900 

23,535,183 


3.712.142 

2,686,335 

1,018,499 

7,308 

596,046.202 

575,282,667 

20,763,535 


lZ7) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 


SOURCE:     U.  S.   Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  fvinds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of  October  31,  1936. 


A/  Allocations  on  the  basis  of  warrants   issued  amount  to  $5,812,273,407.     SEE  Table  8  for  reconciliation. 

6/  Includes  congressional  allocation  of  $2,000,000  for  wind  erosion  control. 

c/  Includes  $200,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 

d/  Figure  is  not  included  in  grand  total. 

^  Includes  Secretary's  office.  , 

F/  Includes  NYA  programs. 
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TABLE     8 

status  of  funds  of  all  agencies  under  the!  era  acts  of  1935  and  1936,  by  states 
Throush  October  31 ,  1936 


ERA    ACTS    OF   1935    AND    1936    COMBINEP 


ERA  Act  or  1936 


Line 

NO. 


Allocations 
(lABRANTS  Approved)    Oblisations 


Expenditures 


Allocations 
(lARRANTS  Approved)  Obligations 


Expenditures 


Line 
no. 


JU 


J2L 


±L 


isi. 


JlL 


iZL 


1)  total  Available  for  Allocation  $6,114,914,859 

2)  unallocated  302,641,452 

3)  total  Allocations  {iarhants  issued)  5,812,273,407 

4)  warrants  Pending  Approval  (net  rescissions)  10,959,560 


5) 

GRAl:0   TOTAL 

6) 

TOTAL    DieTRIBUTED   BY    STATES 

7) 

Alabama 

8) 

Arizona 

9) 

Arkansas 

10) 

CALIFORNIA 

11) 

COLORADO 

12) 

CONNECTICUT 

13) 

DELAWARE 

14) 

DISTRICT  or  COLUUBIA 

15) 

Florida 

16) 

Georgia 

17) 

IDAHO 

18) 

ILLINOIS 

19) 

INDIANA 

20) 

IOWA 

21) 

KANSAS 

22) 

Kentucky 

23) 

LOUISIANA 

24) 

l/A  1 NE 

25) 

MARYLAND 

26) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

27) 

Michigan 

28) 

Minnesota 

29) 

Mississippi 

30) 

K 1 SSOUR 1 

31) 

MONTANA 

32) 

NEBRASKA 

33) 

NEVADA 

34) 

NE«    HAMPSHIRE 

35) 

NE*  Jersey 

36) 

NE*   MEXICO 

37) 

NEW    YORK 

38) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

39) 

NORTH  Dakota 

40) 

Ohio 

(41) 

Oklahoua 

(«) 

Oregon 

43) 

Pennsylvania 

44) 

RHODE   Island 

45) 

South  Carolina 

(46) 

South  Dakota 

(47) 

Tennessee 

48) 

TEXAS 

49) 

UTAH 

50) 

VERMONT 

(51) 

VIRGINIA 

(52) 

lAEHINGTON 

:53) 

tEET  Virginia 

» 

tISCONSIN 

(55) 

lYOHING 

(56) 

TOTAL   OlBTRieuTCD  BY   TERRITORIES 

(57) 

Alaska 

158) 

HAWA 1 1 

;59) 

PANAUA    CANAL    ZONE 

(60) 

Puerto  Rico 

(61) 

VIROIH    ISLANDS 

(62) 


UNSISTRIBUTED  SY  STATES  OR  TCROITORIES 


85,823,232,967 

((5,233,933,384 

5.496,768,093 

5.087.514.766 

79,910,717 

73,059,063 

46,709,842 

43,717,044 

71,296,837 

66,607,168 

328,591,127 

303,819,340 

74,196,791 

68,136,708 

51,259,451 

47,238,485 

7,813,461 

7,013,076 

98,930,544 

79,741,608 

71,725,314 

67,666,499 

84,852,770 

72,116,916 

39,651,987 

37,886,745 

316,521,739 

302,600,491 

118,819,391 

114,893,942 

58,636,431 

55,168,610 

74,309,176 

70,830,127 

75,039,123 

69,618,585 

71,371,308 

64,072,141 

33,997,830 

31,412,910 

63,015,164 

59,135,586 

206,549,245 

190,104,967 

175,785,120 

165,427,545 

126,856,883 

117,2t-6,657 

75,535,109 

70,120,719 

135,040,200 

120,594,329 

66,594,301 

63,095,881 

62,908,638 

57,832,286 

14,257,087 

13,540,009 

19,285,977 

17,280,204 

160,103,779 

149,532,664 

45,144,752 

43,000,531 

749,433,269 

703,090,531 

73,335,778 

66,787,610 

48,620,134 

42,656,596 

294,682,983 

272,593,808 

100,248,784 

91,712,632 

53,911,942 

90,651,867 

444,266,195 

412,984,833 

21,655,015 

20,366,237 

59,810,112 

53,543,331 

49,591 ,678 

43,862,076 

83,462,479 

75,061  ,406 

182,078,368 

167,113,397 

34,866,526 

32,681,765 

18,485,713 

17,761,001 

73,315,908 

66,448,449 

106,479,770 

97,689,082 

79,377,233 

74,360,530 

139,085,881 

129,256,829 

28,850,211 

26,361,950 

77,274,84* 

54.727.093 

4,761,121 

4,682,715 

11,495,429 

10,280,444 

700,000 

700,000 

»,057,796 

38,072,795 

1,260,500 

991,139 

249,190,028 

91,691,525 

$4,466,495,108 


60 

547 

893 

36, 

502 

878 

56 

071 

451 

265, 

057 

834 

60 

459 

975 

40 

361 

778 

5 

706 

S48 

73 

077 

023 

55 

40  a 

536 

63 

083 

841 

33 

912 

029 

254 

256 

807 

98 

323 

309 

44 

916 

804 

62 

504 

954 

57 

843 

587 

54 

819 

831 

27 

062 

132 

44 

576 

613 

167 

344 

702 

141 

503 

270 

103 

951 

664 

52 

148 

060 

104 

989 

584 

53 

374 

697 

45 

174 

712 

11 

495,439 

14 

974 

694 

127 

439 

919 

38 

078 

825 

603 

825 

186 

56 

885,092 

35 

10S 

280 

236 

,480 

654 

77 

310 

,607 

43 

,207 

566 

367 

928 

468 

15 

,643 

,869 

44 

,702 

,268 

37 

,415 

,412 

60 

,621 

,969 

137 

578 

,931 

29 

,485 

611 

16 

,270 

,766 

56 

,953 

,759 

85 

,687 

,606 

65 

,683 

,048 

110 

,691 

,186 

18 

,409 

,077 

42 

,635 

,642 

4 

,615 

,639 

.7 

,990 

,985 

432 

,101 

28 

,816 

,777 

820 

,140 

69 

,000 

,382 

$1,145,079,831 

$814,259,039 

$646,577,647 

1,024,626,186 

805,782,840 
9,912,518 

644,789,445 

15,133,682 

7,674,632 

4,919,170 

3,284,440 

2,567,163 

11,202,929 

7,491,406 

5,373,034 

55,274,720 

44,402,335 

35,568,687 

12,147,754 

9,372,614 

7,842,020 

9,578,317 

7,475,810 

6,293,507 

967,633 

673,452 

580,054 

23,403,785 

10,661,544 

8,398,817 

9,094,983 

6,967,155 

5,259,407 

12,781,712 

8,927,576 

6,632,031 

4,175,255 

3,138,257 

2,404,077 

63,130,213 

56,001,337 

40,913,277 

24,843,147 

22,075,315 

17,801,295 

9,542,462 

6,989,829 

5,771,941 

14,556,792 

11,656,561 

9,517,064 

12,863,001 

10,284,476 

7,914,981 

11,136,559 

9,105,405 

6,810,161 

5,157,152 

3,677,859 

2,106,133 

7,806,047 

6,207,404 

4,563,699 

44,875,306 

36,310,391 

31,117,495 

31,587,240 

27,214,677 

21,763,105 

22,628,908 

17,766,579 

15,142,503 

8,524,714 

6,665,765 

5,111,316 

29,081,758 

22,885,782 

18,568,196 

8,929,558 

6,480,613 

5,005,294 

9,141,890 

7,125,130 

5,436,718 

750,288 

535,373 

450,717 

3,967,346 

2,781,689 

2,049,272 

36,30Q,940 

31,192,550 

26,012,306 

4,238,704 

3,258,806 

2,612,490 

165,695,266 

132,042,910 

104,990,346 

9,409,493 

5,764,409 

4,515,956 

14,545,799 

10,50P,778 

8,623,437 

60,136,161 

52,604,496 

44,016,900 

21,153,983 

16,176,525 

11,501,687 

7,470,147 

5,236,370 

4,269,463 

105,496,692 

86,482,336 

70,768,198 

4,051,708 

3,034,352 

2,873,799 

10,086,677 

6,429,013 

4,963,121 

13,582,007 

10,283,565 

8,531,334 

11,016,132 

8,406,454 

6,600,128 

23,383,019 

15,698,525 

12,446,586 

4,767,196 

3,319,441 

2,777,082 

1,596,169 

1  ,077,051 

903,600 

10,281,045 

6,204,716 

4,934,291 

12,719,107 

10,000,724 

8,599,234 

14,353,446 

11,384,860 

9,036,168 

23,960,060 

18,737,411 

15,545,497 

3,180,114 

1,868,256 

1,531,226 

7,375,110 

1,861.642 

1.093,205 

50,051 

7,601 

7,535 

1,199,244 

743,072 

497,697 

6,112,384 

1,102,301 

579,952 

13,431 

8,668 

8,021 

113,078,535 

6,614,557 

694,997 

(62) 


SOURCEI       U.    S.     TREASURY    DEPARTMENT    REPORT    ON    STATUS    OF    FUNDS    PROVIDED     IN    THE    EMERGENCY    RELIEF   APPROPRIATION    ACTS    OF    1935    AND    1936,    AS    OF    OCTOBER    31,    1936. 
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TABLE      9 

status  or  funds  allocated  to  ipa  under  the  era  acts  of  1935  and  1936,  by  states 
Through  October  3i,  1936 


ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1°36  COMBINED 


ERA  ACT  OF  1936 


Line 

NO. 


Allocations 
(Warrants  Apfroveo) 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


Allocations 
(Warrants  Approved) 


Obligations 


Line 
Expend  I tures     mq. 


(1) 


liL 


AIL 


ill 


iSL 


JlL 


(  1) 


TOTAL 


t2,382, 916,393 

25,776,790 

8,776,094 

20,845,671 

126,705,186 

28,418,405 

24,662,770 
2,  384^660 
19,379,900 
22,525,079 
28,481,899 

7,629,462 

151,954,531 

67,130,492 

21,010,068 

29,568,045 

27,420,004 
27,935,191 
8,167,451 
17,153,334 
99,148,111 

76,734,225 
52,619,415 
18,655,640 
59,952,202 
14,740,576 

17,947,609 
1,941,499 
6,842,648 

82,092,383 
8,967,468 

440,870,370 
18,851,612 
15,895,745 

151,960,748 
42,997,214 

15,762,652 
232,568,393 
10,663,568 
16,485,589 
17,161,897 

24,545,746 
51,301,753 
11,077,166 
3,189,228 
18,231,978 

28,481,134 

34,272,480 

56,178,73f 

4,547,528 

6,291 

1,052,124 

26,109 

3,500 


(55)       UN0I8TRIBUTE0   BY    STATES    OH    TERR  I  TOR  IE8B1,318,024 


(   2 

)       ALABAMA 

(   3 

)       ARIZONA 

(   4 

)       ARKANSAS 

(    5 

)     California 

(    6 

1     Colorado 

(    7 

1     Connecticut 

(    8 

)     Delaware 

(    9 

)     District  of  Columbia 

(10 

1     Florida 

(11 

1     GeOrqia 

(12 

1        lOAHO 

(13 

1        ILLINOIS 

(14 

1     Indiana 

(15 

1        lOWA 

(16 

Kansas 

(17 

Kentucky 

(18 

Louisiana 

(19 

)     Maine 

(20 

Maryland 

(21 

Massachusetts 

(22 

Michigan 

(23 

Minnesota 

(24 

Mississippi 

(25 

MISSOURI 

(26 

Montana 

(27 

Nebraska 

(26 

NEVADA 

(29 

New  Hampshire 

(30 

Ne»  Jersey 

(31 

Ne»    MEXICO 

(32 

NEMi  York 

(33 

North  Carolina 

(34 

NORTH  Dakota 

(35 

Ohio 

(36 

Oklahoma 

(37 

Oregon 

(38 

Pennsylvania 

(39 

Rhode   Island 

(40 

South  Carolina 

(41 

South  Oakota 

(42 

TENNESSEE 

(43) 

Texas 

(44 

Utah 

(45) 

Vermont 

(46) 

Virginia 

(47) 

•  ashinoton 

(48) 

KEST    VIRGINIA 

(49, 

Wisconsin 

(50) 

Wyoming 

(51) 

Alaska 

(52) 

HAWAI 1 

(53: 

Puerto  Rico 

(54) 

Virgin   Islands 

$2,151,884,231 

24,218,528 

8,198,830 

19,324,477 

118,452,700 

26,583,907 

23,031,649 
2,179,572 
17,102,514 
20,922,659 
25,581,975 

7,166,477 

145,455,560 

64,909,020 

19,214,232 

27,218,255 

25,694,887 
26,284,412 
7,588,617 
16,114,405 
93,008,676 

73,913,464 
49,182,261 
17,192,665 
55,131,651 
13,572,464 

16,350,900 
1,711,101 
6,189,965 

78,631,816 
8,374,630 

408,768,990 
17,353,248 
13,079,090 

144,615,234 
39,018,606 

14,534,612 

222,407,430 

9,903,018 

15,160,660 

14,428,305 

23,039,488 

46,447,374 

9,973,805 

2,990,557 

16,718,266 

26,731,540 

32,449,977 

51,818,317 

4,033,494 


641,902 
370 
-732,321    A/ 


11,972,031,018 

22,178,149 

7,400,953 

17,461,794 

108,970,131 

24,961,040 

21,470,216 
2,085,585 

15,970,850 
18,919,813 

22,977,666 

6,601,326 

128,869,570 

60,300,134 

17,963,218 

24,943,004 

22,962,608 
24,032,858 
6,907,015 
14,172,295 
86,974,895 

68,148,340 
46,552,759 
15,146,409 
50,264,377 
12,240,313 

14,555,746 

1,614,149 

5,546,489 

72,876,617 

7,830,316 

373,252,944 
16,018,815 
11,364,467 

135,339,563 
33,922,242 

13,550,895 

206,652,799 

9,713,147 

13,835,588 

12,753,469 

20,915,603 

42,854,316 

9,420,860 

2,836,323 

15,584,035 

25,520,626 

29,576,261 

46,419,944 

3,767,609 


423,673 
225 
-4,591,021   A/ 


1940,788,893 

9,818,834 

3,273,143 

7,812,194 

46,495,459 

10,287,750 

8,281,498 

807, 804 

5,696,328 

7,370,717 

10,202,337 

2,460,846 
60,276,693 
23,506,172 

8,312,996 
12,801,787 

11,202,317 
9,770,613 
2,838,709 
6,472,533 

41,257,302 

28,260,463 
19,832,561 

7,515,375 
25,250,853 

6,243,203 

7,545,619 

672,571 

2,945,242 

32,360,882 

3,267,577 

156,683,211 

6,319,326 

10,137,519 

58,088,460 

18,194,973 

5,536,031 

90,070,511 

3,555,430 

6,597,671 

10,652,132 

8,976,356 
18,261,055 
4,049,006 
1,042,875 
6,194,163 

10.319,722 
12,371,064 
22,008,754 

1,754,815 

6,291 
1,052,124 

26,109 


66,050,917 


8744,148,083 

8,580,745 
2,801,478 
6,495,661 
39,061,459 
8,636,944 

6,956,508 
622,086 
4,709,016 
6,188,783 
7,785,561 

2,109,744 
54,530,367 
21,505,191 

6,667,506 
10,641,403 

9,763,867 
8,314,138 
2,346,667 
5,656,984 
35,329,417 

25,749,417 
16,728,392 

6,168,051 
21,022,422 

5,168,933 

6,034,795 

489,667 

2,428,522 

29,155,116 

2,808,498 

128,337,381 

5,037,043 

7,461,466 

51,617,607 

14,561,736 

4,440,591 
81,734,988 
2,832,367 
5,481,369 
8,091,158 

7,781,966 

14,487,306 

3,064,526 

662,907 

5,009,080 

8,820,906 
10,927,162 
17,926,229 

1,305,376 


641,902 


-732,321   A/ 


iZL 


$596,046,202 

(    1) 

6,918,944 

(   2) 

2,225,313 

(    3) 

4,853,567 

(   4) 

31,449,156 

(   5) 

7,318,693 

(   6) 

5,926,628 

(    7) 

540,054 

(    8) 

3,940,405 

(   9) 

4,743,551 

(10) 

6,023,451 

(11) 

1,723,488 

(12) 

39,810,325 

(13) 

17,394,935 

(14) 

5,503,202 

(15) 

8,573,872 

(16) 

7,532,586 

(17) 

6,531,015 

(18) 

1,801,026 

(19) 

4,131,392 

(20) 

30,364,285 

(21) 

20,698,239 

(22) 

14,334,045 

(23) 

4,736,110 

(24) 

16,900,086 

(25) 

3,990,598 

(26) 

4,430,026 

(27) 

408,040 

(28) 

1,860,403 

(29) 

24,612,708 

(30) 

2,328,118 

(31) 

102,061,054 

(32) 

3,951,915 

(33) 

5,916,843 

(34) 

43,173,805 

(35) 

10,108,564 

(36) 

3,694,130 

(37) 

68,582,944 

(38) 

2,719,353 

(39) 

4,304,681 

(40) 

6,542,753 

(41) 

6,214,104 

(42) 

11,434,744 

(43) 

2,575,035 

(44) 

726,696 

(45) 

4,195,932 

(46) 

7,744,768 

(47) 

8,675,349 

(48) 

14,929,101 

(49) 

1,057,518 

(SO) 

(51) 

423,673 

(52) 

(53) 

(54) 

4.591, 021  a/(55) 


Source:     U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of  October  31,  1936. 

A/  These  amounts  repbcsent  refunds  to  sewing  room  projects  amono  the  various  States   in  adjustment  of  ovebassessments  fob  the  central  ItxTiLE  account.     JThe  OPEHATioNa 

or    THE    CENTRAL    TEXTILE    ACCOUNT    ARE    EXPLAINED    IN   WPA    OPERATINS    PROCEDURE    NO.    r-44,     ISSUED   SEPTEMBER   26,     1936.) 
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TABLE     10 

NUUBER  MO  E8TIIUTE0  APPROVCO  COST   IN  rEOGRAL  FUNDS  OF  tM  PROJECTS  PUCED   IN  OPERATION, 
BY  TYPES  ANO  OPERATING  STATUS  OF  PROJECTS 


TMiouaH  ScPTCMep  30,  1936 
(Subject  to  Revibion) 


^B 

COapLCTEB  AND 

3Ea 

LIM 

C                                                 Tl»C    OF    PROJECT 

AU. 

PROJECTS 

ACTIVE 

PNOJEOTS 

INACTIVE 

PROJECTS 

LINE 

HS:. 

NUMBER 

COST 

NMiBER 

COST 

NUMBER 

COST 

W. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(  1 

1                SRANO  TOTAL 

102,683 

12.987.063.760 

SI  ,007 

$1,995,623,016 

51,678 

»9B1  ,440,744 

(    1) 

(  2 

HlOMSAVB,  ROAOB,  AND  STRECTB 
HlOHUYS  -   PR  HURT    ROADS 

32.852 
383 

911.654.531 

15.161 
193 

707.805.639 

17.681 
190 

203.848.892 
2,818,003 

(  2) 

(  3 

17,320,202 

14,502,199 

(   3) 

(* 

FARH-TO-MARKET    AND    OTHER    (ECONOART   ROADS 

14,087 

284,820,605 

7,058 

213,030,301 

7,029 

71 ,790,394 

(  4) 

(   5 

STREETS  AND  ALLEYS 

6.8S9 

238,537,502 

2,774 

180,695,672 

4,085 

57,841,830    ■ 

(   5) 

(   6 

SIOESALKS,    CURBS,    AND   PATHS 

2,445 

33,700,599 

1,074 

25,013,340 

1,37T 

8,687,259 

(   6) 

(   7 

R0AD8I0C    lUPROVEMENTS 

2,424 

103,463,177 

742 

80,493,866 

1,682 

22,969,311 

(  7) 

(   8 

BRIDGES  AND   VIADUCTS 

1,603 

21.473  HOQ 

580 

13,473,263 

1,023 

8,000,436 

(   8) 

(9 

BRA DE-CROSS  INS   ELIMINATION 

15 

1,785,860 

6 

1 ,761 ,220 

9 

24,649 

(  9) 

(10 

OTHER    A/ 

5,036 

210,552,788 

2,734 

178,835,778 

2.302 

31,717,010 

(10) 

(11 

Public  Builoinss 
a0hini9trative 

15.881 
2,240 

259.902.686 

6i.*» 
898 

188.367.588 
23,676,530 

9,,2!2 

1,342 

71.535.098 
7,075,487 

(11) 

(12 

30,752,017 

(12) 

(13 

CHARITABLE,    MEDICAL,    AND   MENTAL    INSTITUTIONS 

1,030 

31,061,680 

424 

21,003,033 

606 

10,058,647 

13) 

(14 

Educational 

7,498 

80,577,819 

2,984 

53,757,411 

4,514 

26,820,408 

(14) 

(15 

SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL 

1,897 

36.121.664 

985 

27,767,367 

912 

8.354,297 

(15) 

(16 

Federal  (includino  military  and  naval) 

391 

17,268,059 

260 

12,111,851 

132 

5,156,208 

16) 

(17 

IMPROVEMENT    OF   SROUNOS 

2,052 

25,880,662 

7ffl 

18,060,016 

1,289 

7,820,646 

17) 

(18 

HOUSINO    AND  OCHOLITIOH 

42 

9,534,121 

16 

6,575,572 

26 

2,958,549 

(18) 

(19 

OTHER    A/ 

730 

28,706,664 

339 

25,415,808 

391 

3,290,856 

(19) 

(M 

PARKS  AND  Other  recreational  Facilities 
Playorounds  and  athletic  fields 

6,600 
2,573 

315.258.943 

?.«>38 
1,030 

218.339.354 
30>32S,522 

3,.5«2. 
1,543 

96.919.589 
11,274,851 

20) 

(21 

41,800,373 

21) 

(22 

Parks 

2,783 

144,068,275 

1,406 

125,853,678 

1,377 

18,214,597 

(22) 

(23 

SThcb  */ 

1,244 

129,590,295 

602 

62,160,154 

642 

67,430,141 

23) 

(24 

CONSERVATION 
FORESTATION 

4.353 
200 

126.037.893 

1.932 
59 

94,568,053 
3,071 ,531 

2,421. 
141 

31.469,840 
1,953,274 

24) 

(25 

5,024,805 

25) 

(26 

EROSION   CONTROL    AND   LAND  UTILIZATION 

376 

9,360,781 

163 

6,993,843 

213 

2,366,938 

26) 

(27 

iRRioATiON  And  sater  conservation 

2,562 

83,654,273 

1,108 

63,143,606 

1,464 

20,510,667 

27) 

(28 

Plant,  crop,  aho  livestock  consekvatioh 

267 

5,212,585 

108 

3,745,560 

199 

1,467,025 

28) 

(29 

Other  A/ 

948 

22,785,449 

494 

17,613,513 

454 

5,171,936 

29) 

(30 

SEWER  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

■ATER    purification   AND    SUPPLY 

9,544 

3,012 

244.194.159 

3.233 
970 

184.305.046 

6,311 
2,042 

99.889.113 

30) 

(31 

40,513,202 

34,062,571 

15,490,631 

31) 

(32 

SESER   SYSTEM 

5,961 

180,855,118 

2,030 

138,817,394 

3,931 

42,037,724 

32) 

{33 

Electric  utilities 

209 

4,051,678 

73 

2,970,440 

136 

1,081,238 

33) 

(34 

Other  a/ 

382 

9,774,161 

160 

8,454,641 

202 

1,319,520 

34) 

(35 

AIRPORTS   AND    OTHER    TRANSPORTATION 
NAVIGATION 

162 

78.614.490 

SI 
73 

71 .445.066 

335 
89 

7.169.424 

35) 

(36 

19,722,812 

18,076,233 

1,646,579 

36) 

(37 

Airports  and  airsays 

669 

56,020,054 

435 

50,612,531 

234 

5,407,523 

37) 

(38 

Other  A/ 

25 

2,871,624 

13 

2,756,302 

12 

115,322 

38) 

(39 

Bhite  collar 

17,004 

253,745,857 

10,623 

201,016,258 

6,381 

52,729,599 

39) 

(40 

goods 
Sesims 

6.576 
4,946 

257.512.755 

4,526 

3,819 

214.403.581 

2,050 
1,127 

43.109.174 

40) 

(41 

223,346,828 

189,101,179 

34,245,649 

41) 

(42) 

CANNIHO 

193 

2,879,934 

129 

2,338,303 

64 

541,631 

42) 

(43 

Other  A/ 

1,4S7 

31,285,993 

578 

22,964,099 

859 

8,321,894 

43) 

(44 

sanitation  and  health 
Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

100 

66.374.683 

1.933 
64 

58.932.787 

891 
36 

7.441.896                   ( 

44) 

(45) 

2,067,870 

1,825,104 

242,766 

46) 

(46) 

mosquito   ERADICATION 

764 

26,813,390 

363 

22,806,574 

401 

4,006,776 

461 

(47) 

Other  a/ 

1,960 

37,493,463 

1,506 

34,»1,109 

454 

3,192,354 

47) 

(48) 

HiSeCLLANEOUS 

6,195 

73,767,763 

3,371 

56,439,644 

2,824 

17,328,119                   ( 

48) 

k/      INCLUOCS  PROJECTS  CUBBIFIABLC  UNOOI  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  THE  HCAOINOS  ABOVE. 
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NUMBER  AND  ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST    IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  OF  IPA   PROJECTS   PUCEO    IN  OPERATION, 
BV   STATES   AND    BY    OPERATING   STATUS   OF   PROJECTS 


67 


Through  scPTOiecR  30,  1936 

(SUBJECT    TO   RCVISIOn) 


Line 

STATE 

All  Projects 

Active  Projects 

coupleted  and   inactive  projects 

NUMBER                                            COST 

Line 

NO. 

NUUBCR 

COST 

Number 

COST 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)                                       (7) 

(  1 

GRAND   TOTAL 

102,665 

(  2 

ALABAMA 

1,416 

(  3 

ARIZONA 

406 

(  * 

1       AmCANEAS 

2,230 

(  5 

CALIFORNIA 

4,070 

(   6 

COLORADO 

1,384 

(   7 

CONNECTICUT 

1,745 

(   8 

OELAIARE 

14t> 

(   9 

District  of  Columbia 

101 

(10 

Florida 

1,334 

(11 

GEORGIA 

Z,«00 

(12 

lOANO 

767 

(13 

ILLINOIS 

3,251 

(14 

INDIANA 

3,240 

(15 

IO«A 

1,761 

(16 

KANSAS 

2,658 

(17 

KENTUCKY 

1,640 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

659 

(19 

MAINE 

1,023 

(20 

MARYLAND 

561 

(21 

MASSACHUSETTS 

6,561 

(22 

Michigan 

2,375 

(23 

Minnesota 

2,812 

(24 

Mississippi 

2,498 

(25 

Missouri 

2,354 

(26 

MONTANA 

922 

(27 

NEBRASKA 

1,350 

(28 

NEVADA 

184 

(29 

NE«    HAHPEHIRE 

663 

(30 

NE»  Jersey 

3,590 

(31 

NE»   MEXICO 

811 

(32 

New  YORK  CITY 

556 

(33 

NE»    YORK    STATE    (EXCL.    N.Y.C 

.;              5,090 

(34; 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

1,526 

(35 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

1,394 

(36 

OHIO 

9,436 

(37 

OKLAHOMA 

1,683 

(38 

Oreson 

945 

(39 

PENNSYLVANIA 

7,472 

(40 

Rhode   island 

587 

(41 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

1,308 

(42 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

1,474 

(43 

TENNESSEE 

1,502 

(44 

TEXAS 

3,649 

(45 

UTAH 

938 

(46) 

VERMONT 

723 

(47) 

VIRGINIA 

2,045 

(48) 

HA SHI NO TON 

1,448 

(49) 

lEST    VIRGINIA 

1,616 

(50) 

IISCONEIN 

3,680 

(51) 

■VOM 1  NO 

477 

»2,9B7,063,760 


51,007 


(52)       HAHAII 


23 


28,676,961 

866 

8,152,255 

234 

20,792,615 

1,463 

137,603,359 

2,125 

31 ,797,207 

566 

33,296,186 

817 

2,030,273 

61 

8,905,719 

63 

19,364,581 

S91 

27,470,665 

1,219 

8,938,021 

243 

222,717,181 

2,166 

67,345,767 

1,855 

21,144,961 

993 

32,566,463 

1,377 

27,957,854 

960 

37,115,689 

296 

7,960,086 

323 

18,004,157 

341 

111,120,955 

2,635 

88,844,957 

1,367 

64,130,115 

1,402 

17,319,330 

1,304 

64,575,968 

1,251 

14,571,610 

474 

18,142,623 

708 

1,952,220 

89 

6,583,115 

356 

91 ,746,297 

1,765 

9,998,540 

336 

373,122,064 

352 

123,382,521 

2,291 

17,617,770 

841 

18,920,759 

798 

172,150,036 

3,034 

41,196,266 

858 

19,052,538 

286 

274,823,381 

3,945 

12,895,339 

223 

14,348,745 

804 

20,511,780 

960 

26,338.831 

920 

47,897,138 

1,453 

11,112,502 

428 

3,780,325 

332 

16,616,788 

1,173 

29,310,217 

589 

39,254,394 

1,090 

67,514,151 

2,120 

4,592,483 

241 

1,800,000 

23 

995,623,016 

51,678 

1591,440,744 

(   1) 

24,629,454 

5B1 

4,047,507 

(  2) 

6,151,759 

174 

2,000,496 

(   3) 

16,914,047 

767 

3,878,568 

(4) 

114,748,894 

1,945 

22,854,465 

(   5) 

20,841,210 

818 

10,955,997 

(    6) 

23,531,331 

926 

9,764,855 

(   7) 

1,425,643 

84 

604,630 

(   8) 

7,786,252 

38 

1,119,467 

(9) 

12,776,181 

743 

6,588,400 

(10) 

22,290,370 

1,381 

5,180,295 

11) 

5,637,446 

524 

3,300,575 

12) 

209,791 ,701 

1,086 

12,925,480 

13) 

55,374,222 

1,385 

11,971,545 

14) 

15,700,030 

768 

5,444,931 

15) 

22,852,560 

1,281 

9,713,903 

(16) 

24,128,583 

680 

3,629,271 

17) 

34,077,429 

363 

3,038,260 

18) 

4,151,627 

700 

3,808,459 

19) 

14,383,501 

220 

3,620,656 

(20) 

80,169,902 

3,926 

30,951,053 

21) 

75,783,811 

1,008 

13,061,146 

22) 

50,739,863 

1,410 

13,390,252 

23) 

12,892,004 

1,194 

4,427,326 

24) 

54,321,693 

1,103 

10,254,275 

25) 

10,997,288 

448 

3,574,322 

26) 

14,934,288 

642 

3,208,335 

27) 

1,371,940 

95 

580,280 

28) 

4,963,689 

307 

1,619,426 

29) 

71,545,787 

1,825 

20,200,510 

30) 

6,401 ,024 

473 

3,597,516 

31) 

235,210,254 

204 

137,911,810 

32) 

88,396,023 

2,799 

34,986,498 

33) 

13,666,968 

685 

3,960,802 

34) 

16,006,763 

596 

2,913,996 

35) 

115,457,549 

6,402 

56,692,487 

36) 

34,128,637 

825 

7,067,631 

37) 

14,739,110 

£69 

4,313,428 

36) 

224,064,553 

3,527 

50,758,928 

39) 

9,691,816 

364 

3,203,523 

40) 

12,541,231 

504 

1,807,514 

41) 

17,397,139 

514 

3,114,641 

42) 

21,864,862 

582 

4,473,969 

43) 

34,146,289 

2,196 

13,750,849 

44) 

7,420,918 

510 

3,691,584 

45) 

1,999,483 

391 

1,780,842 

46) 

13,338,844 

872 

3,277,944 

47) 

22,334,487 

699 

6,975,730                         1 

48) 

32,175,892 

526 

7,078,502 

49) 

55,038,550 

1,560 

12,475,601                          1 

50) 

2,900,119 

236 

1,692,364                         1 

51) 

1,800,000 


(52) 
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TABLE      12 
NUMBER   OF   CASES   RECEIVING   GENERAL  RELIEF   AND   AMOUNT    OF   OBLIGATIONS    INCURRED  FOR   RELIEF   EXTENDED  FROM   PUBLIC   FUNDS,    BY   STATES 

June  and  July  1936 
(Subject  to  Revision) 


NUMBER  OF  CASEB 


Amount  of  Relief 
Extended  to  Caseb 


like 

No. 


July 


Percent 
Change 


July 


PtHCENT 

Change 


line 


J±L 


iH 


jn 


UT 


isL 


-l^L 


JlL 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

(10 
(H 
(12 
(13 
(It 
(15 
(16 

(17 
(IS 
(IS 
(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 

(26 
(27 
(28 
(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 
(33 
(34 


ALABAMA 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

oelahare 

District  of  Coluhbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

IDAHO 
ILLINOIS  a/ 

Indiana 

KANSAS 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
minnesota 

missouri 

NEVADA 

NE«  HAMPSHIRE 
NE«  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 

north  dakota 
Ohio 

OREGON    B/ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode   island 
South  Carolina 
SOUTH  Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
west  virginia 
wisco^jsin 

WYOU I NG 

Total  Reported  for  34  States 

States  Reporting  for   Part  of  Territory  C/ 

California 

Colorado 

kentucky 

Mai  nc 

nebraska 

new  jersey 

Total  reported  for  40  States 

Estiiiated  Total  -  Continental  united  St»tes  c/ 


3,405 
4,358 

4,051 

19,347 

64 

3,988 
I0,W3 
17,  107 

2,292 

146,170 
34,050 
18,602 
5,074 
65,432 
60,890 
28,467 

17,578 

960 

7,0fS 

5,627 

316,32? 

8,03  1 

108,535 

8,814 

195,674 

7,382 

5,655 

6,293 

3,681 

2,739 

13,400 

24,642 

35,270 

L.248 

I,li2,335 


49,811 
3,752 
1,253 
2,098 
2,  101 

12.164 

1,263,514 
1,550,000 


2,707 
4,485 
2,929 
19,132 
322 
3,278 
10,114 
17,756 
1,695 

144,781 

33,597 
18,021 
4,942 
63,584 
56,370 
26,086 

17,735 

938 

6,626 

5,218 

295,704 

7,690 

103,907 

7,098 

190,718 

8,082 

5,632 

6,603 

3,625 

2,836 

10,278 

23,624 

33,536 

1.236 

1,142,885 


47,954 
3,601 
1,247 
1,956 
2,010 
I  1.441 

1,211,094 

1,450,000 


-  23.5 
«     2.9 

-  27.7 

-  I.I 
♦403.I 

-  17.8 

*  0.2 
■»     3.8 

-  26.0 

-  1.0 

-  1.3 

-  3.1 

-  2.6 

-  2.8 

-  4.1 

-  8.4 

•»  0.9 

-  2.3 

-  6.5 

-  7.3 

-  6.5 

-  4.2 

-  4.3 

-  19.5 

-  2.5 

-»  9.5 

-  0.4 
■»  4.9 

-  1.5 

♦  3.5 

-  23.3 

-  4,1 

-  4.9 

-  1.0 


3.7 

4.0 
0.5 
6.8 
4.3 
5.9 


4.  I 


i        16,774 

71,500 

19,631 

411,616 

166 

152,222 

72,298 

125,660 

29,339 

3,528,916 

443,637 

212,61  I 

93,462 

1,602,002 

1,255,979 

620,318 

245,093 

14,985 

170,545 

40,131 

9,843,446 

131,826 

1,804,163 

154,896 

5,416,116 

186,837 
44,206 
79,064 
59,880 
35,002 
163,350 
230,531 
670,687 
35.208 

$27,982,099 


1,289,812 
79,522 
aD,209 
41,069 
22,731 
286.391 

$29,721,833 

$33,000,000 


$        16,851 

76,956 

12,750 

405,237 

5,906 

37,892 

75,758 

120,370 

16,653 

2,228,  100 

431,635 
213,762 
II 1,362 
1,621,669 
1,254,088 
600,183 

254,580 

14,  193 

154,409 

40,222 

9,550, 166 

120,756 

1,743,941 

126,228 

5,497,567 

233,753 
42,937 
81,568 
60,848 
40,345 
121,240 
261,246 
630,606 
34.497 

826,238,294 


1,207,1  13 
65,716 
33,729 
40,032 
24,924 
276.692 

$27,875,500 

$30,650,000 


*     0.5 

(    1) 

♦     7.6 

(    2) 

-  35.1 

(    3) 

-      1.5 

(4) 

♦3457. 8 

(    5) 

-  75.1 

(6) 

■f     4,8 

(  7) 

-     4.2 

(    8) 

-  43.2 

(   9) 

-  36.9 

(10) 

-     2.7 

(11) 

■»     0.5 

(12) 

•»    19.2 

(13) 

t     1.2 

(14) 

-     0.2 

(15) 

-     3.2 

(16) 

♦     3.9 

(17) 

-     5.3 

(le) 

-     9.5 

(19) 

••     0.2 

(20) 

-     3.0 

(21) 

-     8.4 

(22) 

-     3.3 

(23) 

-   18.5 

(24) 

■»     1.5 

(25) 

t  25.1 

(26) 

-     2.9 

(27) 

■»     3.2 

(28) 

*      1.6 

(S) 

♦    15.3 

(3D) 

-  25.8 

(31) 

+    13.3 

(32) 

-     6.0 

(33) 

-     2,0 

(34) 

6.2 


-     6.4 

(36) 

-    17.4 

(37) 

•»     2.6 

(38) 

-     2.5 

(39) 

♦     9.6 

(40) 

-     2.7 

(41) 

-     6.2 

(42) 

-     7.1 

(43) 

A/  Data  for  July  include  some  local  poor  relief  th>t  has  not  been  reported  in  previous  months. 

8/  preliminary. 

C/  Estimates  for  the  Continental  United  States  are  tentative  and  subject  to  revision  upon  receipt  of  additional  data.  These  estikates  are  based  on  reasonable  complete  re- 
ports submitted  by  34  States  and  such  partial  information  as  is  available  for  tic  remaining  15  States.  Six  States  of  ti-e  latter  group  submitted  complete  information  for 
a  portion  of  tec  total  number  of  counties.   information  for  the  other  nine  states  is  largely  deficient.  a  statement  describing  the  data  reported  for  these  15  states  ap- 
pears on  the  folloving  page. 
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TABLE     12    (continued) 

COMMENTS  ON  Incomplete  Data  Reported  for  I5  States  for  June  and  July  1936 

California  —  The  complete  and  comparable  figures  8ho«n  in  the  table  cover  only  Los  Anseles  and  San  Francisco  Counties,  ihose  combined  popu- 
lation REPRESENTS  APPROXIMATELY  50  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  STATE  POPULATION.    IN  ADDITION,  12,038  CASES  RECEIVINO  $349,719  THROUGH  THE  STATE  RE- 
LIEF Administration  »ere  reported  for  the  State,  excluding  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Counties,  for  June,  and  10,364  cases  receiving 
$332,549  through  the  state  relief  administration  were  reported  for  july.  these  data  were  excluded  from  the  table  since  they  did  not  include 
all  relief  extended  to  unemployable  cases  by  public  welfare  agencies  from  local  public  funds. 

Colorado  —  data  shown  in  the  table  relate  to  Denver  County  which  represents  approximately  26  percent  of  t»c  total  State  population. 

Iowa  —  For  the  month  of  June,  14,523  cases  were  reported  as  receiving  $221,378,  and  for  July,  14,894  cases  were  reported  as  receiving 
$225,067.  These  data  do  not  include  a  considerable  volume  of  relief  extended  by  local  agencies  from  local  public  funds. 

KENTUCKY  —  Data  shown  in  the  table  cover  general  relief  extended  from  public  funds  by  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Social  Service  in  the  City  of 
Louisville  whose  population  represents  about  I2  percent  of  the  total  State  population. 

Louisiana  —  reports  for  June  and  July  covering  relief  extended  from  local  public  funds  have  not  been  received.  No  relief  from  Federal  funds 
was  extended  during  t^cse  months. 

Maine  —  Comparable  data  shown  in  the  table  cover  only  the  cities  of  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland,  whose  combined  population  represents  ap- 
proximately 17  percent  of  the  total  State  population.   In  addition,  3,825  cases  receiving  $86,201  were  reported  for  a  number  of  scattered 
municipalities  and  townships  outside  of  these  cities  for  the  month  of  June,  and  2,707  cases  receiving  $62,071  were  reported  for  a  number  of 
municipalities  and  townships  for  july.  these  data  were  excluded  from  the  table  since  many  municipalities  and  townships  reporting  for  june 
were  not  identical  with  those  reporting  for  july. 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Reports  for  June  and  July  covering  relief  extended  to  unemployable  cases  by  local  poor  relief  authorities  have  not  been  re  - 
ceiveo.  no  relief  was  extended  from  federal  funds  during  these  months. 

Montana  —  For  the  month  of  June,  1,635  cases  were  reported  as  receiving  $25,814,  and  for  July,  1,431  cases  were  reported  as  receiving  $19,893. 
These  data  do  not  include  relief  extended  by  local  agencies  from  local  public  funds. 

NEBRASKA —  Figures  include  information  only  for  counties  which  have  submitted  reports  to  the  State  ERA.  The  comparable  figures  shown  in  the 
table  for  June  and  July  represent  34  counties  (out  of  a  total  of  93)  whose  combined  population  amounts  to  around  45  percent  of  the  total  State 
population.  in  addition,  469  cases  receiving  $7,034  were  reported  for  9  counties  for  june  only,  and  356  cases  receiving  $486  were  reported 
for  6  COUNTIES  FOR  July  only.  These  data  were  not  included  in  the  table. 

NEW  JERSEY  —  All  county  offices  of  the  era  were  closed  as  of  April  15  ano  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  relief  reverted  to 

THE  LOCAL  authorities.   DATA  SHOWN  IN  THE  TABLE  COVER  ONLY  THE  CiTY  OF  NEWARK  FOR  WHICH  COMPLETE  M TA  ARE  AVAILABLE  ANO  WHOSE  POPULATION  REP- 
resents about  ii  percent  of  the  total  state  population.   information  on  activities  of  local  relief  agencies  outside  of  newark  for  june  and 
July  has  not  been  received  to  date,  it  is  anticipated  that  reasonably  complete  reports  on  a  State-wide  basis  will  be  submitted  in  the  near 
future  by  the  state  financial  assistance  commission  which  mas  organized  in  july  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  state  relief  funds  to  the  mun- 
icipalities and  collecting  relief  statistics. 

NORTH  Carolina  —  The  State  and  local  Emergency  relief  administrations  discontinued  nearly  all  relief  operations  throughout  the  State  during 
December  1935.  Cases  removed  from  the  emergency  relief  rolls  became  the  responsibility  of  the  local  relief  agencies,  but  no  reports  have 
been  received  covering  activities  of  these  agencies.  for  the  month  of  june,  2  cases  were  reported  as  receivino  $67  from  balances  of  fera 
funds,  ano  for  july,  31  cases  were  reported  as  receiving  $414  from  the  same  source. 

Oklahoma  —  During  January  the  county  welfare  boards  assumed  responsibility  for  cases  removed  from  the  FERA  rolls.  Only  relief  activities 

FINANCED  with  balances  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROGRAM  HAVE  BEEN  REPORTED  TO  THE  FERA.   NO  RELIEF  WAS  EXTENDED  FROM 

federal  funds  under  that  program  during  june  ano  july  and  no  reports  have  been  received  for  these  months. 

Tennessee  —  Reports  for  May,  June,  and  July  concerning  relief  activities  of  the  Tennessee  welfare  Commission  and  independent  local  agencies 
have  not  been  received.  only  relief  activities  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tennessee  welfare  commission  were  reported  to  the  fera 
FOR  April  and  preceding  months. 

Texas  —  The  State  Relief  Commission  stopped  issuing  general  relief  on  July  i  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  State  funds,  no  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived COVERING  relief  EXTENDED  BY  LOCAL  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  FROM  LOCAL  FUNDS  DURING  JULY.    IN  JUNE,  35,795  UNEMPLOYABLE  CASES  RECEIVED  $312,507 

FROM  THE  State  Relief  Commission  out  of  State  funds,  and  10,294  employable  cases  received  $62,054  from  local  public  agencies  out  of  local 

FUNDS. 

VIRGINIA  —  Reports  received  for  June  and  July  cover  relief  to  employable  cases  financed  from  the  grants  made  by  the  State  ERA  and  do  not  in- 
clude ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  ANO  CITY  WELFARE  BOARDS  AND  OTHER  RELIEF  AGENCIES  NOT  FINANCED  FROM  STATE  ERA  GRANTS.   FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE, 
3,014  CASES  WERE  REPORTED  AS  RECEIVING  $26,448  ANO  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY,  1,846  CASES  WERE  REPORTED  AS  RECEIVIN4  $6,150. 
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